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'  Thou  haft  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name." 

The  Psalmist. 

**  Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 
Heaven's  eafy,  artleis,  unincumbered  plan ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 
No  duftering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 
From  oftentation  as  from  weaknefs  free. 
It  Hands  like  the  caerulean  arch  we  fee, 
Majeftic  in  its  own  fimplicity."  Cowper. 
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— ^The  Bible  without  either  note  or  comment  draws  more  at- 
tention— ^The  destitution  of  it  in  Wales — The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  with  its  auxiliaries — their  exertions  up 
to  the  present  day — ^The  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies 
embrace  above  four  thousand  similar  assistant  or  independent 
unions — These  form  only  an  inferior  division  of  the  vast  field 
of  action — After  a  distribution  and  sale  of  so  many  millions  of 
the  English  Scriptures,  there  occurs  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented fall  in  the  price  of  the  Sacred  Volimie — Thus 
lending  to  the  present  history,  its  last  providential  movement, 
or  a  conclusion  as  cheering  as  it  was  unanticipated. 

Britain  at  the  height  of  a  responsibility  not  easily  conceived,  as 
it  baffles  all  adequate  description — On  the  summit  of  her 
highest  privilege  there  is  no  repose,  no  release  from  far  greater 
exertions  throughout  her  foreign  dependancies,  or  the  world  in 
general — The  present  history  indicates  a  course  of  action,  if 
not  the  only  one,  which  involves  her  future  welfEire  and  stabi- 
lity— A  path  of  duty  which  cannot,  with  impunity,  be  evaded,       574 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  preceding  history,  .         .         ,    ^29 

Appendix.    The  family  of  Tyndale.    Fac  Simile  of  his  Prologue  and  flnt  two  New 
Tettamontt.    Chronological  Index- List  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
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THE  SECOND  TEAR  OF  TRIUMPH — THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  PRINTING  IN 
PARIS — PRESS  INTERRUPTED— INQUISITION  OVERMATCHED— THE  BIBLE 
FINISHED  IN  LONDON — FIRST  INJUNCTIONS  FOR  T¥NDALE*8  BIBLE — ^NEW 
TESTAMENTS,  FRESH  EDITIONS— COTERDALE^S  TESTAMENTS — THE  DESTI- 
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HBODGHouT  the  preceding  volume,  the  reader  found 
himself  obliged  to  travel  for  years,  contentedly,  by 
the  margin  of  what  might  be  compared  only  to  a 
rivulet,  patiently  fighting  its  way  with  the  rocks 
and  obstructions  of  every  description  which  lay  right  before 
it,  and  seeming  to  forbid,  by  a  sort  of  authority,  all  passage 
or  progress.  Still  no  returning  season  passed  away,  without 
bringing  fresh  tokens  that  all  opposition  was  not  only  vain, 
but  actually  helpful ;  and  the  event  of  last  year  must  have 
rewarded  the  expectation  of  all  who  had  waited  for  it.  Nor 
ever  let  the  long  and  well-sustained  conflict  be  forgotten. 
It  roust  be  measured  by  its  consequences ;  for  though  but  too 
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true  a  description  of  the  past,  it  was  the  positive  forerunner 
of  all  that  is  to  come.  In  the  following  pages,  if  we  continue 
to  abide  by  the  self-same  stream,  not  omitting  to  observe  as 
we  pass  on,  whatever  scenes  may  open  to  view  on  either  side 
of  the  current ;  it  will  bring  us  ere  long  to  a  river,  broad  and 
deep,  which  no  man  can  pass  over.  At  last  should  it  rise,  and 
overflowing  its  banks,  baffle  every  attempt  at  any  adequate 
description,  it  will  then  at  least  be  evident,  that,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  the  mind  of  England  in  our  own  day  can  be  directed 
to  no  greater  object ;  while  with  reference  to  the  stability  and 
vital  interests  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  bow  to  no  other. 

In  resuming  this  history,  notwithstanding  what  occurred 
last  year,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  because 
Heniy  the  Eighth  and  all  around  him  had  been  overruled, 
that  any  visible  change  of  character  had  taken  place,  either  in 
him,  or  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  go  on  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  the  interposi- 
tion already  described,  only  the  more  striking.  It  must  ever 
stand  out  in  bold  rdirf^  among  the  current  events  of  the  time. 
Men  overruled,  in  any  rank,  occupy  very  humble  ground ; 
but  the  higher  their  station,  or  the  greater  their  influence, 
the  ground  is  lower  still ;  and  the  King  himself  will  immedi- 
ately satisfy  us  that  there  was  no  change  upon  him.  Nor 
will  this  be  less  apparent  in  the  servants  of  the  crown.* 

The  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  in  the  English  tongue, 
had  now  been  introduced,  and  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as 
to  excite  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  sequel.  The  victory 
already  recorded,  great  as  it  was,  would  not  yet  suffice.  If 
there  was  any  spot  on  the  Continent,  where  opposition  to 
Divine  Truth  had  been  most  of  all  virulent,  that  will  be  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  English 

1  TririaJ  inddenta  often  ttronglj  mark  the  character.  The  very  next  month  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Bible,  thongh  thep2a^«  was  raging  ttiU,  hi*  Majofttj  presentt  at  with  one  incident 
characteristic  of  his  own  ideas  respecting  that  Body  of  which  he  was  now  the  determined  Head. 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  point  of  being  created  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  writing  to 
Cramwell,  and  among  other  passages,  there  is  the  following—"  My  Lord,  one  thing  there  is, 
that  the  King's  Highness,  at  my  last  resort  unto  your  Lordship,  willed  me  to  speaJc  to  your 
Lordship  in ;  and  at  my  return  to  his  Grace,  his  Highness  asked,  whether  I  had  remembered 
the  same  or  not:  which  is— His  Grace  hath  a  Priai^  that  yearly  roaketh  his  AotoHv,  and  this 
year  hath  made  him  Ueo^  which  fly,  and  kill  their  game  very  well,  to  his  Highness*  nrti^itr  plea- 
tttre  and  anUrntation.  And  for  the  pain  which  the  said  Priest  taketh  abouts  the  same,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  that  he  should  hare  one  of  Mr.  Bedell's  bauficts,  if  there  be  any  ungiven,  besides 
that  which  his  Grace  hath  already  given.  And  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  benefices  unglven, 
that  then  your  Lordship  should  have  him  in  remenibranet,  that  he  may  have  tcme  other,  when 
it  shall  fisll  void !— At  Hampton  Court,  this  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  September— Your  own, 
Wyllm  Fitxwyllm." 
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Bible.  Before  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  is  t^  be- 
come by  &r  the  most  conspicuous  or  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  own  country,  another  conquest  had  been  determined. 
Tyndale  had  toiled  and  died  on  the  Continent,  and  that  must 
be  the  seat  of  this  second  achievement.  It  comes  like  a 
double  testimony  to  the  work  of  his  hands ;  but  the  story 
will  appear  in  its  proper  colours,  after  we  have  glanced  over 
other  national,  though  to  us  now,  subordinate  affairs. 

In  the  various  transactions  of  the  present  year,  there  is 
such  an  intricacy,  that  without  taking  a  three-fold  view  of 
them,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  arrive  at  the 
truth :  one  connected  with  the  King  personally,  another 
associated  with  CrumweU  and  Oranmer^  and  the  third  having 
reference  only  to  the  Scriptures.  In  a  history  such  as  the 
present,  the  year  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  being  that 
which  immediately  followed  the  public  sanction  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  England.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
relative  position  of  the  reigning  authorities,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  observe  first,  the  general  procedure  of  the  King  him- 
self on  the  one  hand,  and  then  that  of  Crumwell  and  Cranmer 
on  the  other.  After  such  a  memorable  event  as  that  of  last 
August,  should  the  reader  be  anticipating  any  decided  change 
of  character,  he  will  thus  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

With  r^ard  to  the  leading  sovereigng  of  Europe,  Henry,  Charles,  and 
Francis,  they  come  before  us  precisely  the  same  men  they  have  ever 
been.  The  two  latter,  whether  as  rulers  or  as  men,  had  been  chastised  and 
humbled  in  succession,  by  their  endless  conflicts ;  and  Henry,  too,  since 
the  rebellions  of  Lincoln  and  Yorkshires,  had  by  no  means  sat  so  easy  on 
his  throne.  As  for  his  being  now  a  widower,  we  shall  find  that  this,  in 
no  sense,  lay  heayy  on  his  spirits.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France  were  still  at  war ;  and  being  as  nearly  balanced  in  point  of 
power  as  ever,  the  King  of  England,  by  throwing  his  influence  into 
either  scale,  might  still  change  the  current  of  European  affairs  ;  but  the 
steps  he  had  already  taken,  rendered  him  an  awkward  or  ticklish  ally 
for  either  party.  This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  a  fourth  power,  once  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world,  that  of  the  Pontiff,  to  whose  temporal 
sovereignty  at  least,  Henry  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever ;  but  whom 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  would  disregard,  whenever  it  seemed  likely 
to  serve  their  respective  political  purposes. 

The  same  outrageously  crooked  policy  was,  therefore,  still  keenly 
pursued  by  all  these  men,  every  one  of  them  being  engaged  more  or 
less,  in  playing  a  double  game  ;  while,  situated  as  Henry  was,  he  ran 
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great  hazard  of  being  befooled.  Turner,  who  is  sufficiently  measured 
in  his  terms  of  censure,  has  said,  in  reference  to  the  days  of  Wolsey — 
"  The  only  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  great  and  able  men  should  then 
have  habitually  acted  like  scoundrels,  without  suspecting  that  they 
were  so ;  and  with  their  sword  ready  for  any  man's  throat,  that  should 
link  the  term  for  a  moment  to  their  names."  Whether  the  same  re- 
mark be  equally  applicable  to  the  councils  and  policy  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  at  the  present  period,  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

About  ten  years  ago,  we  have  seen  that  the  overthrow  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  interference  with  Henry's 
passion  for  a  second  Queen.  So  now,  the  third  having  died  suddenly, 
the  critical  period  of  CrumweU's  life  was  come.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  acquiesced  in  Henry's  determination  to  get  rid  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  by  that  base  step  he  incurred  no  risk  whatever,  as  the 
passion  of  his  imperious  master  was  then  already  fixed ;  but  now,  the 
King  was  in  a  new  and  unwonted  situation.  The  policy  of  Crumwell, 
therefore,  when  dealing  with  his  Sovereign  throughout  the  whole  year, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  as  a  man.  Cautious  of  any  sug- 
gestion, he  will  leave  the  Monarch  to  the  fidl  freedom  of  his  own  caprice, 
and  for  some  time  to  come  go  in,  or  seem  to  do  so,  most  cordially,  with  all 
his  whimsical  proposals  for  a  fourth  Queen.  Never  will  he  venture  even 
to  whisper  a  choice,  till  his  Majesty  has  literally  wearied  himself  out, 
in  search  of  a  wife  ;  and  they  will  only  be  pressing,  or,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, desperate  circumstances,  which  shall  urge  him  into  a  different 
course  ;  but  not  till  next  year. 

By  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  King  had  been  stunned  for  the 
moment.  Turner  represents  him  as  shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
lamenting  the  unexpected  blow.  Unexpected  it  certainly  was ;  for  only 
the  day  before,  Henry  was  entertaining  thoughts  of  leaving  the  spot 
where  the  Queen  lay,  and  not  till  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October, 
was  death  certainly  anticipated.^  In  the  evening  of  that  day  she  ex- 
pired. The  Court  was  ordered  into  mourning  till  Candlemas  this  year — 
the  Christmas  holidays  were  dispensed  with ;  but  his  Majesty  had  already 
been  busy  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mournings  were  worn  but  a 
few  days^  when  Henry's  spirits  were  recovering  ;  and  before  they  were 
put  off,  he  had  been  in  pursiiit  of  more  than  one  successor  to  the  mother 
of  his  only  son.  Jane,  it  is  true,  has  been  represented  as  the  most 
beloved  of  all  his  Queens,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
above  two  years  before  the  King  was  married  again  ;  but  certainly  this 
was  not  his  intention  ;  and  whether  there  was  affection  shewn,  or  even 
common  respect,  for  her  memory,  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  pro- 
cedure of  his  Majesty. 

«  Gov.  state  Papers,  i.,  p.  fi72. 
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Last  year,  while  the  Emperor  and  Francis  were  meditating  a  truce,  as 
Eathenne  and  Anne  Boleyn  no  more  stood  in  the  way,  Charles  seemed 
much  disposed  to  court  friendship  with  England.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
had,  therefore,  been  sent  to  Spain,  to  succeed  Richard  Pate  as  ambassador, 
and  certain  communications  had  passed  between  the  two  (Courts.'  The 
truce  referred  to,  was  concluded  in  July ;  but  the  month  before  that, 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  ariiyed  in  England,  with  proposals 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry*s  eldest  daughter  Mary,  with  Prince  Louis  of 
Portugal ;  and  in  July  Crumwell  infonns  Wyatt  that  "  there  are  hopes 
of  good  success  as  to  the  marriage.'^  By  the  beginning  of  October, 
however,  the  French  Qoyemment  had  insinuated  charges  against  the 
Emperor*8  sincerity  f  so  that  by  the  10th  of  that  month,  while  Henry 
offers  his  mediation  for  peace  between  these  two  powers,  Wyatt  is  in- 
structed by  the  King  himself,  as  well  as  Crumwell,  to  ^'  fish  out  the 
truth,  whether  the  Emperor  do  indeed  love  him  (Henry)  so  well  as  he 
pretends  to  do."® 

Meanwhile,  Henry  lost  his  Queen  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  his 
first  offer  for  another  was  made  to  Francis.  <^  Queen  Jane,"  says  Carte, 
"  had  scarce  been  buried,  (8th  Korember,)  when  the  King  entertained 
thoughts  of  another  marriage  ;  and  being  more  inclined  to  cultivate  a 
friendship  with  the  King  of  France  than  with  the  Emperor,  proposed  to 
take  a  French  lady."  According  to  Le  Orand,  the  King's  first  proposal 
was  made  in  November  to  Francis,  for  Marie,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  or  Mary  of  Quise ;  but  she  had  been  pre-engaged  to  James  Y . 
of  Scotland,  who. had  lost  his  Queen  in  July.  Not  at  all  fond  of  such 
an  alliance  as  might  another  day  be  turned  against  himself,  Heniy  was 
also  piqued  at  the  idea  of  James  being  preferred  to  him,  after  he  had 
made  the  proposal ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Mary  of  Quise,  indeed, 
had  two  sisters,  and  Henry  might  have  had  either ;  but  Francis  would 
not  bow  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  them  to  Calais  for  Henry's  in- 
spection. He  behoved  now  to  turn  to  the  Emperor,  or  rival  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  in  order  to  secure  him  in  his  favour,  so  early  as  the 
2dd  of  December,  Henry  was  writing  to  Spain. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  truce  between  the 
two  rival  powers  had  been  renewed  in  November,  but  the  Emperor  and 
Francis  were  still  but  too  equal,  and  therefore  mutually  afraid.  The 
latter  had  counted  falsely  upon  Henry  and  the  German  States  being 
with  him,  and  found  himself  left  to  wage  war  alone.  Charles  was  in 
apprehension  of  Francis  uniting  with  the  Turk,  and  so  invading  (Ger- 
many ;  while  the  Pontiff,  in  like  fear,  imagined  the  coasts  of  Italy  might 
thus  be  Invaded  by  the  Turkish  unbelievers.  In  his  letter  of  December, 
therefore,  Henry  had  offered  to  assist  Charles  in  his  vrar  with  the  Turk, 

^  Harloian  MS.,  No.  282.  hi  7.     *  Idpm,  fo).  2l\3-H'5.      ^  Idem,  fol.  200.      ^  Idem,  fol.  34. 
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on  condition  that  he  would  accept  of  his  aid  in  mediating  peace  with 
France,  and  "  so  join  him  as  a  principal  contrahent  in  the  treaty."  ^ 
The  Emperor  certainly  sighed  for  peace  with  France,  though  it  was 
chiefly  in  order  that  he  might  hare  leisure  to  chastise  the  refractory 
States  of  Germany ;  but,  to  understand  this  urgency  of  the  King  of 
England,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Pontiff  and  Henry  had 
started  in  the  same  race  ;  each  of  them,  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  alike  eager  to  be  the  mediator.  In  writing  to  Charles,  therefore, 
Henry  objects  to  the  Pontiff's  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vicenza, 
and  uses  many  arguments  with  him  to  oppose  it. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  course,  by  the  coromencement  of  this  year, 
so  £ur  from  weeping  over  his  lost  Queen,  matrimonial  alliances  had  be- 
come, with  Henry,  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  before  the  mournings  for  Queen  Jane  were  laid  aside,  he  commands 
his  ambassador,  Wyatt,  in  conference  with  the  Spanish  ministers,  '^  to 
let  fall  some  speech,  as  from  himsdf,  touching  his  wishes  that  he  (the 
King)  would  marry,  so  that  the  Imperial  Court  may  be  thereby  induced 
to  offer  him  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  whom  percase,  he,  the  King,  may 
honour  by  marriage,  her  virtue,  qualities,  and  behaviour,  being  reported 
to  be  such  as  is  worthy  to  be  much  advanced."^ 

This  suggestion  served  for  himself,  but  his  Majesty  had  a  child  by 
each  of  his  deceased  Queens  ;  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  they 
are  now  to  be  treated  as  so  many  chattels,  for  political  purposes  ;  a 
degradation  from  which  the  children  of  the  humblest  peasant  are  hap- 
pily exempt.  In  this  part  of  the  strange  procedure,  however,  the 
King's  Council  must  now  go  along  with  him  ;  though  not  one  of  them 
dared  even  to  whisper  about  a  Queen,  We  have  spoken  of  Crumwell,  as 
chiming  in  with  his  Master's  movements  ;  and  as  one  of  the  first  proofs 
of  this  we  have  a  very  curious  document,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  moment.  It  is  entitled  <<  Things  to  be  treated  of 
in  Council** 

«  Item,  Specially  to  note  in  what  state  the  King's  affairs  stand  m,  and  to  pro- 
vide so  that  his  Grace  may  at  the  least  have  one  friend,  and  now  the  case  stand- 
ing as  it  doth,  to  accelerate  that  matter,  so  that  it  may  be  done  in  time. 

**  Which  be  the  ways  and  means  for  the  King  to  acquire  this  friendship,  and 
upon  what  grounds.  First,  his  Highness  hath  two  daughters,  though  not  lawful, 
yet  King*i  daughters,  and  forasmuch  as  princes  commonly  conclude  amities, 
and  things  of  great  importance,  by  allianoes,  it  is  thought  necessary  that  these 
two  daughters  shall  be  made  of  tome  estimation,  without  the  which  no  man  will 
have  any  great  respect  unto  them. 

**  And  forasmuch  as  the  one  of  them  is  of  more  age  than  the  other,  and  more 
apt  to  make  a  present  alliance  than  the  other  for  want  of  age  is,  if  it  might  please, 
the  King's  Highness  to  declare  her  according  to  his  laws,  which  to  her  estima- 


7  HarleiaD  MS.,  No.  282,  fol.  3?.  .  8  idem,  fol.  IS. 
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tion  18  thought  will  be  a  great  things  or  else  otherwise  to  advance  her  to  some 
certain  living,  decent  for  such  an  estate^  whereby  she  may  be  the  better  had  in 
reputation ;  it  is  thought  the  more  acceleration  would  be  made  for  her :  and 
then  a  like  direction  to  be  taken  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  whereby  as  his  Grace 
by  the  one,  may  provide  him  with  a  present  friend,  so  he  may  have  the  other 
in  store  hereafter,  at  his  pleasure,  to  get  also  another  friend,  as  the  conmnodity 
of  his  affiurs  shall  require ;  for  as  we  think  the  only  sheet-anchor  the  Ftench 
King  hath,  is  to  compass  the  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  which  in  estate  were  not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
King's  daughters,  if  she  wanted  that  endowment  of  Milan,  which  the  French 
King  thinketh  by  that  means  to  get  into  his  hands,— and  if  that  should  happen, 
then  shall  not  only  the  French  King  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  wyre  together,  by 
all  likelihood  against  us,  so  that  the  King's  Highness  shall  be  destitute  of  friendf 
ship  on  all  sides  ;  but  also  his  daughters  shall  as  well  remain  unprwided  for, 
as  be  left  in  such  case  as  no  prince  of  honour  shall  be  left  to  desire  the  King's 
amity,  by  mean  of  either  of  the  same."^ 

Royal  blood  has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  subject  worthy  of  great 
veneration,  but  it  certainly  was  treated  here,  with  no  enviable  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  hesitation,  for  a  single 
day,  before  the  wild  counsel  was,  at  least,  attempted  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. By  the  22d  of  February,  Henry  himself  is  writing,  in  cypher,  to  his 
ambassador  Wyatt,  and  the  old  amity  was  supposed  to  be  renewed,  and 
confirmed.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  seemed  to  accept  of  the  over- 
ture for  his  Majesty*8  three  children,  including  the  infant  Edward  of 
four  months  old  !  Mary  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  Don  Louis  of  Portu- 
gal, Elizabeth  to  one  of  King  Ferdinand's  sons,  and  the  infant  Prince  to 
one  of  the  Emperor's  daughters,  bom  or  to  be  bom  !^*^ 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this,  when  Francis  advanced  once  more, 
and  professed  to  agree  that  Henry  should  be  the  mediator  between  him- 
self and  Charles  ;  sending  at  the  same  time  his  ambassador,  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,  with  his  commission  to  the  English  monarch.  He  farther 
promised  that  he  would  make  no  peace  otherwise,  and  that  as  to  the 
PontifiTs  Council  now  called,  he  would  show  all  friendship  to  Henry. 
The  ambassador  and  his  attendants  made  no  scmple  in  affirming  boldly, 
that  ''all  the  Emperor's  promises  had  no  good  fiedth  or  meaning  in  them, 
but  were  full  of  fraud  and  deceit."  To  all  this,  Henry  informs  Wyatt, 
he  had  replied  greatly  to  the  Emperor's  honour,  though  at  the  same 
moment  he  charges  his  ambassador  to  "  use  all  his  dexterity  that  the 
crafty  dealing  of  which  the  Frenchmen  spake,  might  be  discovered  in 
themselves."*^ 

Before  the  10th  of  March,  however,  and  as  if  the  Frenchmen  had 
spoken  truth,  Wriothsley,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels,  intimated 
a  sudden  change  in  the  Lady  Regent's  deportment,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  two  couriers  from  Spain  ;'^  and  by  the  4th  of  April,  Crum- 

»  Cotton  MS.,  Titni,  B.  i.,  fol.  48J.  'o  H«rleian  MS.,  No.  282,  fol.  i.,  and  fol.  17    Original. 

II  Harletan  MS.,  No.  2R2,  fol.  175, 182.  '3  idem.  fol.  187. 
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well,  in  writing  to  Spain,  informs  Sir  T.  Wjatt,  that  in  treating  with  the 
Spanish  ambassadors,  "  they  found  many  fair  words,  but  attended  with 
yery  small  effects/'  He  then  blames  Wyatt  for  sending  his  letters  open 
to  the  BisJiop  of  Winchester,  (Gabdikbb,  in  Paris,)  and  intimates  that  Dr. 
T.  Heynes  and  Dr.  Edmund  Bonner  are  coming  to  Barcelona  from  the 
Bang.'^  Next  day,  or  the  6th  of  April,  the  King  himself  writes  also  to 
Wyatt,  that  the  Spanish  ambassadors  in  England  had  no  power  to  treat 
with  him  as  to  the  "chiefest  point  of  all," — his  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Milan.^^  Bonner  and  Heynes,  on  the  7th,  were  the  bearers 
of  these  letters,  and  also  fresh  instructions,  to  co-operate  with  Wyatt, 
*'  in  searching  out  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  in  Spain,"  as  Wriothsley 
had  advLsed  ;^^  but  anxiety  being  still  on  the  increase,  by  the  16th 
Crumwell  orders  Sir  Thomas  home,  since  "  he  had  matters  to  declare  by 
word  of  mouth,  which  he  could  not  do  by  writing,"  and  Mr.  Pate  the 
bearer  is  to  be  his  successor.^*  On  the  4th  of  May,  however,  Henry  him- 
self writes,  informing  these  ambassadors  in  Spain  that  Francis,  through 
Oardiner  at  Paris,  had  now  offered  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Lady 
Mary  of  England,  in  hopes  that  the  Emperor  would  give  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  with  her !  But  that  as  the  French  King  had  now  referred  all 
matters  of  controversy  between  him  and  the  Emperor  to  the  Pontiff, 
Henry  could  not  allow  him  to  be  a  meddler,  a  mediator,  or  a  principal 
contrahent,  where  he  himself  should  be  a  party .^7 

What  then  must  have  been  the  mortification  of  the  English  monarch, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  both  by  France  and  Spain  f 
For  after  all  this  tortuous  procedure,  the  Emperor  and  Francis  actually 
negociated  through  the  Pontiff,  and  that  by  his  request  also,  at  Nicb. 
There,  Charles  appeared  as  though  he  woidd  not  bow  to  a  personal  inters 
view  with  his  rival,  which  was  only  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
parties  ;  while  the  Pontiff  managed  all  matters  between  them  so  dexter- 
ously, that  by  the  18  th  of  June,  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  ; 
both  powers  engaging  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  there  discuss 
their  pretensions  at  leisure !  Upon  this  Paul  recalled  his  Legates  gone 
to  Vicenza,  and  deferred  the  Council  called,  till  April  next  year:  boast- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  he  had  restored  peace  to  Europe. 

In  July,  the  Emperor  returning  home,  had  set  sail  for  Barcelona,  and 
drew  near  to  the  island  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When 
Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far  distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered 
it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  ashore,  and  proposed  a  personal 
interview  at  Aigues-Mortes.  The  Emperor  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  but  then  repaired  thither.    ''  As  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor  in 


13  Idem,  fbl.  189.  Gardiner  had  his  nnphow,  Cftrmain  Gardiner,  with  him  in  Franco,  and  he 
was  ever  bavy  in  showing  the  King's  letters  to  stranger*.  This  man,  who  printed  a  miserable 
and  false  tract  against  Pryth,  dated  from  Esher  Ist  August  1534,  was  afterwards  chaiiged  with 
denying  Henry's  Supremacy,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  so  late  as  the  7th  of  March  1644. 

14  Idem,  fol.  26.  «5  Idem,  fol.  32,  b.  >«  Idem,  fol.  107.  '7  Idem,  fol.  M. 
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ihe  Toad,  Francis,  reljing  implicitly  on  the  £mpeior*8  honour  for  his 
BKvaitjy  Yisited  him  on  board  his  galley,  and  was  entertained  with  the 
wannest  demonstrations  of  esteem.  Next  day,  the  Emperor  repaying 
the  confidence  which  the  King  had  placed  in  him,  landed,  and  met  with 
a  reception  equally  cordiaL  He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night 
After  twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity — after  so 
many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured — after  haying  formally 
giren  the  lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat — after  the 
Emperor  had  inreighed  so  publicly  (at  Rome)  against  Francis,  as  a 
prince  yoid  of  honour  or  integrity — and  after  Francis  had  accused  him 
of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son — such  an  interview 
appears  altogether  singular  and  eyen  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these 
monarchs  abounds  with  such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable 
hatred,  they  i^peared  to  pass  in  a  moment  to  the  most  cordial  recon- 
cilement ;  and  after  practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy, 
they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open  manners  of  two 
gentlemen."^^  At  present^  however,  it  is  evident  that,  cu  sovereigns, 
they  were  both  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  exhaustion  ;  or  alike 
wearied  "  in  the  multitude  of  their  counsels,  and  the  greatness  of  their 
way."  These  were  the  first  moments  of  a  breathing  time,  which,  after 
all,  so  fur  from  extending  to  ten,  was  disturbed  in  two  years,  and  ended 
in  four. 

The  Emperor  has  been  represented  as  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
St  Margaret's,  but  Lord  Herbert  affirms  that  this  meeting  was  by 
private  concert  between  the  two  sovereigns ;  as  from  the  number  of 
their  atUndanUy  and  their  mutual  jealousy  of  Paul,  their  seeing  each 
other,  whether  at  their  respective  Courts,  or  in  the  Pontiffs  at  Nice,  was 
not  9afe,  This  is  most  probably  correct ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  am- 
bassadors of  England  also,  were  with  both  Charles  and  Francis.  Bon- 
ner's amusing  account  of  Wyatt,  Heynes,  and  himself,  being  at  Villa 
Franca,  is  given  by  Foxe ;  while  Gardiner  also  was  with  the  French 
King.  But,  besides,  Cardinal  Pcle  was  actually  with  the  PontiflT,  only 
two  miles  distant,  at  Nice  ;  where  he  had  been  most  courteously  treated 
and  caressed  by  all  parties.^^ 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Emperor  and  his  atUndanU  during 
this  meeting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  Sir  T. 
Wyatt  had  been  recalled,  and  in  returning  he  proceeded  "/rom  Villa 
Franca,  in  post,  into  England."  In  order,  therefore,  to  prolong  the 
delusion,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  Charles  had  made  proposals 
from  this  very  spot,  to  induce  the  King  of  England  to  join  him  in  a 
friendly  league,  which  might  be  made  effective  against  Francis ! !  It 
was  probably  this  step  which  led  Crumwell  to  suspect,  if  not  declare, 

••  Robertton'f  Charle*  V.        '»  See  the  letter  of  Theobald,  already  quoted,  page  a3t>,  rol.  I. 
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that  "  the  friendship  at  Aigv^e9-Mortes  wovld  not  last;"  but  his  royal 
Master,  though  affecting  to  be  gratified  by  this  overture,  did  not  then 
pay  any  attention  to  it.^  The  fiict  was,  that  other  parties,  from  Ger- 
many, of  whom  we  shall  hear  presently,  were  now  in  England ;  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  just  described,  Henry,  from  political 
motives,  was  now  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  his  matrimonial  excursions, 
and  see  whether,  by  some  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Overman  Princes, 
he  might  not  improve  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  and  be  ready  to  cope 
with  both  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  set  on  by  the  Pontiff,  should  any 
attempt  be  made  upon  England. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  Emperor  had  re-embarked  for  Barcelona ; 
and,  still  steadily  carrying  on  the  fiurce  with  England,  upon  reaching 
home,  he  immediately  despatched  a  commission,  dated  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  to  his  sister  the  Princess  Regent  of  Flanders,  ''  to  treat 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Henry  VIII.  about  the  renevfol  of  treaties 
and  marriages."  ^^  While  Francis,  who  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  the 
b^inning  of  September,  found  upon  the  road,  that  a  change  must  take 
place  in  the  British  embassy  at  his  Court. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  no  welcome  news,  more  especially  to  the  King 
of  England,  for  certainly  he  had  now  been  out-witted  by  both  Sovereigns  ; 
while  such  an  assembly  as  had  now  been  held  at  Nice,  might  well  cause 
Henry  to  forbode  a  storm.  Marriage  with  any  foreign  party  must  be 
laid  aside  for  a  few  months,  and  another  course  of  policy  pursued. 
Meanwhile,  of  the  two  Sovereigns,  Henry  was  most  incensed  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  he  had  most  reason ;  while  Gardiner's  procedure 
as  ambassador,  had  contributed  to  embarrass  the  counsels  of  his  own 
Sovereign.  Though  living  in  Paris,  he  leaned  towards  the  side  of  the 
Emperor.  He,  as  well  as  Thirlby  his  coadjutor,  who  had  no  objections, 
must  be  recalled,  and  the  Court  of  France  be  frimished  with  another 
man.  As  Bonner,  therefore,  with  Heynes,  had  returned  from  Villa 
Franca  to  Barcelona,  the  King's  letters  were  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  former ;  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  France,  and  succeed  Gardiner. 
The  latter,  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  had  soured  all  things  ;  since  being  one 
who  both  disliked  his  own  King's  late  proceedings,  and  secretly  fiivoured 


>o  In  four  months  after  this,  howerer,  he  will.  Meanwhile,  let  it  only  be  observed  that  Wyatt 
had  arrived  in  London  with  the  orertnre  on  the  17th  of  June,  as  it  appears  by  the  account  of 
his  expenses.— fTipcv.  c.  sir.,  foL  19. 

<i  Cotton  MS.,  Vespas.  c  tU.,  foL  80.  It  certainly  would  baffle  the  researches  of  the  most 
careful  obserrer,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  SoTereigns,  or  their  adTisers,  exceeded  in  duplicity. 
But  the  reader  may  remark  that  while  Charles  was  in  the  very  act  of  negodating  with  the 
King  of  Fiance,  he  had  sent  by  Wyatt,  in  June,  proposals  to  the  King  of  England  for  a  league 
against  him.  The  proposals  reached  London  by  the  17th,  but  the  very  next  dag  Charles  bad 
agreed  to  a  truce  with  Praods,  for  ten  years ;  had  exchanged  dvilittes  with  him  after  thb  at 
Aigues-Mortes ;  and  yet  here  is  a  mock  commission  for  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  England ! 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  busy  with  the  German  Confederates,  and  wo  shall  see  in  October, 
how  he  acted  towards  Charles  in  return. 
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die  Emperor,  he  did  his  master  little  seryice  in  that  Court."  ^  Bonner 
set  off  immediately^  and  meeting  with  Ghurdiner  not  &r  from  Lyon,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  when  slowly  following  the  French  King,  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  took  place  between  the  parties.  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  evidently,  by  his  own  showing,  lived  in  great  style  at 
Paris,  as  ambassador,  felt  like  a  man  that  was  caught  in  an  evil  course, 
and  he  was  also  indignant  at  the  idea  of  Archdeacon  Bonner  succeeding 
him.  '<  His  disdainful  nature,"  says  Foxe,  "  did  stomach  him  exceed- 
ingly," and  the  quarrel  continued  so  hot  between  them,  as  actually  to 
last  all  the  way,  like  a  running  fight,  from  near  Lyon,  through  Tarare, 
Varennes,  Moulins,  and  Bourges,  to  Blois.^  Francis,  however,  being  at 
the  village  of  Ohambord,  ten  miles  eastward,  Gardiner  behoved  then  to 
introduce  his  successor,  and  the  King  having  left  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, Bonner  followed  him  on  the  third,  in  all  haste  to  Paris.  But  a  few 
days  elapsed  after  his  arrival,  when,  to  his  overflowing  joy,  he  found 
by  a  letter  from  CrumweU,  that  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
His  predecessor,  Edward  Fox,  a  very  different  man,  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  had  died  on  the  8th  of  May ;  and  Orumwell  as  well  as  Oranmer  being 
now  completely  deceived  by  Bonner,  they  at  once  elevated  this  monster 
in  human  shape.^^  Gardiner,  before  leaving  Paris,  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  of  this  appointment,  and  in  the  end  of  September,  left  that  city 
for  England,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  three  years.  He  came  home^ 
it  will  be  evident,  with  a  heart  full  of  mischievous  device,  and  as  full 
of  secret  revenge  against  Crumwell ;  first  for  his  being  sent  abroad  at 
the  time  he  was,  in  1635,  and  now  for  his  being  recalled.^ 


tt  Herbert,  gtiwrmlly  rerj  comet,  baa  bowtrer  by  misUkt  placad  Bonner's  remoral  from 
Spain  into  France,  in  1337 :  and  tbit  maj  bart  led  Lingard  and  otber  biatoriana  to  limit  tbe 
abaence  of  Gardiner  to  two  yean.  Gardiner  waa  abroad  tbree  year*  to  a  day,  aa  will  be 
•bown  preaently. 

n  Tbat  ia,  if  ve  can  trutt  Bonner's  own  words.  Tbe  scene  is  drawn  witb  grapbic  minnteness, 
and  forms  a  Urely  picture  of  botb  tbe  men.  Poze  giree  it  entire,  aa  sent  borne  to  CnunwelL 
Tltey  were  dear  friends  before,  when,  in  January  isaft,  Bonner  publisbed  a  bighly  eulogistic 
preiSsce  to  Gardiner's  iMok  "  De  rera  obcdientia ;"  and  tbey  will  be  cordial  friends  again,  wben 
botb  of  tbem  oome.to  unite  in  sbedding  tbe  blood  of  tbeir  countrymen,  a  few  years  hence.  Bon- 
ner was  now  starting  in  tbat  deeply  hypocritical  career,  in  which  be  so  completely  deceired 
even  Crumwell. 

M  For  some  reason,  tbe  royal  assent  waa  not  giren  till  tbe  STtb  of  Norember ;  but  so  early  as 
tbe  12th  of  September,  when  Gardiner  was  still  in  Paris,  we  shall  presently  find  Corerdale  and 
Grafton  referring  to  Bonner  as  BIsbop  elect.  This  appointment  Crumwell  regarded  aa  a  ralu- 
able  stroke  of  poUcy  at  the  moment,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  tbe  first  steps  to  bis  own 
ruin.  Yet  what  could  he  possibly  do  ?  Gardiner  bad  been  counter-working  bim  on  tbe  Con- 
tinent, though  bis  recall  waa  most  probably  by  Henry's  desire.  He  might  wish  to  arail  himself 
of  this  Bishop's  counsel,  as  be  bad  begun  to  desire  that  of  another— Tnnstal. 

M  None  of  the  historians  furnish  any  precise  date  for  Gardiner's  departure  to  France,  or  his 
return  to  England ;  some  rating  bis  absence  at  two,  and  others  at  three  years.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty ia  happily  remored  by  a  curious  original  document—"  tbe  account  of  his  expenses."  For 
bis  diet  alone,  be  charges  "  from  tbe  1st  October  in  tbe  S7tb,  to  tbe  88tb  September  in  tbe  SOtb 
year  of  bis  Grace's  reign,"  or  from  1535  to  1538,  rix.  lOM  days  at  jt2, 13S.  4d.  per  day  I  Then 
there  was  posting,  &c,  and  £500  given,  out  of  £8000  lent  to  bim  by  the  King.  Altogether,  his 
embaasy  cost  England  £ASff4,  0s.  8d.  This,  according  to  our  present  value  of  money,  was  equal 
to  about  £64,000 !  No  wonder  than  he  was  delif^ted  witb  his  appointment,  reluctant  to  give  it 
up,  and  bad  l>oasted  of  his  iti^k.    For,  besides  all  this,  there  was  the  See  of  Winchester,  ralued 
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Such  were  those  negociations  of  this  year,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
in  which  Henry  himself  had  taken  so  warm  an  interest,  as  to  write  with 
his  own  hand  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  as  frequently  as  Crumwell,  or  rather 
more  so  ;  hut  there  were  others,  of  a  different  character,  in  which 
Cbanmbb  and  Obumwell  were  as  deeply  interested,  and  these  now  de- 
mand notice. 

To  both  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  the  present  year  could  not  fedl  to  be 
one  of  great  anxiety.  Their  impetuous  and  wayward  royal  Master,  re- 
lieved from  wedlock,  was  like  a  vessel  that  had  been  loosed  frx>m  her 
mooring.  We  have  seen  how  eagerly  he  was  bent  on  alliance  with  a 
foreign  Queen ;  but  such  a  step  could  not  be  anticipated  without  trem- 
bling apprehension.  It  had  been  during  the  brief  existence  of  two 
English  Queens  in  succession,  that  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  had  arrived 
at  their  present  standing,  and  though  the  former  had  been  particularly 
cautious  of  any  interference  with  the  royal  fancy,  yet  until  the  King 
was  fixed  in  his  choice,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  happen. 

The  only  path  left  open  to  them,  however,  they  did  not  fail  to  pursue. 
While  Henry  therefore  was  busy  in  one  direction,  with  Crumwell  ob- 
sequiously in  attendance  ;  both  he  and  Cranmer  were  equally  active  in 
another.  So  early  as  the  month  of  January,  we  find  that  the  King  had 
been  correcting,  with  his  own  pen,  "  the  Bishops'  Book,"  of  which  we 
heard  last  year ;  but  not  until  after  the  change  in  continental  affiiirs  in 
June,  does  Henry  appear  to  have  regarded  with  any  deep  interest,  the 
course  of  policy  and  discussion  with  those  German  States,  in  which 
Cranmer  especially  had  been  so  engaged — States  which  the  Emperor, 
at  the  moment,  was  regarding  with  an  evil  eye. 

On  the  first  of  March,  however,  or  just  when  Francis  had  feigned  to 
agree  that  Henry  should  be  the  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  charging  the  latter  with  deceit ;  Christopher  Mount,  a  German 
frequently  employed,  and  Thomas  Paynel,  were  despatched  into  Germany, 
to  ascertain  precisely  who  the  German  Confederates  were,  then  assem- 
bled at  Brunswick,  and  whether  their  league  was  for  "  general  defence," 
or  for  matters  of  religion  only.  These  States,  aware  of  the  Emperor's 
feeling  respecting  them,  had  desired  that  Henry  should  unite  with  them, 
and  own  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  ;  Christian  III.  King  of  Den- 
mark having  just  united  with  them.  They  now,  therefore,  despatched 
three  individuals  on  an  Embassy  into  England,  namely,  Francis  Burg- 
hart,  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  a-Boyneburg,  and 


at  £2400.  or  equal  to  more  than  £30,000  annually,  ninninK  on  all  the  time !  Wyatt,  who  wat 
then  also  abroad,  received  only  fortj-one  thillinRS  per  day,  for  about  the  half  of  hit  time,  though 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  Gardiner's  charge;  but  then  Sir  Thomas  had  no  iee  behind  him.— 
Compare  Cotton  MS.  Vespas.  c.  xir.,  fol.  18  and  19.  These  three  years  of  Gardiner's  absence 
from  England  become  remarkably  significant,  the  more  they  are  observed,  with  reference  to 
TyndaU  and  thk  Scripturk&,  as  well  as  the  cetsatioti  from  pertecution,  and  its  vtgoroui  com- 
mencement upon  his  RBTURK. 
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Frederick  Myconiiu.  These  men  arrived  in  England,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  the  first  of  them  bearing  a  letter  from  Melancthon  to  the  King. 
His  Majesty  haying  appointed  certain  bishops  and  doctors  to  converse 
with  them,  the  conferences  and  debates  had  continued  for  three  months.^ 
So  early  as  the  month  of  June,  however,  the  King  grew  impatient  for 
the  presence  of  Tunstal,  who  was  still  at  a  distance,  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  North.  This  was  a  bad  omen,  and  the  fi/rBt  token  of  some 
approaching  change.  Crumwell,  however,  must  order  him  up,  and  Tun- 
stal,  Ux  from  reluctant,  gladly  replies  from  Newcastle  on  the  27th  of 
June,  that  he  is  coming  with  all  "  convenient  diligence.*^  The  King 
therefore  employed  Attn  to  answer  the  German  Divines  ;  but  by  the  15th 
of  August  their  patience  being  exhausted,  they  had  resolved  on  return- 
ing home.  From  all  that  had  transpired  on  the  Continent,  Henry,  by 
this  moment,  was  suspicious  not  only  of  treachery  at  home,  but  invasion 
from  abroad.  He  was  himself  gone  to  some  distance,  "  taking  special 
care  of  the  sea  coasts,  and  particularly  had  an  eye  to  the  actions  of  those 
who  might  stir  in  fitvour  of  Cardinal  Pole.'*^  Cranmer,  therefore,  im- 
plored the  Germans  to  remain  at  least  till  the  King's  return,  and  they 
agreed  to  abide  for  another  month,  in  the  faith  of  his  Majesty  writing 
in  excuse  of  their  long  delay.®  The  Primate  then  most  earnestly  turned 
to  his  brethren,  the  Bishops,  but  they  were  not  to  be  moved  notr,  by  any 
of  kU  solicitations.  They  had  been  treated  as  men  of  no  accoimt,  ever 
since  the  memorable  Convocation  in  1536 ;  so  that  after  ten  days  he  must 
inform  Crumwell,  that  he  now  saw  "  they  only  sought  an  occasion  to  break 
the  concord."  They  affirmed  besides,  that  '<  they  knew  that  the  King's 
Grace  had  taken  upon  himsdf  to  answer  the  said  orators."  In  this  they 
were  not  fta  from  the  exact  truth  ;  and  here  was  the  second  omen,  to 
both  Cranmer  and  Crumwell,  of  declining  influence.  To  the  Grerman  ob- 
jections against  the  half-communion,  private  masses,  and  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  Henry  would^  on  no  account,  bow  ;  and  having  employed 
Tunstal  to  give  them  a  formal  reply  in  Latin,  after  commending  the 
Envoys  for  their  learning,  and  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  Cranmer,  his  Majesty  then  dismissed  them.^ 

Here  the  historian  requires  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  back. 


M  There  was  no  Conrocation  cither  in  1A37  or  1538.  But  Strype,  in  his  annola,  has  misled  his 
rsadars  by  qtceldng  of  a  Convocation  as  held  on  the  2d  May  1538 :  and  he  repeats  this,  in  his  life 
of  Cranmer,  nnder  1539 ;  though  there  he  famishes  ns  with  the  rectification  of  his  mistake. 
"The  Xing,"  says  be,  **  had  sent  bis  letters  written  the  12th  of  March  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
wign,  ria.  1538,  for  snmmoning  a  Conrocation  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  the  Sd  May/'— bnt  this  was 
next  year,  and  the  12th  of  March  in  the  30th  of  Henry,  vat  1539. 

*7  Gov.  State  Papers,  v.,  p.  1S8. 

*>  Herbert  He  was  gone  as  far  as  Dorcr,  and  had  not  returned  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Got.  Sute  Papers,  L,  588. 

»  Got.  Bute  Papers,  toI.  L,  p.  5791 

*>  For  the  argnmentatlTe  paper  of  the  German  ambassadors,  dated  5th  August,  see  Clcop. 
B.  T.,  foL  173;  and  for  Henry's  reply  by  Tunstal,  /dan,  fol.  215.  Both  are  giren  by  Burnet,  and 
partly  tnuslated  by  CoIKer.  The  Germans  had  left  in  September,  and  most  opportunely  fur 
GAROiJtsR's  purposes,  who  had  arrivrd  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
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Many  things,  it  will  now  be  observed  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
absence  of  these  men,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  although  all  this  time  they  were  not  idle. 
But  now,  the  first  of  these  has  arriyed  from  France,  and  the  others 
were  in  waiting  for  him.  All  the  three  were  impatient  for  a  change  ; 
but  for  three  years  they  had  not,  in  concert,  been  near  the  ear  of  his 
Majesty.  They  were  so  now,  and  Gardiner  especially  after  acting  his 
part  on  the  Continent,  had  been  all  the  while  nursing  his  wrath,  to  keep 
it  warm.  It  had  just  burst  forth  with  rude  violence  upon  Bonner  in 
France,  but  now  resuming  his  wonted  dexterity  and  self-command,  we 
shall  soon  find  how  cordially  the  King  of  England,  notwithstanding  his 
wayward  temper,  fell  under  the  influence  of  this  old  faction.  Even  in 
Gardiner's  absence,  Ormmwell  and  Oranmer  had  been  threading  their 
way  in  perilous  seas,  but  they  were  now  come  within  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  breakers.  Not  that  Grumwell  could,  by  any  means,  be 
yet  dispensed  with.  Far  from  it.  The  times  were  portentous,  and  more 
money  will  be  required  presently ;  and  in  procuring  this,  neither  the  Duke 
nor  the  Bishops  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  Majesty.  During  the 
whole  of  this  year,  Orumwell's  visitors  were  abroad  throughout  the 
country,  in  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  larger  Monasteries  ;  and 
even  at  this  very  moment  he  was  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his  royal 
Master,  by  supplies  of  money  .^^  But  in  other  matters,  the  influence  of 
Grumwell  was  now  upon  the  decline,  and  so,  like  Wolsey,  long  before 
he  was  attainted.  This  he  must  have  felt  deeply,  and  this  change  forms 
the  key  to  many  of  his  future  actions,  and  even  his  language. 

The  reader  must  have  observed,  that  from  January  to  May  at  least, 
the  King  of  England  leaned  rather  towards  the  Emperor,  who  was  all 
the  while  deceiving  him ;  Gardiner,  though  ambassador  to  Francis,  had 
long  done  the  same,  and  now  he  may  help  his  royal  Master,  however 
meanly,  to  resume  his  strange  negociations  with  Gharles.^* 

At  all  events,  so  early  as  the  16th  of  October,  instructions  were  drawn 
out  for  Sir  T.  Wyatt  once  more,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Philip  Hoby,  to  be 
declared  unto  the  Emperor ;  who  might  well  smile  at  their  return.® 


SI  Images  and  Crosses  were  breaking  to  pieces,  or  giren  to  the  flames,  and  he  was  drying  np 
those  sources  of  wealth  which  had  been  saperstitlouslj  accumulated  at  the  Shrines.  The  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Thomas  Becket  at  Canterbury,  where  the  gold,  silrer,  and  jewels,  which 
were  conreyed  into  Henry's  coffers,  filled  two  ponderous  chests,  each  of  which  required  eight 
strong  men  to  carry.  The  Royal  of  France,  a  jewel  of  great  ralne,  which  had  lain  there  for 
abore  three  centuries  and  a-half,  the  King  ever  afterwards  wore  in  a  ring  on  his  finger.  It  had 
been  presented  with  a  massy  cup  of  gold,  by  Lewis  VII.  of  France  in  1179 ;  then  performing  pil- 
grimage, the  year  before  his  own  death,  to  recover  from  illness  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II. 

3«  Lingard,  from  Le  Grand,  has  represented,  not  merely  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  Gardiner  as 
returning  a  year  before ;  and  after  an  honourable  exile  of  tioo  years,  as  repairing  to  Winches- 
ter, without  even  seeing  the  King ;  from  whence  he  recalls  him  to  Court  in  Lent  1539.  But  all 
this  has  been,  and  will  be  disproTed.  Gardiner  will  appear  presently,  in  high  favour,  at  West- 
minster Hall ;  but  he  did  not  preach  his  sermon  till  154a 

83  Harleian  Ma.  No.  289,  foL  7a  But  the  original,  in  twelve  pages,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  Vcspas.,  c.  vii.,  7I.S2;  with  the  interlineations  of  Henry,  in  his  own  hand- 
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On  the  25th,  both  Bonner  and  Oames  warned  Orumwell  that  the  Lady 
Biaiy  of  Broflsels  and  the  King  of  France  had  met  by  appointment '^—-cer- 
tainly a  suspicious  circumstance.  And  yet,  by  the  28th  of  next  month, 
though  the  King  himself  writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  complaining  of 
the  Emperor's  proceedings,  proposed  by  himself,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Mary  with  the  ''  in&nt  **  of  Portugal,  Don  Louis — still  "  he  is 
willing  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  by  marrying  the  Duchess  of 
Milan  on  honourable  terms,  and  conclude  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sire.**  At  the  same  time,  Henry  now  proposes  marrying  his  daughter 
Mary  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cleveg,  or  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  craving  the 
Emperor's  opinion.^  But  the  year  closed  without  the  slightest  pro- 
gress, or  any  satisfiAction  to  the  King  of  England  ;  and  therefore  here 
we  must  leave  the  subject  till  next  year. 

Before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  return,  there  was  one  man,  who, 
above  all  others,  had  excited  Henry's  warmest  indignation.  This,  it 
may  be  anticipated,  was  Cardinal  Pols.  By  the  month  of  August,  this 
year,  Theobald,  as  well  as  others,  had  afforded  information  of  his  very 
courteous  entertainment  at  Nice  ;^  but  (Gardiner,  who  cared  for  no 
man's  life,  if  he  could  only  rise  in  royal  fnvour,  and  undermine  all  other 
advisers,  could  now  plentifully  furnish  farther  particulars.  He  had 
joined  with  the  King  of  France,  last  year,  in  banishing  the  Cardinal 
from  Paris ;  and  as  he  ever  considered  Pole  to  be  a  weak  man,  so  he 
would  not  be  slow  now  to  assist  the  King  in  regarding  him  as  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  present  combination  on  the  Continent.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Henry's  persuasion ;  and  it  must  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, by  the  Cardinal  being  sent  in  November  as  Legate  into  Spain,  to 
stimulate  the  Emperor  to  invade  England.  His  relations  in  England, 
as  suspected  of  treason,  were  now  to  be  dealt  with.  His  brother.  Sir 
Geoffirey  Pole,  being  first  committed,  is  said  to  have  made  certain  dis- 
closures to  the  Council,  when  Lord  Montacute,  another  brother,  the 


wrHii^  Thna  be  is  peraoDaDy  identitled  with  th«  contents ;  And  u  we  hare  noticed  the  dnpli. 
city  of  the  Emperor,  it  wonld  be  unfair  to  pass  orer  the  King  ho  had  been  trying  to  cajole. 
Henry,  it  is  evident,  had  been  nrgodating  with  the  German  States,  bnt  with  a  more  immediate 
eye  to  politics  than  religion,  and.  their  ambassadors  once  dismissed,  he  tarns  to  the  Emperor 
once  more,  and  what  does  he  say?—"  His  Majesty  remembering  the  gentle  overtnres  unto  his 
Highness,  by  the  said  Emperor,  made /rem  Villa  Franca^  the  which  orertores,  tho'  his  Grace 
took  Terr  thanklhlly  and  embraced  them,  yet  noTertheless,  at  that  time,  lest  he  should  be 
noted  to  be  an  inUmtpier  of  the  common  qoiet  of  Christendom— his  Grace  stayed  to  send  his 
commission  to  conclude  the  same,  until  that  assuredly  should  l>e  passed  V— though  there  was 
nothing  he  deprecated  mortt  than  the  union  qf  Fronde  and  Charles—"  intending  neTertheless, 
after  the  same,  to  join  the  Emperor  in  all  reasonable  things  and  oomdMoM"— although  he  had 
been  nrgoeiaUng  with  the  Gervtan  States,  mainly  uith  the  view  qf  keeping  him  in  dieck I  But  why 
delay  for  Jbur  months  to  send  proposals,  or  why,  for  three,  pay  no  regard  to  the  Emperor's  com- 
mission  in  July?  Of  course  Hcury  would  not  tell  that  he  had  been  courting  alliance  else- 
where. But—"  these  things  well  considered,  1  report  me  both  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Council, 
whether  I  hare  not  had  cause  both  to  be  slacks  and  occasion  to  think  that  he  and  his  agents  did 
dhoemble  with  us  for  winning  of  time,  which  ways  being  far  from  a  sincere  friend's  demeanour, 
we  heartily  require  him  to  no  more  put  in  use  with  us."— Just  as  if  Charles  had  not  known,  by 
this  time,  tiow  Henry  had  been  occupied,  instead  of  being  sladc. 
**  Calig.,  E.  ir.,  fol.  B.    Onlba,  B.  x.,  8».        ^  Harl.  MS.,  fol.  £9.        »  See  vol.  i.,  page  XHh 
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Countess  of  Salisbury,  their  aged  mother,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville,  were  arrested.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember last,  the  Peers  were  arraigned,  and  on  the  3d  of  January,  the 
two  Knights.  Sir  Geoffirey  was  pardoned,  but  the  other  three  had  suf- 
fered at  Towerhill  on  the  9th  of  that  month.^ 


The  present  year,  as  connected  with  Crumwell  and  Cran- 
MER,  now  demands  notice.  The  influence  of  Grardiner  and 
.  Tunstal,  they  being  at  last  united,  and  near  the  King,  was 
far  from  being  confined  to  foreign  politics.  It  was  still  more 
apparent  in  their  taking  advantage  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Gardiner'^s  absence,  and  now  artfully  turning  it  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  they  either  hated  or  persecuted. 

At  that  Convocation  in  1536,  or  the  first  of  an  unprece- 
dented character,  where  Crumwell  had  presided  as  Vice- 
gerent, and  with  a  high  hand  over  the  Bishops,  Cranmer  had 
introduced  certain  articles,  informing  all  present  that  the 
SctcramenU  must  be  first  settled ;  and  as  the  creed,  whether 
framed  by  himself  or  the  King,  or  by  both  in  union,  was 
guarded  by  sanguinary  penalties,  it  formed  a  most  convenient 
instrument  for  any  persecutor.  After  this,  it  is  true,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  Bible  of  J  53  7,  Cranmer  would  seem  as  though  he 
had  either  questioned  or  undervalued  the  articles  passed  and 
subscribed:  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  been  evidently 
eager  to  receive  the  Germans  to  a  conference,  and  as  much  so 
to  have  retained  them  in  discussion.  Probably  he  thought, 
that  as  they  could  defend  their  own  faith,  under  safe-conduct, 
and  so  boldly  question  or  oppose  some  of  the  royal  dogmas, 
thus  some  impression  might  be  made  on  his  obstinate  and 
self-willed  master.  In  this,  however,  he  had  now  been  deeply 
disappointed,  when  lo  !  Stephen  Gardiner  arrived  in  London. 

Gardiner  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  all  this  courting 
of  the  German  Confederated  States.  Even  when  abroad,  and 
two  years  ago,  he  had  strongly  advised  the  King  against  it ; 
but  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  former  argu- 
ments, and  the  crisis  was  particularly  favourable  to  his  add- 
ing "  many  like  words.**^  He  had  been  living  for  three  years 
on  the  Continent ;  and  as  his  royal  Master,  in  all  his  move- 
ments, was  governed  solely  by  political  motives,  no  man  was 


37  See  Tol.  i.,  page  531,  note  105. 
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more  able  than  Gkurdiner  to  tarn  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs  to  some  positive  account,  in  favour  of  his 
own  views.  These,  of  course,  were  diametricallj  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  Grumwell  and  Granmer.  Henry,  he  had  in- 
sinuated formerly,  was  a  Sovereign,  but  these  Germans,  very 
inferior  princes,  the  mere  subjects  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it 
was  below  the  Kings's  dignity  to  form  any  league  with  them, 
except  as  lord  of  them  all.  He  was  '^  Head  of  the  Church''^ 
in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  in  all  matters  of  faith,  they,  of 
course,  ought  to  bow  to  him.  Besides,  he  was  an  author  of 
high  renown ;  and  having,  by  his  book  against  Luther,  gained 
the  title  of  ^'  Defender  of  the  Faith,^  it  was  now  of  more  im- 
portance than  ever,  that  he  should  appear  the  lord  and  master 
of  all  sentiments  and  opinions  within  his  own  dominions,  and 
give  distinct  intimation  to  all  what  his  own  opinions  were. 
Pole  had  charged  his  Majesty  with  the  crime  of  changing  his 
religion;  whereas  now,  through  Tunstal,  not  only  private 
masses,  involving  auricular  confession,  had  been  maintained, 
but  all  the  wonders  of  the  mass.  One  of  the  points  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  Envoys  from  Oermany,  had  related  to  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  and  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  people  at 
large ;  but  in  the  final  reply  by  Tunstal  and  Henry,  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  concomitance  had  been  affirmed  to  the  last 
degree  of  incomprehensibility.  Should  any  man  in  England, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  presume  to  question  tkcU  point,  a 
fine  opportunity  was  presented  to  Oardiner  and  Tunstal  for 
using  all  their  address  and  sophistry.  The  King,  it  has  been 
said,  ^^  valued  Oardiner^s  abilities  for  business,  saw  his  mean- 
ness, and  was  not  aware  that  he  himself  was  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  the  fawning  subtilty  which  he  despised.""  In 
one  word,  no  moment  could  be  more  favourable  for  bloody  pur- 
poses. Henry  was  chafed  by  the  policy  of  the  European 
Sovereigns,  enraged  at  Pole  as  well  as  at  his  pointed  charges, 
if  not  also  irritated  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  their  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  creed  of  1536,  therefore,  (forming  the  first  articles  im- 
posed upon  England,)  as  if  framed  for  the  occasion,  was  now 
to  be  put  in  operation.  The  King  had  entitled  it — ^'  Articles 
devised  to  establish  Christian  quiekieu  among  us  C  and  Cran- 
mer,  in  bringing  it  before  the  Convocation,  had  insisted  that 
the  sacraments  must  he  first  settled;  but  in  doing  this,  he 
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probably  little  dreamt  that  two  of  those  very  articles  would 
prove  the  first  occasion  of  his  embruing  his  own  hands  in 
blood.  The  first  article  was  baptism,  and  with  it  the  King 
began.  Henry  had  decreed  that  all  his  people  ^'  onght,  and 
must  of  necessity^  believe  certainly,  ^at  baptism  was  instituted 
as  a  thing  necessary  ybr  Ae  aUaining  of  werlasHng  KfT — 
^'  that  by  this  they  shall  have  remission  of  sins^  and  the  grace 
and  fatouT  of  God'*' — '*  that  this  promise  of  grace  and  life, 
which  is  adjoined  unto  baptism,  pertaineth  not  only  to  such 
as  have  the  use  of  reason,  but  also  to  infants,  who,  by  this 
sacrament,  be  made  ther^  the  very  sons  and  children  of 
€K>d — that  infants  must  needs  be  christened,  because  they  be 
bom  in  original  sin,  which  sin  cannot  be  remitted,  but  by  the 
sacrament  of  baptism."'* 

It  has  been  afiirmed  that  there  were  many  in  England 
who  denied  the  gross  errors  here  propounded ;  and  the  list  of 
^'  dogmata^  presented  to  the  Convocation  in  1 536,  as  pre- 
vailing throughout  ^e  country,  might  be  referred  to  as  prov- 
ing this;  but  the  parties  seized,  at  this  moment,  were  not 
Henry'^s  people— im?^  his  own  subjects.  They  were  foreigners, 
Germans,  who  had  fled  from  their  own  country  to  avoid  per- 
secution there.  They  might  therefore  have  at  least  been 
first  warned  to  leave  the  kingdom.  But  no — the  King  must 
speak  out,  in  no  unequivocal  terms,  as  to  his  orthodoxy ;  and 
both  Granmer  and  Grumwell,  as  well  as  others,  now  fall  in 
with  the  stream  of  blood. 

On  the  first  of  October,  a  commission,  in  the  King'^s  name, 
was  given  out  to  Cranmer^  Stokesly,  and  Samson,  as  Bishops, 
including  Hea^,  Skip,  Thirlby,  Gwent,  Robert  Barnes^  and 
Edward  Grome,  to  try  these  people  ^^  lately  come  into  this 
realm,  where  they  lurk  secretly  in  divers  comers  and  places.'" 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  crime  whatever,  save  the  denial 
of  this  article,  or  the  doctrine  contained  in  it ;  and  we  have 
no  record  of  their  trial.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  it  was  not 
to  be  expected;  as  by  the  commission  itself,  the  commis- 
sioners had  authority  to  execute  the  premises^  notwithstanding 
part  of  them  might  be  contrary  to  the  customary  course  and  forms 
of  law !  This  most  humiliating  document  for  Granmer,  was 
subscribed  by  Grumwell.*    The  result  was,  that  three  men 


^  These  poor  people  they  were  to  try—'* tnmnuirie  et  de  piano;"  to  examine  them  either 
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and  one  woman  bore  faggots  at  Paula's  cross,  and  two  others,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  were  consigned  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield. 
Bnt  another  article  of  the  creed  imposed,  famished  ground 
for  a  far  more  conspicuous  triumph  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  when  a  more  miserable  spectacle  of  a  royal  tyrant 
taunting  and  worrying  his  victim,  Westminster  Hall  pro- 
bably never  witnessed,  before  nor  since.  John  Lambert^  a 
convert  of  Bilney's,  who  is  said  to  have  associated  with  Tyn- 
dale  and  Fryth  when  abroad,  had,  in  the  reign  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  been  brought  to  England;  and  before  Warham,  in 
1532,  had  answered  to  not  fewer  than  forty-five  articles  laid 
against  him.  Warham,  however,  died  that  year,  and  Lam- 
bert was  discharged.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  persecution,  he 
then  changed  his  name  to  Nicholson ;  and  being  a  man  of 
learning,  he  had,  since  that  period,  earned  an  honourable  sub- 
sistence, by  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  This  year.  Dr.  John 
Tailour,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  preaching  at 
St.  Peter^s,  Comhill,  on  '*  transubstantiation.'''*  Lambert  or 
Nicholson,  after  hearing  him,  had  offered  civilly  to  argue  the 
point,  but  Tailour  required  him  to  commit  his  thoughts  to 
writing;  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  those  times,  and  that 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  immortal  Fryth.  On  showing 
the  paper  to  Robert  Bamet^  of  whom  we  have  just  heard,  as  a 
member  in  commission  with  Cranmer,  he  advised  Tailour  to 
lay  it  before  the  Archbishop,  now  so  rigidly  observed  by  all 
his  brethren  of  "  the  old  learning.**^  Lambert  once  brought 
into  Court,  appealed  from  the  Bishops  to  the  King;  when 
Gardiner  suggested  that  a  fine  opportunity  was  now  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  for  putting  an  end  to  all  insinuations,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  of  vindicating  himself  before  the  world, 
from  the  charge  of  favouring  heretics.  The  King,  in  perfect 
character,  taking  up  the  appeal  with  a  high  hand,  convoked 
his  Nobles  and  Prelates  immediately  to  repair  to  London,  and 
assist  at  the  triumph.*  Upon  the  day  fixed  Henry  arrived, 
with  a  numerous  guard,  all  clothed  in  white^  and  a  cushion  of 


Jsdicially,  or  ejrtrajndidally,  m  they  thought  proper;  and  the  words  at  the  cloee  of  the  cora- 
miMlon  are  these—"  Eo  non  obetante  quod  Dennntiatio.  Detectio  sire  Indktatio  contra  eoe- 
dem,  ant  eomm  aliqaem,  in  hac  parte  non  pneoeieerit,  allqaibas  Statutia  vel  Statato  in  Parlia- 
rnentls  noetria  In  oontraiinm  editk  sea  proriaia,  cvteriaqae  eontrariie  non  ohetantibiu  qnflrae- 
canqne  r*— '*  In  cnjm  rei  testimonimn,  ftc,  prinio  die  Octobris  1598.  Regni  nottrl  tricetimo.— 
Thom.  CatmwBLL." 

»  "  Gardiner/* nyi  Burnet,  "laid  hold  on  the  appeal,  and  pcrsnaded  the  King  to  proceed 
M^eranly  and  aererely  to  H." 
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white  cloth  of  tissue  was  laid  before  his  Majesty.  On  his 
right  sat  the  Bishops,  and  behind  them  the  lawyers,  in 
parple.  On  his  left  the  Peers,  in  their  order,  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  behind.  The  King,  once 
seated  on  his  throne,  Samson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  com- 
mand, declared  to  the  people,  the  cause  of  this  assembly. — 

^  The  King/'  he  said,  **  had  thrown  off  the  usorpationB  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
discharged  and  disincorporated  some  idle  Monks,  who  lived  only  like  drones  in  a 
bee-hive ;  he  had  removed  the  idolatrous  regard  for  image* ;  pnbUshed  the 
BHUe  in  Englith  for  the  instruction  of  o^  his  subjects,  and  made  some  lesser 
alterations  in  the  Church,  which  nobody  could  deny  were  for  the  public  in- 
terest. But  as  for  other  things,  he  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  keep  constant 
to  the  Catholic  faith  and  customs.  That  he  was  very  desirous  the  prisoner 
would  retract  his  errors,  and  return  to  the  Catholic  communion :  That  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  prevent  the  extremities  which  would  otherwise  follow,  he  had 
ordered  the  appearance  of  these  grave  and  learned  men,  the  Bishops ;  hoping 
that  by  the  advantage  of  their  character,  and  force  of  their  reasoning,  they 
would  recover  him  to  the  Church,  and  wrest  his  unfortunate  opinion  from  him. 
But  in  case  he  was  not  to  be  removed  from  his  obstinacy,  he  (the  King)  was 
resolved  to  make  him  an  example ;  and  by  a  precedent,  of  hii  own  setting, 
acquaint  his  judges  and  the  Magistracy,  how  they  ought  to  manage  heresy,  and 
behave  themselves  upon  such  occasions  !** 

Henry  then  commenced,  and  with  "  brows  bent  unto 
severity;^  but  Lambert  at  once  denying  the  corporal  presence, 
he  commanded  Cranmer  to  answer  him.  With  his  charac- 
teristic mildness  the  Archbishop  began;  but  very  soon  it 
appeared  as  if  Lambert  would  triumph  in  argument.  "  The 
King,''  says  Foxe,  *'  seemed  greatly  moved — the  Bishop  him- 
self that  disputed  to  be  entangled,  and  all  the  people  amazed;'' 
when  Gtirdiner,  whose  cause  it  truly  was,  before  Cranmer  had 
finished,  and  who,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  one  word,  till  four  others  had  finished, 
kneeled  down  for  permission  to  break  silence.  Henry  assent- 
ing, he  began — Tunstal,  Stokesly,  and  two  others,  followed, 
occupying  the  solitary  prisoner  for  five  hours,  or  from  twelve 
to  five  o'clock,  when  torches  were  lighted.  Lambert  main- 
tained his  opinions  in  answer  to  them  all ;  but  observing  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  being  fairly  heard,  towards  the  close  had 
become  silent.  At  last,  Henry  enquired,  whether  he  would 
live  or  die  f  Lambert  threw  himself  upon  the  King's  mercy 
— that  King  who,  in  his  anger,  never  spared  any  man.  He 
replied,  that  he  would  be  no  patron  of  heretics ;  and  then 
commanded  CrumweU^  as  Vicar-General,  to  read  the  sentence 
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of  death!  Such  was  the  pitiful  display  on  Friday  the  16th 
of  NoTember ;  and  on  Tuesday  following,  the  20th,  Lambert 
was  burnt  to  ashes,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity. 
His  last  words  were — "  None  but  Christ — none  but  Christ.'^** 
On  Saturday  following,  the  foreigners  suffered;  and  by 
Wednesday  the  28th  we  have  the  following  melancholy  proof 
of  the  basest  sycophancy  on  the  part  of  Orumwell,  now  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  retain  his  influence  and  power,  in  the  face  of 
Grardiner,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others.  He  is  writing  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  then  ambassador  in  Spain. 

<*  On  the  16th  of  this  present,  the  King's  Majesty,  for  the  reverence  of  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the 
disputation,  process,  and  judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary,  John 
Nicholson,  alias  Lambert,  who  was  burnt  the  20th  of  this  same  month.  It  was 
a  wonder  to  see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable 
majesty,  his  Highness  exercised  there  the  tery  office  of  a  supreme  head  of  his 
Church  of  England  I  How  benignly  his  Grace  assayed  to  convert  the  miser- 
able man  ;  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  his  Hig^ess  alleged  against  him ! 
I  wish  that  the  Princes  and  Potentates  of  Christendom  had  had  a  meet  place 
for  them  there,  to  have  seen  it  1  Undoubtedly  they  should  have  much  mar- 
velled at  his  Majesty's  most  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  none 
otherwise,  after  the  same,  than,  in  manner,  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other 
kings  and  princes  in  Christendom  !" 

Thus,  if  any  man  by  a  single  epistle,  ever  "  wrote  himself 
down**^  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  which  any  man  may,  it  was 
Grumwell  upon  this  occasion.  He  had  not  only  read  the 
burning  sentence,  but  now  justified  the  execution,  and  eulo- 
gised the  royal  murderer;  so  that  his  having  been  said  to 
have  asked  forgiveness  of  Lambert  before  death,  if  not  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  or  embellishment  of  Foxe,  was  adding 

*o  The  day  before  Lambert  was  burnt,  we  have  a  carfons  letter  tnm  Cranmer  to  Cmmwell : 
—**  Thii  ihall  be  to  atgnify  unto  yoo,  that  this  day  the  King'e  Highneee  iient  in  a  commandment 
to  be  with  him  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  which  I  cannot  do  if  I  be  urtth  you  tX  Stepney  before 
nine  of  the  clock.  But  for  so  much  as  his  Grace  hath  appointed  me  to  be  at  two  sundry  places 
about  one  time,  which  I  cannot  accomplish,  and  I  dare  not  disappoint  neither  of  his  command- 
ments without  his  Grace  countermand  the  same ;  therefore  I  will  send  to  his  Grace  to  know  his 
determinate  pleasure  herein,  and  I  will  not  foil  to  wait  on  you  at  Stepney,  at  your  hour  MS^ed. 
unless  the  King's  pleasure  be  the  contrary.  From  Lamehithe,  the  19th  day  of  Norember."— 
See  CrmmodTt  Cor.,  original  htdograph.  What  could  the  Vicar^Oeneral  want  with  Cranmer 
this  morning?  Was  he  at  all  uneasy  as  to  what  he  had  done  at  the  trial,  as  well  he  might? 
Whaterer  was  inrolred,  it  does  seem  strange  that  Lambert  actually  breakfasted  in  hit  house, 
before  being  carried  to  Smithtleld.  Foxe  states  that  thi»  morning  "  Lambert  was  brought  out  of 
prison  at  eight  o'clock,  to  the  house  of  Lord  Crumwell,  and  so  carried  to  his  inner  chamber, 
where,  it  is  reported  of  many,  that  Crumwell  desired  of  him  forgirenees  for  what  he  had  done. 
There,  at  last,  Lambert  being  informed  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand,  was  greatly 
cheered.  Being  brought  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  haV,  he  saluted  the  gentlemen,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  them.  When  the  breakfast  was  ended,  be  was  carried  stnUghtway  to  the  place 
of  execution."  For  some  unknown  reason,  Crumwell  had  wished  Cranmer  to  be  there  at  the 
same  moment :  but  the  sequel  will  show  whether  there  was  any  such  feeling  as  compunction. 
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insult  to  injury.  And  as  for  Crumwell''8  moHve  in  so  writing 
to  the  Continent,  at  this  juncture,  if  it  was  the  pitiful  time- 
serving idea,  that  he  might  thus  raise  his  cruel  master  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  so,  in  some  d^ree, 
retain  his  own  popularity  or  power,  he  entirely  failed.  With 
regard  to  the  mock-trial  itself ;  such  an  array,  to  brow-beat 
and  overawe  a  poor  solitary  schoolmaster,  was  sufficiently 
contemptible.  The  thing  was  evidently  got  up  to  serve  some 
purpose  at  the  moment,  while,  like  many  other  bloody  steps, 
it  proved  an  entire  failure ;  though,  after  all,  in  the  page  of 
history,  the  event  is  not  without  its  value.  Henry  had  as- 
sembled all  his  authorities  round  him,  and  thus  fully  displayed 
what  was  actually  their  existing  spirit  or  character,  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  firm  faith  and  fortitude  of  Lambert,  cleared 
the  moral  atmosphere,  and  served  to  show  the  entire  assembly 
in  its  true  colours.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
unfettered  freedom  of  religious  worship,  were  not  understood, 
of  course,  by  a  single  individual  there  present ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  actually  now  printing, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Crumwell,  one  of  these  very  courtiers, 
then  their  introduction  into  England,  or  diffusion  there,  is  a 
cause  just  as  distinct  from  these  men,  except  as  mere  instru- 
ments, as  it  had  ever  been.  And  should  another  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  that  a  larger  impression,  be  thus 
advancing  at  press,  it  becomes  doubly  interesting  to  inquire, 
how  such  a  thing  could  be  accomplished.  The  Most  High  is 
ever  ruling,  not  in  the  armies  of  heaven  alone,  but  '^  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  ;^'*  only  at  such  a  time  as  this,  his  over- 
ruling power  becomes  evident  to  demonstration,  and  demands 
special  praise.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  third,  and  to  us,  in 
one  sense,  the  only  important  view  of  the  present  year. 


The  two  cities  in  the  west  of  Europe,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  which,  cu  cities,  had  discovered  the  fiercest  opposition  to 
Divine  TruA,  were  London  and  Paris.  The  former,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven  years^  duration,  had  now  been  taken.  A  suc- 
cession of  sappers  and  miners,  by  means  of  the  New  Testament, 
had  fully  prepared  ^e  way.  The  same  gracious  Providence, 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  from  the  beginning,  at  last, 
and  most  unexpectedly,  brought  the  Bible  entire,  when, 
through  the  straitness  of  the  siege,  and  the  force  of  overruling 
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local  eiroumstances,  all  at  once,  Henry,  and  the  men  around 
him,  without  one  breath  of  hostility,  struck  their  flag  of  defi- 
ance, and  received  the  vilified  and  long-rejected  version.  The 
latter  city,  Paris,  though  assailed  as  long  as  London  had  been, 
was  alas !  never  so  to  yield.  Francis,  though  the  attached 
brother  of  a  pious  sister,  would  never  bow,  as  Henry  had  been 
obliged  to  do.  Of  the  two  cities  it  might  be  said — '^  one  was 
taken,  the  other  left.**^ 

By  the  favour  of  God,  Britain  was  to  become  the  land  of 
Bibles ;  and  yet  the  next  edition,  after  the  imported  one,  was 
not  to  be  commenced  in  her  metropolis.  A  tribute  higher 
still,  must  be  paid  to  the  disinterested  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tian pity,  of  our  first  Translator.  London  did  not  then  af- 
ford such  excellent  materials  for  printing  as  Paris.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  higher  display  of  Almighty  power,  amidst  the 
burning  hatred  of  the  Parisians,  of  the  King  himself,  and  even 
in  the  face  of  that  Inquisition,  which  had  obtained  no  footing 
in  England,  if  the  next  English  folio  Bible  should  be  printed 
by  Frenchmen,  and  in  Paris  itself !  It  will  not  only  be  so, 
but  under  the  eye  of  the  same  man  who  had  embarked  his  all 
in  printing  the  first  edition  !ii 

Such,  in  truth,  turns  out  to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
year  1 538.  There  the  work  must  now  proceed ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  this  shall  lead  to  consequences,  very  memorable,  down 
to  the  close  of  1541.  The  Bible  commenced  at  Paris  in  1538 
and  finished  in  London  by  April  1539,  is  a  curiosity  equally 
remarkable  in  its  way  with  that  of  1537,  if  not  more  so.  It 
was  like  going  forth  '^  from  conquering,  to  conquer.'^ 

Such  an  event  indeed  might  seem  impossible,  look  where 
we  may,  at  home  or  abroad.     Henry  himself,  in  eager  cor- 


41  Stnoe  the  tpting  of  1633,  the  rsRe  of  Prancit  tgaiiut  all  new  opinions,  and  bit  inflicted 
craeltlea,  had  been  aHke  raperlatlre.  By  December  of  that  year  he  had  "  reeoWed  with  all  hie 
power  and  mi^  to  wipprew/'  what  he  rtyled  "  the  coned  Lntheran  heretic  eect,"  then  iprinf - 
ing  np  in  Parte ;  and,  mUI  he,  *'  we  expreeely  enjoin  yon,  that  off  ot^er  (Mnpw  Mt  a$ide^  yon  direct 
•one  aoBong  yon  to  enquire  eurUmtlp  and  dUigenttjf  Into  all  thoee  who  hold  this  lect  and  are 
(ospeeted  of  it.  We  wish  yon  to  proceed  to  thii  by  a  etrong  and  armed  force,  if  that  be  necet- 
■ary.'*  By  1598,  the  King  himeelf  had  walked  in  proceeeion,  part  of  which  conaitted  of  literally 
the  budektri  of  Paris,  carrying  the  image  of  St.  Oeneriere,  when  the  moment  of  his  MiO«>^'* 
arriTal  at  the  Lonrre  was  dbtingnisbed  by  six  men  at  once  being  committed  to  the  flames !  Por 
some  yean  past  all  those  who  remained  obstinato  were  put  to  death,  and  the  tongues  of  their 
noblest  rictims  were  actually  cut  outy  lest  in  dying  they  should  give  the  people  an  impression 
of  their  doctrliies  I  So  says  sren  Castelnan,  a  disciple  of  the  old  school.— Jfcmoirf,  r.  L.  p.  4. 
In  other  inttmvf  the  same  horrid  cruelty  was  inflicted,  when  the  faithful  martyr  was  even 
on  the  road  to  the  stake,  if  he  reftised  to  wonhip  any  image  that  ctme  in  the  wap  !  See  more 
partknlarly  Lo  Oraad,  or  Tamer's  History  of  Elisabeth,  b.  iL,  c  18,  ncUi. 
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respondence  with  both  Spain  and  France,  is  observed  to  have 
been  engrossed  with  Continental  politics,  and  not  only  in  keen 
pursuit  after  a  fourth  Queen,  but  busy  in  proposing  matrimo- 
nial alliances  for  his  children,  or,  as  after  this,  in  sanctioning 
bitter  persecution.  Granmer,  in  communication  with  Ger- 
many is  employed  in  discussion  for  months  with  Eiiroys 
from  that  country ;  while  Crumwell,  between  them  both, 
though  he  might  seem  to  have  had  enough  to  do,  is  also  pur- 
suing vigorously  his  own  course,  in  the  visitation  of  Monas- 
teries and  Abbeys,  Images,  Crosses  and  Shrines,  with  a  view 
to  their  common  overthrow.  The  harvest  months  are  marked 
by  cruel  preparations,  and  those  of  winter,  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Where  then  was  any  room  left  i  Where  any  time  for  at- 
tention to  subjects  so  widely  different,  or  far  apart,  as  that  of 
the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  diffusion  throughout 
England !  Still,  both  time  and  attention  mtcst  be  given  to 
both.  Last  year  Crumwell  had  been  overruled,  Gtardiner^s 
return  was  well  fitted  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  this  year  he  has 
become  a  determined  and  energetic  agent.  His  eye  had  been 
directed  to  Paris,  where  for  the  last  five  years  especially,  the 
greatest  hostility  to  the  Scriptures  had  been  most  cruelly  dis- 
played ;  but  this  will  only  lend  greater  singularity  to  the  next 
edition  of  the  English  Bible.  The  hand  of  Britain's  Ood 
will  once  again  be  pressed  upon  our  notice,  as  if  to  show,  that 
all  places,  as  well  as  persons,  or  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  the  highest  regal  opponents,  were  alike  before  Him. 

Grafton'^s  edition,  so  singularly  introduced  last  year,  was 
soon  found  to  be  but  a  poor  supply,  and  a  second,  of  2500 
copies,  was  now  intended.  Grafton  may  have  suggested  Paris 
as  the  best  place  for  printing  it,  as  well  as  for  superior  paper ; 
and  here  now  stood  Coverdale,  at  CrumwelPs  command,  ready 
to  accompany  him,  as  corrector  of  the  press ;  but  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  work  to  be  executed  there!  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  owing  to  the  feeling  then  existing  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis,  such  a  proposal  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  latter  had  given  great  offence,  by  refusing 
Mary  of  Guise  to  the  English  monarch,  and  by  not  bowing 
to  his  request  as  to  her  sisters.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  however,  in  order  to  gain  time,  were  alike  deceiving 
the  King  of  England ;  and  by  the  end  of  February,  one  of 
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the  French  King^s  strokes  of  policy  was,  to  assent  to  Henry 
becoming  the  mediator  between  the  Emperor  and  himself; 
nay,  before  the  end  of  April,  he  had  offered  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  Mary  of  England.  Grumwell''s  policy,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  was  to  cnltivate  friendship  with  France,  and, 
through  that  power,  link  Henry  with  the  German  States: 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  here  was  now  an  opening  with  Paris. 
At  this  moment,  therefore,  Crumwell  must  have  succeeded  in 
getting  his  royal  Master  to  communicate  with  Francis ;  as  it 
was  expressly  in  consequence  of  this  that  a  license  was  then 
actually  granted  by  the  King  of  France  to  Bichard  Grafton 
and  George  Whitchurch,  to  print  the  Scriptures.^  Now,  as 
Francis  left  his  capital  about  the  first  of  June,  and  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made  by  the  23d  of  that  month,  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  that  both  Grafton  and  Goverdale  had 
arrived  in  Paris  sometime  in  May.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  first  step  taken,  was  by  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween these  two  monarchs,  Henry  and  Francis ;  for  Crum- 
well would  not  stoop  to  any  intercourse  through  Gardiner^ 
though  the  English  ambassador  there,  who  was  a  noted  op- 
ponent. Granting  the  request,  too,  might,  and  probably  did, 
serve  the  purpose  of  Francis  in  prolonging  delusion,  who  was 
just  then  setting  off  for  Nice,  where,  at  last,  the  mask  of 
friendship  was  to  be  thrown  off.  The  French  King,  there- 
fore, after  issuing  the  license,  leaves  Paris,  and  Gardiner  offi- 
cially yWfcwr*  him  ;  but  it  was  three  months  before  either  the 
one  or  the  other  returned ;  and  thus  the  printing  of  this  Bible 
for  England  rapidly  proceeded  during  their  absence !  When 
the  English  Scriptures  were  to  be  introduced  into  our  native 
land,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  taken  out  of  the  way ; 
and  so  it  happened  when  they  were  to  be  printed  in  Paris. 
He  may  return  for  a  few  days  in  September,  but  not  as  am- 
bassador :  his  influence  was  gone ;  it  was  merely  to  make  cer- 
tain arrangements  before  taking  his  departure  for  England.** 


4>  "  FranetMCUS,  &c  Dilectia  nobis  Rlchardo  Oraflon,  et  Edwardo  Whitchurch,  Anglis  et 
dvfbva  Londini,  Salotem.  Quia  flde  digna  tettimonla  accepimoa,  qaod  cariMimnB  Prater 
n(Mt«r  Anfflontm  B«z,  Vobis  cnju  Sabditi  ettis  Sacram  Bibliam  tarn  Latini  quam  Britannicd 
•Ire  Anglic^  hnprimendi,  ct  imprimi  curandi,  et  in  ranra  regnam  apportandi  et  traniferendi, 
libertaten  mffidenteai,  et  legitimam  oonceaeerit :  Et  Toa,"  dtc—See  Cotton  MS.,  Cleop.  E.  t., 
ibl.  910  b :  or  the  Appendix  to  Bnmek'i  Life  of  Cranmer. 

**  He  had  onlj  to  diipoae  of  his  **  mnlets,"  and  pack  up  his  "  napery  and  ronlei  clotlis,  with 
bis  anas  emhroidend  on  them/*  of  all  which  he  had  made  such  high  boast  to  Bonner,  without 
finag  him  anything ;  not,  howerer,  without  being  paid  baclt  plentiAiUy  hi  his  own  coin.    Dur- 
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Less  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  Doctors  of  Lou  vain  were 
wrangling  with  Tyndale,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood,  certainly 
there  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  possibility  so  impro- 
bable, as  that  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  re- 
printing at  a  Parisian  press,  by  the  request  of  his  own  Sove- 
reign, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  King 
himself;  but  so  it  was !  For  while  the  common  enemies  of 
such  a  measure  were  aU  assembled  at  Nice,  only  to  make  bad 
worse ;  Orafton  and  Coverdale  were  busily  at  work !  Their 
letters,  without  exception,  are  addressed  to  Crumwell,  and 
the  first  is  dated  the  23d  of  June — 

**  After  most  humble  and  hearty  commendations  to  your  good  Lordship. 
Pleaseth  the  same  to  understand,  that  we  be  entered  into  ffour  work  of  the 
Bible  ;  whereof,  according  to  our  most  bonnden  duty,  we  hare  here  sent  unto 
your  Lordship  two  ensamples ;  one  in  parchment,  wherein  we  intend  to  print 
one  for  the  King's  Grace,  and  another  for  your  Lordship ;  and  the  second,  in 
paper,  whereof  all  the  rest  shall  be  made  ;  trusting,  that  it  shall  be  not  only  to 
the  glory  of  God,  but  a  singular  pleasure  also  to  your  good  Lordship,  the  €aM$er 
thereof,  and  a  general  edifying  of  the  King's  subjects^  according  to  your  Lord- 
ship's most  godly  request.  For  we  follow  not  only  a  standing  text  of  the  Heb- 
rew, with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek ;  but  we  set  also  in 
a  private  (separate)  table,  the  diversity  of  readings  of  all  texts,  with  such  an- 
notations in  another  table,  as  shall  doubtless  deluddate  and  clear  the  same ; 
as  well  without  any  singularity  of  opinions,  as  all  checkings  and  reproofs.  The 
print,  no  doubt,  shall  please  your  good  Lordship :  the  paper  is  of  the  best  sort 
in  France.  The  charge  certainly  is  great ;  wherein,  as  we  most  humbly  re- 
quire your  favourable  help  at  this  present,  with  whatsoever  it  shall  please  your 
Lordship  to  let  us  have ;  so  trust  we,  if  need  require,  in  our  just  business^  to 
be  defended  from  the  Papists  by  your  Lordship's  favourable  letters — ^which  we 
most  humbly  desire  to  have  by  this  bearer,  William  Grey,  either  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  or  to  soim  other,  whom  your  Lordship  shall  think  most  expe- 
dient.^ We  be  daily  threatened,  and  look  ever  to  be  spoken  withal,  as  this 
bearer  can  fSuiher  inform  your  Lordship  ;  but  how  they  will  use  us,  as  yet  we 
know  not.  Nevertheless,  for  our  farther  assurance,  wherethrough  we  may  be 
the  abler  to  perform  this  your  Lordship's  work,  we  are  so  much  the  bolder  of 
your  good  Lordship  ;  for  other  refuge  have  we  none,  under  God  and  our  King, 
whom,  with  noble  Prince  Edward,  and  all  of  you  their  most  honourable  Coun- 
cil, Grod  Almighty  preserve,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen. — Written  at  Paris,  the 
23d  day  of  June,  by  your  Lordship's  assured  and  daily  orators — Mtles  Coveb- 
DALE — Rychabd  Gbafton,  Groccr."^ 

They  must  hav^e  already  been  a  month  or  more  in  Paris  ; 


ing  Oftrdiner'i  brief  itej  at  Paris,  Bonner  to  careftil  to  inform  Cmmwell  that  they  were  not 
liTing  together—"  in  very  deed  we  bad  tevarai  lodgings.  **  In  the  Jadgment  of  Bonner,  hos- 
tility to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  at  present  the  road  to  preferment  by  the  Vicar-Oeneral. 

**  Their  hint  as  to  $ome  oOur^  to  significant  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  foeUng  extoting 
between  Crumwell  and  thto  Bishop. 

4A  MS.,  once  in  the  Chapter-house,  now  in  the  Slate  Paper  Office.  Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  97^ 
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but  notwithstanding  those  fears  expressed  thej  were  not  im- 
peded, nor  will  they  be  for  nearly  six  months  to  come.  Mean- 
while, Grey  went  into  England,  bat  soon  retamed.  After  him 
a  servant  of  Gmmwell^s,  named  Sebastian,  (elsewhere  styled 
his  eooi^)  who  had  been  sent  over,  most  probably  with  money 
and  letters,  upon  his  return  brought  CEirther  sheets,  in  proof 
of  their  progress ;  and  their  next  epistle  is  one  chiefly  of  ex- 
planation. 

^  After  most  humble  and  due  mlntatioii  to  your  good  Lordihip.  PleMeth 
tbe  same  to  midentend  that  your  work  going  forward,  we  thought  it  our  moet 
bounden  duty  to  send  unto  your  Lordship  certain  leayes  thereof,  ipeeiaUy  tee- 
ing we  had  ao  good  occaaion,  by  the  returning  of  your  belored  aerrant  Sebaa- 
tian  ;  and  at  they  are  done,  so  will  we  send  your  Lordship  the  residue,  from 
time  to  time. 

**  As  touching  the  manner  and  order  that  we  keep  in  the  same  work,  pleaaeth 
it  your  good  Lordship  to  be  adTertised,  that  the  mark  #v*  in  the  text,  that  upon 
the  same,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  there  is  some  notable  annotation  ;  which 
we  have  written  without  any  private  opinion,  only  after  the  best  interpreters  of 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  more  clearness  of  the  text.  This  mark  "^  betokeneth  that 
upon  the  same  text  there  is  diversity  of  reading,  among  the  Hebrews,  Chaldees, 
and  Greeks  and  Latinists,  as  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  be  decUred. 
This  mark  •^z  sheweth  that  the  sentence,  written  in  small  letters,  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  but  in  the  Latin  and  seldom  in  the  Greek,  and  that  we 
neverthdesB,  would  not  have  it  extinct,  but  highly  accept  it,  for  the  more  ex- 
planation of  the  text  This  token  f  in  the  Old  Testament  giveth  to  understand 
that  the  same  text  that  foUoweth  it,  is  also  alleged  of  Christ,  or  of  some  Apostle 
in  the  New  Testament  This,  among  other  necessary  labours,  is  the  way  that 
we  take  in  diis  work  ;  trusting  verily  that  as  Almighty  God  moved  your  Lord- 
ship to  set  us  unto  it,  so  shall  it  be  to  his  glory,  and  right  welcome  to  all  them 
tiiat  love  to  serve  Him,  and  their  Prince,  in  true  fiuthfiil  obedience^— «t  Paris 
the  9th  day  of  August  1538.  By  your  faithful  orators— Milks  Cov*'dalb. 
RiCHABD  Gbafton.  Willm  6BBT.--Super8cribed  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
CrumwelL"46 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  Francis  Begnault,  the  Paris 
printer,  in  whose  house  both  Coverdale  and  Grafton  were  now 
lodging,  had  for  many  years  printed  English  primers  and 
missals  for  the  use  of  the  English  Ohurches.  But  the  times 
were  changing;  he  was  overstocked;  having  had  no  such 
sale  as  in  former  years,  and  more  especially  as  the  London 
booksellers  had  now  interdicted  him.  To  get  rid  of  those  on 
hand,  he  implored  the  kind  offices  of  his  guests  and  present 

M  OoT.  State  Pftpcn,  L,  p.  578.  Orep,  u  appean  bj  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Privy  Coandl, 
wM  a  lajman  attained  to  CramweU'i  booeebold,  and  his  name  being  afBzed,  is  a  fertber  proof 
of  tbe  perecital  interest  wbicb  bis  Master  was  taking  in  the  work.  Shonld  any  thing  happen, 
tlierefore,  the  Lord  Priv  j  Seal  will  be  able  to  notice  it  as  a  persemai  affroat,  and  considering  his 
SoTereign's  direet  application  to  the  French  King,  something  more. 
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employers ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September  they  address  Grum- 
well,  concluding  in  the  following  terms — 

^  He  isalso  oontentedyand  hath  promised  before  my  Lord  elect  of  Hereford,^? 
that  if  there  be  found  any  notable  fault  in  his  books,  he  will  put  the  same  out, 
and  print  the  leaf  again.  Thus  are  we  bold  to  write  to  your  Lordship,  in  his 
cause,  as  doth  also  my  Lord  elect  of  Hereford,  beseeching  your  Lordship  to  par- 
don our  boldness,  and  to  be  good  lord  to  this  honest  man,  whose  servant  shall 
give  attendance  upon  your  Lordship's  most  favourable  answer.  If  your  Lord- 
ship show  him  this  benefit,  we  shall  not  fare  the  worse,  in  the  readiness  of  this 
your  Lordship's  work  of  the  BibU,  which  goeth  well  forward,  and  within  few 
months,  will  draw  to  an  end  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God."^ 

Whether  this  suit  was  successful  does  not  appear;  but 
most  providentially,  three  months  more  were  allowed  to  pass 
away,  before  any  serious  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  Scriptures  already  printed.  By  this  period,  too,  the 
impression  was  so  far  advanced,  that  Goverdale  was  applying 
earnestly  to  Crurawell  respecting  the  printing  of  the  annota- 
tions. Now  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  to  be  put  at 
the  end  of  the  book ;  so  that  the  Bible  itself  must  have  been 
very  nearly  finished.  Thus,  the  hand  of  the  enemy  had 
been  restrained  from  touching  the  work,  for  more  than  six 
months ;  but  what  was  better  still,  though  not  observed  by 
any  historian  before,  anticipating  what  soon  happened.  Cover- 
dale,  and  through  Bonnet  also,  conveyed  "  this  much  of  the 
Bible*"  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  The  letter  to  Crumwell, 
with  this  intelligence,  is  ^'  written  somewhat  hastily,  at  Paris 
the  13th  day  of  December.**' 

^  Right  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord,  after  all  due  salutations,  I 
humbly  beseech  your  Lordship,  that  by  my  Lord  elect  of  Hereford,  I  may 
know  your  pleasure  concerning  the  annotations  of  this  Bible,  whether  I  shall 
proceed  therein  or  no.  Pity  it  were  that  the  dark  places  of  the  text,  upon 
which  I  have  always  set  a  hand  ^9-,  should  so  pass  undeclared.  As  for  any 
private  opinion  or  contentious  words,  as  I  will  utterly  avoid  all  such,  so  will  I 
offer  the  annotations  first  to  my  said  Lord  of  Hereford  !  to  the  intent  that  he 
shall  BO  examine  the  same,  afore  they  be  put  in  print,  if  it  be  your  Lordship's 
good  pleasure  that  I  shall  so  do. 

^  As  concerning  Uie  New  Testaments  in  English  and  Latin,  whereof  your 
good  Lordship  received  lately  a  book  by  your  servant,  Sebastian  the  cook, 
I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  consider  the  greenness  thereof,  which  for  lack  of 
time,  cannot  as  yet  be  so  apt  to  be  bound  as  it  should  be. 

*^  And  whereas  my  said  Lord  of  Hereford  is  so  good  unto  us  a«  to  coaMy 
tkU  mncli  of  tke  Bible  to  your  good  Lordship,  I  humbly  beseech  the  same,  to  be 

47  Bonner,  now  plajing  the  hypocrite  towards  Cmmwell  and  thecanae  itself. 
40  State  Paper*,  i.,  St». 
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the  defender  mod  keeper  thereof :  to  the  mtent,  that  if  these  men  proceed  in 
their  eroehiMB  agminst  us,  and  confiscate  the  reit,  yet  this  at  the  least  may  be 
»a/e  by  the  means  of  your  Lordship,  whom  God,  the  Ahnighty,  evermore  pre- 
serve to  his  good  plea8are.''49 

The  Bible  itself,  however,  was  to  be  its  oten  interpreter ; 
and  of  annotaHona  there  were  to  be  none ;  a  circumstance  far 
too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed,  for  they  were  never  added. 
But  there  stand  the  pointing  hands,  both  in  the  text  and  in 
the  margin,  by  which  the  edition  may  be  easily  distinguished.^ 

It  was  only  four  days  after  this  letter,  that  the  press  was 
arrested  in  its  progress.  An  order  from  the  Inquisition, 
dated  the  1 7th  of  December  1538,  and  subscribed  ''LeTellier,^'* 
was  the  instrument ;  citing  '^  Begnault,  and  all  other  that  it 
might  concern,'"  to  appear  and  answer — inhibiting  at  once  the 
printing  of  the  Bible,  and  concealment  of  the  sheets  already 
finished.^'  As  this  body  acted  under  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Pontiff,  some  change  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  Francis,  before  such  a  proceeding  could  have 
been  winked  at ;  and  for  this  change  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Bonner'^s  appointment  was  far  from  an  acceptable  one 
to  the  French  King.  Coming  as  he  did,  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  spy 
he  had  been  acting  most  vigilantly.  In  October  he  was  at  St. 
Quentin,  near  Gambray,  watching  and  reporting  a  suspicious 
interview  of  Francis  with  the  reigning  Princess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  sister  of  Charles ;  and  at  Paris,  so  recently  as  the 
last  day  of  November,  he  writes  to  Crumwell — *'  I  shall,  by 
God's  grace,  give  vigilant  eye  to  their  doings  here,  and  adver- 
tise you.  Hitherto  I  have  been  strangely  and  very  unkindly 
used  in  my  lodging,  having  no  kind  of  friendship  shewed  me 
in  manner  that  was  worthy — ^how  it  will  be  hereafter  I  can- 
not tell.""**  Among  other  points  which  Bonner  had  in  charge, 
there  was  an  annual  pension  by  Francis  to  Henry,  in  terms 
of  a  treaty  between  them,  which  was  now  in  arrear  for  four 
years ;  and  the  zealous  Envoy  had  begun  to  press  payment 
in  a  style  which  finally  occasioned  his  recall,  next  year. 


<•  Hari«ian  US,,  No.  604,  p.  96;  dated  1539  in  the  Catalogue,  instead  of  153& 
M  HaTing  himaelf  pointed  out  this  mark  of  distinction,  it  mutt  hare  been  from  inadrertency 
that  Dr.  Cotton  haa  eaid  in  his  introduction—"  I  am  yet  to  learn  wltether  we  now  possess  ai*if 
copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Oreat  Bible  which  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  began  to  print  at  Paris 
aboat  1536.**  Bat  more  than  this.  By  observing  a  Paris  initial  letter  to  the  Epistles,  and  where 
it  cnsscs  to  bo  nsod,  perliaps  we  are  informed  how  much  was  indicated  as  being  tt^/k. 
»»  Cleopw,  B.  r.,  foL  398.  *»  Cotton  MS.,  Calig.  E.  ir.,  fol.  8,  10. 
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But  happily,  after  all,  the  Inquisitor  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  a  day  too  late.  The  entire  impression  of  the  Bible, 
amounting  to  2500  copies,  could  not  have  fiftUen  into  his  hands. 
We  have  read  Coverdale^s  information  of  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, and  as  the  present  citation  was  the  second^  and  is 
dated  the  17th,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  impelled  by  the 
Jirsty  he  was  then  conveying  away  **  so  much  of  the  Bible,'' 
as  had  been  ready  for  removal.*'  Even  with  regard  to  the 
sheets  seized,  there  was  considerable  recovery;  for  having 
been  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  Maubert  Place,"  "  four  great 
dry-fats  of  them''  were  regained  by  purchase.  This  was 
owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Lieutenant  Criminal  of  the  In- 
quisition, who,  instead  of  obeying  orders,  had  sold  them  to 
a  haberdasher. 

Old  John  Foxe,  therefore,  though  others  have  followed 
him,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  books  were  lost, 
and  so  was  Lewis.  The  evidence  now  presented  looks  quite 
the  other  way,  and  the  copies  even  still  remaining  in  exist- 
ence, confirms  it.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says  Todd, 
"  that  the  proprietors  lost  few  copies  of  the  impression." 
And  who  were  these  proprietors  ?  For  the  affair  was  by  no 
means  to  end  here.  Henry  VIII.  himself,  by  Orumwell's 
request,  and  Orumwell  much  more  deeply,  were  parties  con- 
cerned. Whether,  therefore,  the  alarm  soon  subsided  or  not, 
or  any  means  were  taken  to  appease  the  Inquisitors,  it  must 
have  been  dangerous  and  impolitic  at  the  moment  to  thwart 
even  the  Vicegerent,  still  in  possession  of  great  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  imperious  master.  Grumwell  had  been  assist- 
ing the  undertaking  by  pecuniary  supplies ;  the  King  himself 
had  written  to  Francis,  and  he  had  fully  committed  himself 
before  leaving  Paris  for  Nice.  Since  then  the  Inquisitors  had 
chosen  to  interfere  in  his  absence — the  King  of  France,  nay, 
and  the  Inquisition  to  boot,  must  now  be  overruled  to  help^ 
instead  of  hindering  the  work.  Persons  commissioned  by 
Orumwell,  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  they  brought  away 
with  them  the  printing  presses^  the  types^  and  even  the  work- 
men.    In  short,  scarcely  six  weeks  could  have  been  lost,  and 


M  The  cop7  of  the  citation  now  qnoted,  and  which  ii  in  the  British  Masenm,  (Cleop.  E.  r., 
396,)  \m  thus  entitled  by  Bonner,  in  kU  otm  hand—*'  The  copie  of  the  tecond  citation  and  inhi- 
bition, agajntt  the  Prynter  of  the  Englishe  Bible.** 

M  Place  de  Manbert,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rnc  dee  Anglait. 
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scarcely  a  sheet  could  have  been  missing,  as  in  two  months 
more,  the  Bible  entire  was  completed  in  London.  On  the  last 
leaf  they  printed,  ^^  The  ende  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  whole  Byble,  fynished  in  Apryll  anno  1539.  A  Dno 
factu  est  istud'^^-emphatically  acknowledging  Him,  whose 
cause  it  was ;  they  did  well  to  add,  A  Domino  faehun  est  itiud. 

It  will  certainly  be  very  observable,  if  this  intermption 
actually  promoted  the  design,  and  to  a/ir  grtat&r  satmU  than 
if  there  had  been  none  whatever.  Had  there  been  none, 
Goverdale  and  Grafton  had  finished  their  task  in  Paris,  leav- 
ing the  types  and  workmen  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile,  a  hint 
had  thus  been  given  that  they  had  better  let  all  annokUiom 
alone,  for  they  were  n^ver  printed ;  leaving  the  Sacred  text 
to  speak  for  itself.  But  above  all,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Parisian  types  had  come  in  hx  larger  quantity,  and  even  the 
French  workmen  in  greater  number,  than  has  ever  been  before 
observed.  In  the  editions  of  the  Bible  from  this  time  to  the 
close  of  1541,  we  wait  to  discover  the  proof  of  this.  At  this 
crisis,  certainly  no  gift,  or  Ood-eendj  to  old  England,  could 
have  been  of  more  value  than  these  types  and  printers.  Very 
different  employment  must  have  awaited  both,  had  they  re- 
mained in  Paris.  Tunstal  had  been  jocularly  advised  to  buy 
the  press  and  types  out  of  Tyndale^s  way,  to  pref^ent  the  New 
Testament  from  coming  into  England !  Now,  the  authorities 
are  importing  both  men  and  types,  to  print  the  version ;  and 
by  and  bye,  Henry  himself  will  command  Tunstal,  to  sanc- 
tion the  translation  he  had  so  denounced.  This  too  will  be 
after  Grumwell  is  dead,  and  the  influence  of  Granmer  was 
on  the  decline. 

Grafton,  as  we  have  seen,  had  laid  down  at  the  press  two 
copies  of  this  Bible  in  teUum^  one  for  the  King  and  another 
for  Grumwell.  The  sheets  of  both,  had  been  saved,  as  both 
are  understood  to  be  in  preservation.  The  copy  once  belong- 
ing to  Grumwell  is  in  St.  John'^s  GoUege,  Gambridge,  and  has 
been  described  long  ago. 

"  We  have  rach  a  Bible  printed  on  vdlum,  and  embelUahed  with  enta, 
ilhuninated,  the  leaves  gilt,  and  the  cover  embossed  with  brass,  <  fynished  in 
Apryll  anno  1539.'  The  frontispiece  is  the  same  with  that  of  1540,  only  Cmm- 
well's  arms  are  left  there  a  blank ;  left  out  I  presume  upon  his  fall,  which  in 
oar  copy  has  his  bearing  like  the  rest,  in  colours.  It  might  probably  be  the 
same  book  that  was  presented  to  Grumwell,  there  being  only  one  other  that  we 
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can  hear  o^  that  is  the  King's.  But  how  it  came  to  us  does  not  appear,  onless 
(rom  the  late  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  gave  us  most  of  those  manuscripts 
we  now  enjoy ."M 

The  only  mistake  here  is  that  of  supposing  the  Royal  vel- 
lum copy  to  be  of  this  edition.  It  is  1540,  but  the  second 
vellum  copy  of  1539  is  still  understood  to  be  in  existence, 
though  not  in  Peter  College,  as  Lowndes  has  supposed,  yet 
in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual.  Of  the  copies  printed 
on  paper,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  to  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent collections. 

Such  is  the  edition,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Ooverdale'*s 
and  Grafton'*s  own  words,  ought  to  have  been  all  along  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Crumwell,  and  neeer  with  that  of 
Cranmer^  as  it  has  too  frequently  been.  It  was  Orumweirs 
undertaking  from  beginning  to  end,  and  without  his  importa^ 
turn  of  types  and  tneuy  Cranmer  afterwards  had  never  been  able 
to  have  proceeded  as  he  did.  Throughout  1538,  Cranmer 
was  otherwise  engrossed  with  the  German  commissioners,  be- 
sides other  business ;  in  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with 
Crumwell,  throughout  1638,  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  the 
Bible ;  and  although  Cranmer^s  future  prologue  or  preface 
has  been  bound  up  with  some  copies  of  this  Bible,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  book.  The  first  Bible  in  which  Cranmer  took 
an  interest  personally,  was  the  next  which  will  come  before 
us  ;  but  still,  the  materials  and  men  now  imported,  and  the 
impetus  now  given  by  Crumwell,  will  be  found  to  prevail 
throughout  the  Bibles  of  1540,  and  extend  to  those  of  1541, 
after  his  death.  To  the  Vicegerent  must  be  conceded  his 
own  place  in  history,  whatever  afterwards  may  become  of  his 
general  character.  But  for  Crumwell^s  exertions  at  this 
period,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  no  such  Bibles  could  have  ap- 
peared in  1540  and  1541. 

We  have  now  returned  to  England,  and  ever  after  this  de- 
cisive triumph,  shall  have  much  less  occasion  to  look  abroad. 
Ever  since  Tyndale  left  London  the  undertaking  has  been  a  fo- 
reign one;  but  after  a  noble  and  uninterrupted  struggle  of  fifteen 
yeaiV  duration,  the  English  Bible  may  be  considered  as  having 
now  taken  up  its  settled  abode  in  our  native  land.  The  cause  in- 

M  Letter  from  Thomas  Baker  to  Thomaa  Heame.     The  Earl  of  Southampton  of  the  day 
succeeded  Crumwell,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
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deed  will  be  thwarted  still,  even  at  home,  and  by  Henry  him- 
self as  well  as  his  eldest  daughter ;  though  ultimately,  even 
she  will  be  found  to  have  advanced  it.  At  subsequent  periods 
too,  thousands  of  Bibles  will  be  printed  on  the  Continent  for 
English  use,  but  all  this  will  only  serve  to  keep  us  in  remem- 
brance, that,  as  from  the  beginning,  so  ever  afterwards,  this 
undertaking  had  been  conducted,  not  by  human  authority  but 
by  the  gracious  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  had  one  Bible,  wholly  imported  in 
1537,  and  a  second,  redeemed  from  destruction,  finished  in 
London;  and  notwithstanding  the  political  frenzy,  as  well 
as  all  the  cruelties  perpetrating  at  home,  the  cause  of  Truth 
throughout  the  year  had  been  steadily  advancing.  Grafton, 
on  proceeding  to  Paris,  had  left  his  first  impression  of  1537 
to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  risk  of  loss  or  delay ;  and 
Grumwell  in  September  put  forth  his  first  injunctions,  in  im- 
mediate reference  to  that  Bible.  This  he  did,  as  "  Viceger- 
ent unto  the  King'*s  Highness,*" — "  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Eing^^s  Majesty,""  and  most  providentially,  he  had  issued  his 
orders  befiyre  the  arrival  of  Gardiner  from  France.  What  a 
mighty  advance  had  been  made,  since  he  left  for  Paris  in 
October  1535  !  Or,  more  properly  speaking,  since  he  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way ^  as  Tunstal  had  been  before,  and  Bon- 
ner will  be,  after  him.  Gardiner  might  depart,  rejoicing  that 
Tyndale  was  at  last  in  prison,  and  then,  as  perhaps  he  anti- 
cipated, to  be  put  to  death.  But  now,  Gardiner  had  been  re- 
moved once  more  out  of  the  way,  even  from  Paris ;  the  Bible 
had  been  there  printed  before  Bonner^s  own  eye,  and  it  was  no 
other  than  Tyndale'^s  long-traduced  version  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  which  was  held  up  to  public  view,  by  injunctions,  to 
be  "  observed  and  kept,  upon  pain  of  deprivation."'* 

**  Item — ^That  ye  shall  provide,  on  this  side  of  the  feast  of  N.  (Natalia, 
Nativity  of  our  Lord,  25th  December,)  next  coming,  one  book  of  the  whole 
Bible,  of  the  largest  volame  in  English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  the  said  church,  that  ye  have  cure  of^  where  your  parishioners  may 
most  commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it ;  the  charges  of  which  book 
shall  be  rateably  borne  between  you,  the  parson  and  parishioners  aforesaid,  tliat 
is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  you,  and  the  other  half  by  them.M 

**  Item — That  ye  shall  discourage  no  man,  privily  or  apertly,  from  the  read- 

M  There  ii  now  before  the  writer  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  broad  thea^  entitled,— "In- 
junctions fbr  the  Clerge— Anno  dni.  mcccocxxxtiii.  In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen,"— with  the 
blanks  nnfilled  up.    The  feast  of  N.  Natalie  is  marked  in  others. 

VOL  II.  C 
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iog,  or  the  hearing  of  the  said  Bible,  but  shall  expreariy  proroke,  stir,  and  ex- 
hort, every  penon  to  read  the  same,  as  that  which  is  the  very  lively  word  of 
God,  that  every  Christian  person  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if 
they  look  to  be  saved  ;  admonishing  them,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  contention 
and  altercation  therein,  but  to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  their  inquisition  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  explication  of  the  obscure  places  to  men 
of  higher  judgment  in  Scripture."^? 

These  pointed  injunctions  to  the  country  at  large,  bore  solely 
upon  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume^  the  very  first  time  this 
phrase  was  employed,  and  as  yet  there  was  but  one  such  edi- 
tion, so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake.^  They  may  have 
been  rendered  more  imperative  from  the  rumour  of  which  Graf- 
ton had  forewarned  Orumwell,  viz.  that  they  would  reprint 
Matthew'*s  Bible  of  1537  in  the  Low  Countries,  so  early  as 
1538.  But  this  was  only  a  rumour  ;  they  never  did  ;  as  the 
Bible  marked  1538  in  our  lists,  from  Lewis  down  to  Cotton 
and  Lowndes,  is  a  mistake.^ 

At  home  however  now,  Tyndale  was  not  forgotten.  There 
were  two  editions  of  his  New  Testament  in  quarto ;  one  printed 
in  Southwark  by  Peter  Treveres  ;  the  other,  which  seems  to 
have  been  finished  by  the  beginning  of  summer,  was  printed 
by  Robert  Bedman,  next-door  to  St.  Dunstan'^s,  where  Tyn- 
dale used  to  preach,  ''  set  forth  under  the  King^s  most  gracious 
license, — cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."*^  It  is  in 
parallel  columns  of  Latin  and  English ;  the  former,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Latin  of  Erasmus,  and  the 


A?  WUkinli  CoDC,  Mag.  Brit,  p.  815. 

u  It  may  bera  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  "  tbe  great  Bible"  or  "  the  largest  Toloine,"aud 
"  Cranmer't  Bible,"  are  phrases  which  hare  been  long  and  frequently  misundertteod,  or  need  in- 
diacriminatelj ;  bnt  the  two  former  were  distinctire  epithets  employed  before  the^r«<  of  Cran- 
mer's,  or  that  of  May  1540  was  published.  Here,  "  the  largai  volume"  was  first  employed  by 
authority,  and  for  what  reason  could  it  be  bnt  to  disthiguish  the  Bible  of  Matthew  or  Tyndale 
fh>m  that  of  Corerdale,  which  was  two  inches  less  in  height ;  as  well  as  from  the  quarto  editions 
of  Corerdale,  reprinted  by  Nycolsoo,  even  though  they  had  the  words,—"  Set  forth  with  the 
lying's  license,"  printed  on  the  title?  These  injunctions  were,  in  fisct,  another  step  in  favour  of 
the  predominant  translation. 

M  HoweTer  pointed  Lewis  was  in  describing  it,  there  never  was  any  tuch  book.  "  The  Bible 
of  1537,**  nys  he,  "  had  been  reprinted  this  year  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  b  a  small  thick folk>, 
in  which  Tyndale's  prefaces  to  the  Pentateuch,  Jonas  and  the  Romans  are  included,"  &e.  Bnt 
more  strangely  he  goes  on,  till  he  adds—"  among  the  curators  therefore  of  this  edition,  I  reckon 
Archbishop  Cranmer!"  As  if  Cranmer,  though  so  M\j  engrossed  with  the  German  visitants, 
and  bis  official  business,  had  been  patronising  a  turreptiliout  edition  in  the  Netherlands,  as  Graf- 
ton had  deprecated,  and  to  rival  that  of  Cmmwell  his  Vicar-General,  now  printing  in  Paris! 
The  truth  is,  Lewis's  book  must  have  had  no  title-page,  and  he  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
Oolophon,— "  To  the  honour  and  praise  of  God  was  this  Bible  printed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1537, 
and  now  again  reprinted."  The  very  copy,  we  believe,  from  which  Lewis  took  his  description  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Bristol,  and  we  have  particularly  examined  it.  All  the  while  Lewis  was 
describing  a  Bible  printed  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  or  the  reprint  of  Matthew's  Bible,  by  Ray- 
nolde  and  Hyll  in  1549. 
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latter  that  of  Tyndale  or  of  the  English  Bible,  now  enforced. 
These  books  appear  to  be  a  set  off  in  contrast  to  the  Testa- 
m^its  of  Goverdale,  about  to  be  mentioned,  and  thej  explain 
the  injunctions  of  Granmer,  preceding  those  of  Gmmwell, 
already  mentioned.^ 

All  compliant  as  Coyerdale  certainlj  bad  been  under  the  unexpected 
change  which  had  taken  place  at  home,  it  is  curious  enough  that  this 
year  an  attempt  wis  made  at  Antweip  to  fdlow  up  his  former  exertions, 
bj  reprinting  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  with  Tyndale*s 
prologues.  It  is  neatly  executed,  in  small  black  letter  by  Matthew 
Cromer,  with  numerous  and  well-executed  wood-cuts,  marginal  refer- 
ences;, and  glosses.  Cromer  eyen  repeated  this  in  a  larger  type,  with 
different  cuts  in  1639,  leaving  out  the  prologue  to  the  Romans  ;  but  it 
abounds  also  with  typographical  errors.  In  1537,  the  printer  might  not 
be  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  but  we  are 
quite  unable  to  account  for  his  mistaken  aeal  in  1539.  Tet  whateyer 
was  the  occasion  of  this  foreign  attempt ;  at  lunne  Coyerdale  was  still 
more  unfortunate  than  he  had  been,  eyen  with  his  Bible.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  his  friend  Kyoolson  had  proposed  to  print  hi$  trans- 
lation and  the  wlgate  in  parallel  columns.  And  preyiously  to  Coyerdale 
setting  off  for  Paris,  he  had  drawn  out  another  of  his  characteristic 
dedications  to  Henry  YIII.,  trusting  to  Nycolson's  care  for  the  correct- 
ing of  the  press.  When  the  book  came  out  it  was  so  incorrectly  exe- 
cuted, that  a  copy  haying  come  to  Coyerdale*s  hand  in  July,  at  Paris, 
he  saw  that  he  stood  eyen  in  a  more  awkward  position  than  before. 
Grafton,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  Dec^nber,  wrote  on  his  behalf,  and  in 
the  following  terms — 

<*  Pleaaeth  it  your  Lordship  to  nnderBtaiid,  that  it  efaanoed,  since  our  coming 
iiito  these  partS)  that  Jemee  Nycolaon,  dwelling  in  Soathwark,  put  in  print  the 
New  Testament  both  in  Latin  and  Engliflh.  Which  book  was  delivered  unto 
us  by  a  stnuiger;  and  when  Master  Coyerdale  had  adriaed  and  considered  the 
aeme,  he  found  his  name  added  thereto  as  the  truialator,  with  the  which  he 
meter  had  to  do  7  Neither  saw  be  it,  before  it  was  full  printed  and  ended  ;  and 
abo  found  the  book  so  fodishly  done,  yea,  and  so  corrupt,  that  it  did  not  only 


*0  TheinJanctioM  of  Cranmer,  through  hifcommiMion  to  Dr.  Cnrwen,  the  Dean,  with  reference 
to  th«  iioaew  of  Horeford  only,  in  th«  rammer  of  1MB,  are  inezplioable,  except  we  obaarTo  this 
boiA.  "  That  ye,  and  every  one  of  you  ihall  hare  by  the  first  day  of  Aoguat  next  coming,  ai  well 
a  whole  Bible,  in  Latin  and  BngUah,  matOie  Uait  a  New  Teitament  <2/*both  the  eame  languages, 
AS  the  ooptea  of  the  King't  fiighneti'  ^/MncOoiu,— **  That  ye  ahall  everyday  etndy  one  Chap- 
ter of  the  said  Bible  or  New  Testament,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  and  to  begin 
at  tb«  first  part  of  the  book  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  the  same."  All  this  too  was  in  pei^ 
fwt  ciharactor  lor  Ber^ffrd,  soon  afUr  the  death  of  rach  a  man  as  Fox,  the  late  Bishop.  It  was 
like  atrlbate  to  his  memory,  as  the  reader  may  recollect  his  noble  address  in  the  Convocation  of 
1588.  Bonner,  tho  arch-hypocrite  and  his  successor,  now  in  Paris,  was  then  expected  by  Cran- 
mer as  woU  as  Cmmwell,  to  be  equally  sealons  for  the  Scriptures.  So  he  appeared  to  be,  till 
the  dap  of  Crumwell's  apprehenston. 
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grieve  him,  that  the  printer  had  so  defamed  him  and  his  learning,  by  adding 
his  name  to  so  fond  a  thing,  but  also  that  the  common  people  was  deprived  of 
the  true  and  sincere  sense  of  Grod's  true  Word,  and  also  that  snch  an  occasion 
was  ministered  to  the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  that  rather  seek  occasions  to 
rail  and  slander,  than  to  be  edified. 

^  And,  therefore,  at  his  most  honest  and  ta>%'ful  request,  (although  I  had 
enough  to  do  beside,)  I  have  printed  the  same  again,  translated  and  corrected 
by  Master  Coverdale  himself.  Of  the  which  books,  now  being  finished,  1  have 
here  sent  your  Lordship  the  first,  (and  so  have  I  sent  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
another,  and  almost  to  every  Christian  Bishop  that  is  in  the  realm  ;  my  Lord 
of  Hereford,  also,  hath  sent  to  Mr.  Richard  Crumwell  one  of  the  same,)  the 
which  I  most  humbly  desire  your  Lordship  to  accept,  having  respect  rather  to 
my  heart,  than  to  the  gift,  for  it  is  not  so  well  done  as  my  heart  would  wish  it 
to  be.  I  have  also  added,  as  your  Lordship  may  perceive,  these  words,  ^  Cum 
gratia  €t  primlegio  Begisy^^ 

This  letter,  to  say  the  least,  was  certainly  a  very  awkward  one  ; 
since,  wherever  the  blame  lay,  it  was  saying  a  great  deal  too  much.  It 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  Coverdale's  own  language,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Paris  Testament,  not  now  to  Henry,  but  to  Crumwell  himself, 
and  actually  forwarded  tntk  this  letter  ! 

<<  Truth  it  is,*'  sa^-s  Coverdale,  **  that  this  kst  Lent,  I  did,  with  all  humble- 
ness, direct  an  epistle  unto  the  K%ng*s  most  noble  Grace,  trusting  that  the  book 
whereunto  it  was  prefixed,  should  afterwards  have  been  as  well  correct  as  other 
books  be.  And  because  I  could  not  be  present  myself,  by  the  reason  of  sundry 
notable  impedimetUs,  therefore  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament,  which  I  had 
set  forth  in  English  before,  doth  so  agree  with  the  Latin,  I  was  heartily  well 
content  that  the  Latin  and  it  should  be  together :  Provided  alway  that  the 
corrector  should  foUow  tlie  true  copy  of  the  Latin  in  any  wise,  and  to  keep  the 
true  and  right  English  of  the  same.  And  so  doing,  I  was  content  to  Bet  my 
name  to  it :  and  even  so  I  did;  trusting  that  though  I  were  absent  and  out  of 
the  land,  yet  all  should  be  well.  And,  as  God  is  my  record,  I  knew  none  other, 
till  this  hist  July,  that  it  was  my  chuice  here  in  these  parts,  at  a  stranger's 
hand,  to  come  by  a  copy  of  the  said  print ;  which  when  I  had  perused,  I 
found  that  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  my  former  translation  in  Ehiglish,  so  was 
not  the  true  copy  of  the  Latin  observed,  neither  the  English  so  correspondent 
to  the  same  as  it  ought  to  be  :  but  in  many  places  both  base,  insensible,  and 
clean  contrary,  not  only  to  the  phrase  of  our  Unguage,  but  also  firom  the 
understanding  of  the  text  in  Latin." 

In  explanation  of  this  apology  as  to  Coverdale's  engagements  in  Lentj 
and  his  '^  not  being  present  because  of  simdry  notable  impediments,** 
Crumwell  would  recollect,  and  perfectly  understand  him.  In  Lent  he 
was  not  in  London,  but  down  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  in  Crumwell's 
service.  He  was  there  examining  the  Matin  books  in  the  county,  to 
see  whether  they  had,  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  ex- 
punged the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  irom  their  pages,  or  were  still  using 


«'  Gov.  SUte  Papom,  toI.  I.,  p.  501. 
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books  sabToniTe  of  Henry's  assumed  authority.^  After  this  he  had 
been  called  up  to  town  by  the  Lord  Priyy  Seal,  and  sent  with  Qrafton 
to  France. 

But  again,  and  as  to  the  Latin  text  which  had  been  used,  and  that 
eren  in  the  Testament  which  had  been  printed  at  Paris,  tmder  his  own 
eycy  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  reader,  Coyerdale  expresses  himself  thus : — 

"  As  touching  this  text  in  Latin,  and  the  style  thereof,  which  is  read  in  the 
Chnrch,  and  is  commonly  called  St.  Jerome's  translation,  though  there  be  in  it 
many  and  sundry  sentences,  whereof  some  be  mor€  than  the  Greek,  some  l€$t 
than  the  Greek,  some  in  manner  repugnant  to  the  Crreek,  some  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  the  right  order  thereof,  as  thou  mayest  easily 
perceive,  if  thou  compare  the  diversity  of  the  interpreters  together,  y€t  forcu- 
mnek  <u  I  cnn  but  a  privcUe  man,  and  otte  obedience  unto  the  higher  power$,  I  re- 
fer the  amendment  and  reformation  hereo/vaiio  the  »ame,  and  to  $ueh  <u  excel  in 
autkority  and  knowledge." 

And  thus  once  more  are  we  constrained  to  obserre  the  important  dis- 
tinction which  must  eyer  be  drawn  between  Tyndale  and  Corerdale, 
whether  as  men,  or  as  translators.  They  travelled  in  two  paths,  alto- 
gether distinct.  The  latter  chose  to  express  himself,  in  his  dedications 
to  Henry  and  Crumwell,  as  having  a  mind  entirely  at  their  disposal ; 
while  no  sentiments  could  be  more  definite,  and  held  with  a  firmer 
grasp,  than  those  of  the  first  noble  and  independent  translator.  As  for 
the  Greek  original,  he  had  kept  a  yigilant  eye  on  the  successive  editions 
of  Erasmus,  which  Goverdale  had  not ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew, 
after  quoting  his  expressions  respecting  the  Hebraisms  to  be  found  in 
Matthew,  it  has  been  well  said — <'  That  a  person  who  could  thus  write  of 
St.  Matthew's  Hebraisms,  should  be  compelled  by  ignorance  to  translate 
from  the  Septuagint,  or  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  perfectly  incredible ;  and 
that  he  would  use  the  latter  from  choice,  is  inconceivable.  We  ought 
to  remember  that  this  translator's  troubles  chiefly  arose  from  his  deter- 
mination to  resbt  the  imposition  of  an  authorised  version,  and  that  his 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  hostilities  against  the  defenders  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate."® 

As  for  the  blind  submission  of  his  translation,  therefore,  to  any  man 
living,  but,  above  all,  to  those  before  whom  Coverdale  bowed  so  pro- 
foundly, against  this  he  had  boldly  published  his  dissent,  above  seven 


<*  The;  were  ttfll  using  the  old  hooka  to  tnch  extent,  that  Corerdale  rappoiee  there  had  heen 
great  and  culpable  neglect  in  Lonoland,  JHshop  qf  LineolH^  that  steady  diedple  of  "  the  old 
leaning;**  and  Coverdale  deeiret  to  know  lh>m  Cmmwell,  whether  he  ought  not  to  bum  the 
booki  caught,  and  coming  in  to  him,  at  the  Market  Ciom.  See  three  MS.  letter*  to  Crumwell 
at  Lord  Priry  Seal,  found  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  but  now  in  the  State  Paper 
OfBce,  dated  Newbury,  the  7th  and  8th  of  Feb.,  and  8th  of  March,  [1A38.]  Prom  the  contenU 
of  the  letters,  in  one  of  which  young  Prince  Bdteard  is  mentioned,  it  Is  erident  that  a  mark  in 
the  indorsation,  via.  Ao  zzxo.,  cannot  refer  to  the  year  or  date.  If  so,  it  is  a  mistake ;  though 
it  may  indicate  the  bundle,  once  in  the  Chapter-house. 

«s  "  Historfca]  and  Critical  Enquiry."  by  J.  W.  WhiUker,  A.M.,  p.  46.  He  to  repelUng  the 
hiainuations  of  those  who  knew  no  better,  from  old  Fuller  down  to  Bcllamr. 
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yean  ago,  or  ^ve  before  his  death,  and  it  had  circukted  throughout  his 
natiye  land. 

^  Under  what  manner,"  said  he,  **  should  I  now  submit  this  book  to  be  cor- 
rected and  amended  of  them,  which  can  suflTer  nothing  to  bo  well  t  Or  what 
protestation  should  I  make  in  such  a  matter  to  our  Prelates,  which  so  mightily 
fight  against  God,  and  resist  his  Holy  Spirit,  enforcmg,  with  all  eralk  and 
subtlety,  to  quench  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Testament,  promises,  and  ap- 
pointment between  God  and  us." 

Tet  is  this  the  very  translation  which  has  now  prevailed  ;  so  manifest 
was  the  interposition  of  Providence,  in  every  point  of  view. 

But  to  proceed.  Coverdale,  good  easy  man,  even  tried  to  screen  his 
former  friend,  the  printer,  if  not  the  coirector ; — *^  As  for  my  part, 
though  it  hath  been  damage  to  my  poor  name,  I  heartily  remit  it.** 
This  distinct  reprobation  of  Nycolson's  Testament,  did  not  however  pre- 
vent Nycolson  from  putting  forth  another  impression,  to  which  he  affixed 
the  name  of  Johan  Hollybushe.^  After  this  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
Coverdale*s  countenance  of  the  man  must  have  come  to  an  end.  He 
is  said  to  have  called  in  the  copies  with  his  name,  and  hence  they  are 
so  very  rare. 

The  tide  having  so  providentially  and  happily  turned  last  year,  this 
was  a  state  of  things  for  which  some  remedy  must  be  sought.  And, 
therefore,  before  Orumwell  knew  of  the  honour  intended  for  him,  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Paris  production  ;  aiming  after  a  fiaced  standard, 
and  that  the  translation  sanctioned  last  year,  an  Inhibition  had  been 
issued.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  reached  Paris,  the  day  before 
that  on  which  Grafton  wrote  his  letter,  and  it  was  felt  as  if  applying  to 
what  they  had  done,  though  it  could  only  have  reference  to  Nycolson's 
books^  and  to  prevent  more  mischief. 

^  The  day  before  this  present,"  says  Grafton,  ^  came  there  a  post  named 
Nycolas,  which  brought  your  Lordship's  letters  to  my  Lord  of  Hereford,  with 
the  which  was  bound  a  certain  inhibition  for  printing  of  books,  and  for  adding 
of  these  words,  *  cum  privilegio.'  Then,  as  soon  as  my  Lord  of  Hereford  had 
received  it,  he  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Coverdale  and  me,  reading  the  same 
thing  to  us ;  in  the  which  is  expressed  that  we  should  add  these  words,  *  ad 
imprimendHtn  solum,* — which  words  we  never  heard  of  before.  Neither  do 
we  take  it  that  these  words  should  be  added  in  the  Scripture,  if  it  be  truly 
translated  ;  for  then  should  it  be  a  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  to  say,  that  it 
is  not  the  King's  act  or  mind  to  set  it  forth,  but  only  to  license  the  printers  to 
sell  such  as  is  put  forth.65  Wherefore  we  beseech  your  Lordship  to  take  no 
displeasure  for  that  we  have  done,  for  rather  than  any  such  thing  should  hap- 
pen, we  would  do  it  again,  but  I  trust  the  thing  itself  is  so  well  done,  that  it 


04  Not  a  flctitknis  name,  but  a  man  employed  by  Nycolson,  and  who  •eemt  to  bare  gone  to 
Cologne.— Herbert's  Ames,  pp.  1450-1005. 

M  But  Nycolson  had  taken  apon  him  to  print  expressly  even  on  this  Testament—"  Set  forth 
with  the  King's  roost  gracions  license !" 
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■hall  not  only  please  your  Lordship,  bat  abo  tho  King's  Hij^ess,  and  all  the 
godly  in  the  realm.^B 

*<  And  whereas  your  Lordship  has  added  in  the  said  Inhibition,  that  your 
Lordship,  and  all  the  King's  most  Honoorable  Council,  willeth  no  book  henoe- 
fiorth  to  be  pot  in  print,  but  tlMt  first  it  be  allowed,  at  the  least,  by  one  Bishop, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  appoint  certain  thereto,  that  they 
may  be  a»  ready  to  read  them,  as  other  good  men  be  to  put  them  forth.  For 
U  tf  now  jMtffi  year$  tinee  the  Buhopt  promised  to  tranelate  and  $et  forth  ike 
BiUe^  cmd  ae  yet  they  hate  no  leienreJ" 

Haying  thus  paid  our  last  visit  to  the  Continent  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  natiye 
tongue  is  immediately  concerned  ;  we  gladly  return  to  old  England,  and 
enquire  after  its  actual  moral  condition,  and  especially  what  effect  the 
Word  of  Life  seems,  by  this  time,  to  haye  produced. 

In  oonclusion  of  this  year,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
times,  and  as  one  proof  that  we  have  not  been  magnifying 
the  importance  of  the  labours  of  our  first  translator  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  the  miserably  destitute  state  of  England, 
with  regard  to  oral  instruction  by  preaching,  so  far  as  men 
nominally  called  to  it  were  concerned,  now  deserves  to  be 
specially  observed. 

The  **  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,^^  so  clearly  enjoined 
in  Scripture,  was  a  subject  not  comprehended  by  men  in 
official  power;  and  though  it  had,  the  men  who  were  in 
charge  of  what  were  termed.*  benefices,  or  cures,  glaringly 
did  not  understand  it;  nay,  they  were  the  determined  ad- 
herents of  a  system,  diametrically  at  variance  with  that  im- 
perative commission  which  the  Saviour  at  his  ascension  left 
to  be  obeyed.  Instead  of  taking  up  Christianity,  therefore, 
as  a  system  of  belief,  to  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  Oracles  of 
God  alone,  and  received  into  the  heart  of  man — instead  of 
recognising  the  absolute  necessity  of  heartfelt  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  but  above  all,  in  men  de- 
nominated Ministers  of  Christ :  to  enforce  the  reading  of 
what  was  not  belowdj  and  the  preaching  (if  they  could  preach) 
what  was  not  bdiered^  the  Vicegerent  of  Henry  had  conceived 
to  be  the  only  expedient.  It  was  not  the  public  sanction  of 
the  Scriptures  last  year,  that  would  ever  have  induced  these 
official  underlings  throughout  the  Counties  of  England,  even 


"«  Thcj  had  printed  **  Cum  gnUia  et  priTilcf^iu  Regis." 
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to  have  looked  into  the  Sacred  Volume.  To  pray  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also,  was  beyond  their 
power,  and  to  preach  that  Gospel  which  they  did  not  them- 
selves believe  or  comprehend,  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless 
task  to  enjoin.®^  Such,  however,  was  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  with  regard  to  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
generally  speaking  ;  and  had  there  not  been  now,  as  we  have 
traced  all  along,  a  sacred  cause  independent  altogether  of 
both  parties,  nay,  in  spite  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  whatever,  in  the  year  1538,  for  any  exultation  over 
the  progress  of  events. 

Meanwhile,  the  injunctions  of  Crumwell,  already  quoted, 
as  to  the  Bible  itself,  (p.  33,)  had  been  thought  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  indifference  of  these  official  men  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  therefore  the  entire  injunc- 
tions were  thus  enforced  at  the  close — 

<<  All  which  and  singular  injunctions,  I  minister  to  you  and  your  successors, 
by  the  King's  Highness  authority  to  me  committed  in  this  part,  which  I  charge 
and  command  you  by  the  same  authority  to  obsenre  and  keep,  upon  pain  of 
deprivation,  sequestration  of  your  fruits,  or  such  other  coercion  as  to  the  King's 
Highness,  or  his  Vicegerent  for  the  time  being,  shall  seem  convenient" 

When  these  injunctions,  however,  did  come  abroad,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  condescend  upon  any  number,  however  small, 
who  were  qualified  to  obey.  Few  they  must  have  been,  and 
far  between.  But  supposing,  for  one  moment,  that  the  orders 
given  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  all  who  were  en- 
joined to  preach,  had  actually  done  so ;  how  far  did  the  in- 
junction itself  reach  i 

"  Item — Tliat  ye  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  the  said  church,  and 
every  other  cure  ye  have,  one  sermon,  every  quarter  of  t/ie  year,  at  least,  wherein 
ye  shall  purely  and  sincerely  declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
exhort  your  hearers  to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  fiuth,  espedaUy  pre- 
scribed and  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  repose  their  trust  and  affiance 
in  any  other  works  devised  by  men's  fantasies  besides  Scripture ;  as  in  wan- 
dering to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles  or  tapers  to  images  and  re- 
lics, saying  over  a  number  of  beads,"  &c. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
such  the  miserable  provision  proposed  for  their  instruction. 


07  This  meUnchoIy  state  of  things,  it  is  well  known,  led,  before  long,  to  two  expedients ;  tIx. 
the  actual  selection  of  prapers,  for  them  to  repeal ;  nay,  and  to  homilies  or  discourtet,  which 
these  men  were  to  preach  ! 
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when  addressiDg  those  Bishops ;  among  whom  we  have  seen 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  a  cause,  which  they  could  not  destroy, 
nor  even  retard  in  its  progress. 

Happily,  however,  there  had  long  been  certain  other  men 
in  the  country,  and  readers  not  a  few,  besides  these  slumberers 
whom  Crumwell  was  now  striving  to  rouse ;  nay,  and  other 
listeners  too,  who,  far  from  looking  to  official  men,  who  could 
not  teach,  and  would  not  learn,  had  tarried  not  for  Henry 
the  Eighth,  nor  waited  for  his  Vicegerent.  No  sooner  do  we 
turn  to  tkemy  though  long  despised,  than  a  very  different  pro- 
spect rises  to  view ;  the  vivid  contrast  to  fatir  sermons  in  the 
coarse  of  a  year!  The  free  permission  of  the  Scriptures 
now  rendered  this  scene  more  visible  and  striking.  It  is  from 
a  contemporary  document  that  Strype  has  drawn  it. 

*'^  It  teas  wonder/id  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was 
received  not  only  among  the  leameder  sort^  but  generally  all  Eng- 
land otery  among  all  the  rulgar  and  common  people ;  and  with 
what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read^  and  what  resort  to  places 
where  the  reading  of  it  was !  Every  body  that  could^  bought  the 
bookj  or  busily  read  itj  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them^  if  they 
could  not  themselves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read 
on  purpose ;  and  even  little  boys  flocked^  among  the  rest^  to  hear 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  readJ" 

The  modem  reader  may  now  once  more  very  naturally  ex- 
claim— "  Oh,  could  these  men  in  power  then  have  only  been 
persuaded  to  have  let  such  people  alone !  Could  they  have 
only  understood  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  !"  Yes,  and 
instead  of  encumbering  a  willing  people  with  help,  or  torment- 
ing them  by  interposition,  have  stood  aloof  in  silence,  and 
permitted  these  groups  or  gatherings  to  have  heard  the  un- 
ambiguous voice  of  their  Ood,  and  to  have  gazed  upon  the 
majesty  and  the  meaning  of  Divine  Truth  ! 

The  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  were  now  to  be  printed  in 
England ;  nor  was  there  to  be  another  foreign  edition  of  the 
volume  entire  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  till  the  year 
1560.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  a  memorable  epoch  or 
point  of  time.  The  time  when  the  line  of  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  foreign  books  and  those  printed  at  home ;  be- 
tween the  Scriptures  printed  beyond  seas  for  importation,  and 
those  to  be  prepared  within  our  own  shores;  and  in  that 
metropolis,  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  Tyndale  had  left  in  a 
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state  of  general  and  baming  hostility  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

But  in  glancing  over  all  that  we  have  witnessed,  and  before 
entering  upon  a  new  era,  with  regard  to  the  Bible  itself,  who 
can  forbear  looking  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  dining-hall  in 
the  mansion-house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire! 
To  the  eager  conversation  or  discussions  there  held,  below  a 
roof  stiU  standing!  And  to  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  one 
man  at  the  table,  when  the  mitred  Abbots  of  Winchcombe 
and  Tewksbury  were  near  at  hand !  And  the  Chancellor  of 
Worcester  "  reviled  him,  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog  !^ 
And  the  hierarchy  reigned  triumphant,  and  Wolsey  was  in  all 
his  glory !  And  not  one  such  printed  page  of  inspiration  was 
to  be  found  in  all  England  over !  The  unbending  resolution, 
however,  had  been  formed,  and  the  memorable  words  in  which, 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  expressed,  will  bear  to  be  r^ated  at 
such  a  time  as  this — "  If  Ood  dpa/re  my  tife^  ere  many  yeotn^ 
I  will  cause  a  boy  that  drives  the  plough  to  know  moreof  the 
Scriptures  than  you  doJ^ 

Thus,  before  ever  this  Sacred  Volume  entire  came  to  be 
printed  upon  English  ground,  Tyndale^s  energetic  efforts  had 
been  signally  crowned  with  success.  His  ^'labour  in  the 
Lord*"  had  not  been  in  vain.  That  labour,  indeed,  once  in- 
volved nothing  more  than  the  solitary  purpose  of  a  single 
Christian;  and  viewed  only  in  its  bud,  or  budding,  it  has 
had  little  else  than  a  bitter  taste ;  but  whether  the  flower  has 
been  sweet,  millions  can  testify. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  with- 
out straining,  this  cause  actually  admits  of  a  survey  on  the 
widest  scale.  The  three  great  monarchs  of  the  day,  were 
Henry  Vlll.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V. ;  never  forgetting 
the  Pontiff  at  Rome;  but  certainly  they  have  not  played 
their  several  parts,  beyond  the  verge  of  God's  providence,  in 
his  determined  purpose  towards  this  favoured  Island.  The 
licentious  and  indomitable  monarch,  for  whom  Tyndale  pray* 
ed  with  his  dying  breath,  though  still  wilfully  blind,  has  been 
overruled.  His  Vicegerent  or  Vicar-General,  guided  only  by 
expediency,  and  clothed  with  more  power  than  Wolsey  ever 
possessed,  must  lend  all  bis  constitutional  energy,  and  go 
along  with  the  stream  of  the  Divine  purpose.  Cranmer, 
however  timid  and  cautious,  though  too  long  silent,  must 
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speak  out  at  last.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hare  Cuthbert 
Tnnstal,  after  denonncing  the  translation  at  PanPs  cross,  and 
tormenting  all  who  possessed  it,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  them, 
who  being  constitutionally  silent,  must  be  silent  now.  As 
for  Stokesly,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  lion  was  bearded  in 
his  own  den ;  for  they  have  finished  one  Bible,  and  are  pre- 
paring to  print  many  more  in  London  itself,  nay,  in  London 
alone.  And  last,  though  not  least,  we  have  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, perhaps  the  ablest  politician  of  the  age,  completely  out- 
witted, but  now  come  home,  and  just  in  time  to  see  the  final 
triumph ;  though,  as  Foxe  says,  he  ^'  mightily  did  ttcmack 
and  malign  the  printing  of  this  Bible.**^  But  then  Scotland, 
as  well  as  England,  had  been  invaded,  and  from  the  b^in- 
ning ;  nor  was  the  triumph  confined  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 
Even  Charles  V.,  by  the  way,  had  met  with  his  greatest  per- 
sonal humiliation ;  and  as  for  the  King  of  France,  that  in- 
Teterate  enemy,  and  ally  of  Bome,  he  has  been  overruled  in  his 
own  capital,  and  the  Inquisition  itself  is  thwarted ;  for  now, 
when  the  Bible  is  about  to  be  printed  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, we  have  printing  presses  from  Paris,  beside  types  in 
store  from  the  same  city,  nay,  and  Frenchmen,  who  "  be- 
came printers  in  London,  which  before,^  says  John  Foxe 
truly,  "  ihetf  nerer  intended^ 

In  England,  indeed,  they  may  tamper  injuriously,  to  a 
limited  degree,  with  the  first  translation  imported ;  and  there 
are  battles  still,  which  remain  to  be  fought  upon  English 
ground;  though  after  Henry  VIII.  has  left  the  stage,  the 
version  will  be  reprinted  again  and  again,  many  times,  and 
precisely  as  Tyndale  gave  it  to  his  country. 

But  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  in  1538,  if  the  Emperor 
Charles,  and  the  French  King,  and  the  Pontiff  himself,  with 
Cardinal  Pole  in  his  train,  were  all  grouped  together  at  Nice, 
intending,  among  other  business,  to  alarm  or  overreach  the 
King  of  Eugland ;  then  it  was  fit,  that  all  the  while,  certain 
men  from  London  should  be  busy  in  printing  the  English 
Bible  in  the  capital  of  France ;  and  after  bringing  over  the 
materials  and  Parisian  workmen  to  England,  proceed  on  their 
way,  and  in  far  better  style,  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
done.®     Such  was  the  crowning  achievement,  in  a  series  of 


•«  At  Nice,  in  Juoc,  "  the  PontUT embraced  the  fiiTourable  opfwrtnniij  to  tound  the  diiporir 
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conquests,  in  favour  of  all  that  Tyndale  had  accomplished ! 
A  inau,  in  regard  to  whose  character  and  exertions,  the  British 
Christian  especially  may  now  well  exclaim — 

Thine  is  a  fragrance  which  can  never  waste, 
Though  left  for  ages  to  the  charterM  wind. 


SECTION   II. 

EVENTFUL  TEAR — STATE  OP  PARTIES — HENRY  STILL  A  WIDOWER — DIS- 
TURBED  PROM   DIPPERENT    QUARTERS — NORFOLK   BEOUILINO   ORUMWELL 

GERMAN  STATES — PARLIAMENT  AND  CONVOCATION — ^ROTAL  MESSAOB — 

MITRED  ABBOTS DISSOLUTION  OP  MONASTERIES — NEW  ARTICLES BILLS 

OF  ATTAINDER — THE  SIX  ARTICLES  APPLIED— FRUSTRATBD—CRAinfER 
SAFE — ^LATIMER  IMPRISONED — ^ALES  ESCAPES — CONSTANTYNB  IN  DANOEB 
— THE  TIDE  TURNING — EXECUTION  OF  ABBOTS— CRUMWELL'S  POLICY — 
MONASTIC  SPOILS. 

THE  SCRIPTURES  PRINTINC  IN  VARIOUS  EDITIONS— CRUMWELL*S  REMARK- 
ABLE ENERGY  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT THE  KING   SWAYED   ONCE   MORE — 

THE  CAUSE  IN  PROGRESS— CRANMER  BUSY  IN  PROSPECT  OF  HIS  FIRST 
EDITION,  NEXT  SPRING — IT  IS  DISTINCTLY  SANCTIONED  BY  HENRY — 
SINGULAR  PROCLAMATION — HENRY  NOW  COMMANDING  ALL  HIS  SUBJECTS 
TO  USE  THE  SCRIPTURES  IN  ENGLISH. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  render  the  triumph  of  last  year  still  more 
conspicuous,  the  present  stands  distinguished  in  Henrj^'^s 
reign,  for  the  number  of  editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire. 
Not  fewer  than  four  editions  of  the  Bible  issued  from  the 
press,  and  a  fifth  was  almost  ready ;  besides  three  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  separately.  The  compositors  and 
printers  in  London  had  never  before  been  so  engaged,  nor  so 


tion  of  the  two  monarchs  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  Henry.  From  both  he  recelTed  the  $ame 
answer,  that  if  he  wonld  publish  his  Bull,  they  would  send  ambaasadors  to  England  to  protest 
against  the  schism ;  would  refuse  to  entertain  the  relations  of  amity  with  a  prince  who  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  would  strictly  forbid  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  English  merchants."— /[.^i^rd.  What  was  doing  in  Paris 
at  the  moment,  was  below  this  historian's  notice,  but  the  PontifiTs  day  was  past.  His  awAil 
Bull  proTed  nothing  more  than  a  beliow;  and  the  reader  will  not  forget  that  this  was  the  self- 
same Paul  III.,  who  had  so  basely  cringed  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1536;  bat  all  the  powers,  in  tarn, 
were  grossly  gircn  to  mendacity,  and  in  this  case  the  Pontiff  was  deluded  by  both  monarchs. 
Neither  of  them  would  afterwards  eren  receive  Cardinal  Pole  into  their  dominioBs.  It  was 
onlif  Crumwell,  tnho  ufos  neither  to  he  deluded  or  orerreached  by  the  King  qf  France,  or  even  the 
InqnisUion,  at  to  the  Biblr. 
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hard  at  work  in  any  department,  since  the  invention  of  print* 
ing  had  been  introduced  into  England. 

All  this  too  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  Granmer, 
however  busy  with  his  first  edition,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance before  the  public  till  next  spring,  or  April  1540.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  to  any  detail,  the  state  of  England,  and 
in  its  connexion  with  foreign  parts,  must  first  be  understood, 
as  the  account  will  then  be  read  with  that  interest  which 
belongs  to  it. 

Of  this  eventful  year,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  one 
luminous  view,  however  painful ;  if  we  now  place  Grumwell, 
Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  on  the  one  side ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Gardiner,  and  Tunstal,  on  the  other;  with  Henry 
standing  between  them,  to  hold  the  balance.  Troubled  about 
many  things,  the  wayward  monarch  was  but  ill  at  ease,  and 
we  shall  see  him  make  either  scale  preponderate,  just  as  his 
fear  or  his  fancy  suggested  at  the  moment.  Crumwell,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  had  some  presentiment  of  his  downfall,  for 
nearly  two  years  before  his  death,  and  made  provision  for  his 
dependents,  which  Wolsey  had  not.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
time  harmonises  with  the  return  of  Gardiner  from  France. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  last  and  deadly  struggle  for  pre-emin- 
ence and  power,  on  the  part  of  Grumwell,  has  now  com- 
menced, though  he  had  still  a  year  and  a  half  to  live.  We 
shall  see  him  trembling  for  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  as 
well  as  for  all  his  honours.  At  his  outset,  he  had  said  to 
Gavendish,  his  neighbour  servant  in  Wolsey^s  household, 
that,  in  going  to  Henry,  he  would  either  make  or  mar  all ; 
and  the  truth  is,  that,  in  one  sense,  he  did  both  ;  first  the 
one,  and  then  the  other.  In  many  points,  Wolsey  and 
Grumwell  were  extremely  different  characters,  but  in  both  may 
be  seen,  as  a  warning  to  posterity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  political 
expediency.  With  regard  to  Hugh  Latimer,  the  (mly  man 
who  ever  dared  to  speak  out  before  the  King  and  his  courtiers, 
he  is  about  to  retire  from  the  tempestuous  scene;  and  to 
say  nothing  of  cruelty,  Henry,  acting  in  the  meanest  style 
imaginable,  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign,  will  accommodate 
him — ^with  a  prison  !  Like  Festus  of  old,  willing  to  show  his 
courtiers  a  pleasure,  he  will  leave  Latimer  bound.  Granmer 
will  this  year,  in  one  instance,  discover  more  fortitude  than  per- 
haps he  ever  did  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life.    And  as  for  the 
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able  triumvirate  in  opposition,  we  shall  see  how  dexterouslj 
they  wrought  to  each  other'^s  hands  against  their  three  op- 
ponents. 

To  commence,  however,  more  paxticulaxly,  and  with  the  Monarch 
himself.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  we  left  him  murmuring  at  the  cold- 
ness and  delay  of  Charles  Y. ;  (at  which  period  the  Pontiff  had  at  last 
issued  his  long  suspended  BuU ;)  and  now,  on  the  19th  of  January,  he 
repeats  his  complaint  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  In  "  this  weighty  matter 
of  his  marriage"  with  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  he  requires  a  positive 
answer ;  and  that  '^  some  barking  preachers  who  had  slandered  him  in 
their  pulpits  might  be  punished."^  On  the  13th  of  Fehruary,  he  com- 
mands  Wyatt  to  advertise  the  Emperor  that  Cardinal  Pole  is  contiiig  to 
him  as  Legate  from  Rome,  (in  connexion  with  the  Bull  now  issued,) 
requiring  that,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  suffer  him 
not  to  enter  his  dominions,  or  expel  him  if  he  does.  He  then  chooses 
to  add,  that  Pole  *^  has  conspired  to  murder  him  and  his  children,  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  rule.**^ 

Presently,  however,  other  adverse  policy  had  transpired,  as  on  the 
9th  of  March  we  find  Wriothsley,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels, 
addressing  OrumwelL  He  had  asked  leave  to  return,  hut  neither  the 
Queen-Regent  nor  her  Council  would  consent :  they  had  even  intreated 
him  to  remain,  the  Queen  herself  adding — "  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
tarrieth  against  my  commandment  in  England,  at  your  master's  instance, 
and  I  am  not  angry  that  he  so  doth,  to  gratify  him.**'  To  the  royal 
suitor,  such  procedure  had  been  sufficiently  provoking :  it  had  roused 
him,  and  opened  his  eyes  ;  for  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  he  had 
got  previous  information.  On  the  10th,  therefore,  he  had  written  to 
Wyatt,  desiring  that  he  would  thank  the  Emperor  for  refusing  to  receive 
Cardinal  Pole  into  his  kingdom,  and  for  his  not  sanctioning  the  Pontiff's 
Bull.  At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  complains  that  '^  a  sudden  rumour 
spread  throughout  (jermany,  Spain,  and  other  parts,  that  the  Emperor, 
the  French  King,  and  other  princes,  by  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  were  forthwith  to  invade  England" — "  that  the  Emperor's  am- 
bassador, (Eustace  Chapuis,  just  referred  to,)  in  the  height  of  these 
rumours,  had  suddenly  desired  leave  to  depart,  showing  no  letters,  but 
merely  saying,  that  it  was  by  commandment  of  Mary,  the  Princess - 
Regent  of  the  Low  Countries — ^that  for  the  indemnity  of  his  English 
merchants,  whose  ships  had  already  been  detained,  and  in  return  for  in- 
eivilities  shown  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels,  he  had  arrested 
all  ships  belonging  to  the  Low  Coimtries,  or  to  Spain,  willing  now  to 
know  'wkai  the  Emperor's  intentions  were.    That  since  he,  the  Emperor, 

1  Hftri.  MS.,  No.  S82,  M.  43.  a  idem.  fbl.  47-  *  Oov.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  606. 
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wiU  not  piooeed  m  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess,  without  the  P<mUjf*9 
dispeniation  ;  as  the  King's  nobility  daily  prea  him  to  many,  and  age 
comes  on  i^paoe,  Charles  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  seek  aUiance 
elsewhere !"  He  then  informs  Wyatt  that  he  will  soon  be  recalled, 
and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  Pate.^ 

By  the  12th,  Crumwell  had  reoeiTed  the  letter  of  Wriotfasley,  when  he 
immediately  apprised  his  ICi^esty  of  its  contents.^  Ho  change  in  affairs 
could  possibly  be  more  welcome  to  my  Lord  Pri^y  Seal,  who  had  never 
courted  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  probably  saw  that  his  royal 
Master  had  been  befooled  all  along.  At  all  erents,  the  matrimonial 
aflSur  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Henry's  personal  negodations  for  a 
political  marriage,  hare  entirely  fuled.  To  £ul  a  second  time,  as  a 
Royal  negotiator,  and  to  be  foiled,  not  only  by  two  gentlemen,  or  Francis 
and  Charles  in  1538,  but  by  two  ladies,  in  1539,  must  have  been  mortifying 
in  the  extreme.  For  it  must  be  obsesred  that  though  Henry  continued 
ererwriting  to  Wyatt ;  the  Emperor,  by  his  commission,  had  remitted  the 
negotiation  iass  a  wife,  to  his  sister  Mary,  the  Regent  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  she  had  managed  to  gain  time,  with  no  inferior  address.  She 
is  said  to  have  tenninated  the  business,  by  declaring  that  the  Duchess 
of  Milan  was  too  nearly  allied  to  Henry's  first  Queen,  to  admit  of  such 
a  union,  without  a  dispensati<Hi  from  the  Pontiff  a  humiliation  to  which, 
of  course,  his  Majesty  could  never  bow.  The  proposal  he  must  hare 
Tiewed  as  an  insult.  As  for  the  Lady  Duchess-Dowager  herself  the 
daughter  of  Christiem  King  of  Denmark,  if  she  replied  as  has  been  of- 
ten affirmed,  Henry  was  also  reminded  of  his  second  Queen,  in  no  flatter- 
ing terms.  The  words  were—''  If  she  had  two  headi^  one  should  hare 
been  at  the  serrice  of  his  Mi^jeety ;  whereas  baring  but  one,  she  pre- 
ferred to  lead  a  single  life."  In  the  meanwhile,  howeyer,  Crumwell  is 
taking  special  caie,  that  Chapuis  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leare  Calais, 
till  Wriothsley  on  his  way  home  has  arrired  at  that  town  in  safety.* 

But  if  his  Majesty  felt  at  all  fretted  by  this  rumour  of  inyasion,  and 
the  pro$e  of  these  ^  barking  preachers"  on  the  Continent,  he  had  been 
not  less  annoyed  by  poetry y  supposed  to  come  from  Scotland  ;  while  some 
fear  was  entertained  that  his  nephew,  the  King,  would  unite  with  the 
Continental  powers  against  him.  In  the  close  of  last  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  had  written  to  Crumwell,  in  no 
small  alarm,  about  a  ^  ballad**  in  satire  of  Henry ;  inclosing  a  copy,  and 
adding  that  he  had  employed  two  sereral  spies,  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh 
req>ecting  it !  His  informer  had  affirmed  that  it  ''  was  derised  by  the 
Kshops.*^     Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  writes  to  King  James  himself,  in 


«  Harl.  MS.,  No.  ffiS,  fol.  M.  PaU  ii  by  mliUke  frequently  namMl  Ta(e  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  occaalonally  lo  m  tbe  State  Papen.  He  was  appointed  to  lucceod,  bat  nltiroately  prored  a 
falte  man,  vas  attainted,  and  remained  beyond  tea*. 

»  Got.  SUte  Papera,  i,  p.  fOS.  «  Idem,  p.  mt!-  '  Idem,  Tel.  t.,  p.  145. 
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Januaiy,  and  on  the  dlst ;  his  Majesty  replies  from  his  palace  of  Lin- 
lithgow,— that  as  he  never  had  heard  of  ''sic  ballats"  before,  he 
rather  suspected  them  to  be  ''  imagined  and  devised"  by  some  of  Whar- 
ton's own  nation,  and  "  lieges  of  o\ir  dearest  uncle's."®  Three  days  be- 
fore this  letter,  however,  Sir  Christopher  Mores,  one  of  the  Berwick  Com- 
missioners,  had  informed  Orumwell,  that  on  Wednesday  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary ''  in  a  place  called  the  Queen's  ferry,  amidst  a  great  storm  of  wind 
and  weather,  an  ambassador  out  of  France  had  arrived,  and  being  re- 
ceived by  the  ELing's  Secretary,  was  conducted  with  thirty  horsemen  to 
the  Scotch  King,  for  what  purpose,  he  could  not  yet  show.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  "  ballat"  was  still  the  great  affair :  for  Holgate,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North  had  also  written 
to  James ;  so  that  it  cost  his  Majesty  another  long  letter,  from  l^s  palace 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  February.^^  On  the  same  day,  also  open 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  directed  ''to  be  made  at  Dumfries  and 
other  places,  that  no  one  should  take,  have,  read,  publish,  or  send  copies 
of  ony  dk  famous^  deapiUfvU  and  unhonest  haUats,  rhymeSy  or  moHn^s, 
— ^to  destroy  all  copies  that  could  be  found,  and  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  any  "  who  had  made  ballats  or  sangs  in  defamation  and  blas- 
pheming of  (the  King)  his  dearest  uncle/' 

The  Council  of  the  North  too,  by  the  9th  of  March,  had  caught  letters 
passing  from  Ireland  to  the  Pontiff,  as  well  as  to  Cardinal  Pole  ;^'  and 
in  short  nothing  would  satisfy  Heniy  but  that  the  D\ike  of  Norfolk 
himself  must  go  down  to  the  Northern  borders,  to  ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  examine  the  means  of  defence.  By  his  first  letter 
of  the  29th  of  March,  to  Crumwell,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  there  were  no 
good  news.  The  Castle  of  Berwick  was  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the 
troops  of  Northumberland  miserably  "  ill  horsed  :"  the  only  consolation 
was,  that  he  heard  the  Borderers  of  Scotland  were  "  worse  horsed  than 
they :"  but  there  was  now  evidently  something  a  great  deal  more  for- 
midable than  a  Scotch  song,  or  any  rhyming  prophecy.  James  had 
taken  care  to  make  the  most  of  the  "  ballad ;"  professing  that  he  was 
"  not  less  heavy  and  thoughtful "  than  Bishop  Holgate  himself ;  and 
now  he  affirms  that  "  he  will  never  break  with  the  King,  his  uncle, 
during  his  life,  with  many  more  very  good  words."  And  yet  Norfolk 
has  heard  that  on  Thursday  last,  the  27th,  proclamation  was  made  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  for  "  every  man  between  16 
and  60  to  be  ready,  upon  24  hours'  warning,  on  pain  of  death — that 
there  were  new  trimmed,  and  part  of  them  new  made,  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  16  great  pieces,  as  cannons  and  culvems,  and  60  smaller 
pieces  for  the  field,  all  which  were  to  be  fully  ready  before  the  26th  of 


«  Cotton  MS.,  Calig.  B.  iii.,  fol.  191.     Original,  »  Got.  State  Papers,  toI.  t.,  p.  147- 

«o  Got.  Stale  Papers,  v..  MB,  I4f».  »>  Idem,  p.  151. 
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April ;  and  two  ships  bound  for  Flanders,  were  to  bring  as  many  hand 
guns  with  them  as  they  could."  On  the  day  before  this  proclamation, 
"  a  friar,  in  preaching  before  the  young  Queen  at  Lithgow,  had  been 
extolling  the  Pontiff's  authority,  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and 
Aberdeen,  being  present,  but  no  temporal  Lords :"  ^  and  different  indi- 
viduals had  said — ^  If  ye  (England)  and  France  agree  well,  we  and  ye 
shall  agree  well ;  for  as  France  doth  with  you,  so  will  we  do.** 

«  By  divera  other  ways,"  adds  the  Duke,  «  I  am  advertised  that  the  Clergy 
of  Sootlaod  be  in  such  frar,  that  their  King  should  do  there,  as  the  King's 
HigfanesB  hath  done  in  this  realm,  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  Master 
to  the  war ;  and  by  many  ways  I  am  advertised,  that  a  great  part  of  the  tern' 
poralUy  there  would  theur  King  should  follow  our  ensample,  ithieh  I  pray  God 
^'we  him  grace  to  come  unto.**  Bat  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  beiieres 
that  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  (David  Betotin,)  **  is  gone  into  France  to  know 
what  help  his  Master  shall  have,  as  well  of  Uie  French  King  as  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  if  he  break  with  us." 

^  Daily  eometh  onto  me,  some  gentlemen  and  some  clerks,  which  do  flee  out 
of  Scotland,  as  they  say,  for  reading  of  Scripture  in  English ;  saying  that,  if 
they  were  taken,  they  should  be  put  to  execution.  /  give  them  gentle  worde ; 
and  to  9ome,  money.  Here  is  now  in  this  town,  and  hath  been  a  good  season, 
she  that  was  wife  to  the  late  Captain  of  Dunbar,  and  dare  not  return,  for  hold- 
ing our  ways,  as  she  saith.  She  was  in  EngUnd  and  saw  Queen  Jane.  She  is 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton's  daughter,  and  her  brother  was  burnt  in  Scotland,  three 
or  four  years  ago." 

His  Grace  closes  with  a  little  spice  of  flattery—**  Requiring  your  good  Lord- 
ship to  have  me  most  humbly  recommended  to  the  King's  Majesty,  making 
mine  excuse  for  not  writing  to  hit  Highnete  concerning  the  premises.  And  thus 
our  Lord  have  you  my  tery  good  Lord  in  his  tuition.  Written  at  Berwick,  the 
29th  day  of  March."  13 

But  are  these  actually  the  words  of  the  Buke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  so 
Ute  as  the  29th  of  March  1539  1  They  are  ;  and  the  reader  must  not 
&il  to  observe  with  what  artfiil  craftiness  he  is  here  trying  to  impose 
upon  Grumwell,  or  put  him  off  his  guard,  for  now  he  would  affect  to  be 
the  most  zealous  man  of  his  age ;  and,  by  way  of  finish,  having  once 
subscribed  his  name,  with  his  own  hand  he  adds  this  postscript — **  If 
these  ungracious  Priests  may  not  bring  their  King  to  war  this  summer, 
I  am  in  good  hope  that  once  ere  Christmas,  the  King  of  Scots  will  take 
much  of  their  land  into  his  own  hands  ;  which  to  bring  to  pass  shall  lack 


1*  It  te  curiona  enoagh  that  at  the  nine  time,  only  four  days  after,  or  the  30th  of  March, 
Tunstal  was  practiaiDg  before  Henry,  by  boldly  preaching  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  denounc- 
ing Cardinal  Pole  in  the  leTereet  terms.  This  was  to  mould  the  Monarch  for  all  the  advice 
which  that  party  intended  soon  to  glTe,  if  it  had  not  been  already  tendered. 

>3  Got.  State  Papers,  r.,  p.  Ifi3-lfi6.  By  the  way,  we  have  here  positive  eridenoe  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Tyndale's  translation  was  prevailing  in  North  Britain,  of  which  more  in  its  proper 
place.  Though  Norfolk  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Patrick  Hamilton ;  he  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  It  bad  taken  place  precisely  rkven  years 
before  this. 


VOL.  If. 
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no  setting  forth  on  my  hehtdf,  if  any  of  his  secret  servants  come  hither 
unto  me  f 

In  short  the  letter  throughout  was  equal  to  any  thing  from  the  pen 
of  his  friend,  Stephen  Qardiner;  for  soon  after  the  Duke's  return  to 
London,  the  style  adopted  will  appear  to  have  heen  the  highest  essence 
of  hypocrisy.  And  he  soon  returned  ;  the  last  letter  from  him  to  Grum- 
well  seems  to  be  from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  9th  of  April.  He 
will  be  in  very  good  time  to  unite  vigorously  with  Gardiner  and  Tunstal, 
in  thwarting  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

During  these  three  months  it  certainly  had  been  no  very  easy  task  for 
Orumwell  to  manage  his  disturbed  Master,  or  ward  off  his  fears ;  and 
the  more  so  that,  though  a  bold  and  determined  man  hitherto,  he  had 
quite  enough  to  do  with  himself.  Already  he  had  his  trembling  mo- 
ments, and  his  onm  anxiety  is  quite  manifest,  even  when  he  is  striving, 
so  graphically,  to  cheer  the  King.  Thus  on  the  1 7th  of  March  he 
writes — 

^  Many  bruits,  rumours  and  reports  be  made,  as  well  in  and  from  Flanders, 
as  in  and  from  some  other  parts,  the  grounds  whereof  being  unexpressed,  and 
all  things  well  weighed,  not  like  to  be  such  indeed  as  is  reported.  Men  may 
sometime  upon  accumulation  of  suspicions  and  light  conjectures,  take  a  fantasy 
indeed,  that  their  suspicions  be  true ;  or  trusting  some  U^  reporters,  which 
might  fortune  hath  shewed  them  some  true  things,  may  perchance  be  deceived 
by  them.  Or  marking  the  words  of  the  inconstant  and  fickle  people  babbling 
abroad,  think  the  same  cannot  be  so  much  in  the  people's  mouth  without  nome 
ground,  as  smoke  is  not  without  fire.  But  for  all  this,  some  time  such  things 
do  vanish  away  as  the  wind.  Yet  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  so  to  think,  that 
your  Grace  will  not  be  further  moved  or  pricked  by  such  reports,  or  letters, 
upon  such  unknown  reports,  suspicions,  and  tales  grounded,  than  the  things  do 
appear :  for  assuredly,  to  my  judgment,  the  things  be  more  and  further  other- 
wise bruited  abroad,  than  the  meaning  and  the  deed  is.  Assuredly,  as  it  is 
good  to  be  ware  and  circumspect,  so  no  less  is  to  be  avoided  over  much  suspi- 
cion, to  the  which  if  any  num  be  once  given,  he  shall  never  be  quiet  in  mind. 
These  I  do  not  write  as  thinking  your  Grace  needeth  any  warning  thereof, 
being  of  so  high  excellent  wit,  prudence,  and  long  experience ;  but  that  I  would 
declare  unto  your  Majesty,  how  I  do  for  my  part,  take  the  things,  and  as  I 
think  other  men  should  take  them ;  and  that  no  more  celerity  nor  precipitation 
of  things  should  be  used  than  of  congruency.  For  undoubtedly  I  take  God  to 
be  not  only  your  Grace's  protector,  but  a  marvellous  favourer ;  so  that  in  my 
heart  I  hold  me  assured,  although  all  the  rest  should  have  conspired  against 
your  Grace,  yet  ye  shall  prevail  through  his  grace,  assuredly.''i4 

While,  however,  Henry  had  been  so  long  and  so  busy  negotiating  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  German  States  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  Orumwell,  ever 
watching  on  the  times,  now  found  that  his  opportunity  was  come.  After 
their  Ambassadors  had  been  dismissed  by  his  Majesty  with  Tunstal's 


u  Gov.  StAte  Papers,  i.,  p.  eoi. 
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replj,  last  year,  the  Emperor  had  been  soliciting  their  aid  against  the 
Turk,  of  whom  he  was  afiraid ;  but  they  were  as  firm  to  their  principles 
with  him,  as  they  had  been  with  the  King  of  England.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  English  Monarch  was  not  likely  to  make  any  pacific 
agreement  with  the  Court  of  France,  especially  while  such  a  man  as 
Bonner  was  there,  urging,  after  his  own  manner,  the  claims  of  his  royal 
Master,  for  the  arrears  of  money  long  due  by  Francis  ;  and  as  it  was 
fchen  uncertain  how  far  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  would 
second  the  ofiScial  fiiry  of  the  Pontiff ;  Henry  must  bow  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  sending  Mount  and  Paynell  once  more  to  those  very  States,  whose 
ambassadors  he  had  dismissed.  After  the  return  of  those  ambassadors 
to  Germany,  last  September,  no  letters  arrived  either  to  OrumweU  or  his 
Master,  and  '^  fearing,*'  says  Strype,  "  lest  these  Germans  might  comply 
with  the  Emperor  on  some  terms,'*  Mount  and  Paynell  had  been  des- 
patched from  England  in  December  last  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrare  of  Hesse."'^  The  enquiry  then  to  be  made,  whether  these 
German  Princes  remained  stedfast  in  their  faith  as  to  their  professed 
religious  principles,  must  have  been  a  mere  fetch  to  open  up  negotiations 
of  a  secular  character ;  and  so  the  Embassy  merged  into  one  such  subject. 
It  is  true  that  we  shall  find  Burghart,  who  had  been  in  England  last 
year,  arriye  with  the  English  Enroys  upon  their  return  in  April,  bring- 
ing a  long  answer  from  Saxony  and  Hesse,  as  to  those  matters  of  faith, 
with  a  letter  also  frx>m  Melancthon  to  the  King ;  but  long  before  then 
we  have  pointed  evidence  to  show,  not  only  that  another  Queen  for 
Henry  was  the  main  point,  but  that  considerable  progress  had  been 
made,  before  his  Majesty  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  the  Duchess  of 
Milan.  It  was  a  political  marriage  on  which  the  Monarch  was  bent, 
and  he  had  been  negotiating  in  two  quarters  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  often  affirmed,  that  OrumweU  recommended  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  Henry ;  but  of  this,  no  positive  evidence  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, and  the  instructions  given  to  Mount  and  Paynell,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, must  have  been  not  only  with  his  Majesty's  previous  sanction,  but 
given  directly  by  himself.  There  is,  however,  no  question  that  drum- 
well  leaped  at  the  proposal  and  urged  it  on.  So  early  as  the  10th  of 
March  this  is  quite  apparent,^  and  on  the  18th,  when  addressing  the 
King,  still  more  so ;  proving  decidedly  that  the  one  negotiation  was  pro- 
ceeding, before  the  other  was  broken  off. 

**  Please  your  most  noble  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  this  morning  I  have 
received  letters  from  your  Grace's  servants,  Christopher  Mount  and  Thomas 
Paynel,  written  at  Frankford  the  5th  of  this  present  month,  the  effect  whereof 

is  that  on  the day  of  February  last,  the  said  Christopher  had  access  to  the 

Dnke  of  Saxony,  to  whom,  ali  other  being  afar  o^,  he  declared  the  effect  of  his 


•»  OoT.  SUte  Pftp«n.  I.,  p.  SOS.  »«  See  Cotton  MS.,  Vltell.  B.  xxl.,  fol.  133. 
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inBtructioDa  the  best  manner  he  could  ;  wfaereunto  the  Duke  answered  that  he 
would  with  good  will  endeavour  himself  to  his  power,  to  do  all  things,  and  no- 
thing to  pretermit  that  might  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  this  honest  afiair.*' 
He  trusted  the  Princes  would  meet  shortly,  and  he  would  rather  ^  break  and  open 
this  matter  himself,  than  by  any  other  person,  because  he  trusteth  to  speak  bet- 
ter himself,  and  the  thing  be  kept  more  secretly."i7  <<  The  said  Christopher,^ 
continues  Crumwell,  '<  instantly  sueth  every  day  the  acceleration  of  the  matter, 
lest  some  other  shall  prevent  it,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  picture  may  he 
unL** — *'  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  same  Lady,  as  well  for  the  lace, 
as  for  the  whole  body,  above  all  others  ladies  excellent." — '^  One  said  unto  them 
of  late  that  she  excelleth  as  far  the  Duchess,  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the 
silvern  moon.** — *'  Every  man  praiseth  the  good  virtues  and  honesty,  with  ahame- 
faoednees,  which  appeareth  plainly  in  the  gravity  of  her  &ce.  Thus  say  they, 
that  have  seen  them  both:*^B 

Noihing,  indeed,  is  now  omitted  by  Orumwell*s  pen,  to  quicken  Henry ^s 
footsteps.  Thus  his  Migesty  is  informed  that  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Palgrave,  with  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  Yesalius,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lunden,  in  Sweden,  were  at  Frankford,  employed  in  making 
'^  a  pacification,  and  hope  to  tpeed^^ — ^that  the  Earl  of  Nassau,  with 
twenty  French  captains,  had  arrived  two  days  before— that  Mount  dili- 
gently sued  for  an  embassy  to  be  sent  to  England,  but  the  Geiman 
princes  '^  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  do  detest  the  long  dilations  of 
o\ir  Court*' — ^that  one  of  the  French  courtiers  dining  with  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  he  asked,  '^  to  what  purpose  were  all  these  preparations  of  the 
Emperor,"  adding, ''  the  bruit  is  here  that  it  should  be  against  the  King 
of  England."  The  only  reply  was — "  then  the  King  of  England  will 
need  to  take  heed  to  himself." 

Crumwell  then  takes  care  to  add — ^^  if  yoiir  Grace  will  have  anything 
written  to  the  said  Christopher,  we  have  now  good  commodity  of  nien 
to  convey  letters ;  wherefore  I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  gracious 
pleasure  herein." — ^**  Yoiir  Majesty  may  be  assured,  that  your  Highness' 
affiiirs,  in  all  points,  can  be  no  more  accelerate,  and  more  done  to  their 
expedition,  than  we  all  do  to  our  powers ;  which  undoubtedly  be  not 
idle.  Wherefore  I  beseech  yoiir  Grace  to  pardon  me,  and  take  these 
in  good  part,  as  I  hope  your  Majesty,  of  your  accustomed  benignity, 
will  do."i» 

Crumwell  accordingly  had  received  orders,  as  he  wrote  to  Mount  and 
Paynell,  on  the  22d  of  March,  how  to  proceed  in  their  negotiations.^ 

After  not  less  than  three  years  of  prorogation,  Henry  had 
now  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Parliament  and  Gonvoca- 


17  The  Princes  met  on  the  12th  of  Febroary,  m  that  nearly  a  month  before  Hciiry  had  said 
to  the  Emperor  that  he  miut  not  think  it  etrange  if  he  aooKht  alliance  elstwhere,  he  was  then 
seeking  it.    Compare  his  letter  to  Wyatt  as  qaoted  pp.  46, 47. 

»  The  lady  referred  to  was  Princess  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Cleves. 

i»  Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  004.  so  Cotton  MS.,  Vitell..  B.  xxi.,  fol.  147. 
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tion.  The  subserviency  of  both  to  his  will  was  notorious, 
and  in  this  it  appears  that  Grumwell  cordially  sympathised 
with  him.  ^'  Amongst  other  for  your  Grace^s  Parliament,^ 
says  he  on  the  17th  of  March,  "  /have  appointed  your  Ma- 
jesty'^8  servant,  Mr.  Morisson,  to  be  one  of  them.  No  doubt 
he  shall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take  up  such  as  would  crack, 
or  face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  by  undirected  ways,  if 
any  such  shall  be,  as  I  think  there  will  be  few  or  none ;  for- 
asmuch as  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  counsellors,  be  about  to 
bring  aU  tkinps  so  to  pasSy  that  your  Majesty  had  never  more 
tra>Uable  Parliament  P''^  As  for  the  Convocation,  since  it 
had  been  summoned  on  the  12th  of  March,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  articles  shall  be  issued,  by  that  time  they  had  been 
contemplated ;  and  Grumwell,  at  least,  is  either  preparing  to 
swallow  them,  or,  what  is  very  improbable,  must  have  been 
profoundly  ignorant  of  what  was  before  him.  At  all  events, 
for  these  three  years  past,  as  there  had  been  no  such  assem- 
blies under  our  despotic  monarch,  they  were  always  ominous 
of  some  strong  measures. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Tunstal,  usually  calm  and  still, 
preached  his  flaming  sermon  before  the  King ;  Gttrdiner  was 
preparing  for  Parliament  and  the  Convocation  ;  Norfolk  was 
returning  from  the  north ;  and  to  announce  his  approach,  by 
way  of  firing  the  first  gun,  only  about  one  fortnight  after  his 
strange  letter  of  the  29th  of  March,  already  quoted,  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Crumwell  on  a  subject  of  inferior  moment.** 
But  by  this  time  Crumwell  had  been  taken  unwell,  and  had 

»  BIcbard  Morysine,  or  Morison,  now  one  of  the  i^entlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  who  was 
afterwards  knighted  by  Edward  VI.,  we  have  heard  of  before.  See  anno  1525.  Last  year  be 
had  pablished  his  "  Apomaxis,*'  to  which  Cochlsras  replied ;  and  this  year,  he  printed  his 
"  EidkOTtatioa  to  stir  up  all  Bnglishmen  to  the  defence  of  their  conntry,"  and  '*  an  Invective 
^laiiMt  Treaaon."  He  had  left  Padoa  in  1537>  where  he  was  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Pole : 
and  DOW  he  sets  himself  right  with  Henry  VIII.  '*  Of  the  miracles  and  wonders  of  oar  times,** 
•Ays  be,  "  I  take  the  change  of  onr  Sovereign  Lord's  opinion  to  be  the  greatest.  There  was  no 
prince  in  Christendom,  but  he  was  ha  liker  to  have  changed  than  our  Sovereign  Lord.  He  was 
their  pillar,  and  bare  them  vp  a  great  while.  They  gave  him  fair  titles  for  his  so  doing,  and 
bononred  his  name  in  all  their  writings.  Was  it  not  a  wonderful  work  of  Ood,  to  get  his  Grace 
frmn  them  to  Him  f  To  make  him  their  overthrow,  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  Defen- 
der r'—Thns  it  was,  that  every  courtier  abounded  in  the  most  fulsome  flattery. 

ta  **l  have  received  letters  firom  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  which  I  send  herewith,  to  the  intent 
that  your  Highness  may  know  how  grievously  he  taketh  the  assignment  I  have  made  to  Anthony 
Roue,  of  one  of  Sir  Edward  Ichingliam's  daughters ;  who,  by  all  the  very  true  advertisements 
that  I  can  have,  is  your  Majesty's  ward,  and  to  your  Grace's  use,  appointed  to  the  custody 
of  the  said  Boose.  I  am  sorry  he  taketh  the  matter  so  much  to  heart— I  remit  the  resolution 
and  djspositloo  of  the  whole  matter  to  your  Highness ;  not  doubting  but  your  most  excellent 
wMom  can,  weighing  the  matter,  weigh  also  therewith  my  said  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
food  raerfts,  and  determine  the  best  in  that  matter,  to  be  fulfilled  accordingly.'*— CrwimmK  to 
Umty,  I9lk  AprU.  Qor.  State  Papers,  L,  p.  611.  This  complaint,  however,  a$  it  was  put,  and 
at  iueh  a  ihne^  was  probably  far  from  being  wise  for  himself. 
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become  so  seriously.  It  was  an  attack  of  the  ague.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  or  the  Wednesday  before  Parliament  was  to 
sit,  he  had  made  himself  ready  to  wait  on  the  King,  when  a 
fit  came  on,  ''  and  held  him  in  great  heat  about  ten  hours.'*^ 
"  The  pain  of  the  disease,*"  said  he,  "  grieveth  me  nothing  so 
much  as  that  doth,  that  I  cannot  be  as  I  should  there 
present,  and  employ  my  power  to  your  Grace^s  affairs  and 
service,  as  my  heart  desireth  to  do.**^  On  the  eve  of  such  a 
battle,  it  was  a  great  and  bitter  disappointment,  and,  no 
doubt,  his  enemies  were  improving  every  hour  of  his  absence. 
Next  day,  however,  he  strove  to  do  all  he  could,  by  address- 
ing a  long  letter  to  his  Majesty ;  and  still  lamenting  over  his 
state  of  health.  In  this  communication  it  is  observable,  that 
while  he  goes  over  all  the  points  respecting  foreign  policy,  he 
says  not  one  word  now  of  what  is  projected  to  be  done  in 
Parliament.**  Poor  man  !  It  is  true  that  he  will  rally  again 
as  to  health ;  the  King,  to  serve  his  own  selfish  ends,  will 
assume  a  kindly  aspect,  and  he  has  yet  fourteen  months  to 
live ;  but  his  frequent  and  direct,  or  familiar  correspondence 
with  Henry  is  now  near  a  close. 

Meanwhile,  and  at  the  moment  when  Crumwell  was  writing. 
Mount  and  Paynell  arrived  from  Germany,  accompanied  by 
Burghart,  who  had  been  dismissed  in  September  last.  The 
Emperor,  it  was  said,  had  now  deprecated,  above  all  things,  the 
German  Confederates  receiving  any  others  into  their  league ; 
when  Crumwell  did  not  fail  to  suggest,  that  "  if  his  Majesty 
would  only  join  them,  the  other  party,  in  his  judgment, 
would  be  half  in  despair."  But  what  was  Henry  to  do !  He 
was  now  falling  in  with  the  counsels  of  Norfolk,  Crardiner, 
and  Tunstal ;  Parliament  must  sit  in  five  days  hence,  and 
Crumwell,  in  poor  health,  is  but  ill  able  to  attend ! 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  April,  Parliament 
sat  down,  and  the  Convocation  opened  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Prime-Minister,  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  the  business  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and 
Crumweirs  precedency  as  Vicar-General  was  recognised,  but 
he  could  no  longer  brandish  his  rod  of  authority  over  the 
Bishops,  as  he  had  done  at  their  last  sitting,  three  years  ago ; 
and  much  less  send  a  deputy  to  claim  his  seat,  above  them 


n  Gov.  State  Papen, !.,  p.  613.  a«  CIcop.  E.  r.,  fol.  17*,  or  Strype,  Records,  dr. 
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all.  Not  only  were  the  majority  bis  opponents,  but  tbe  Head 
of  tbeir  Gbnrcb  had  changed  his  mind.  For  three  years  had 
Cmmwell  and  Cranmer  enjoyed  ample  sway ;  but  Gardiner 
and  Tonstal^s  day  had  now  come.  They  must  aim  at  retalia- 
tion for  all  the  past,  and  no  time  was  lost  before  the  strength 
of  parties  was  ascertained. 

On  Monday  the  5th  of  May,  a  royal  message  to  the  House 
was  announced  by  Audley  as  Lord  Chancellor.  His  Majesty, 
being  greatly  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies 
in  rdiffian^  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  the  diversities  of 
opinion — to  draw  up  articles  for  an  agreement,  and  report ! 
Nine  individuals  were  appointed,  viz.  Grumwell  as  Vicar- 
General,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  Latimer  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Goodrich  of  Ely,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Archbishop 
Lee,  with  Tunstal  of  Durham,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle,  Clark  of 
Bath,  and  Salcot  of  Bangor  on  the  other.  While,  therefore, 
these  men  were  left  to  warm  and  busy  discussion  at  St. 
Paul's,  if  we  turn  to  Westminster,  there  we  find  the  King 
engaged  in  reviewing  the  grand  muster  of  the  citizens  of 
London. 

At  this  period  the  order  and  nature  of  eyents  strongly  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  laid  plan,  on  the  part  of  Henry  and  one  class  of  his  adyisers, 
in  which  every  moyement  was  preparatory  to  measures  already  deter- 
mined. They  were  measures  relating  to  money  and  property  of  course  ; 
for  as  to  faith  and  opinions,  among  men  of  such  licentious  habits,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  one  grain  of  sincerity,  or  any  conscience. 
To  raise  a  false  alarm,  was  the  object  in  yiew.  Alarm  as  an  expedient, 
was  altogether  unnecessary  in  Crumwell's  opinion,  but  he  had  taken 
special  care  to  obey  all  orders.  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  he  had 
assured  his  Majesty  of  there  having  been  no  lack  of  vigilant  prepara- 
tion for  defence  against  all  foreign  aggression. 

**  As  for  oommissions  concerning  the  beacons,  they  were  sent  more  than 
three  weeks  agone.  Letters  for  the  musters  be  also  sent,  and  no  doubt  they 
shall  do  their  duty.  As  for  the  return  of  the  musters,  it  is  not  appointed  till 
Easter,  (8th  April,)  by  the  which  time  all,  I  trust,  shall  be  done  and  certified  ; 
then  upon  the  certificates  thereof,  shall  other  letters  be  ready  to  be  sent  in- 
continent In  the  meantime,  I,  and  other  of  your  Grace's  Council  here,  do 
study  and  employ  ourselves  daily,  upon  those  affairs  that  concern  your  OraceU 
PaWtaiNtffil,  and  to  prepense  and  prepare  in  the  same,  all  that  ire  may  think  to 
your  Higkneu^  aUirfactiom.*'^ 


«»  Got.  State  Paper*,  i.,  p.  6M. 
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The  flEu^  was,  that  a  muster,  equally  extensiye  with  that  in  Scotland, 
or  of  all  men  from  16  to  60,  with  the  number  of  their  harnesses  and 
weapons,  had  been  ordered  ;  and  to  satisfy  the  King,  London  is  now  dis- 
playing what  she  had  done.  Halle  the  old  chronicler  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  whole.  On  Thursday  the  8th  of  May,  eveiy  alderman, 
with  his  ward  in  battle  array,  came  to  the  common  place  of  rendezrous ; 
so  that  all  the  fields  from  Whitechapel  to  Mile-end,  and  from  Bethnal 
Green  to  RatclifT  and  Stepney,  were  covered  with  harness,  bows,  bills 
and  pikes,  or  men  and  weapons.  By  eight  in  the  morning  they  were 
all  on  the  move,  to  appear  before  Henry,  who  *'  sat  in  his  new  gate 
house,  at  his  palace  of  Westminster,  where  he  viewed  the  whole  com- 
pany." By  nine  o'clock,  the  first  captain  had  entered  Paul's  Church- 
yard, which  the  last  had  not  done  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  num- 
ber was  15,000,  besides  a  class  named  '^  wyffelers  and  waiters."^  But 
why  aU  this  alarm?  Forts  and  beacons  erected — the  fleet  equipped, 
and  musters  taken  throughout  the  kingdom !  Where  was  the  enemy, 
whether  by  sea  or  land  ?  Lord  Crumwell  had  informed  the  King  that 
he  saw  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension  ;  and  one  author  has  told 
us  that  '^  all  this  noise  of  an  invasion  was  looked  on  as  no  better  than 
management  and  mystery,  by  a  great  many."  '<  It  was  the  strain," 
they  said,  *'  of  a  party  to  colour  the  practice,  and  carry  on  the  one  de- 
sign in  view** — ^the  suppression  of  all  the  religious  houses,  including  the 
greater  monasteries.  '<  The  King's  necessities  were  too  faint  a  colour 
to  discharge  the  imputation :  the  censure  went  deep,  and  the  scandal 
spread,  notwithstanding  this  allegation."  ^ 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  observable,  that  only  five  days  after  all  this 
bustle  in  London,  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
To  this  Parliament  all  the  mitred  Abbots  had  been  summoned  of  course, 
and  for  the  last  time.  It  was  to  receive  final  judgment ;  for  however 
courteously  they  had  been  spoken  of  three  years  ago,  when  the  lesser 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  their  day  of  doom  was  now  at  hand.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  abbots,  and  other  superiors  of  a  lower  grade,  had  sur- 
rendered their  houses  and  lands  to  the  Crown  before  this  year  1539 ;  a 
step  taken  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable.  They  acted  wisely,  as  they  thought,  for  themselves,  by  mak- 
ing the  best  compromise  they  could.  Still  all  such  transactions  re- 
quired to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament ;  and  so  now  this  most  compliant 
House  will  not  only  confirm  all  that  had  passed,  but  secure  all  that  is  to 
come.  On  the  13th  of  May,  therefore,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  vesting  in  the  Crown  aU  the  property, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  the  monastic  establishments,  which  either 
had  already  been,  or  should  hereafter  be,  surrendered  or  suppressed. 


M  Halle. 
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According  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  both  Houses  were  then  entertained 
with  a  very  pretty  story,  as  from  his  Majesty — 

**  That  no  King  or  kingdom  were  safe,  where  the  King  had  not  three  abili- 
ties.  Fin^  to  live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  any 
sodden  invision  or  insurrection.  Secondly,  to  aid  his  confederates,  otherwise 
they  woold  never  assist  him.  T%irdlyy  to  reward  his  well-deserring  servants. 
Now,  if  the  Parliament  would  only  give  and  confirm  to  him  all  the  Abbeys 
and  Priories,  the  Friaries  and  Nunneries,  and  other  monasteries,  for  ever,  tben 
in  tame  to  come  he  would  take  order,  that  the  same  should  not  be  converted  to 
private  uu,  But^rsC,  that  his*  exchequer,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should 
be  enriched.  Secondly,  the  kingdom  be  strengthened  by  the  maintenance  of 
forty-thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  with  skilful  captains  and  commanders. 
Tkirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  he  never  afterwards,  in  any 
time  to  come,  should  be  charged  with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  com- 
mon aids  I  and  Fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  the  realm  should  suffer  by  the  dis- 
•olu^n  of  the  said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  Abbots  and  Priors  who 
were  Lords  of  Parliament,  the  King  would  create  a  number  of  Nobles  !" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vice,  in  its  vilest  forms,  was  to  be  found 
in  m«ny  of  these  houses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade ;  and  as 
little,  that  vice,  in  other  forms,  was  practised  by  CrumweU's  visitors, 
when  professedly  engaged  in  their  examination  and  exposure ;  but  if 
immoraliiy  of  conduct  forms  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  forfeiture  of 
property  to  the  Crown  for  ever,  to  say  nothing  here  of  sitch  a  Crown, 
what  would  have  become  of  property  in  England,  at  any  period,  from 
thai  day  to  this  ?  Had  these  houses  been  all  of  royal  foundation,  the 
case  would  have  been  different,  but  this  they  notoriously  were  not ;  or 
had  even  the  objects  to  which  the  proceeds  were  applied  been  of  a  laud- 
able character,  Heniy,  instead  of  adding  to  the  disgrace  of  his  character, 
mi^t  have  escaped  the  censure  of  posterity ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
the  representation  and  promises  here  held  out  before  Parliament  were  but 
delusive  mockery.  Every  one  knows  that  the  entire  spoil  was  not  suffi- 
cient, as  we  shall  find  in  one  short  year,  when  Crumwell  makes  his  last 
effort  at  procuring  more  money  for  his  prodigal  and  unprincipled  Master. 

It  deserves  notice,  that,  at  this  juncture,  almost  all  the  disciples  of 
the  "  old  learning*'  bowed  to  the  King's  lust  after  monastic  property. 
By  yielding  to  him  in  one  way,  they  might  calculate  on  his  compli- 
ance with  their  counsels  in  another.  The  mitred  abbots  in  the  House 
made  no  counter  motion.  Qardiner  was  even  forward  in  declaiming 
against  the  religious  houses,  and  commended  the  King  for  suppressing 
Uiem.  His  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  already  purchased  the 
monastery  of  Septon  in  Suffolk ;  and  there  was  now  opened  up  to  all 
the  nobility  the  inviting  prospect  of  easy  purchase,  advantageous  ex- 
change, nay,  of  free  gifts ;  and  as  since,  if  war  ensued,  it  was  to  bring 
no  additional  burden,  and  even  pauperism,  as  well  as  taxation,  was  to  be 
heard  of  no  more ! — the  delusion  served  its  purpose,  and  the  Bill  passed. 
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To  smooth  the  way  for  this  result  and  pacify  the  other  party,  another 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the  23d  of  May  by  Lord  Cnim- 
well.  The  House  was  to  rise  next  day,  till  the  30th  of  the  month,  and  it 
is  curious  enough  that  this  Bill,  which  was  to  enable  the  King  by  his 
letters  patent  to  erect  new  Bishoprics,  was  read  the  same  day  three 
times,  and  immediately  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  The  preamble  and 
material  parts  of  this  act,  drawn  by  the  King  himself,  are  still  extant 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  list  of  the  Sees  intended.  But  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  there  was  a  fiulure  here  also.  Thirteen  are  noted  in 
this  list,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  talked  of :  but  the  result  was  the 
erection  of  only  six  ;  Oxford  and  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Chester, 
Peterborough  and  Westminster,  the  last  of  which  was  soon  dissolved. 

These  two  measures,  however,  were  not  only  ones  over  which  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  called  to 
ruminate,  till  the  30th  of  May.  There  was  a  third,  affecting  the  whoU 
country,  and  fraught  with  personal  violence  ;  for  we  must  not  forget  the 
Bishops  who  had  been  left  to  their  discussions,  while  Henry  was  re- 
viewing his  London  troops. 

But  however  bent  his  Majesty  now  was,  upon  what  he  chose 
to  style  unanimity  of  opinion,  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
committee  of  Bishops  appointed,  could  never  agree.  In  a 
similar  perplexity,  just  three  years  ago,  his  Majesty  and  Cran- 
mer  in  union  had,  for  the  first  time,  framed  certain  articles  for 
the  people  of  England  to  believe^  enforcing  them  on  all  men 
by  the  Sovereign'^s  authority ;  so  that  consistently,  the  Arch- 
bishop cannot  now  object,  should  a  similar  course  be  followed. 
In  1536  it  was  no  doubt  deemed  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  Gardiner  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  he  has  now  returned, 
and  if  he  and  his  party  can  follow  the  precedent  set  them,  and 
Henry  should  condescend  to  be  on  that  side,  then  he  will  still 
be  equally  flattered,  as  the  Lord  of  all  opinions  upon  English 
ground.  His  Majesty^s  subjects  were  not  to  think  for  them- 
selves before,  and  the  right  to  do  so,  was  not  to  be  conceded 
now.  At  this  moment,  he  imagined  that  his  personal  circum- 
stances demanded  a  very  different  class  of  opinions,  and  they 
were  now  to  be  enforced  on  pain  of  death.  The  former,  that 
is,  the  FIRST  articles,  were  to  xnaxive peace  and  contentation ;  but 
those  about  to  be  proposed,  though  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
former,  were,  according  to  the  precious  royal  announcement,  to 
'^  establish  unanimity  and  termincUe  all  religious  controversies 
among  his  people  r     This,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  giving  to 
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baih  parties  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  eflFect  of  "  articles'" 
as  bearing  upon  public  opinion ;  and  as  Granmer  had  first  led 
the  way,  he  must  now  abide  the  consequences,  whether  they 
should  first  lead  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  domestic  happi- 
ness, or,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  to  his  death.  In  other 
words,  the  artillery  which  had  been  first  framed  by  Granmer, 
was  about  to  be  seized,  and  planted  against  himself. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  on  the  5th  of  May  that  this  Com- 
mittee of  nine  had  been  appointed.  On  every  point,  they 
divided  regularly,  as  five  to  four,  Granmer  and  Grumwell  being 
in  the  minority.  Henry ''s  patience  was  very  soon  exhausted, 
and  by  .Friday  the  16th,  Norfolk  was  ready  with  the  intended 
remedy  for  diversity  of  opinions.  The  King,  and  Winchester 
no  doubt,  had  been  preparing  it,  for  the  mouth  of  that  Pre- 
mier ;  who  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  had  told  Grumwell, 
that  he  had  been  "  praying  to  God,  that  he  would  give  the 
King  of  Scotland  grace  to  do,  as  Henry  had  already  done  !  ^ 
The  Duke  having  therefore  informed  the  House  that  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  or  could  be,  by  the  Gommittee ;  pro- 
posed 8ut  questions  for  their  consideration.  They  referred  to 
1.  The  Mass.  2.  Communion  under  one  kind,  or  the  bread 
without  the  cup.  3.  Private  masses.  4.  The  celibacy  of  the 
Clergy.  5.  Auricular  confession,  and,  6.  Vows  of  chastity. 
Neither  Audley  nor  CrumtoeU  now  took  any  part  in  the  de- 
bate, nor  indeed  any  layman  ;  but  Granmer  did,  and  with  all 
his  powers :  for  it  is  certainly  going  much  too  far,  for  any 
historian,  upon  a  single  loose  anonymous  authority,  to  deny 
him  the  credit  of  as  much  heroism  as  he  then  displayed.^ 
For  three  days  the  discussion  continued,  and  though  Henry 
himself  had  the  effrontery  to  come  down  unconstitutionally, 
and  join  in  the  debate,  and  afterwards  requested  Granmer  not 
to  appear  and  vote,  he  appears  to  have  resisted  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  his  personal  safety,  and  never  gave  his  formal  con- 
sent. True,  he  did  not  <iet^  as  Latimer  did  afterwards,  for 
that  was  not  in  the  man ;  but  the  only  wonder  has  been  that, 
going  as  far  as  he  did,  the  King  was  not  mightily  offended. 
This,  however,  will  be  accounted  for  presently. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  six  questions  were  tabled,  and 
they  ended  in  one  act:    frequently  denominated  afterwards 


>"  Cleop.  E.  T.,  p.  188,  as  quoted  by  Lingard. 
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"  the  bloody  statute,""  and  at  other  times,  "  the  whip  with  six 
cords.""  Such  was  the  remedy  of  Henry  VIII.  for  diversity 
of  opinions ;  for  now,  as  he  allowed  his  subjects  no  title  to  any 
opinion  of  their  own,  they  must  all  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve in — 1.  Transubstantiation.  2.  That  communion  under 
both  kinds  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  3.  That  Priests  may 
not  marry  by  the  law  of  Qod.  4.  That  vows  of  chastity  are 
binding.  5.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  retained;  and, 
6.  That  the  use  of  auricular  confession  is  eaj>edient  and  neces- 
sary :  while  the  penalties  annexed  illustrated  the  growing 
brutality  of  the  Sovereign.  Denial  of  the  first  profane  ab- 
surdity subjected  the  individual  to  death  by  the  flames,  for 
an  authoritative  stop  was  now  put  to  abfuration.  That  could 
now  save  no  man"s  life ;  and  as  for  the  other  five  points,  for 
the  denial  of  any  one  of  them,  the  party  was  to  die  as  a  felon, 
or  be  imprisoned  during  his  Majesty"s  pleasure.  After  the 
Parliament  resumed  on  the  30th  of  May,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, though  it  was  not  read  for  the  first  time  till  the  7th  of 
June,  the  second  time  on  Monday  the  9th,  and  passed  next 
day.^  On  the  following  Saturday  it  passed  the  Lower  House, 
and  receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th,  its  pains  and  pen- 
alties were  to  be  inflicted  from  and  after  the  12th  of  Jul  v. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  baseness  of 
this  Parliament.  At  its  opening,  instructions  had  been 
given  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  against  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  now  70  years  of  age ; 
Gertrude,  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  and  a  young  ftcy, 
son  of  Lord  Montacute ;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Diugley.  Exeter  and  Montacute,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  already  suffered ;  but  great  difficulty  was  felt  in 
proceeding  with  these  two  ladies,  and  especially  the  old  Coun- 
tess. After  others  had  tried,  Crumwell,  who  evidently  thought 
himself  skilful  at  cross-examination,  '^  assayed  the  uttermost  of 
his  power.""  But  he  was  still  baffled  by  the  Countess,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  '^  more  like  a  strong  and  constant  man, 
than  a  woman ;""  after  which,  so  eager  was  the  sinking  courtier 


M  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Lords  had  appointed  two  bill*  to  be  dniwn,~one  bj  Cranmer  of 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Barlow  of  St.  Darida,  and  Dr.  Petre,— the  other  hj  Leeof  York, 
TuifSTAL  of  Darham,  GAaniNBR  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Tragonnel.  Both  were  sabmitted  to 
Henry  of  conree,  when  of  conrae  also,  the  latter  was  preferred.  Sec  the  original  draft  in  the 
Cotton  MS.,  Cleop.  t.  313,  with  corrections  in  the  Kin^t  own  hand-writing. 
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to  please  his  Master,  that  he  actually  called  up  the  judges 
and  enquired — ^^  Whether  Parliament  might  condemn  per- 
sons accused  of  treason,  without  any  prematu  trial  or  confer- 
MonT  These  serrile  and  unprincipled  men  replied,  '^  that  it 
was  a  nice  question,  and  one  that  no  inferior  tribunal  cotdd 
entertain,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  Parliament 
was  supreme ;  and  that  any  attainder  by  Parliament,  (and 
of  course  by  the  present,)  would  be  ffood  in  law  r  Such  a 
bill,  therefore,  they  immediately  passed,  condemning  to  death 
all  the  parties,  without  any  trial  whatever !  What  became 
of  the  child  no  one  knows.  Fortescue  and  Dingley  were 
executed  on  the  10th  of  July ;  the  Marchioness  was  pardoned 
about  six  months  hence,  but  the  aged  Countess  was  retained 
in  prison  nearly  two  years,  till  another  frenzy  having  seized 
the  monarch,  she  was  dragged  from  her  dungeon ;  but  plead- 
ing innocence,  and  boldly  resisting  her  very  executioner  to 
the  last,  till  her  grey  hairs  were  covered  with  blood,  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body  on  the  27th  of  May  1541. 

Grumwell,  in  ambitious  pursuit  of  his  own  standing,  had 
now,  with  a  witness,  entered  into  the  field  of  temptation,  and 
it  becomes  di£Scnlt  to  hold  the  pen  ;  but  impartiality  forbids 
that  he  should,  at  such  a  moment,  be  the  only  man  in  view. 
Among  those  significant  ^'  Bemembrancea^''  so  strangely  left 
behind  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  there  is  one  item  of  awful  import,  suggesting 
the  idea  that  Henry,  far  from  unconnected  with  this  tragedy, 
had  been  the  director  behind  the  scenes.  Item^  says  Grum- 
well, in  his  own  hand-writing,  "  to  remember  specially  the 
Lady  of  8arum^ — Salisbury:  but  then  a  little  afterwards, 
"  Item — what  the  King  will  have  done  with  the  Lady  of 
SarumP  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  must  have  been  written 
before*the  judges  were  called ;  and  such  a  Minister  !  such  a 
Monarch !  it  may  well  be  exclaimed.  But  we  forbear  all 
comment,  and  more  especially  as,  before  the  year  concludes, 
the  reader  has  to  witness  other,  if  not  greater,  abominations. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  step  thus  taken  by 
CrumweD,  very  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  gallows  prepared 
by  Haroan  for  Mordecai ;  as  neost  year,  and  therefore  before 
his  victim,  the  aged  Countess,  he  himself  was  the  ^rst  who 
fell  under  the  axe,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precedent  he 
had  now  introduced ! 
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In  conclusiou  of  these  miserable  proceedings,  the  Lower  as 
well  as  the  Upper  House,  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  com- 
ply with  any  thing  which  might  occur  to  the  caprice  or 
passion  of  the  reigning  King.  His  Majesty  had  taken  offence 
at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  his  proceedings,  and  par- 
ticularly his  proclamations  had  been  treated,  since  the  last 
Parliament  in  1536.  An  act  was,  therefore,  now  passed, 
which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  ^'  the  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience of  the  King's  proclamations  by  some,  who  did  not 
consider  what  a  King  by  his  royal  power  might  do  ;  which  if 
it  continued  would  lead  to  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  of 
Grod  !  and  the  dishonour  of  the  King's  Majesty,  who  may  full 
ill  bear  it.  Considering  also  that  many  occasions  might  re- 
quire speedy  remedies,  and  that  delaying  these  might  occasion 
great  prejudices  to  the  realm — therefore  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
King  for  the  time  being,  with  advice  of  his  Council,  might 
set  forth  proclamations  with  pains  and  penalties  in  them, 
which  were  to  be  obeyed,  <w  if  they  were  made  by  an  act  of 
Parliament !''  If  any  now  so  offended,  and  in  further  contempt 
went  out  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  to  be  adjudged  as  trai- 
tors.  To  this  bill,  indeed,  some  opposition  was  evinced,  but 
it  passed  as  well  as  all  the  others. 

After  doings  so  notable  as  these,  and  affecting  so  many 
parties.  Parliament  rose  on  the  28th  of  June,  amidst  feelings 
of  exultation  on  one  side,  and  indignation  on  the  other  ;  but, 
as  far  as  ^^  the  six  articles'"  were  concerned,  the  pet  measure 
of  the  Premier  and  his  friends,  backed  as  they  were  by  the 
bloody  statute,  they  were  not  slow  in  proceeding  to  action. 
This  statute  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Commissioners 
were  instantly  appointed  to  act  upon  it ;  that  is,  to  seek  out 
victims ;  and  in  the  various  jurisdictions,  a  Bishop  was  invari- 
ably to  be  one  of  the  commissioners.  To  witness  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  we  require  to  proceed  no  farther 
than  the  metropolis.  The  inquisitors,  selected  with  satanic 
discrimination,  ignorant,  headlong,  and  blood-thirsty,  were 
'^  such  as  had  read  no  part  of  Scripture  in  English,  or  in  any- 
wise favoured  such  as  had^  or  loved  the  preachers  of  it."**  The 
commissioners  sat  in  Mercer's  Chapel,  close  by  the  old  Jewry, 
Cheapside  ;^  and  in  fourteen  days,  there  was  not  a  preacher 

M  Hftlle. 

St  Why  Miect  ihi*  place  ?    Mercer's  Chapel,  fbrmerl j  and  for  ages  held  sacred  at  Gilbert 
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or  noted  individual  in  London,  known  or  sospected  to  have 
spoken  in  any  way  derogatory  to  one  of  the  six  articles,  who 
had  not  been  harassed  ;  nay,  overstepping  their  commission, 
they  enquired  not  only  who  came  seldom  to  the  church,  but 
who  read  the  Bibk  in  it;  so  that  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  had  been  indicted,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
prisons  of  the  city  could  not  contain  all  those  whom  they 
thought  must  be  brought  to  trial. 

Thus,  if  the  character  of  Henry,  of  his  Bishops,  and  his 
nobility  had  been  evolved  in  Westminster  Hall,  last  Novem- 
ber, at  the  trial  of  Lambert ;  so  we  have  now  at  least  five 
hundred  witnesses  to  the  tenets  for  which  Lambert  died. 
But,  besides  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  a  man 
who  could  do  so,  had  found  it  convenient  at  least  to  leave  the 
city;  though  as  the  facts  stand,  we  have  here  one  of  the  clearest 
testimonies  to  the  strength  of  that  cause,  to  which  the  reign- 
ing authorities  had  been  at  heart  opposed  from  the  beginning. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Stokesly,  was  here  setting  an 
example  to  the  country  at  large,  worthy  of  his  character  in 
past  years.  He  was  now  indeed  actually  descending  to  his 
grave,  for  he  died  on  the  8th  of  September ;  but  the  busy 
scene,  and  the  prospect  of  the  moment,  must  have  proved  like 
a  reviving  cordial  to  his  drooping  spirits.  Beside  the  Bishops, 
we  know  that  the  Premier,  Norfolk,  who  had  introduced  the 
questions,  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  because  the  act  had 
passed.  In  short,  the  preparations  were  finished,  and  could 
have  left  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  England  was  about 
to  become  a  field  of  woe,  if  not  of  blood.  The  whole  scene  is 
worthy  of  record  and  particular  notice,  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  how  remarkably  a  gracious  Providence 
interposed,  and,  overruling  as  before,  ^^  made  the  storm  a 
calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  were  stilled.'*'* 

Blind  zeal  has  been  compared  to  the  haste  of  a  man  in  the 
dark,  who  knows  not  when  or  where  to  stop ;  and  shrewd  as 
were  the  leaders  of  the  old  learning,  they  had  gone  at  least 
one  step  too  far.  Both  Tunstal  and  Gardiner  had  distinctly 
overshot  themselves  ;  for  pride  of  understanding,  and  abund- 


BtduCt  boats,  the  fkth«r  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  been  born.  Hia  shrfaie  had 
been  deatroyed  only  last  September— a  deed  which,  at  this  moment,  was  denounced,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  from  Rome  to  London.  Did  the  commissioners  intend  to  gire  some  point  to 
their  proceedings,  by  selecting  this  spot  ? 
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ance  of  caprice,  had  rendered  the  monarch  one  of  the  most 
ticklish  of  all  leaders.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  it  so  happened  that  on  one  single  point  the  Eang 
agreed  with  Granmer.  It  was  in  reference  to  ''  auricular 
confession,^^  that  notable  device,  for  not  only  enslaving  the 
human  mind,  but  preventing  all  sense  of  direct  responsibility 
to  God  alone.  Granmer  had  maintained  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary, by  any  Divine  precept,  and  in  this  Henry  chose  to 
support  him.  Nettled  at  only  one  point  out  of  six  being  con- 
troverted, Tunstal,  Gardiner,  and  Lee,  urged,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  should  declare  auricular  confession  to  be 
^^a  command  of  Ghrist,  and  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance;^ 
but  the  monarch  would  not  allow  one  jot  more  than  the  simple 
declaration,  that  such  confession  was  expedient,  and  necessary 
to  be  retained.  With  this,  they  might  well  have  rested 
satisfied,  but  no ;  Tunstal  had  the  temerity  to  write  to  the 
King  afterwards,  when  he  received  a  thorough  set  down  for 
his  presumption.  In  reply,  Henry  expressed  no  little  aston- 
ishment at  his  writing  notr,  after  having  been  overthrown  in 
the  House  by  Granmer  and  himself,  and  here  simply  sending 
to  him  a  few  texts,  which  "  make  smally  or  nothing  to  your 
intended  purpose.**^  His  Majesty  closed  with  the  following 
sentence — "  I  think  that  I  have  more  cause  to  think  you 
obstinate,  than  you  me,  seeing  your  authors  and  allegations 
make  so  little  to  your  purpose — And  thus  fare  you  well.*" 

The  same  parties  must  have  been  guilty  of  still  greater 
precipitation  in  proposing  their  '^  Book  of  Ceremonies  to  be 
used  in  the  Church  of  England.*^  They  had  pressed  this 
strange  and  superstitious  farrago  to  be  received  and  passed  as 
the  act  of  Convocation ;  but  the  project  completely  failed,  and 
the  book  was  afterwards  replied  to  by  Granmer.® 

But  even  though  neither  Tunst^  or  Gardiner  had  ruffled 
his  Majesty'^s  temper  in  the  slightest  degree,  perhaps  neither 
of  them  foresaw  that  there  was  one  point  still,  where  their 
whole  procedure  might  be  arrested,  and  prove  a  failure.     Nor 


3t  "  The  Bishop  of  Winchmter,  with  his  oion  pen/*  says  Strype,  **  hath  an  annotation  in  one 
place  of  the  book ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  was  more  than  the  reriser  of  it;  and  that  tt 
was  drawn  ap  by  him  and  his  party,**  &c  Tbb  is  not  correct.  While  Gardiner  was  absent  in 
Prance,  by  way  of  doing  solinething  in  the  meanwhile,  the  book  was  framed  by  Tonstal  and 
Stokesly,  in  conjunction  with  Sampson,  Bisliop  of  Chichester,  a  Icindred  spirit ;  and  it  is  still 
extant  in  the  Mosenm.— C2eo|».,  E.  v.,  fol.  SiO-286.  The  roargina]  annotation  referred  to  by 
Strype,  is  in  the  band-writing  of  Sampion^  not  Gardiner.  Bnt  the  subject,  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  parties,  will  come  before  us  again,  just  before  Crumweirs  downfall. 
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let  it  pass  unobserved  that  if  relief  be  obtained,  it  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  traced  to  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  immortal 
Fryth.  Hence  the  benefits  which  may  ensue,  lonp  after,  from 
only  one  faithful  martyr  ''resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin."^  As  he  was  the  frst  man  certainly  known  to  have  died 
upon  English  ground,  teithout  abjuration,  (which  was  not  now 
to  be  admitted,)  so  he  was  the  last  that  had  fallen  under  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Bishops  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parliament  after  his  death, 
that  bill  was  passed,  which  took  all  reputed  heretics,  ever 
after,  out  of  the  hands  of  these  merciless  men.^  That  act 
had  passed  in  Grardiner^s  absence,  and  was  now  in  force.  All 
the  parties  now  apprehended,  therefore,  mast  be  proceeded 
against  forthwith,  by  two  witnesses,  and  in  open  court.  A 
Bishop,  indeed,  must  be  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  but  then 
every  man  accused  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  even 
if  found  guilty,  the  King'^s  writ  must  be  obtained,  before  any 
sentence  can  be  executed.  The  case,  in  short,  was  so  far  a 
civil  one,  and  since  these  London  Commissioners  have  run 
after  the  prey,  as  if  the  Act  passed  had  been  positively  a  re- 
trospective one ;  in  the  midst  of  their  dilemma,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Audley,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  before  the  royal  disputant,  had  been  silent,  but 
now  that  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  perhaps  viewing  any 
selection  as  difficult,  if  not  unjust,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
to  be  inhuman  if  not  hazardous,  so  it  was  that  he  advised  the 
reputed  criminals  should  be  pardoned.  Cranmer  and  Crum- 
well  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  (Norfolk^s  opponent)  concurred, 
and  not  one  man  was  brought  up  to  trial !  Though,  therefor^, 
these  six  articles  remained  as  a  source  of  great  misery,  and 
were  employed  afterwards,  by  stretch  of  law,  as  the  occasion 
of  much  bloodshed,  at  this  momentous  crisis  "  the  wise  were 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward 
was  carried  headlong.""  The  five  hundred  indictments  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  there  was  nothing  more  left  for  Stokesly,  just 
before  going  to  render  his  account,  than  to  reflect  on  his  past 
cruelties.  He  was  to  be  &r  exceeded  by  Bonner,  his  succes- 
sor ;  and  yet,  if  Foxe  be  correct,  "  at  the  point  of  death,  ho 


u  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  381,  44)1,  Am. 
VOL.  If.  K 
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rejoiced,  boasting  that  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  had 
bamed  fifty  heretics.'** 

One  wcoider  of  the  day  was,  that  the  King  was  not  offended  with 
Granmer ;  and  as  it  has  been  a  mystery  to  others  since,  some  expkna- 
tion  is  necessary.  Perhaps  a  key  may  be  found,  which  will  serve  for 
this  and  all  similar  occasions,  in  time  to  come. 

Granmer,  it  is  allowed  hy  all,  reasoned  much  against  the  bill  passing, 
and  objected  to  five  points  out  of  six ;  whereas  Tunstal  had  done  so  only 
to  one.  And  yet  so  for  was  the  King  from  being  enraged,  that  on  the 
day  on  which  Parliament  rose,  or  the  28th  of  June,  he  sent  for  the 
Archbishop,  and  desired  that  he  would  put  all  his  arguments  in  writing 
and  bring  them  to  himself.  More  than  this,  and  by  way  of  check  to 
the  premier,  Norfolk,  and  his  party,  he  ordered  that  he  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  with  Orumwell  and  the  other  peers,  should  dine  with  Crumi^ 
at  Lambeth  ;  they  wore  also  to  assure  him  of  his  Majesty's  kindness  for 
him,  and  that  thou^^  his  arguments  had  failed  of  convincing  the  Honse^ 
they  discovered  great  wisdom  and  learning !  When  the  day  arrived,  it 
was  in  July,  upon  delivering  their  message,  Granmer  is  repcnrted  to  have 
replied — "  I  thank  his  Highness  for  his  regard,  and  you  for  your  pains  ; 
and  that  my  allegations  and  authorities  may  yet  be  admitted,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  this  realm,  is  my  hope  in  €k>d.** 

This  curious,  because  constrained,  meeting,  was  at  best  a  hazardous 
experiment ;  and,  accordingly,  Grumwell  suffered  by  it,  though,  for  a 
season,  it  was  of  some  value  to  Granmer.  Materials  so  discordant  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  meet  without  some  explosion.  The  guests  were 
sounding  the  praises  of  their  host.  ^  You,  my  Lord,"  said  Grumwell, 
"  were  bom  in  a  happy  hour,  I  suppose ;  for  do  or  say  what  you  will, 
the  King  will  always  take  it  well  at  your  hands.  And  I  must  confess 
that  in  some  things  I  have  complained  of  you  to  his  Majesty,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  for  he  will  never  give  credit  against  you,  whatever  is  laid  to  your 
diarge  :  But  let  me,  or  any  other  of  the  Gouncil,  be  complained  of,  his 
Grace  will  most  seriously  chide,  and  fctU  out  with  us ;  and,  therefore^ 
you  are  most  happy  if  you  can  keep  you  in  this  state."  Poor  Grumwell ! 
he  seems  almost  to  have  envied  the  place  of  the  Primate ;  but  then, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  though  he  was  merely  following  a  previous 
eulogist,  WdUey'e  character  and  bearing,  in  comparison  with  Granmer*s, 
was  introduced.  ''  And  that,"  said  Norfolk,  ''  know  you  well,  my  Lord 
Grumwell,  for  he  was  yowr  Matter'''  Touched  at  this  allusion,  Grum- 
well acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  Gardinal,  but  immediately 
added — "  yet  I  was  never  so  fiur  in  love  with  him,  as  to  have  waited 
upon  him  to  Rome,  if  he  had  been  chosen  Pope,  as  I  understand  that 
you  would  have  done,  if  the  case  had  so  fallen  out."    Norfolk,  who  de- 
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served  ftU  this,  denied  it,  but  Crumwell  persisted,  showing  **  what  num- 
ber of  florins  he  should  have  received,  to  be  his  admiral,  and  to  have 
aafelj  conducted  him  to  Borne."  The  Duke  replied,  with  a  deep  oath, 
thai  he  lied,  when  great  and  high  words  rose  between  them.  Cranmer 
and  other  guests  interposed  to  quiet  them,  and  restore  decorum ;  but 
though  the  embers  seemed  to  be  quenched,  they  were  only  smothered, 
and  were  to  burst  into  a  flame  before  long. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  King  and  the  Archbishop,  and  resolve  the 
myBteiy  of  this  unequal  dealing.  Were  there  any  groimd  to  rest  upon, 
one  might  seem  bound  to  allow,  that  Henry  had  discovered,  on  this  oc- 
casion,  some  token  of  personal  friendship ;  but  there  was  none  whatever. 
Of  mutual  benevolence,  the  monarch  was  almost  altogether  incapable, 
and  he  was  now  mo^ly  saying  to  his  Council — 


•*  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease, 

If  not  in  friendship,  live,  at  least,  in  peace.^ 

The  ianey  of  the  moment  might  sometimes  be  favourable  to  an  op- 
ponent, or  the  oi^ressed,  but,  generally  speaking,  never  did  the  King 
spare  any  man,  but  for  some  reason  perstynal  to  himself,  and  involving 
either  his  passions  or  his  safety.  His  clemency  to  Cranmer  was  con- 
nected with  both.  Henry  made  but  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
in  a  very  strange  way  ;  but  he  could  not  have  made  a  second,  without 
the  greatest  personal  hazard.  Had  Cranmer  been  removed,  Tunstal  and 
Gardiner  stood  in  the  way,  and  could  not  have  safely  been  passed  over ; 
but  thou|^  Henry  has  been  listening  to  their  insidious  advice;,  he  had 
no  confidence  in  either.  Besides,  Bulls  could  not  wm  have  been  ob- 
tained firum  Borne ;  and  though  the  King  certainly  had  gone  a  great 
way  as  Head  of  the  English  Church,  an  Archbishop  of  hU  making,  with- 
out them,  would  even  yet  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance  for  acceptance 
with  the  priests.  In  the  King,  therefore,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
poli<7,  to  uphold  his  Primate.  In  his  official  capacity,  often  had  he  al- 
ready served  his  Majesty's  purpose,  and  his  services  will  yet  be  needed, 
again  and  again.  His  official  character  was  Cranmer's  eafegvard,  and 
this  wOl  preserve  him  through  the  bloodiest  and  most  reckless  scenes  of 
Henry's  remaining  life.  It  was  his  post,  not  his  prowess,  or  his  per- 
sonal skill,  which  enabled  Cranmer  to  ride  out  all  the  storm.  Should 
any  doubtful  reader  request  a  further  proof^  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  a 
striking  one — ^the  King's  inhuman  treatment  of  Latimer. 

Hagli  Latimer  in  his  day  had  the  honour  to  stand  alone. 
Though  not  a  faultless  character,  at  this  period  there  was 
none  like  him  in  all  England,  more  especially  on  the  bench 
of  Bishops ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  literally  the  only  man 
who  ever  had  the  courage  to  face  Henry  VIII.     Cranmer 
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had  found  it  very  convenient  to  employ  him  in  1536,  to  speak 
out  before  that  Convocation,  as  he  had  boldly  done ;  but  he 
could  not,  or  dared  not,  follow  him  in  1639.  Latimer,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  had  not  by  any  argumentation  opposed  the 
King,  as  Cranmer  had ;  but  after  the  bloody  Act  was  passed, 
he  resigned  his  bishopric,  on  the  first  of  July.  Laying  aside 
his  robes,  he  leaped  for  joy,  and  said — "  I  am  now  rid  of  a 
great  burden,  and  never  felt  my  shoulders  so  light  before.**" 
Soon  after,  a  bishop,  supposed  to  be  Gardiner,  sent  for  him, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  Latimer  should  object  to  the 
traditions  then  enjoined  by  the  Council,  as  matters  of  belief; 
when  he  nobly  answered — "  /  unll  be  guided  by  God^s  book ; 
and  rather  than  dissent  one  jot  from  ity  I  would  be  torn  by  wUd 
horses,'''^  He  then  retired  to  the  country,  intending  to  lead  a 
quiet  life ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  he  was 
bruised  so  severely,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  London  for  surgical  assistance.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  vamp  up  a  case  against  Latimer ;  for  certainly  he  had 
said  many  things,  which  to  all  that  party  must  have  been 
like  gall  and  wormwood.  There  is  no  record  of  his  examina- 
tion extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  took  place  in 
the  royal  presence.  However,  whether  it  did  or  not,  the 
King  well  knew,  and  ultimately  sanctioned,  nay,  directed  all 
that  followed :  for  Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower  thus 
unceremoniously,  and  there  he  lay  till  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.^  The  conscience  of  Henry  had  constrained  him, 
on  different  occasions,  to  mark,  if  not  revere  the  fidelity  of 
this  man,  whom  he  now  unwittingly  promoted  to  be  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  could  manage  to  get  on  well  enough 
without  a  Bishop  Latimer,  though  not  without  his  own  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  August,  when  a  lurid  gloom 
rested  on  the  minds  of  many.  In  London,  itself,  there  was 
a  pause ;  the  commissions  under  the  persecuting  act  had  not 


84  «'  Touching  Latimer,  hl«  Majesty  would  hare  him  yet  to  remain  in  the  Bishop's  house,  till 
he  may  speak  with  you,  and  derise  what  is  best  to  do  vitA  him.  His  Majesty  is  also  contented, 
that  my  Lord  Great  Master  (the  Duke  of  Suffolk)  shall  hare  the  use  and  keeping  of  the  Bishop's 
mule,  for  the  time ;  and  if  it  shall  so  come  to  pass,  that  the  Bishop's  goods  shall  bo  confiscated, 
then  his  Mi^esty  is  content  that  my  said  Lord  Great  Master  shall  hare  the  said  mule,  of  his 
Highness'  gift  r—Fram  Sadler  to  CrumurU,  in  April  1540,  a  few  days  afler  his  being  created 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  within  two  months  of  his  own  arrest.  The  meanness  at  Henry's  cruelty  is 
beyond  all  comment,  as  well  as  the  subserviency  of  Cromwell.  See  Got.  SUte  Papers,  1.,  p.  627- 
But  by  Latimer's  testimony  in  1A46,  Crumwell's  character  will  snflfer  still  more. 
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been  issued  for  the  country  at  large,  and  they  never  were ; 
bat  at  present  their  issue  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  some, 
and  dreaded  by  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Burgliart^'s 
return  from  Germany  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  must 
have  galled  the  other  party ;  but  still  the  needle  of  the  beam, 
in  Henry'^s  hands,  oscillated  in  suspense,  and  no  man  could 
tell  whidii  scale  would  rise.  Various  individuals  had  been 
escaping,  some  to  the  Continent^  and  others  out  into  the 
country.  We  give  a  specimen  of  eacA^  and  more  especially  as 
they  refer  to  two  characters  already  known  to  the  reader, — 
Alexander  Ales  and  George  Constantyne. 

Ales,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  excited  the  wrath  of 
Stokesly  to  the  highest  degree,  three  years  ago;  when  no 
man  foresaw,  or  perhaps  imagined,  that  the  very  next  Convo- 
cation would  be  of  an  opposite  character.  Since  1536,  having 
studied  physic  under  an  eminent  physician  well  known.  Dr. 
Nicholas,  Ales  had  begun  to  practise  in  London  for  himself, 
and  not  without  success  ;  but  for  him,  above  all  men,  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  remain  within  Stokesly'^s  jurisdiction.  An- 
ticipating what  followed,  he  embarked  for  Germany  once 
more.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  Crumwell  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  all  his  kindness,  and  by  this  we  learn,  that  the 
recent  doings  in  England  were  well  known  to  all  abroad. 

^  I  returned  to  Wittenberg/'  says  he,  **  the  9th  of  July,  being  most  affec- 
tionately receired  by  all  those  who  are  chiefly  in  authority  in  the  Academy, 
and  at  the  Court  Before  my  arrival,  the  decrees  from  your  country  were 
dispersed  at  Nurenberg  and  everywhere  in  Germany  ;  and  those  addicted  to 
the  interest  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  make  great  rejoicings.  They  hope  that 
this  precedent  will  very  much  obstruct  the  good  cause  which  our  friends  here 
profess,  in  common  with  myself.  In  some  places  they  have  been  told  that  I 
have  excused  the  King,  yourself,  and  Uie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that 
I  have  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Bishops,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  gospel. 
I  thought  I  did  that  teuly."3A 

Of  Greorge  Canttantyne  we  last  heard  as  being  in  London  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne'^s  execution.  Shortly  after  this  he 
had  entered  the  Church  of  England,  having  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Lawhaden,  or  Llanhuadaine,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Narberth,  in  Pembrokeshire,  under  William  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  His  character  to  the  end,  was  at  best 
ambiguous,  and  it  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is 


»»  Cotton  MS.»  Nero.  B.  vi.,  fol.  56.    Orig.  Lai. 
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now  deprecatiDg  the  displeasure  of  Oumwell,  whieh  gives  a 
turn  to  some  of  his  expressions ;  but  in  the  information  now 
derived  from  him,  we  have  a  very  shrewd  and  graphical  pio* 
ture  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  moment.  Many  such  con- 
versations must  have  passed,  both  in  the  houses,  and  on  the 
high  roads  of  England,  but  none  perhaps  more  full  of  inci- 
dent, and  entering  so  deeply  into  public  men  and  measures, 
as  the  following : — 

The  tiines  were,  of  eoone^  fiiU  of  per^exity  and  nspiokm,  and  among 
others,  Constantyne  had  once  more  got  into  trouble.  He  had  been  in  town, 
and  even  at  Court,  so  late  as  the  17th  of  August,  but  must  have  immedi- 
ately, and  in  haste,  left  London,  perhaps  that  erening,  since  he  had  readied 
Westbury,  beyond  Bristol,  on  Tuesday  the  19th.  There  he  met  with  John 
Barlow,  Dean  of  Westbury  and  Archdeacon  of  Carmarthen,  (to  whom  he  was 
officially  subject,)  and  Thomas  Barlow,  his  brother,  both  proceeding  into 
Wales,  whither  Constantyne  was  now  hastening.  He  was  ^  very  loath,"  how- 
ever, to  ride  in  the  Dean's  company,  trying,  by  a  day's  delay  in  Bristol,  to 
avoid  this,  and  no  wonder.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Dean  had  already  been 
representing  him  as  a  <<  Sacramentary," — ^  which  is,"  adds  Constantyne,  "  if 
any  thing  can  be  worse,  more  heinous  than  treason."  Nay,  the  Dean  had  got 
Sir  Richard  Cmmwell  to  write,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  speak  to  Barlow, 
his  Bishop,  against  him ;  and  even  Lord  Crumwell  himself,  he  had  heard 
^  note  of  him  for  heresy."  Well  might  he  escape  from  London,  and  be  averse 
from  accompanying  this  man  for  several  days  into  Wales.  However,  there 
was  no  alternative,  as  the  Dean  waited  for  him  at  Aust,  'and  they  all  three 
crossed  the  Severn  in  company  on  Thursday  the  21st.  At  their  first  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  Constantyne  had  informed  them  of  his  having  been  at  the  Courts 
on  Sunday  last,  the  17th  ;  that  the  King  was  weU  ;  that  Dr.  Barnes  had  just 
returned  from  Germany  ;  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  required  no  snb- 
seription,  being  of  authority  without  that  of  any  man  ;  but  that  in  reference  to 
the  country  at  large,  he  could  hear  of  not  one  commission  being  yet  ismed, 
adding,  ^  nevertheless  I  will  advise  all  my  firiends,  to  keep  them  out  of  dan- 
ger." Landing  at  Chepstow,  where  they  supped  together,  the  Dean  sneoeeded 
in  putting  Constantyne  so  far  off  his  guard.  He  made  him  such  <<  hearty 
dieer,"  that  he  ^  thought  all  malice  was  forgotten ;  so  that,"  says  he,  **  1  took 
the  man  for  whole  changed,  and  that  all  was  remitted,  and  was  very  glad  it 
was  my  chance  to  overtake  him."  Next  day  they  all  jogged  on  together  to 
Abergavenny  ;  the  Dean  as  distinguished  for  his  loquacity  or  inquisitiveneeB, 
as  his  brother  was  for  silence ;  but  both  marking  every  expression  Uiat 
dropped  from  our  Vicar.  Constantyne,  however,  a  shrewd  fellow,  seems  to 
have  taken  care  to  say  several  things,  whidi  might  operate  in  his  own  favour, 
as  well  as  please  Crumwell,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sent  the  whole  dialogue 
«  fftithfblly  and  sensibly,"  as  we  now  have  it. 

With  the  dreaded  act,  they  began  this  mornings  both  the  Dean  and  his 
brother  professedly  rejoicing  that  there  was  no  general  commission  issued  as 
yet.  Constantyne  replied,  that  he  had  enquired,  but  could  hear  of  none,  and 
trusted  there  would  be  a  moderation  in  it :  adding — 

**  Well,  we  know  not  the  work  of  God.  If  it  be  his  pleasure,  it  is  as  easy  for 
him  to  overcome  with  few,  as  with  many ;  but  I  think  verily  that  my  Lord 
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Priry  Seal  (CmmwvU)  penwaded  my  Lord  of  Ganterbnry,  and  that  for  othor 
eonsideratioiifl  than  we  do  know." — **  As  I  can  hear,  my  Lord  Priry  Seal  ia 
utterly  pennaded  as  the  aet  is."  JDeauy  <*  It  is  maryel,  if  it  be  so."  CUorge, 
'  WonderM  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  King's  hearts  are  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
He  tometh  them  as  he  losteth.  How  mereifnlly,  how  plentifally  and  purely 
hath  God  sent  his  Word  unto  us  here  in  England  I  Again,  how  unthankfully, 
how  rebelliously,  how  carnally,  and  unwillingly,  do  we  reoeiTO  it !  Who  is 
there  almoet  thAt  will  have  a  Bible,  but  he  must  be  compelled  thereto  1  How 
loath  be  our  Priedt  to  teaeh  the  commandments,  the  artides  of  the  fiuth,  and 
the  Pkter-Noater  in  English  I  Again,  how  unwilling  be  the  people  to  learn 
it !  Ye«,  they  jest  at  it,  calling  it  the  new  Pater-Noster,  and  new  learning  ; 
so  that,  as  help  me  God,  if  we  amend  not,  I  fear  we  shall  be  in  more  bondage 
and  UindnesB  than  CTer  we  were.^  I  |Hray  you  was  not  one  of  the  beat 
preachers  in  Christendom  (Latimer)  Bishop  of  Worcester  1  And  now  there  is 
one  made  that  never  preached  that  I  heard,  except  it  were  the  Pope's  law.97 
But,  alas  !  beside  our  naughtiness,  cowardness  and  coTetousnesn^  is  the  occasion 
of  much  of  this.  The  cowardness  of  our  Bishqps,  to  tell  truth,  and  stand  by  it 
while  they  might  be  heard,  and  the  eovetousnees  of  our  visitors.  For  in  all  our 
visitatums  we  have  had  nothing  f«formed,  but  our  purses."  9B 

The  Dean  then  eagerly  enquires  whether  there  was  any  progrow  in  procur- 
ing a  Qneen  for  his  Blajeety ;  that  step  or  hinge,  on  which  they  anticipated 
every  thing  was  to  turn.  Constan^yne  first  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  but,  evi- 
dently leaning  to  Crumwell's  hope,  wishes  the  King  were  married.^  There 
were  two  spoken  oS^  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  and  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and  referring 
to  the  hritor,  the  Vicar  goes  on— «  There  is  good  hope  yet,  that  all  shall  be 
well  enough,  if  that  marriage  go  forward :  for  the  Duke  of  Cleves  doth  favour 
God's  WOTd,  and  is  a  mighty  prince  now ;  for  he  hath  Gnelderland  in  his  hand 
too^  and  that  against  the  Emperor's  will ;  for  the  old  Duke,  that  is  now  dead, 
sold  to  the  Emperor  the  reversion  of  it."  He  then,  at  last,  informs  the  Dean 
that  « the  matter  is  hrckm  ci  Milan."— ^  She  demanded  two  things,  which 
I  trust  shall  never  be  granted,  the  one— the  Bishop  of  Rome's  dispensation ; 
and  they  would  have  pledges,  saying,  that  the  King's  Majesty  was  in  so  little 
space  rid  of  the  Queens,  that  she  dared  not  trust  hia  Council,  though  die  durst  trust 
his  Majesty.  For  her  Council  suspected  that  her  great-aunt  (Qneen  Catherine) 
was  poisoned ;  that  the  second  (Qneen  Anne)  was  innocently  (though  innocent) 


M  Ocorft,  K  mutt  be  remembered,  wm  bete  ipeaking  of  tbe  country  at  large,  and  not  only 
io,  but  of  Ua  own  order,  and  of  tbe  circle  in  wbich  be  qjBMaUp  moved,  and  bia  aoeovnt  was  too 
trae ;  bat  by  that  nnmeroos  clam  who  read  and  revered  tbe  Sacred  paffe,  Conatantyne  must 
hare  long  been  regarded  with  euBpicion,  as  a  time-senrer.  Being  excladcd  from  their  confi- 
dence, be  waa  not  aware  of  tbe  numbert  that  were  now  reading.  Bat,  besides  this,  be  was  in 
Wales,  and  no  wonder  than  tbe  fFd$h  felt  great  aversion  to  tbe  English  Scriptores.  This  sub- 
ject is  now  better  understood,  for  never  till  tbe  Sacred  Volume  was  given  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  was  any  progress  made.  Had  Wales  been  all  along  treated  as  Ireland  has  been.  In  spite 
of  England's  vicinity,  it  had  been  much  in  the  same  state.  But  on  this  subject  the  Author 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  another  work—"  Historical  Sketches  of  tbe  Native  Irish ;"  or,  as 
the  third  edition  is  entitled,  "  Tbe  Native  Irish  and  their  descendants ;"  where  ample  informa- 
tion may  be  found  respecting  the  Scrtptures,  and  their  ellbcts,  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects. 

•7  Referring  to  John  Bell,  once  Archdeacon  of  Olonoester,  firom  lAlS  to  IftSS. 

M  This  was  rather  bold  language  for  the  ear  of  CmmwelL 

>•  He  speaks  of  Henry's  age,  48,  as  no  discouragement,  and  then  carionsly  adds—"  my  father 
might  be  grandfaOur  to  an  older  man  than  the  King's  Majesty,  and  yet  is  lusty,  I  thank  God." 
The  Dean,  of  course,  enquiros  his  age,  and  George  replies— "yb«r  tcort  and  (wdre,  and  yet  the 
last  summer  he  rode  thirty-two  miles  upon  one  day,  before  two  o'clock,  and  said  he  was  not 
weary  wbon  be  bad  done !"  Bom,  therefore,  in  1447,  he  had  lived  under  ftix  sovereigns,  from 
the  days  of  Henry  VI. 
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put  to  death  ;  and  the  third  loet,  for  lade  of  keeping,  in  her  dnld-bed."— ^  But 
to  Bay  the  tmth,  I  cannot  teU  whether  this  was  her  answer,  of  Mihui,  or  of 
Cleres,'* — ^if  the  latter,  **  sorely  it  was  a  great  occasion  of  the  late  act"  Over 
this  act  he  laments,  adding,  ^  how  can  the  Germans  be  onr  friends,  when  we 
conclude  them  heretics  in  our  acts  of  Parliament  1"  The  Dean  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  **  better  advised." — **  I  trust  so,"  says  the  Vicar,  ^  and 
this  may  fortune  is  the  stopping  of  the  Commissions." 

They  dined  at  Abergavenny,  and  then  rode  on  to  Brecknock,  when  Churdi- 
ner  and  Tunstal  become  the  subject  of  conversation.  Constantyne  expresses 
himself  as  charmed  with  a  book  against  Gardiner's  ^  De  vera  Obedientia," 
written  by  Erasmus  Sarcerius,  chapktin  to  Prince  William  of  Nassau  ;  and 
though  he  thinks  Erasmus  too  strong  for  him,  wishes  that  Gardiner  may  reply, 
as  he  thought  him  <<  the  best  learned  of  his  faculty  in  England,  a  great  rheto- 
rician, but  of  very  corrupt  judgment."  To  which  the  Dean  replies — ^  he  hath 
done  much  hurt,  I  promise  you."  To  which  we  have  the  following  answer — 
^  There  is  no  man  hath  done  so  much  hurt  in  this  matter  as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  (Tunstal,)  for  he,  by  his  stillness,  soberness,  and  subtilty,  worketh 
more  than  ten  such  as  Winchester,  and  he  is  a  learned  man  too :  and  a  wonder- 
ful thing  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  brought  him  tti."-*©  «  But  these  two  Bishops,  if 
they  were  as  learned  in  Grod's  word,  as  they  be  in  the  Pope's  law ;  and  as 
earnest  to  set  the  word  forth,  as  they  be  traditiontf  they  were  Bishops  indeed  ! 
But  alas  I  by  them,  and  such,  we  have  nothing,  in  a  manner,  but  <  translatio 
imperii,'  so  that  they  make  of  the  King,  as  it  were,  a  Pope.  And  dispensatious 
be  sold  now  dearer,  by  the  half,  than  they  were  in  the  Popish  time."  He  con- 
cludes by  saying — **  I  would  not  counsel  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  trust  them  too 
much  for  all  that.  For  I  dare  say  this,  that  they  will  do  the  best  thep  can  to 
have  him  out,  if  they  can  see  him  at  an  advantage.  I  would  trust  ^em,  if  I 
could  see  one  of  them  once  promote  or  set  forwMxl  but  one  that  is  suspected 
to  fiivour  Grod's  word."4i 

Having  slept  at  Brecknock,  on  Saturday  they  proceeded  to  Carmarthen.  In 
the  morning,  Constantyne  gave  his  account  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  execution, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He  had  derived  no  information  whatever 
from  his  master.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  with  whom  he  ^en  was,  nor  from  any  per- 
sonal observation  all  the  time  of  his  being  in  the  house,  unfavourable  to  her 
character ;  he  merely  speaks  of  what  he  heard,  amidst  the  confusion  at  the 
place  of  execution.  But  as  Crumwell,  to  whom  he  was  now  writing,  had 
winked,  and  fallen  in  with  the  whole  of  that  tragedy,  and  Constantyne,  then 
much  afraid  of  him,  was  deprecating  his  displeasure,  of  course  he  durst  not  ex- 
press himself  as  believing  in  her  innocence.  Yet  he  had  given  the  Continental 
opinion.^ 

40  If  Crumwell  had  done  this,  it  would  have  prored  the  decided  commencement  of  an  in- 
ftitnation  which  toon  orertook  him.  And  from  this  ezprcasion,  Lingard  goes  so  ikr  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  Cnimwell  was  now  "  labouring  to  procure  proselyte*  among  the  Bishops,  to  aroid 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign."  Bnt  of  this  there  is  no  oTidence.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  was  the  King's  wish,  not  Crumwell's,  that  had  brought  Tunstal  in ;  Gardiner  denied  that  ho 
was  then  of  the  PriTj  Council,  but  still  he  had  the  ear  of  the  King,  and  hence  the  undermin- 
ing of  Crumwell. 

41  Constantyne  had  suffered  much  through  Tunstal's  subtilty,  but  nothing  from  Oardiner^s ; 
and  this  ftally  accounts  for  his  comparison.  His  description  of  the  former,  however,  b  a  com- 
mentary on  Tyndale's  opinion  of  him—"  that  still  Satan,  the  imaginer  of  all  mischief."  But 
taking  them  both  up,  as  to  their  whole  lircs,  there  is  now  no  question  that  Gardiner  was  more 
rrael,  and  the  occasion  of  shedding  blood  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Tunstal. 

**  This  curious  original  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  was  never 
printed  till  1A31,  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  SO-78.  The  explanation  thus  given  seems 
to  have  served  Constantyne's  purpose,  and  saved  him  at  that  time.    Our  Vicar,  however,  (then 
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A  contemporary  dialogue  over  the  times,  and  with  such  a 
man  as  Gonstantyne,  may  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  train 
of  events ;  but  the  suspense  in  which  he  and  thousands  were 
involved  was  soon  at  an  end.  He  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  either  of  Crumwell  or  the  King,  for  one  subject  now 
engrossed  both.  The  month  of  September  had  come.  The 
men  of  the  old  learning  had  rejoiced  over  '^  the  bloody  sta- 
tute,^'' as  passed  into  a  law,  and  all  was  ready  for  general  per- 
secution ;  when  lo !  to  their  severe  mortification,  they  find 
that  the  spell  by  which  they  had  bound  the  King,  like  Sam- 
son'^s  green  withs,  was  broken.  They  must  now  stand  aside, 
and  see  Crumwell  pursue  his  advantage.  Anne  of  Cleves  is 
certainly  to  be  Queen  of  England.  On  Tuesday  the  16th  of 
September,  Duke  Frederick,  the  Count  Palatine  or  Palsgrave 
of  the  Rhine,  had  arrived  at  Windsor ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  three  other  ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves  follow- 
ed, and  got  to  London  two  days  after.  Crumwell  immedi- 
ately prepares  the  way  for  their  audience,  and  wrote  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  20th.  After  having  waited  in  painful  un- 
certainty as  to  how  far  the  royal  favour  would  ever  return  to 
him,  with  what  delight  must  he  have  received  such  a  reply, 
and  on  the  same  day ;  while  the  King,  all  sweetness,  goes  so 
far  as  to  discover  the  most  tender  anxiety  for  the  health  of 
his  Lordship ! 

**  His  Majesty,"  says  the  Earl  of  Sonthampton,  ^  willed  me  to  signify  to  you 
that  he  takes  your  letter  in  marrelloas  good  part,  being  wonderful  glad  of  the 
contents  thereof,  and  specially,  that  the  Dake  of  CleTee*  men  hare  commission 
apart ;  most  heartily  desiring  you  to  put  all  other  matterM  out  of  your  head,  tav- 
inff  only  thig,  his  great  weighty  causes ;  and  sharp  your  wit  to  attend  only  unto 
the  same.  And  I  assure  your  Lordship  he  said  these  words — *  I  would  for  no 
good  his  mind  should  be  so  troubled,  that  it  should  cast  him  into  any  disease' — 
which  words,  to  hear  him  speak  them  so  heartily,  I  assure  you  did  my  heart 
good.  Sir,  he  eftsoons  desiretli  you,  that  he  may  hear  from  you,  from  time 
to  time."  43 

Although  this  was  literally  nothing  more  than  a  mere  gust 
of  royal  favour,  a  momentary  emanation  of  selfish  passion,  its 

ofidal  for  two  Archdesconi,  *c.,)  m  well  m  hta  •on-lnlaw.  TbomM  Yonng.  appeared  as  wit 
neaaea  againat  Perrar.  Btohop  of  St.  David's,  aa  recorded  by  Foxe ;  and  when  Ferrar  waa  burnt 
at  Cannartben  in  15M,  Conatantyne  had  to  eacape  once  more  to  the  Continent,  where  he  to  anp- 
poeed  to  hare  died,  toon  after.  The  M>nin-law  returned,  married  a  second  tine,  and  died  in 
Jane  1568,  aa  Archbishop  t^  ForXc,  harinR  thns  occupied  the  same  place  that  Cardinal  Wolsej 
himaelf  had  done !  Youns  was  also  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  under  Bliaabeth. 
43  Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  619. 
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effect  on  the  character  of  Crutnwell  seems  to  have  been  melan- 
choly and  most  injurious.  The  struggle  to  regain  his  Master^s 
confidence  or  approbation  haying  thus  far  succeeded,  the  tcUde$t 
anxiety  to  please  him,  at  all  hazards,  immediately  ensued. 
Any  man''s  life  which  came  in  the  way,  was  then  of  small 
account,  and  actually  involved  very  little  else  than  a  line  or 
two  among  the  base  items  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  That  book 
of  ^^  Remembrances,^"  that  standing  witness  to  the  writer's 
character,  becomes  fearfully  illustrative  of  his  progress  in 
blood  shedding. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  others,  had  been  disposed  of 
in  a  yerj  summary  style  of  injustice ;  but  Orumwell  is  now  ready  to 
go  beyond  even  such  proceedings.  The  monasteries  being  dissolyed,  the 
abbots  and  priors  had,  in  general,  proved  so  compliant,  as  to  excite 
astonishment ;  but  ''  all  that  a  man  has,  he  will  give  for  his  life." 
There  were,  howeyer,  three  indiyiduals,  who  either  stood  out,  or  stood  in 
the  King's  way ;  the  Abbots  of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastonbury ; 
the  two  latter  being  Lords  of  Parliament.  They  had  been  attainted, 
but  to  represent  them  as  tried  afterwards  would  be  a  prostitution  of  the 
term.  No  record  exists,  as  in  many  other  cases,  and  so  there  have  been 
different  opinions  as  to  the  ostensible  grounds  of  proceeding  against 
them ;  though  whether  they  were  charged  with  aiding  the  insurgents  of 
the  north,  or  stickling  about  the  Eing^s  Supremacy,  or  both,  is  of  little 
moment.  The  men  were  inconyenient,  but  their  incomes  qmte  the  re- 
yerse ;  and  we  may  safely  presume,  that  here  lay  the  chief  impelling 
motiye  to  action.  The  reyenue  of  Colchester  monastery  is  not  known, 
but  excepting  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  that  of  Glastonbury  was  the 
largest  in  England ;  or,  calculating  according  to  the  present  yalue  of 
money,  above  ^0,000  annually ;  while  that  of  Reading  Abbey  was  above 
;e30,000  a-year. 

Only  a  week  after  Crumwell  had  received  this  gracious  message  from 
his  Mi^esty,  or  the  2dth  of  September,  Messrs.  Pollard,  Moyle,  and  Lay- 
ton,  the  visitors,  were  down  at  Glastonbury ;  and  busy  selling  the  cattle 
for  ready  money y  letting  out  the  pastures  and  domains  from  Michaelmas 
forward ;  and,  speaking  of  the  house  in  which  they  were,  they  say,  ''  it 
is  great,  goodly,  and  so  princely,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  like."  It  was 
not  till  four  days  after  this,  that  they  had  ''  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
divers  treasons  committed  by  the  abbot."^  But  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  farther  detail.  We  have  only  to  glance  over  the 
«  Remembrances"  of  Crumwell,  and  there  we  find  the  following  auto- 
graph lines. 


**  Got.  SUte  Papera,  vol.  i.,  p.  02(MiSl. 
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'^  Item — CertMn  penoos  to  h%  Mni  to  the  IW^r,  fitr  tlu  furikir  €MimUatium 
of  the  Abbot  of  GUutotibury.'* 

**  Item — The  Abbot  of  Rfeftding  to  be  ient  down,  to  be  tribd  and  bxbcutbo 
AT  RsADiNO,  with  hii  eomplioei  P* 

**  Item — The  Abbot  of  GUston  to  be  tried  at  Oiatton,  and  also  to  bs  vxe- 
cuTBD  THBRB,  wkk  kU  complieei  I** 

"  Comisellon  to  giro  eyidence  agftinst  the  Abbot  of  Reftdiog — Mr  Hyiide» 
the  King's  Attorney .** — **  Coansellors  to  give  evidenoe  against  the  Abbot  of 
Glaston— Richard  PoUard,  Lewis  Forscew,  Thomas  Moyle.'* 

"  Item — ^To  see  that  the  evidenoe  be  well  torted,  and  the  indictments  well 
drawn  against  the  said  abbots  and  their  complices  !'*^ 

These  fixed  and  fearful  purposes  of  his  Majesty's  Lord  Priyy  Seal, 
expressed  in  terms  worthy  of  a  Turkish  Yimer,  or  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
were  literallj  fulfilled.  The  abbots  of  Whalley,  Gerreaux,  and  Sawley, 
at  well  as  the  priors  of  Wobum  and  Burlington,  had  been  executed 
before ;  but  John  Wbiting,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with  two  monks, 
and  Hugh  Faringdon,  the  abbot  of  Beading,  with  two  priests,  all  now 
suffered  as  traitors,  and  in  sight  of  their  own  abbeys, — ^the  latter  party 
on  Thursday  the  14th,  the  former  on  Friday  the  15th  of  Noyember ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  .fohn  Beach,  the  abbot  of  Colchester.  Thus 
died  three  of  the  richest  men,  just  at  if  to  mark  the  fidllng  of  the  cur-, 
tain.  The  larger,  as  well  as  the  smaller  monasteries,  were  now  no 
more. 

This  unprincipled  practice  on  the  part  of  Crumwell,  of  appointing 
men  to  be  tried  and  exeeitted,  was,  howeyer,  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  tcute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  in  all  his  ways,  had  a  passion,  ap- 
proaching to  extreme  nicety,  for  doing  eyeiy  thing  under  the  form  of 
law.  The  most  ayaridous  or  cruel  deeds,  must  always  appear  robed  in 
legal  attire,  and  be  recorded  scrupulously  as  acts  of  perfect  justice. 
Thus,  in  the  whole  process  of  dissolying  these  houses,  the  first  step  was 
to  obtain  by  some,  or  by  any  means,  a  surrender  of  the  property,  then 
denominated  a  vohtntary  act ;  the  second  was  to  yest  the  property,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  Crown ;  or,  in  other  words,  first  fill  the  Court 
of  Augmentation,  and  then  secure  the  proceeds,  thus  receiyed ;  from 
men  who,  strictly  speaking,  were  not  proprietors,  but  only  tenants  for 
life.  Hence,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  passed,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  the  term  dissolve,  nor  was  it  employed.  There  was  only  to  come 
to  his  M^jesty^  all  that  had  been,  or  should  be,  ^^  suppressed,  relin- 
quished, forfeited,  or  giyen  up."  To  obtain  the  property  by  "  for- 
feiture," was,  of  course,  an  easy  step  to  him,  who  could  define  treason  to 
be  whateyer  might  exactly  senre  his  intended  purpose. 

This  determined  course  of  proceeding  with  the  monasteries,  from  first 
to  last,  inyolyed  the  confiscation  of  property,  amounting  to  nearly  three 


4»  Cotton  MS.,  TitUR.  B.  L,415,  &c. 
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millions  annually  of  the  present  day  ;  besides  a  fiarther  sum^  in  move- 
ables^ or  money  and  plate,  equal  to  more  than  two  miliums  and  a  quar- 
ter !  The  entire  value,  however,  must  have  been  more  than  this,  as  the 
Visitors  are  understood  to  have  helped  themselves,  wherever  they  could 
do  so  with  impunity ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  less,  though  an 
exact  estimate  can  never  be  attained.^ 

That  the  Monks,  as  a  body,  should  murmur  and  resent  all  this,  was 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but,  considering  that  the 
people  had  been  so  steeped  into  the  existing  system  of  things,  as  well 
as  that  the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  all  found  its  way  into  one  royal  reservoir,  it  may  seem  surprising 
that  they  did  not  rise  and  rebel  to  a  far  greater  extent.  For  this,  how- 
ever, at  least  two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  Orumwell  had  taken  special 
care  to  shew  to  the  people  how  they  had  been  deceived,  by  exposing  to 
public  view  all  the  trickery  and  pretended  miracles  which  had  so  long 
drained  their  pockets.  And,  besides  this,  ''  it  is  quite  certain,^'  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  that  in  all  populous  places,  the  masses,  the  offerings  and 
oblations  were  of  greater  value  than  the  settled  endowments  of  the 
parochial  churches,  or  else  the  *  religious'  would  not  have  been  so 
desirous  of  having  them  appropriated  to  their  houses," — and  these 
''  houses  *'  were  now  dissolved.  But,  notwithstanding  all,  the  compliance 
of  the  people,  and  the  servility  of  Parliament,  were  alike  remarkable ; 
for  certainly,  as  yet,  the  country  had  gained  nothing  by  the  transfer- 
ence of  authority  from  Rome  to  London.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
Henry's  reign,  England  had  been  occasionally  twitted  by  the  Continen- 
tal nations,  as  being  the  abs  of  the  Pontiff;  but  the  patience  of  that 
animal  was  only  a  faint  emblem  of  England's  condition  now,  imder  the 
burden  of  its  bloated  Monarch,  so  lording  it  over  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  property  of  his  subjects. 


48  Historians  hare  diiFered  widely  in  their  eatimato*  of  the  amonoU  We  bare  relied  on  tl>e 
antbority  of  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  calculators— Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  his  *'  In- 
dex Monasticns,  London,  ISSl."  After  noticing  the  estimate  of  Speed,  including  811  monas- 
teries and  abbeys,  colleges  and  hospitals,  the  gross  revenue  of  which  was  Jb'ia6,51S^  8s.  lid.,  he 
adds,—**  The  present  Talue  of  these  reTennes  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  JiJXeen  times  the 
amount  returned  in  lfi34-7'  This  proportion  appears  to  agree  with  the  oomparatiTO  prices  of 
labour  at  the  same  periods.  The  daily  wages  of  a  haymaker  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  were 
settled  at  one  penny,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  never  exceeded  three  ha{fpeince.*  '*  The 
present  rental  or  annual  value  of  the  estates,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbeys  and  reli- 
gious houses  in  England  and  Wales,  may  be  stated  at  nearly  three  mitticm." 

With  regard  to  the  moveable  property :  In  the  account- roll  of  Sir  John  Williams,  keeper  of 
the  Jewels  to  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  the  following  inventory :— *'  Prom  the  monasteries,  cathe- 
drals and  shrines  ;  of  gold  in  ounces,  14,531 ;  of  silver  in  ounces,  67>800 ;  of  silver-gilt,  207,635,"— 
or  a  total  of  880.7ri8.  This  was  sold  for  £73,531,  15s.  Id. ;  to  which  must  be  added  £79.471, 
5s.  9|d.  obtained  in  money,— or,  in  all,  £153,(I03,  On.  10|d.  This  sum,  at  fifteen  times,  is  equal 
to  £2,296,045 ;  but  there  must  have  been  Jewels  and  money  which  never  got  so  far  as  ^r  John's 
account-Toll. 
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With  regard  to  the  express  history  of  the  English  Bible, 
the  jear  1539  is  now  to  be  added  to  all  the  past.  But  let 
the  movements  of  the  time ;  the  tyrannical  procedure  of  the 
reigning  Monarch ;  the  obsequious  deeds  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  lying  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  the  notorious  com- 
plexion of  his  Council,  in  hostile  array  against  the  progress  of 
Divine  Truth ;  the  tottering  influence  of  Crumwell,  once  so  re- 
solute ;  with  his  sad  and  bloody  footsteps  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
sellor :  let  all  these  be  surveyed  in  succession,  and  then  the 
general  aspect  of  the  year,  with  regard  to  the  printing  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  appear  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  be  almost  unaccountable.  The  months  seem  to  have 
been  so  crowded  with  agitating  occurrences,  that  one  might 
have  imagined  there  had  been  not  a  day  left  for  another,  and 
much  less  for  a  separate  design — a  design  too,  however  un- 
noticed by  some,  or  hated  by  others,  which  had  been  proceed- 
ing, step  by  step,  to  successive  triumphs.  Still,  amidst  all 
other  national  affairs,  time  mtut  be  found  for  this. 

But  at  such  a  season,  who  shall,  or  who  can,  nay  dare  to 
press  forward,  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures!  Above  all 
other  men,  Crumwell  is  the  last,  on  which  any  one  would  fix, 
as  the  urgent  mover  in  such  a  course.  He  seems  to  have  had 
not  one  moment  in  reserve,  and  had  he  not  been  truly  deno- 
minated ''  an  iron  man,^  in  regard  to  business  transactions, 
certainly  he  had  not  found  one.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the 
sequel  will  show,  that  though  he  had  been  but  in  poor  health, 
and  though  he  had  winked  hard,  bowing  assent  to  the  six 
articles,  and  stood  ready  to  execute  the  King's  pleasure  even 
unto  death,  nay  and  could  order  men  to  be  *'  tried  and  exe- 
cuted"" in  the  same  breath  ;  yes,  even  amidst  all  this,  it  comes 
out,  that  he  had  been  resolutely  bent  on  multiplying  copies  of 
the  Bible !  Strange  conjunction  of  pursuits,  as  probably  ever 
met  in  the  person  of  the  same  human  being !  For  however 
many  were  the  subordinate  agents,  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
have  so  proceeded,  at  least  in  London,  without  his  fullest 
sanction. 

It  must  now  then  be  first  observed,  that  in  1539  both  Crum- 
well and  Cranmer  stand  before  us,  in  the  character  of  thwarted 
and  disappointed  men ;  severely  disappointed,  for  above  six 
months  of  the  year.  Three  years  before,  in  conjunction  with 
the  momentary  humour  of  the  King,  Gardiner  being  abroad, 
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they  had  introduced  what  were  denominated  '^Articles  of 
Religion*"  to  the  notice  of  the  English  people ;  but  now  they 
found,  to  their  bitter  mortification,  that  this  was  assuredly 
not  the  road  to  either  "  peace  or  contentation/''  or  "  unity  of 
opinion/''  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  which  ti^  had  intro- 
duced in  1536,  furnished  the  precedent  which  their  opponents 
now  followed ;  or  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  tried 
to  overawe  the  human  mind.  In  the  first  Gonvocation,  with 
Grumwell  as  Vicar-General,  so  far  as  the  King  and  Cranmer 
had  professedly  meddled  with  Christianity  at  all,  they  had 
made  it  technical  and  disputatite.  It  was  not  the  voice  of 
God,  as  contained  in  his  Word,  with  which  they  began,  for 
neither  Granmer  or  Grumwell  could  get  those  Bishops  to  as- 
sent to  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  before  the 
authority  of  Divine  Truth  in  the  language  of  the  people  was 
recognised,  by  these  first  articles  a  certain  vocabuhuy  had 
been  introduced  ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  present  Gonvoca- 
tion,  Gardiner  and  his  party  were  by  far  too  shrewd,  not  to 
ti^e  advantage  of  the  precedent  set.  They  fought  and 
baffled  the  Archbishop  with  his  own  weapons,  while  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Grumwell,  like  a  perfect  politician,  had  bowed  to 
the  storm.  So  now  when  the  tug  of  battle  came,  and  Grum- 
well found  that,  as  an  expedient  in  his  hands,  *'  articles  of 
religion''^  must  be  given  to  the  winds ;  tien  it  was  that  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  cUone^  afibrded  him  the  only  prospect  of 
turning  the  tide  upon  his  political  opponents.  Thus  singu- 
larly shtU  up  to  this  one  object,  he  was  not  slow  to  improve 
his  powers ;  for  though  he  could  no  longer  shake  his  rod  over 
the  Bench  of  Bishops,  his  authority  and  precedence  or  rank  as 
Vicar-General  had  been  distinctly  recognised;  and  this  he 
could  exercise  still,  very  powerfully,  without  the  doors  of  the 
Gonvocation,  though  not  within  them  ;  while  the  dissolution 
and  consequent  dispersion  of  that  body,  was  analogous  to  the 
breaking  up  of  a  combination  against  him. 

The  operation  of  the  bloody  statute  being  now  also  stayed, 
and  no  commissions  issued  for  the  country  at  large ;  Henry 
too  having  been  fiilly  apprised  of  how  odious  that  statute  was 
to  his  intended  matrimonial  connections,  here  was  a  &vourable 
crisis.  To  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  amidst  his 
multifarious  engagements,  Grumwell  lent  all  his  energy,  so 
that  not  fewer  than  four  editions  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  with 
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¥rhieh  his  personal  influence  was  connected,  now  issued  from 
the  press. 

lliere  is  no  concealing  it  now ;  for  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
it  will  be  manifest,  that  the  character  of  Orumwell  when  sink- 
ing, and  so  near  his  end,  presents  to  the  reflective  mind  one  of 
the  most  painful  contemplation,  and  in  truth,  one  of  a  far 
more  melancholy  hue,  than  even  that  of  Wolsey  himself. 
Wolsey,  the  '^  man  of  pleasure,'*''  not  to  say  boundless  ambi- 
tion, sinking  under  disgrace  into  his  grave,  yet  breathing  out 
persecution  against  the  Lutherans,  and  leaving  this  as  his  dy- 
ing advice  to  the  King,  was  a  spectacle  sad  enough :  yet  is  it 
scarcely  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Crumwell,  the  energetic 
^^  man  of  business,'*^  himself  stepping  into  blood,  to  please  his 
Master,  or  retain  his  favour ;  and  at  the  same  moment  push- 
ing forward  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  nay  enforcing  on  his 
countrymen  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  page !  \yho  can  deny 
after  this,  that  the  heart  is  '^  deceitful  above  all  things,^  and 
reckless  beyond  expression  ? 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  proof.  The  Bible,  described 
last  year,  as  commenced  in  Paris,  and  snatched  from  the 
flames  of  the  Inquisition,  was  finished  in  London  by  the 
mouth  of  April,  and  ready  for  circulation  under  the  following 
title,  before  the  meetings  of  Parliament  and  Convocation. 

*  The  BybU  in  Enj^ytke,  that  is  to  saye^  the  content  of  all  the  holy  Scripture, 
bo4lie  of  the  olde  and  Netoe  Tettament,  truly  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Htbnu  amd  €hdx  testes,  by  the  dylygent  stndye  of  diverse  excellent  learned 
men,  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges.  ^r  Printed  by  Rychard  Grafton  and  Ed- 
ward Whitchurch.  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  The  Colophon 
is — ^  The  ende  of  the  new  Testamfitt  and  of  the  vhole  Byble,  Fynisshed  in 
ApryU,  Anno  Moooocxxxix.    A  dno  fnctam  est  istad."^? 

This  title,  as  well  as  the  representation  round  it,  ascribed 
to  the  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein,  it  is  now  abundantly  evident, 
were  alike  in  the  teeth  of  history ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fanity involved,  in  which  the  Almighty  is  represented  as 
saying  of  the  King — "  I  have  found  a  man  according  to  my 
own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will  !^  But  this  served 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  Crumwell  at  the  moment,  in  his 


47  nie  italic  words  an  in  red  letteis.  Of  this  Bible,  Lewis  ascribed  a  second  edition  to  thit 
year,  or  tiM  next ;  and  be  thonglit  be  bad  confinned  this  hj  a  collation  of  the  two.  This  ban 
led  astmj  ever  aAmet.  Thete  was  no  such  reprint  Lewis  confenes  that  bis  second  Bible  was 
imperfect,  and  the  book  he  had^fore  bim  was  actaallj  Cranmer't  edition  of  April  1540,  the 
next  to  be  noticed. 
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gross  flattery  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Gramwell  himself,  as 
well  as  the  King  and  Cranmer,  at  full  length,  are  here 
distinguished  also  by  their  respective  shields,  or  coats  of 
arms ;  and  this  same  engraving,  finely  cut  in  wood,  will  be 
employed  in  subsequent  editions,  though  the  arms  of  Grum- 
well,  after  his  fall,  will  then  be  found  erased.^. 

This  Bible,  it  is  true,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  a  signal 
triumph,  as  already  described ;  but  let  the  men  in  Parliament 
or  the  Convocation  be  busy  with  what  they  might,  this  one 
edition  or  reprint  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  zeal  of  the 
Vicar- General.  In  chronological  order,  the  next  Bibles  that 
were  ready  for  circulation,  were  two,  if  not  three  editions  of 
the  entire  Bible,^  by  other  printers,  as  well  as  a  new  super- 
intendent of  the  press. 

And  here  it  is  not  a  little  remaricable,  that  immediately 
before  entering  upon  those  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  after- 
wards set  forth  by  Granmer,  we  are  summoned  to  look  back ; 
and  back  to  the  very  commencement  of  this  long  and  tedious 
warfare.  Just  as  though  it  had  been  intended  to  lend  unity 
to  the  entire  procedure  since  the  year  1526,  we  are  to  be 
reminded  forcibly,  of  the  deep  and  noisome  dungeon  under 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  interesting  young  men 
there  immured,  at  the  first  burst  of  opposition,  after  the 
arrival  of  Tyndale'^s  Testaments  in  England.  One  of  those 
youths,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  named  Richard  Tavemer, 
The  son  of  an  ancient  family,  bom  at  North  Elmham,  in  the 
parish  of  Brisley,  Norfolk ;  he  was  one  of  those  canons,  chosen 
by  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  intended  to  employ  in  opposing  the 
"  new  learning.""     He  had  been  selected  from  Benet  College, 


48  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  had  at  all  meddled  with  the  translation  while  at  Paris;  bat 
CoTcrdale  had  slipped  into  the  14th  Psalm  his  three  verses  from  the  Vu^jaUy  which  Bogert 
had  Jadidously  cxdnded.  He  was  stiU  too  ready  for  compliance  with  his  authorities  in  Londoo 
such  as  they  were.  He  durst  not,  indeed,  meddle  with  repentanctp  however  long  he  continvea 
to  plead  for  penance  as  synonymous.  But  still  we  discover  the  hand  of  some  authority  at  leas4 
in  one  passage—"  Despise  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  through  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  bj/  the  authority  qf  priesthood  I'*  This  may  have  been  Cranmer's 
suggestion,  for  he  was  so  for  behind  as  to  adopt  this  reading.  Parker,  his  successor,  altered  the 
words  in  his  edition  to—"  by  the  authority  of  the  eldership.*"  The  Geneva  translator*,  exclud- 
ing the  word  "  authority,"  as  not  in  the  text,  say—"  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany  of  the  eiders;'*  which  was  changed  iu  our  present  version  to—"  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  o(  the  presbytery."  Coverdalc  himself  in  1535  had  said  "  the  hands  of  the  Mert."  Tyn- 
dale  throughout  had  preferred—"  and  with  laying  on  of  the  hands  t^  on  elder."  We  cannot  at 
present  name  the  manuscript,  or  collate  the  successive  editions  of  Erasmus,  but  that  there  is  • 
various  reading  in  favour  of  the  singular  number,  is  well  known ;  and  Tyudale  may  have  had  in 
remembrance  2  Timothy,  i.  6,  and  1  Peter,  v.  1. 

40  See  the  collation  of  the  two  editions  in  Lewis  or  Cotton,  and  our  List  at  the  end. 
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Cambridge,  and  brought  to  Oxford.  Though  deeply  impli- 
cated in  1526,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was  more  gently 
dealt  with  by  the  Cardinal  on  account  of  his  voice,  or  skill  in 
music.  He  was  then  a  layman^  studying  law,  and  abode  by 
his  profession  through  life ;  which  renders  his  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  subsequently  being  licensed  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  to  preach  throughout  England,  the  more 
remarkable.^  Having  taken  his  degree  of  A.B.  at  Oxford  in 
1627,"  and  that  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge  in  1530,  he  removed 
to  the  metropolis ;  and  after  passing  through  an  Inn  of 
Chancery,  then  said  to  be  near  London,  (or  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,)  he  entered  the 
Inner  Temple.  To  the  Greek  language  he  had  paid  great 
attention,  it  being  "  his  humour  to  quote  the  law  in  Greek, 
when  he  read  any  thing  thereof.**^  He  had  become  known  to 
Crumwell,  and  in  1534,  after  he  was  chosen  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
Tavemer  came  into  attendance  upon  him.  In  1537,  Crum- 
well had  recommended  him  to  the  King,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet  in  ordinary ;  and 
the  clerk  had  now,  in  1539,  turned  his  learning  to  the  best 
of  idl  accounts.^  For  a  considerable  time  past,  he  must  have 
been  working  under  orders,  and  very  busily  engaged,  as  the 
proof  sheets  of  two,  if  not  three  editions,  had  been  passing 
through  his  hands.  Tavemer  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the 
King,  telling  him,  that  '^  he  never  did  any  thing  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  more  profitable  to  the  advancement  of  true 
Christianity,  more  displeasant  to  the  enemies  of  the  same, 
and  also  to  his  Grace's  enemies,  than  when  his  Majesty 
licensed  and  willed  the  most  sacred  Bible,  containing  the  un- 
spotted and  lively  Word  of  God,  to  be  in  the  English  tongue 
set  forth  to  his  Highness'  subjects.'"  But  to  all  this  he  had 
been  encouraged  by  his  master,  Lord  Crumwell,  as  it  will 
appear  presently  that  no  man  could  publish  the  Bible  at  this 
period,  without  his  approving  sanction." 

His  first  edition,  in  folio,  and  entitled — "  The  most  Sacred 

BO  H«  oaed  to  preach  at  St  Mary's  in  Oafordj  where  the  Bampton  Lecture*  are  delirered. 
The  poIpU  then  was  of  fine  carvod  aahler  «toN«,  bnt  this  was  taken  away,  and  one  of  wood 
snfaatitQted,  when  Dr.  John  0%eeu^  as  Vice-chancellor,  used  to  officiate  on  the  same  spot,  ahont 
1654.— ^(EMnT #  AtMena.  How,  or  by  whom,  it  is  occupied  now,  in  our  own  day,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  enquire.  si  Wood's  Fasti.  M  Wood's  Athense,  by  Bllas,  L,  481. 

» *'  Crumwell  it  supposed  to  have  encouraged  him  to  the  roTision  of  the  Bible,  on  account  of 
his  especial  skill  in  Greek."— Tmlt^-£«if^. 

VOL  II.  F 
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Bible/'  &c.,  was  ^^  printed  at  London  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Son,  by  John  Byddell,  for  Thomas  Barthlett  C 
or  Berthelet,  the  King's  printer ;  "  Cum  privilegio  ad  im- 
primendnm  solum.'*'  The  next  edition,  in  quarto,  was  exe- 
outed  by  the  same  printer ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
third,  printed  by  Nycolson,  also  in  quarto.^  These  Bibles 
were  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  in  which  Tavemer  adopted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  marginal  notes,  and  inserted  others  of 
his  own;  yet  so  eager  was  Orumwell,  that  they  were  "  allowed 
to  be  publicly  read  in  churches." 

In  addition  to  these,  that  the  effort  now  made  was  a  bold 
and  determined  one,  appears  from  another  printer  still  having 
his  hands  filled,  by  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Tavemer.  This  was  Thomas  Petit,  who  also  printed  for 
Berthelet,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo. 

Now  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  though  the  political 
atmosphere  seemed  to  portend  nothing  whatever,  save  tem- 
pestuous opposition  to  measures  such  as  these ;  preparatory 
work,  it  is  evident,  had  been  proceeding  with  great  vigour 
within  doors ;  and  by  the  autumn,  that  same  Monarch,  who 
had  hurried  the  ^^  bloody  Statute"  through  Parliament,  pro- 
fessed to  be  all  zeal  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  their  perusal !  The  prospect  of  connexion  with  Ger- 
many  had  wrought  wondrously,  and  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  And  as  for  Crumwell,  though  he  still 
stood  upon  slippery  ground,  he  could  scarcely  now  think  so, 
when,  so  far  from  frowning  upon  him,  the  King,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  had  expressed  himself  as  so  solicitous  about  the 
state  of  his  health.^  At  all  events,  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  carrying  through  the  negotiation  respecting  Lady  Anne  of 
Gleves,  almost  any  thing  he  might  request,  would  then  be 
granted.  Apply  to  his  Majesty  therefore  he  did,  and  suc- 
cessfully ;  although  still,  it  is  no  hypothesis,  to  say  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  as  it  regarded  the  Scriptures,  were 
nothing  more  than  overruled  men.  The  King,  by  his  conduct 
in  Parliament,  had  appeared  in  his  real  character;  while 
Crumwell,  by  his  conduct  elsewhere,  has  positively  forced  us 


M  Cotton'!  List,  p.  &—It  it  partly  described  by  Dibdin,  UL,  p.  57.  thoaRh  he  inadrertently 
fidit  into  the  popnlar  mistake,  and  tuppoeetit  to  Itare  been  '*  set  forth  by  Cranmer,"  who  wm 
therwiie  engaged,  at  will  appear  preaontly,  and  not  yet  ready  with  hit  flrH  edition. 
M  See  page  73- 
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to  place  him  on  the  very  lowest  ground  of  political  expediency. 
The  following  docaroent,  however,  will  show  that  there  was 
no  hazard,  at  present,  of  any  of  these  Bibles  not  getting 
into  circulation. 

**  Henry  the  Eighth,  &e^ — To  aU  and  aingalar,  Printers  and  aeUers  of  hooks, 
within  this  onr  reahn,  and  aU  other  OiBoers,  Ministers,  and  Snhjects,  these  our 
letters,  hearing  or  seeing,  greeting  :  We  let  yon  to  wit,  that  being  desirous 
to  haTo  oar  people  at  times  eouTenient,  giro  themsehres  to  the  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  God's  Word,  whereby  they  will  the  better  honour  him,  and  ob- 
serve, and  keep  his  commandments ;  and  also  do  their  duty  better  to  us,  being 
their  Prince  and  aorereign  Lord :  And  considering,  that  as  this  onr  zeal  and 
desire  cannot,  by  any  mean,  take  so  good  effect^  as  by  the  granting  to  them  the 
free  and  Ubend  nee  of  the  BibU  in  our  own  maternal  Engliik  tongue :  so  unless 
it  be  foreseen,  that  the  same  pass  at  the  beginning  by  one  translation  to  be  per- 
used and  considered ;  the  firailty  of  man  is  such,  that  the  diversity  thereof  may 
breed  and  bring  forth  manifold  incouTenienoee ;  as  wh^i  wiHuI  and  heady  folks 
shall  confer  upon  the  diversity  of  the  said  translations.  We  have  therefore 
appcnnted  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Counsellor,  the  Lord  Crumwell, 
Keeper  of  our  Privy  Seal,  to  take  for  us,  and  in  our  name,  special  care  and 
diarge,  that  no  manner  of  person,  or  persons,  within  this  our  realm,  shall  en- 
terprise^ attempt,  or  set  in  hand,  to  print  any  Bible  in  the  English  tongue,  of 
any  manner  of  volume,  during  the  space  of  fite  yean  next  ensuing  after  the 
date  hereof  but  only  all  such  as  shall  be  deputed,  assigned,  and  admitted  by  the 
aaid  Lord  Crumwell.  Willing  and  commanding  all  Mayore,  Sherifi,  BaUiff$^ 
CondMet,  and  all  other  our  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  to  be  aiding  to 
omr  said  Counsellor,  in  the  execution  of  this  our  pleasure,  and  to  be  conformable 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,  as  shall  appertain.  In  witness  whereof — 
Witness  oursdf  at  Westminster,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  1539. — Pef 
iptum  Begem,**  K 

The  style  of  this  public  document,  and  at  such  a  time,  is 
pointed  and  very  observable.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Henry's  Church  or 
Convocation.  The  Sacred  Volume,  first  printed  abroad,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  sanctioned  without  any  con- 
sultation of  that  body ;  and  even  now,  after  a  flaming  Con- 
vocation, they  are  to  be  passed  over  once  more.  Above  two 
years  ago,  the  King  had  been  overruled  to  bow  to  the  trans- 


M  Rymer^t  Peed.,  rol.  xir.,  p.  049.  Herbert*!  Ames,  Hi.,  p.  1590.  But  then  there  is  the  con- 
JnnctSoD  ot  eTenti ;  and  that  ao  fktal  to  the  character  of  both  Connaellor  and  King !  We  hare 
beard  of  Thnnday  the  14th  of  Norember  befbre,  and  the  reader  may  well  be  •hocked,  ae  eoon  a* 
he  obeerres,  that  ft  was  on  this  Tcry  day  they  were  despatching  the  Abbot  of  Reading  and  his 
Prietta— on  this  same  day  that  the  Abbot  of  Olaatonbory  was  going  through  the  mockery  of  his 
trial,  to  be  ezecnted  the  next.  "  If  y  Lord,"  says  John  Lord  Rosael.  to  Crumwell  on  the  16th, 
"  these  shall  be  to  ascertain,  that  on  Thursday  the  14th  day  of  this  month,  the  Abbot  of  Olas- 
tonbnry  was  arraigned,  and  the  next  day  put  to  execution,  with  two  other  of  his  monks,  (for  the 
robbing  of  Olastonbory  ChuicbJ  on  the  Tor  hill,"  dtc.  If  8.,  CZeop.,  B.  It.,  fol.  90.  b.  Original. 
In  other  woi^  there  were  tix  men  whom  Crumwell  and  Henry  had  resolred  should  be  exe- 
cuted ;  tb«  mockery  of  a  trial  must  precede,  and  forsooth  be  reported. 
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lation ;  and  last  year,  Gramwell  as  Vicegerent  had  enjoined 
the  Bishops,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  see  to  its  circulation  ; 
but  after  the  miserable  display  they  had  recently  given  of 
their  characters,  they  are  to  be  addressed  by  him  no  more. 
No  notice  whatever  is  therefore  now  taken  of  Bishop  or  Arch- 
biskopy  Priest  or  Parson ;  unless  the  ambiguous  term  "  minis- 
ter" at  the  very  end,  be  allowed,  by  courtesy,  to  include  them 
all.  But  it  was  the  cinl  authorities  on  whom  Crumwell  no^w 
called ;  it  was  the  Mayors,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Bailiffs,  the 
Constables,  who  were  so  pointedly  enjoined,  and  by  the  EIino 
himself,  to  aid  him  !  After  having  been  so  treated  by  the 
Bench,  of  which  he  was  the  Vicar-General ;  as  long  as  he 
remains  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  was  not  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity ;  the  hour  for  retaliation  had  come ;  and  as  he  had 
given  up  "  Articles  of  Religion''  in  despair,  so  it  is  now  evi- 
dent, that  he  had  also,  as  a  body,  given  up  the  Bishops. 

Nor  was  such  a  document,  "  per  ipsum  Regem,''  now  to  be 
treated  with  impunity.  Little  had  they  dreamt  in  Parlia- 
ment, tchich  would  be  the  very  Jirst  statute  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  for  "  the  bloody  statute"  had 
been  stayed  in  its  operation  ;  but  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
pass  a  bill,  showing,  "  tchat  a  King  by  his  royal  power  miyht 
do ;"  and  "  considering  that  many  occasions  might  require 
fyeedy  remedies,"  they  enacted  that  the  King's  proclamation, 
writ,  or  letters-patent,  were  to  be  obeyed  "  as  if  they  were 
made  by  an  act  of  Parliament ;"  nay,  and  if  any  after  that 
offended,  they  were  to  be  judged  as  traitors.  If,  therefore, 
the  men  of  the  new  learning  had  been  terror-struck  in  April, 
the  men  of  the  old^  might  now  well  stare  with  amazement, 
but  there  was  no  remedy;  they  must  all  stand  aghast  for 
the  time  being,  and  make  way  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  the  efforts  now  made  to  place 
Henry,  if  it  had  been  possible,  in  a  fair  way,  once  more,  or  to 
face  him  out,  as  the  same  man — notwithstanding  his  recent 
aberration,  or  natural  leaning  to  his  beloved  associates  of  the 
old  school.  At  this  period,  a  long  and  strange  justification 
of  his  proceedings  was  written  out.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  has  been  printed  entire  by  Collier.^ 
The  following  statement  taken  from  it,  though  far  too  strongly 


S7  Collection  ofKecords,  No.  47. 
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expressed,  clearly  proves,  that  despite  of  Gardiner  and  all  his 
associates,  the  Scriptures  already  printed  had  not  been  laid 
on  the  shelf. 

«  Englishmen  have  now  in  hand  in  every  church  and  place,  almost  every 
man,  the  Holy  Bible  and  New  Testament  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  instead  of 
the  old  fabulous  and  fantastical  books  of  <  The  Table  Round,'  <  Launcelot  du 
Luke,'  *  Huoo  de  Bourdeaux,'  «  Bevy  of  Hampton,'  «  Guy  of  Warwick,'  and 
8Dch  others,  whose  impure  filth  and  vain  f&bulosity,  the  light  of  God  has 
abolished  utterly." — **  Englishmen  stick  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  Old  conformable  to  the  New  ;  and  do  esteem  that  it  is 
*  Font  aquw  salientis  in  vitam  etemam*^ 

In  short,  the  same  ardour  which  had  been  displayed  in 
printing,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  kindred  zeal  for 
distribution  and  perusal;  and  after  such  doings  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  opposite  party,  and  all  who  loved  the  truth,  had 
notable  reasons  for  improving  their  time.  Crumwell  had  yet 
eight  months  to  live  before  his  arrestment,  so  that  here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  presented  for  vigorous  exertion,  to  every  man 
who  estimated  the  value  of  the  Scriptures.  How  very  unlikely 
was  such  a  season  to  have  arrived,  only  a  few  months  ago ! 

Here,  then,  terminated  that  class  of  sacred  volumes,  which, 
with  considerable  propriety,  may  be  denominated  the  first 
series :  reaching  from  Wolsey's  "  secret  search  at  one  time,? 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  dungeon  of 
Cardinal  College,  down  to  one  of  its  inmates  publishing  three 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  two  of  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
year ;  when  the  long  hostile  Monarch  had  been  made  to  de- 
clare, that  the  free  wad  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  ma- 
ternal English  tongue  was  the  only  mean  by  which  his  subjects 
could  comprehend  their  duty  to  God  or  man;  and  when  his 
counsellor,  the  successor  of  Wolsey,  to  save  his  popularity 
and  retain  his  place,  was  so  evidently  urging  the  printers  to 
speed !  The  series  referred  to,  now  included  above  thirty 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  five  of  the  entire  Bible, 
which  for  fourteen  years  had  formed  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment of  all  those  in  this  kingdom  who  had  been  convinced  by 
their  own  experience,  that  "  man  liveth  not  by  bread  only, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."*" 

What  a  contrast,  therefore,  is  now  presented  between  Wil- 
liam Tyndale  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  have  generally 
figured  in  the  page  of  history,  and  so  filled  it,  as  to  prevent 
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posterity  from  duly  estimating,  nay,  almost  seeing,  by  far  the 
most  eminent  benefactor  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  the  year  1539  terminates. 
Tyndale's  translation,  or  the  Bible  of  1537,  had  now  been 
taJcen  up,  personally,  by  another  individual,  who  has  perhaps 
been  expected  to  appear  before  this  time,  and  certainly  for 
some  months  before  Henry's  letters-patent  (of  the  14th  of 
November,)  this  year,  he  had  been  engaged  in  his  sphere,  be- 
hind the  curtain,  perhaps  as  busily  as  anyof  Crumwell's  printers 
had  been.  This,  it  may  be  anticipated,  was  Thomas  Cranmer ; 
but,  although  it  has  been  offcen  done,  with  no  previous  edition 
can  his  name,  with  historical  propriety,  be  associated. 

The  joy  expressed  by  him,  at  the  reception  of  the  Bible  in 
1537,  may  have  prepared  the  reader;  but  when  he  first  met 
with  Cranmer  on  the  Continent,  seven  years  ago,  in  company 
with  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  then  charged  by  his  Sovereign  to 
seize  Tyndale,  and  next  year  beheld  him  with  pain,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  translator's  bosom  friend,  Fryth  ; 
he  certainly  could  not  have  imagined  that,  six  years  after- 
wards, the  Primate  himself  would  have  been  so  busily  em- 
ployed, in  superintending  an  edition  of  Tyndale's  translation. 
But  so  it  was.^  Cranmer,  as  well  as  Crumwell,  had  now 
given  up  the  Bishops  in  despair,  though  his  chief  opponent, 
Gardiner,  will  not  fail  to  cross  his  path  presently,  and  try  to 
sway  the  King. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  it  should  have  been  on  this  same 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  November,  to  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly alluded,  that  Cranmer  first  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  thus  engaged.  The  edition  he  had  been  bringing  for- 
ward was  a  very  fine  one,  and  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely- 
finished  ;  but  he  had  resolved,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  after 
being  foiled  by  the  Bench,  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the  reader, 
of  his  own  composition.  This  he  had  submitted,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's approbation,  and  was  now  anxiously  waiting  its  re- 
turn, when  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Crumwell : — 

**  My  very  singular  good  Lord,  after  my  most  hearty  commendations,  these 
shall  be  to  signify  unto  your  Lordship,  that  Bartelett  and  Edward  Whitechurch 

M  And  as  Cranmer  was  m  indebted  to  Tifndale  for  the  Bible  he  now  watched  throogfa  the 
pren,  m>  it  haa  been  said.  "  when  he  wrote  against  tranrabetantiation,  in  reply  to  Gardiner/ 
he  then  acknowledged,  seventeen  years  after,  "  that  he  had  received  great  light  finom  Fryik's 
writings,  and  drew  most  of  his  arguments  out  of  them."—  TodtCs  L{^  qf  Cranmer,  i.,  p.  as. 
Burnet. 
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hath  been  with  me,  and  haye  by  their  aeoonntt  declared  the  expenses  and 
efaarges  of  the  printing  of  the  Great  Bibles ;  and  by  the  adviee  of  Bartelett,  I 
have  appointed  them  to  be  sold  for  13s.  4d.  a-piece,  (one  merk,)  and  not  above. 
Hovbeit,  Whitecfanrefa  informeth  me,  that  yoor  Lordship  thinketh  it  a  more 
eoDvenient  price  to  have  them  sold  at  lOs.  a-pieee  ;  which,  in  respect  of  the 
great  charges,  both  of  the  paper,  which  is  sabetantial  and  good,  and  other  great 
hinderances,  Whitechnrch  and  his  fellow  (Grafton,  his  partner)  thinketh  it 
a  small  priced^o  Nevertheless,  they  are  right  well  contented  to  sell  them  for 
1 0s.,so  that  yon  will  be  so  good  Lord  to  them  as  to  grant  henceforth  none  other 
license  to  any  other  printer  saving  to  them,  for  the  printing  of  the  said  Bible  ; 
for  else  they  think  that  they  shall  be  greatly  hindered  thereby,  if  any  other 
should  print,  they  sustaining  sudi  charges  as  they  already  have  done.  Where- 
fore I  shall  beseech  yoor  Lordship,  in  consideration  of  their  travail  in  this  be- 
half to  tender  their  requests ;  and  they  have  promised  me  to  print  in  the  end 
of  their  Bibles  the  price  thereof,  to  the  intent  the  King's  liege  people  shall  not 
henceforth  be  deceived  of  their  price. 

**  Farther,  if  yonr  Lordship  hath  known  the  King's  pleasure  concerning  the 
Prtfaee  of  the  Bible,  which  I  sent  to  you  to  oversee ;  so  that  his  Grace  doth 
allow  the  same,  I  pray  you  that  the  same  may  be  delivered  unto  the  said  White- 
efaureh  unto  printing  ;  trusting  that  it  shall  both  encourage  many  slow  readers, 
and  also  stay  the  rmsh  judgments  of  them  that  read  therein.  Thus  our  Lord 
have  your  good  Lordship  in  his  bleawd  tuition. — At  Lambeth,  the  14  th  day  of 
NovCTiber  153d.'*O0 

This  Preface,  however,  demanded  cogitation.  Preferring 
the  words  of  John  Ghrysostom  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gran- 
mer  had  now  ventured  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  truth  and 
duty,  as  Tyndale,  in  his  own  name,  had  so  often  done,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  England.  Granmer  now  at  last  pled, 
but  through  his  ancient  authors — 
«  That  every  man  should  read  by  himself  cU  komt,  in  the  mean  days  and 

M  So  nisent  was  poor  Crnnitroll  at  the  moment  topuith  UU  Scripturei  into  circukUioH. 

M  If  8.,  in  Grnmweiri  Correcpondenco*  orig.  The  popular  mistake  of  ascribing  the  Bibles 
issaing  from  the  press  in  1539,  to  Craomer,  has  led  to  the  mis-placing  of  this  letter  ancag  the 
Oorenment  State  Papers.  Thoogh  there  supposed  to  be  153B»  it  has  been  correctly  dated  by 
If r.  Todd,  and  the  date  rerifled  by  Mr.  Jenkyns,  in  his  Remains  of  Cranmer,  i.,  p.  289,  note. 

In  commencing  his  Pr^fiiee,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  Cranmer  had  not  Tvndalb's 
pi«ftce  or  "  pathway  to  the  Scripture"  before  him.  Tyndale  had  said—"  I  do  marvti  greaOy, 
dearly  beloTed  in  Christ,  that  erer  any  man  should  repugn  or  speak  against  the  Scripture  to  be 
had  in  oTory  language,  and  that  of  every  man.  For  I  thought  that  no  man  had  been  so  blind 
to  ask,  why  UiflU  should  be  shown  to  them  that  walk  in  darknett,  where  they  cannot  but 
stumble,  and  where  to  stumble,  is  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation ;  either  so  despiteftil  that 
he  would  envy  any  man  so  necessary  a  thing ;  or  so  Bedlam  mad  to  affirm  that  good  is  the  natu- 
ral cause  of  evil,  and  darktuu  to  proceed  out  of  HtM,"  &c.  And  what  says  Cranmer?  **  Neither 
can  I  well  tell,  whether  of  them  I  may  Judge  the  more  offender ;  him  that  doth  obstinately  re- 
fase  so  godly  and  goodly  knowledge,  or  him  that  so  ungodly,  or  nngoodly,  doth  abuse  the  same. 
And  as  touching  the  former,  I  would  marva  nwck  that  any  man  should  be  so  mad  as  to  reftise 
in  daHawtt  Nt^  ;  in  hunger,  food ;  in  cold,  fire ;  for  the  Word  of  God  is  light,  '  Lncema  pedi- 
bas  meis  Verbum  Tnnm'— *  Th^  toord  U  a  kuUem  to  my  feeV  It  is  food—*  Man  shall  not  lire 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  of  God.'  I  would  marvOt  I  say,  at  this,  save  that  I  consider 
how  mudi  '  custom  and  usage  may  do.'  And  therefore  I  can  well  think  them  worthif  pardtm, 
which,  at  the  coming  abroad  of  Scripture,  doubted  and  drew  beck." 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  Primate  here  putting  in  a  word  in  excuse  of  his  own  timidity:  but  as 
eystam  and  usage  had  such  sway  over  himself,  he  could  not  poesibly  marvd  to  the  same  extent 
as  Tyndale  had  done.  To  him  both  custom  and  usage  were  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  Word 
o/God. 
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time,  between  sermon  and  sermon — ihalt  when  they  were  <U  kome  in  their 
houses,  they  should  apply  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  so  ordered  and  attempered  the 
Scriptures,  that  in  them,  as  wcdl  publicans,  fidiers,  and  shepherds,  may  find 
their  edification,  as  great  doctors  their  erudition.  But  still  you  will  say,  I  can- 
not understand  it.  What  marvel  t  How  shouldst  thou  understand,  if  thou 
wilt  not  read  nor  look  upon  it  t  Take  the  bodes  into  thine  hands,  read  the 
whole  story,  and  that  thou  understandest,  keep  it  well  in  memory ;  that  thou 
understandest  not,  read  it  again  and  again.  Here  may  all  manner  of  persons  : 
tnenj  women;  young,  old;  learned,  unf earned;  rich,  poor;  prie$U,  laymen; 
lords,  ladies ;  ofieers,  tenants,  and  mean  men ;  tirgins,  wwes,  widows ;  lawyers, 
merdkants,  arixfieers,  husbandmen,  and  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate  or 
condition  soever  they  be  ;  may  in  this  Book  learn  all  things,  what  they  ought 
to  believe,  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  should  not  do,  as  well  con- 
cerning Almighty  God,  as  also  concerning  themselves,  and  all  others."  ^  This 
one  place  of  John  Chrysostom,"  said  Cranmer,  ^  is  enough,  and  sufficient  to 
persuade  all  them  that  be  not  frowardly,  and  perversely,  set  in  their  own  wil- 
fiil  opinion.*'  ^^ 

These  were  sentiments,  certainly  by  far  too  strong  to  pass 
in  high  places,  in  those  days,  without  murmuring  and  dispu- 
tation ;  nor  in  all  probability  would  they  have  been  allowed 
to  pass,  but  for  the  conjunction  of  circumstances,  already  so 
far  explained.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  softened,  even 
towards  Crumwell,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  have  done  so 
towards  Cranmer.  He  had  thwarted  him  in  the  Convoca- 
tion, but  then  his  official  situation,  as  Primate,  was  not  to  be 
trampled  on  ;  and  the  King  had  therefore  set  him  up  again, 
by  commanding  his  highest  counsellors  afterwards  to  go  and 
dine  with  him.  The  wind,  in  short,  had  changed  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Henry  is  now  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  as 
to  his  intended  Queen,  and  the  Archbishop,  of  course,  must 
perform  the  intended  marriage  ceremony.  No  moment  could 
be  more  favourable  for  Cranmer  asking  any  favour. 

But  then  it  so  happened,  that  not  only  this  preface,  but 
the  Bible  itself,  had  been  brought  before  his  Majesty,  and 
hence  still  farther  delay;  for  though  Cranmer  be  almost 
ready,  and  is  now,  in  November^  pressing  the  return  of  the 
preface  for  the  press,  the  volume  did  not  appear  till  April 
following.  The  fact  was,  that  Henry  had  consulted  certain 
Bishops,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Stephen  Gardiner. 


<>  There  are  manj  other  fine  sentimenU  of  ChrTsostom  quoted.  We  bare  marked  the  words 
al  home  in  italics,  with  reference  to  what  follows  presently.  This  pleading  for  domestic  reading 
in  England,  howerer,  will  appear  to  hare  been  six  years  behind  that  for  Scotland,  and  Tery 
powerfully  put.  by  the  native  of  Kdinbnrgh,  of  whom  Cranmer  was  so  much  afraid,  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  1596. 
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**  After  the  book  was  finished,''  says  Fnlke,  **  aod  presented  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  and  by  him  committed  to  diverse  Bishope  of  that  time  to  peruse,  of 
which  (as  I  remember)  Steven  Gardiner  was  one :  after  they  had  kept  it  long 
in  their  hands,  and  the  King  was  divers  times  sued  unto  for  the  publication 
thereof  at  the  last  being  called  for  by  the  Kmg  himself,  they  redelivered  the 
book:  and  being  demanded  by  the  King  what  was  their  judgment  of  the  trans- 
lation, Aey  answered  that  there  were  many  faults  therein.  *  Well,'  said  the 
King,  *  but  are  Uiere  any  herenes  maintained  thereby  ?'  They  answered, 
<  there  were  no  heresies  that  they  could  find,  maintained  thereby.'  *  If  there 
be  no  heresies,'  said  the  King,  (in  his  own  profane  and  impatient  manner,)  'then, 
in  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.'  According  to  this  judgment 
of  the  King  and  the  Bishope,  M.  Coverdale  (who  had  been  corrector  of  the 
preas,)  defended  the  translation,  confessing  that  he  did  now  himself  espy  some 
laultB,  which  if  he  might  review  it  once  over  again,  as  he  had  done  twice  be- 
fore,<B  he  doubted  not  to  amend :  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there  was 
none  maintained  by  the  tran8]ation.''63 

Only  six  months  ago  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning,^ 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  their  head,  had  been  in  high  glee; 
but  of  late  it  had  come  to  their  turn,  to  feel  no  small  disap- 
pointment, if  not  alarm :  and  Gardiner  is  understood  to  have 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  influence  the  King,  by  persuading 
him  that  it  must  be  his  duty  not  to  allow  the  people  to  read 
the  Bible  by  their  own  fire-sides,  or,  as  Cranmer  expressed 
it,  <xt  home.  One  day  these  two  men  met  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty,  when  he  engaged  them  in  discussion.  After 
descanting  on  the  danger  of  allowing  the  people  at  large  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  Grardiner  chose  to  affirm  that  what  were 
called  the  Apostolic  Canons,  were  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  challenged  Cranmer  to  disprove  this. 
Cranmer  did  so,  and  to  Henry'*s  satisfaction.  The  disputa- 
tion is  said  to  have  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  King  ab- 
ruptly addressed  Gardiner, — "  such  a  novice  as  you,  had  bet- 
ter not  meddle  with  an  old  experienced  Captain,  like  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury ;"  and  then  remarked,  that  "  Cranmer  was  too 
experienced  a  leader,  to  be  defeated  by  a  novice.'*'' 

The  translation  had  been  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen, 
above  two  years  ago,  in  Gardiner'^s  absence,  but  it  was  a 
double  mortification,  and  one  which  he  richly  deserved,  to 
hear  it  thus  defended  and  approved,  while  he  was  standing  by, 
and  rated  for  a  novice. 


«  That  is,  once  in  Paris,  and  now  again  in  London. 

M  PaUce's  *'  Defence  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,"  IS83,  p.  4,  who  himself  beard 
C^rerdale  speak,  as  reported,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  This  anecdote  has  been  very  gene- 
rally mutpUtctd  in  its  application. 
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As  for  Cranroer'^s  first  edition  therefore,  since  it  did  not  ap- 
pear till  April  next  year,  it  will  come  before  us  in  due  time. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  and  independently  of  all  such  skirmish- 
ing before  the  King,  the  other  editions  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Grumwell,  without  any  formal  reference  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  New  Testaments  which 
had  been  printed  at  home,  nor  the  numerous  foreign  editions. 
This  is  a  period  noted  by  Strype,  as  one  in  which  "  the  people 
greedily  bought  up  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.*"  The 
truth  is  that,  howeyer  other  matters  might  proceed,  whether 
in  Court  or  Parliament,  the  people  had  been  all  along  reading, 
without  asking  his  Majesty'^s  leave.  He  little  thought  that  he 
was  led  on  by  a  current  far  too  strong  for  his  resistance.  Yet 
in  the  course  of  such  a  year  as  the  present,  in  which  the  King 
was  so  surrounded  by  hostile  parties  ever  whispering  in  his 
ear ;  who  would  have  imagined  that  he  should  have  so  sanc- 
tioned the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  I  This,  however,  he  had 
actually  done,  and  done  more  emphatically  than  ever  before ! 
Some  complaints  having  reached  him  through  the  enemy,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  public,  was  of- 
ten in  a  voice  so  loud,  that  it  threatened  to  drown  if  not  expel 
the  mass ;  Henry  by  proclamation  ordered  a  lower  tone,  and 
that,  while  mass  was  going  on,  reading  should  be  suspended ; 
as  well  as  that  no  man  should  *^  teach  or  preach  the  Bible,^ 
except  such  as  were  admitted  by  himself,  or  Grumwell,  or  a 
Bishop.  But  then  he  added,  what  was  of  &r  greater  moment, 
though  it  must  have  been  like  an  additional  dose  of  wormwood 
to  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning^ — 

**  Notwithstanding  his  Highness  is  pleased  and  contented,  that  sndi  as  can 
and  wiU  in  the  English  tongue,  shall  and  may  quietly  and  reyerently  read  the 
Bible  and  New  Testament  by  themselves  seeretly  <U  ail  Immv  and  placet  eon- 
Tenient,  for  their  own  instruction  and  edification,  to  increase  thereby  godliness 
and  virtuous  learning.*' 

Finally,  the  Monarch  must,  in  effect^  tell  posterity  that  in 
thus  acting  he  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  man  overruled ; 
since,  with  mingled  pride  and  profanity,  he  adds — 

**  His  Highness  signifieth  to  all  and  smgular,  his  loving  and  obedient  subjects, 
that  his  liajesty  was  not,  nor  is  compelled  by  God's  Word,  to  set  forth  His 
Scripture  in  English  to  his  loyal  subjects ;  but  of  his  own  liberality  and  good- 
ness was  and  is  pleased,  that  his  said  subjects  should  have  and  read  the  same 
in  convenient  places  and  times — Wherefore  his  Majesty  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  his  said  subjects  to  use  the  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  according 
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to  his  ^odly  purpoee  and  graeioiis  intent^  u  they  would  avoid  his  most  high 
di^leasore  aod  indignatiODy  beside  the  pain  above  remembered." 

The  hand  of  Orninwell  is  very  visible  in  all  this;  and  if  the 
proclamation  ^'  came  out  about  May,  being  fww  equal  with 
the  law,*"  as  Strype  has  told  us,  it  shows  what  concision  had 
been  shed  into  the  Oouncil  of  his  Majesty ;  but  followed  as  it 
was,  in  the  dose  of  the  year,  by  the  decided  approyal  of  Gran- 
mer'*s  pre&ce,  we  have  only  one  proof  more  of  the  truth  of  Solo- 
mon'^s  proverb — ^^  The  king'^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
as  the  rivers  of  water ;  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will/' 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  we  come  to  the 
end  of  what  may  be  styled  the  fibst  series  of  Bibles  and 
TestamenU.  Last  year,  indeed,  we  looked  at  them  as  divided 
into  books  printed  abroad^  and  then  begun  to  be  printed  at 
home.  But  at  present  we  allude  to  all  that  had  issued  from 
the  press  before  the  first  edition  by  Granmer  was  put  forth. 
Of  the  whole  array  the  reader  may  form  a  distinct  idea,  on 
consulting  our  list  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

Now,  if  it  be  observed  that  even  by  this  early  period,  such 
a  number  of  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire,  had  passed 
through  the  press;  and  that  Divine  Truth  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  our  land,  from  the  moment  of  its  entrance  in  1526  ;  he 
will  allow  that  in  these  fourteen  years,  a  great  work  had  been 
accomplished;  and  greater  still,  when  he  comes  to  see  all  that 
had  been  going  on  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
foil  effects,  though  no  historian  can  ever  detail  them,  must 
have  been  &r  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Yet 
is  it  but  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  adversary 
lowered  his  colours,  and  gave  in.  Up  to  August  1537  in 
England,  we  have  witnessed  only  one  uninterrupted  battle, 
without  a  solitary  truce  ;  and  since  then,  as  far  as  Grumwell 
was  concerned,  we  have  seen  him,  in  his  ardour,  officially 
pushing  on  the  work.  When  once  on  a  time,  writing  so 
bitterly  against  Tyndale,  he  little  thought  that,  in  the  very 
height  of  his  career,  though  loaded  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  he  would  tax  himself,  and  strain  every  nerve,  in  the 

M  CMtoB  If  8..  Cleop.  B.  ▼.,  foL  303.  Thi*  proclamation,  as  first  drawn  up,  had  been  tub- 
nitted  to  HcMBT,  and  he  corrected  it  with  hte  wm  pen.  Strype  has  giren  it  entire,  with  the 
corrections  made. 
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very  direction  which  the  Translator  had  so  long  pointed  out ; 
no  object  appearing  to  himself,  even  as  a  politician,  of  greater 
importance.  He  is  now,  however,  soon  to  be  called  away 
from  the  field  of  action,  leaving  the  cause  to  that  unseen  hand 
which  had  guided  it  from  the  beginning,  and  which  will  em- 
ploy or  overrule  others,  as  it  had  done  himself.  GrumwelPs 
energetic  influence  is  not,  however,  yet  paralyzed.  He  has 
six  months  to  live,  and  the  Bible,  printed  still  more  magni- 
ficently, will  be  in  circulation  before  then.  In  common 
justice,  therefore,  to  the  only  Vicegerent  that  Henry  ever 
had,  and  with  regard  to  any  of  those  volumes  already  pub- 
lished on  English  ground,  including  the  Bible  which  was 
nearly  finished  in  Paris,  it  should  be  observed,  that  when 
Granmer^s  name  has  been  associated  with  them,  in  any  degree, 
whether  as  to  preparation  or  printing,  this  appears  to  have 
been  historically  incorrect.  We  have  seen  him,  for  the  first 
time,  engrossed  with  one  book,  but  the  publication  of  it  be- 
longs to  next  year. 


SECTION   III. 

POLITICAL  AFFAIB8 — HBNBT*S  FOUBTH    MARBIAOB — JEALOUSY  OF   FRANCIS 

ALLIANOE    WITH    THE    EMPEROR— OABDINEB    AGAINST    BARNES    AND 

GARRET PARLIAMENT  OPENED— CRUMWELL  NOW  EARL   OF  ESSEX THE 

USE  ALL  ALONG  MADE  OF  HIM  BT  HENRY— 0RUMWELL*8  LAST  DEMANDS 
IN  PARLIAMENT  AND  CONVOCATION — HENRY  HAS  TAKEN  OFFENCE — 
CRUMWELL  APPREHENDED— PARTIES  OPPOSED  TO  HIM^RANMER's  LET- 
TER— FIRST    CHARGES — BILL    OF    ATTAINDER — HENRY^S    FOUBTH    MAB- 

BIAGE    ANNULLED FINAL    CHABGES    AGAINST    CBUMWBLL — HIS    DEATH 

AND  CHARACTER — THE  KING  AND  HIS  TWO  TICARS-GENERAL  IN  REVIEW 
— MORE  EXECUTIONS — HENRY^R  FIFTH  MARRIAGE — THE  OLD  LEARNING 
PARTY  IN  TRIUMPH. 

RETROSPECT COMMON    MISTAKE    AS    TO    THE    CROWN — THE    LARGE    FOUO 

BIBLES,    IN    SIX    EDITIONS THE    FIRST    OF    CRANMER's — A    DIFFERENT 

EDITION — THE   SECOND  OF   CRANMER*S THE   THIRD    PREPARING,   TO   BE 

ISSUED  NEXT  YEAB,  BUT  WITH  A  DIFFEBENT  TITLE— ONE  IN  FIVE 
VOLUMES,  SMALL  SIZE— QUABTO  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  second  series  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  commencing 
with  the  first  of  Cranmer's  editions,  will  reach  to  the  end  of 
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the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  embracing  the  next  twelve 
years  and  a  half,  to  July  1553.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a 
strange  and  varied  scene ;  but  at  present  our  attention 
must  be  confined  to  the  first  of  those  eventful  years.  It 
was  the  year  of  Crumwell's  downfall  and  death,  a  subject 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  due  investigation, 
and,  consequently,  has  been  misunderstood.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth  still  triumphant, 
and  in  such  progress,  will  be  far  more  impressive,  after  we 
have  carefully  observed  the  general  course  of  secular  and  poli- 
tical affairs. 

Possessed  of  absolute  or  uncontrolled  authority,  the  victim,  in  quick 
succession,  of  contending  passions,  of  avarice  and  profusion,  caprice  and 
obftinacy,  Henry  the  Eighth  stood  but  ill  prepared  for  any  vexatious 
circumstances  to  increase  his  natural  impetuosity  ;  and,  yet,  the  first 
six  months  of*  this  year,  he  spent  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  irrita- 
bility. At  the  close  of  last  year  he  seems  to  have  been  in  fear  of  his 
personal  safety ;  for,  knowing  what  enemies  he  had  abroad,  and  how 
discontented  certain  individuals  were  at  home,  he  had  renewed  his  per- 
sonal guard  of  fifty  gentlemen-pensioners — a  precaution  with  which  he 
had  dispensed  for  thirty  years,  or  since  the  first  of  his  reign. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  September  last,  his  Majesty  had  or' 
dered  Crumwell  to  ''  put  all  other  matters  out  of  his  head,  saving  only 
the  n^^tiations  for  that  great  affair — his  marriage  ;**  and,  since  then, 
his  impatience  for  the  approach  of  his  intended  Queen  had  risen  to  its 
utmost  height.  The  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves  having  arrived  in  England, 
had  reached  Rochester  on  the  31st  of  December.  Upon  New  Year's- 
day,  therefore,  Henry,  and  actually  in  disguise,  set  off  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  his  intended  consort.  The  first  glance  was  enough.  He  chose  to 
express  himself  as  disgusted.  It  was,  ^  woe  that  ever  she  came  into 
England,*'  and  he  began  to  ruminate  whether  or  how  he  could  break  off 
his  engagement.  "  But,  considering  again,**  says  Lord  Herbert,  **  that 
this  would  make  a  ruffle  in  the  world,  and  drive  the  Duke,  her  brother, 
into  the  Emperor's,  or  French  King's  hands,"  he  said,  "  it  was  too  far 
gone."  Had  it  not  been  for  this  apprehension,  Henry  would  have  im- 
mediately sent  her  back.  On  the  6th  of  January,  therefore,  after  ex- 
pressing, repeatedly,  the  strongest  reluctance,  he  was  married  by  Oran- 
mer  at  Greenwich  ;  having  resolved  to  confederate  with  the  Princes  of 
Germany.  The  ceremony  once  performed,  "  as  if  in  judgment,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  for  his  cruel  and  capricious  conduct  to  his  first  and  second 
Queens,  Henry  was  now  linked  to  one  whom  he  abhorred,"  with  only 
this  one  feeling  to  counterbalance  his  emotion — a  persuasion  that  he 
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had  at  least  taken  a  step  to  secure  himself  against  the  Emperor's  power. 
We  shall  see,  presently,  whether  he  was  correct  in  his  calculation. 

While  Henry  oyer  had  his  eje  on  the  Continent,  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  was  watched  in  return  ;  and  one  singular  moYement 
of  the  Emperor*s  at  this  period,  had  excited  such  apprehension,  that  it 
probably  hastened  the  Royal  nuptials.  Last  year  the  citizens  of  Ghent, 
reyolting  against  the  goyemment  of  Charles,  offered  to  place  the  city 
under  the  soyereignty  of  Francis.  He  declined  this  offer ;  and  the  Em- 
peror had  resolyed  to  reduce  the  people  of  his  natiye  dty  to  subjection. 
From  fear  of  the  German  States,  he  could  not  pass  through  in  that 
direction,  and  the  fleets  of  Henry  deterred  him  from  hazarding  a  pas- 
sage by  sea.  The  only  other  road  was  through  France ;  and  upon 
Charles  proposing  this  route,  the  liberty  was  at  once  granted  by  the 
French  monarch.  Eyer  since  their  interyiew  at  Aigues  Mortes  in  1538, 
Charles  had  not  failed  to  court  the  King  of  France,  and  eyen  held  up 
the  prospect  of  one  day  inyesting  hitn,  or  one  of  his  sons,  with  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan ;  a  mere  stroke  of  policy,  to  preyent  alliance  with  Soly- 
man,  the  Grand  Seignior.  In  the  yain  hope  that  he  should  now  gain 
oyer  the  Emperor,  he  was  receiyed  by  the  King,  and  conducted  through 
France  with  the  greatest  splendour.  They  entered  Paris  in  procession 
together,  on  the  first  of  January;  so  that  Charles  was  there  at  the 
moment  when  Henry  was  allied  to  his  despised  consort,  an  eyent  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  which  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful throughout  this  journey. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  English  ambassador,  following  the  Spanish 
Court,  writes,  on  the  7th  of  January,  from  Paris  to  his  royal  Master  : 
«  The  Emperor^s  demeanour  has  changed."  One  Robert  Brancetour, 
who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  imperial  protection,  was  demanded  by 
Wyatt  as  a  traitor  ;  but  Charles  would  not  deliyer  him  up,  saying  he 
knew  of  no  treason  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  except  it  were  ''  his 
going  along  with  Cardinal  Pole  ! "  and  when  Sir  Thomas  complained  of 
certain  preachers  who  had  de&med  the  King  and  the  English  nation, 
the  only  reply  was — '^  Kings  be  not  Kings  of  tongties  ;  and  if  men  give 
cause  to  be  spoken  of,  they  will  be  spoken  of."  After  declaring  the 
Emperor^s  concealed  designs,  Wyatt  tenders  his  opinion  as  to  what 
Henry  should  best  do.' 

Very  impatient  to  be  gone,  Charles  remained  only  seyen  days  in  the 
French  capital,  and  left  it  early  in  January,  proceeding  by  Chantilly, 
St.  Quintin,  and  Valenciennes,  to  Brussels,  haying  at  once  gained  his 
purpose,  and  completely  deceiyed  both  Francis  and  his  Ministers  as  to 
Milan.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Wyatt's  adyice  or  not,  the  Emperor 
had  no  sooner  left  Paris  than  the  King  of  England,  all  impatient  to 
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prerent  the  oonsequences  of  this  supposed  friendship  and  alliance,  des- 
patched the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  embassy  to  France.^  His  Grace  was  to 
offer  Francis  assistance  for  the  recoyery  of  Milan — to  offer  the  remis- 
sion of  all  the  anrears  of  pensions  due  to  his  royal  Master,  as  well  as  of 
the  salt-money  due  annuaUy — ^he  was  to  employ  all  his  powers  in  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  Francis  as  to  the  Emperoi^s  ambition,  and  propos- 
ing a  strict  league  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Pontiff;  he  was  to  inform 
the  French  Monarch  not  only  of  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  deyes, 
but  his  expected  one  with  Saxony  and  other  (German  States.  Norfolk 
went,  but  all  his  representations  were  in  Tain.  Charles  had  not  as  yet 
thrown  off  his  mask,  and  plainly  said,  as  he  did  afterwards,  that  the 
promise  made  respecting  Milan  he  neyer  meant  to  fulfil ;  Francis, 
therefore,  at  this  moment,  was  not  to  be  moyed,  and  the  Duke  returned 
to  Bngland  by  the  end  of  February. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  were 
then  about  to  leaye  Brussels  for  Ghent.  From  the  former  city,  on  the 
26th,  Wyatt  writes  again,  inclosing  a  letter  respecting  the  affiurs  of 
<3ennany,  where  many  hhe  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  his  Majesty  and 
his  recent  proceedings,  and  suggesting  that  a  refutation,  in  German, 
dioold  be  dispersed.'  Twelye  days  more  only  pass  away,  when  by  his 
next  letter  from  Ghent,  dated  9th  of  March,  Wyatt  hints  that  some 
designs  were  hatching  between  Charles  and  Francis  against  his  master 
— that  Ferdinand  was  adyising  the  Duke  of  Cleyes  to  submit  to  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Milan  would  then  be 
giren  to  kim  in  marriage.  He  adds,  howeyer,  that  for  a  long  time  there 
had  been  an  affection  between  her  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  son  of 
Francis ;  congratulating  Henry,  at  all  eyents,  on  his  escape  from  that 
princess.^  On  the  12th,  he  modifies  this  intelligence,  by  informing  the 
King,  that  the  countenance  shewn  to  Cleyes,  was  only  a  stroke  of  feigned 
policy,  to  separate  him  from  the  other  German  States,  and  reduce  him 
to  obedience.^ 

By  this  time,  without  any  prospect  of  alliance  with  either  of  the 
great  powers,  what  must  haye  been  the  feelings  of  the  haughty  English 
monarch,  as  to  his  recent  alliance  with  this  petty  €(erman  State ;  and 
more  especiaUy  when,  only  two  days  after,  tidings  still  more  yexatious 
irriyed! 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  the  following  purport — ''  That  the 
French  E^ing  had  communicated  to  the  Emperor  what  the  Duke  of  ^or- 
folk  had  proposed  to  him,  and  what  were  his  replies — that  this  token  of 
tmity  had  greatly  delighted  the  Emperor,  who  had  dreaded  the  effect 
of  Norfolk's  negotiation — that  the  amity  between  Charles  and  Francis 
itQl  stood,  without  the  Emperor's  parting  with  Milan — ^that  the  Germans 
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were  s&id  to  be  about  agreement  with  the  Emperor ;  which,  if  concluded 
without  comprehending  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Cleyes  in  the  same, 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  them  both,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  his 
ally — ^that  a  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  coming  into  Flanders, 
and  that  possibly  the  Pontiff  and  the  Germans  might  be  reconciled,  if 
the  former  wiU  own  his  power  not  to  be  absolute  and  usurped  by  Scrip- 
ture, but  taken  as  by  consent."^ 

Had  Sir  Thomas  sat  down  to  invent  a  communication,  he  could  scarcely 
haye  succeeded  in  sending  one  more  unwelcome  to  his  already  dis- 
contented master.  Some  time  also  elapsed  before  Wyatt  wrote  again. 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  no  intelligence  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  "  old  learning."  And  as  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  were 
now  at  the  King*s  ear,  and  ever  busy,  no  doubt  the  juncture  was  im- 
proved in  practising  on  his  feelings  and  apprehensions. 

At  last,  howeyer,  by 'the  5th  of  April  there  was  intelligence  from 
Wyatt,  and  addressed  to  Crumwell,  who,  by  this  time,  must  have  been 
more  ill  at  ease  than  eyen  his  capricious  master.  The  Pontiff,  in  need- 
less anxiety,  had  written  to  the  Emperor  respecting  his  promised  dona- 
tion of  Milan  to  the  French  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  thinks  the  Emperor  wiU 
neyer  part  with  it,  but  spend  the  year  in  *'  practices*'  with  the  French, 
the  Duke  of  Cleyes,  and  others  ;  while  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  one  of  the 
chief  persons  from  Naples,  was  desirous  of  proceeding  into  England  to 
see  the  Ring.^'^  Crumwell,  of  course,  immediately  despatched  this 
letter  to  the  King,  and  he  receiyed  an  instant  reply,  through  Sadler,  his 
secretary.  His  Majesty  was  relieyed,  and  "  liked  well"  this  intelligence ; 
and  as  Wyatt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  home  in  company  with 
this  Italian,  Henry  approved  of  his  coming,  and  ordered  Mr.  Richard 
Pate  to  be  despatched  as  his  successor.^ 

Here  then  was  at  least  an  opening  for  some  change  of  policy.  For 
years  it  had  been  Crumwell's  aim  to  keep  Henry  and  Charles  apart, 
that  he  might,  in  alliance  with  France  and  the  German  States,  pursue 
his  own  policy.  Now,  however,  Henry  was  abimdantly  disgusted  with 
Francis,  and  no  less  so  with  his  German  marriage ;  for  all  along  his 
Majesty  had  not  the  slightest  natural  leaning  towards  these  German  Con- 
federates, except  for  political  purposes.  Parliament  and  the  Convoca- 
tion were  about  to  meet,  when,  with  all  accustomed  form,  Henry  can 
easily  relieve  himself  of  his  Queen  ;  and  as  for  the  Emperor,  we  shall 
find  the  gentlemen  from  his  court  feasting  at  Westminster,  even  before 
this  present  Parliament  is  prorogued  ! 

Foreign  afiairs  had  not  been  the  only  source  of  anxiety  to 
both  the  King  and  Crumwell.    During  all  this  spring,  matters 

«  Harl.  MS.,  No.  282.  leaf  1S&  7  Idem,  243. 
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at  home  had  been  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse.  Bonner, 
who  had  returned  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  was  now  Bishop  elect  of  London,  yet  still  profetsedJy 
eager  to  please  Cromwell,  had  appointed  three  individuals  to 
preach,  during  Lent,  at  Paulas  Gross — Dr.  Barnes,  Thomas 
Garret,  one  of  the  first  dispersers  of  Tyndale'^s  New  Testa- 
ment, now  Sector  of  All  Hsdiows  in  Honey  Lane,  of  both  of 
whom  we  haye  often  heard  before,  and  William  Jerome,  Vicar 
of  Stepney.  Barnes  was  to  commence  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent,  or  the  14th  of  February.  Gardiner,  however,  now  in 
high  favour  with  Henry,  sent  a  message  to  Bonner,  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly  in 
France,  that  he  intended  to  preach  there  himself  on  that  day, 
and  this  he  accordingly  did.  *'  From  an  accomplished  scholar,"" 
says  Mr.  Todd,  ^'  as  Gardiner  certainly  was,  one  could  hardly 
have  expected  such  worthless  oratory.  It  might  indeed  be 
intended  as  a  sharp  defiance  to  the  men  of  the  ^  new  learning,** 
though  they  must  have  despised  it.^^ 

*  I  gathered  my  wits  to  me,"  he  says,  **  oaUed  for  grace,  and  determined  to 
declare  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday,  containing  the  deril's  three  tempta^ns,  the 
matter  whereof  seemed  to  me  Tory  apt  to  be  applied  to  the  ttme^  and  good  ocea- 
sion  to  note  the  abuse  of  Scripture  among  m>mt,  as  the  deril  abused  it  to  Christ : 
wfaidi  matter  indeed  I  touched  somewhat  plainly,  and,  in  my  judgment,  truly. 
AUuding  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil  to  Christ  to  cast  himself  downward,  al- 
leging Scripture  that  he  should  take  no  hurt— I  said — Now-a-days  the  deril 
tempteth  the  world,  and  biddeth  them  oast  themselyes  backward.  There  is  no 
forward  in  the  new  teaekiug,  but  all  backward.  Now  the  deril  teacheth— come 
back  from  Cssting,  come  back  from  praying,  come  back  from  confession,  come 
back  frtmi  weeping  for  thy  sins ;  and  all  is  backward,  insomuch  as  he  must 
learn  to  say  his  Pater-Noster  backward."  Such  was  the  puerile  Terbiage,  first 
uttered,  and  afterwards  printed,  by  this  learned  Bishop.^ 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  when  Barnes  ofiiciated  at  the  same 
place,  and  taking  the  same  text  preached  the  opposite  doc- 
trine ;  but  very  foolishly  descending  also  to  low  wit,  he  made 
some  unhandsome  references  to  Gardiner^s  person,  and  even 
played  upon  his  name.  Garret  and  Jerome  also  preached, 
but  made  no  personal  reflections  on  any  man.  The  friends 
of  Gardiner  then  complained  to  the  King  of  the  ^'  insufferable 
arrogance'"  of  the  first  preacher.     His  Majesty,  interesting 


•  See  "  DecUrmtion  of  nich  Artklet  a*  Georse  Joye  hath  Rone  about  to  confate  a*  false." 
(Gardiner  calla  this  "  a  part  of  hit  Sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  mdxxxix." 
i.  e.  14lh  February  IMO ;  though  mistaken  by  seTeral  authors  for  the  prerions  year. 
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himself  in  the  affair,  called  Barnes  before  him.  He  was  over- 
awed ;  signed  a  renunciation  of  the  articles  informed  against 
him ;  confessed  that  he  had  overshot  himself ;  and  promised 
ever  after  to  beware  of  such  rashness.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Jerome  and  Garret.^®  Henry,  however,  commanded  all 
the  three  to  preach  at  the  Spittle,  and  recant  what  they  had 
said ;  while  Barnes  there  in  public,  and  in  Gardiner^s  pre- 
sence, must  ask  his  forgiveness.  This  he  did,  on  what  they 
called  '*  Low  Sunday,**^  or  the  4th  of  April ;  but  he,  as  well  as 
the  other  two,  having  reasserted  or  justified  in  one  part,  what 
they  recanted  in  another,  his  Majesty  ordered  them  all  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  await  his  decision." 

Barnes,  for  years  in  the  confidence  of  Crumwell,  had  not 
only  been  before  employed  by  him  in  Germany,  but  more 
recently  in  the  ill  assorted  negotiations  respecting  Anne  of 
Cleves.'*  It  was,  therefore,  positively  presumed,  that  the  dis- 
grace of  the  one,  might  bring  the  other  into  disrepute  or 
suspicion,  and  the  votaries  of  the  old  learning  were  indulging 
hopes  of  Crumweirs  fall.  So  confident  indeed  were  they, 
that  his  oflSce  of  Vicar-General  they  had  bestowed,  by  antici- 
pation, on  Tunstal  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  that  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  upon  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath.  At  this  moment,  however, 
they  were  completely  mistaken  in  their  calculations ;  nor  is 
there  one  particle  of  evidence  that  such  an  idea  had  as  yet 
entered  into  Henry'*s  mind,  as  that  of  the  destruction  of 
Crumwell ;  and  far  less  that  he  ever  intended  to  have  another 
Vicar-General,  for  he  never  had.  On  the  contrary,  Crumwell 
is  just  about  to  be  raised  still  higher,  and  actually  to  have 
fresh  honours  and  more  power  conferred  upon  him  ! 

Upon  Monday  the  IJth  of  AprU,  Parliament  was  opened,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  there  was  no  Abbot  or  Prior  present.  After  Audley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  had  addressed  the  House  on  civil  affairs,  Crumwell 
rose,  as  Yicar-general,  and  introduced  a  message  from  the  King,  lament- 
ing the  religious  dissensions  bj  which  the  country  was  still  agitated  ; 


10  Burnet.    Becordi,  iii.,  No.  xU. 

l>  This  leema  to  hare  been  a  very  bnsj  daj  with  Gardiner  ;  for  after  thit  he  mast  hare  been 
engaged  at  the  consecration  of  Bonner.  Yea,  Edmund  Bonncr,  with  whom  he  was  so  enraged 
in  France!— See  under  1538,  p.  II.  But  as  they  were  dear  friends  in  1536,  so  they  will  be 
again,  at  least  as  soon  as  Cnunwell  is  remoTed  out  of  the  way. 

'«  ConsUntyne's  Memorial.  Archcologia,  xxiiL,  p.  57.  Constantyne  had  met  him  immedi- 
ately after  his  return,  last  Attgnst.  *'  Doctor  Barnes  told  me  that  my  Lord  Priry  Seal  would 
hare  had  him  tarried  to  hare  spoken  with  the  King,  but  that  he  prayed  license,  because  of 
his  weariness.** 
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•o  that  neither  the  fint  ^  Articles"  by  Cimnmer,  nor  the  second  by 
Gardiner,  had  pfodnoed  either  ''peace"  or  "  contentation.''  HLb  Majesty, 
said  Grumwell,  ^  leaned  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  neither  to  the  one 
party,  nor  to  the  other  I — ^but  to  remore  or  root  out  at  once  all  evils,  he 
had  appointed  two  sets  of  prelates  and  doctors  ;  one  to  reform  the  teneU, 
and  the  o&er  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church !"  In  other  words,  they 
were  to  try  and  draw  out  another  form  of  faith  and  practice  for  ihe 
peofde  of  England,  to  be  imposed  upon  them  once  more.  They  were  to 
dt  three  days  entire  in  each  week,  and  the  half  of  the  other  three,  and 
proceed  with  deliberation.  The  whole  address,  from  such  a  man  as  the 
King,  and  to  such  a  House,  was  literally  nothing  short  of  profiuiity ; 
while  amidst  all,  so  strange  was  the  mixture,  the  Scriptures  themselyes 
were  not  oyerlooked — ^his  Majesty  demanding  the  aid  of  both  Houses  to 
enact  penalties  against  such  as  treated  the  Sacred  Volume  with  irreTer- 
anoe^  or  explained  rashly  and  erroneously  the  Holy  Scriptures.  From 
the  men  thus  appointed  by  the  King,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  nothing 
save  greater  confusion  and  perplexity  were  the  results.  Their  proceed- 
ings ended  in  the  publication  of  what  they  styled  **  The  necessary  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man,"  aboye  two  years  after.  It  was  a  confused  and 
heterogeneous  compound,  in  which,  says  Burnet  truly,  "  both  parties 
found  cause  afterwards  for  both  joy  and  sorrow.*' 

On  Wednesday  the  14th,  the  Conyocation  assembled,  and  at  the  close, 
both  Houses  adjourned  till  Saturday  the  17th,  which  was  the  last  day 
in  which  the  Yicar-general  sat  as  Baron  Crumwell. 

It  so  happened  that  last  month  Henry  had  been  depriyed,  by  death, 
of  two  of  his  nobility.  The  first,  Bourchier  Earl  of  Essex,  was  kiUed  by 
a  fidl  from  his  horse,  on  the  12th  of  March  ;  and  within  a  week  after, 
died  ''  the  great  Chamberkin  of  EngUtnd,"  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  and 
as  if  my  Lord  Priyy  Seal  and  Vicegerent  were  not  already  oyerloaded 
with  both  honour  and  office,  his  Miyesty  had  actually  resoWed  to  com- 
bine those  of  both  men  in  the  person  of  Crumwell  P^  After  Parliament 
rose  therefore,  on  the  17th,  or  as  Halle  has  it,  next  day  the  18th,  Sunday, 
Crumwell  was  not  only  created  Earl  of  Essex^  but  appointed  Great 
Chamberlain ;  and  on  Monday  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
his  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  roll — ^^  Yicesgerens  Regius,  Thomas 
Essex  comes."  The  former  Earl  haying  died  without  heirs,  the  King 
gaye  him  at  the  same  time,  (xU  that  fell  to  the  Crown.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  all  his  honours,  which  in  number,  if  not  in  emolument,  far 
exceeded  eyen  those  of  Wolsey  ! 

i>  "  Thto  ■hows,"  Mtyt  Burnet,  "  that  the  true  cftOMtof  CiumweirB  (all  mutt  b«  found  in  Mm* 
oAcr  thing  than  hia  malring  up  the  King's  marriage ;  who  had  never  thus  raised  his  title,  if  by  this 
tioia  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  pull  him  down.**  Besides,  in  that  aflkir,  we  hare  already  seen 
how  cautioaBly  Crumwell  |m>ceeded  at  the  outset,  nor  was  he  the  only  man  to  be  implicated. 
When  the  King  first  saw  him  alter  being  at  Rochester,  he  cast  the  chief  blame  on  the  Barl  ^ 
So¥tkampUmf  and  said,  "  when  he  found  her  so  far  short  of  what  reports  and  pictures  had  made 
her,  ke  shonld  have  Ht^  ker  at  Calais,  tUl  he  had  giren  the  King  notice." 
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In  one  daj  he  had  come  into  most  intunate  intercouTBe  with  his 
SoYereign,  and  was  ahnost  immediatel j  intrusted  with  state  secrets.    In 

1531,  he  was  knighted  and  made  master  of  the  King's  jewel-house.    In 

1532,  he  hecame  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1534,  Principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1535,  not  only  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  Uniyersity,  but  Vicegerent  and  Vicar-general  of  Eng- 
land. In  1536,  he  was  created  a  Baron,  and  appointed  Lord  Priyy  Seal, 
when  he  gave  up  one  office,  viz.  the  Rolls.  In  1537,  he  was  made  a 
ELnight  of  the  Carter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Forests,  and  Dean  of  Wells ; 
a  military  honour,  a  civil,  and  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  in  one  year  ! 
In  1538,  he  became  Constable  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  was  appointed 
by  Henry,  Steward  of  Archbishop  Cranmer*s  Liberties  and  Master  of  his 
game.  To  all  these  must  now  be  added,  the  honour  of  an  Earldom,  and 
the  office  of  Qreat  Chamberlain.  By  this  time  he  was  possessed  of  pro- 
perty in  at  least  eight  counties,  yiz.  in  Middlesex  and  Essex,  in  Sussex 
and  Kent,  in  Rutland  and  Leicester,  Norfolk  and  Warwickshires. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  about  thirty  manors  and  large  estates ;  they 
were  rewards  from  the  King,  in  1534  and  during  the  last  fiye  years  in 
succession  ;  forming  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  spoil  from  the  suppressed 
Monasteries. 

Possessed  of  eminent  talents  for  business,  Crumwell  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  sagacity  in  managing  it ;  but  with  regard  to  himself  per- 
sonally, as  that  sagacity  gradually  forsook  him,  he  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  proofiB  in  English  history  of  the  blinding  influence 
of  ambition.  How  could  any  man  stand  in  slippery  places,  so  loaded 
with  titles,  and  offices,  and  wealth  ?  Did  he  intend  to  be  the  only  figure 
among  ciphers  ?  Why  could  he  not  haye  declined  the  ensnaring  proffers 
of  his  capricious  Master,  influenced,  as  he  must  haye  seen  him  to  be,  only 
by  the  moment  ?  But  no  ;  never  does  he  appear  to  have  refused  either 
honour  or  emolument,  although  the  half  of  all  he  held,  might,  in  these 
times,  have  plunged  an  abler  man  into  ruin. 

But  what,  it  may  be  inquired,  could  possibly  be  Henry's  object,  in  con- 
ferring fresh  honours  upon  his  Vicegerent  at  preaent  9  Although  this 
never  appears  to  have  been  pointed  out,  it  may  be  conjectured  if  not  as- 
certained from  the  tue  which  the  King  had  made  of  him  all  along.  Be- 
fore Crumwell's  elevation,  but  more  especiaUy  since,  his  Majesty  had 
been  torn  by  two  contending  passions,  avarice  and  prodigality.  They 
seldom  meet  in  the  same  breast ;  but  in  his  royal  Master  they  reigned 
predominant,  and  were  alike  insatiable.  He  came  to  the  throne  the 
richest  Sovereign  in  Europe ;  for  his  father,  proverbially  distinguished 
as  the  most  sordid  prince  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  had 
left  him  an  immense  sum.^^     In  the  days  of  his  youth,  Wolsey^s  example, 

>4  Rapin  hat  stated  that  eighteen  handrcd  thonaand  pounds  witrMng,  were  found  in  hit  Ikther^ 
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his  capiditjy  and  compftnionahip,  instnicied  the  joTuJ  monarch  into  all 
the  delights,  and  the  mystery  of  spending.  The  fortune  left  him  was 
soon  dissipated,  when  the  great  talents  of  the  Oardinal  had  to  be  exerted 
in  procuring  large  exactions,  or  "  beneyolences,'*  firom  the  laity.  The 
ingenuity  of  Wolsey,  in  this  line,  was  literally  exhausted  at  the  moment 
of  his  fall.  Orumwell,  bred  under  his  eye,  and  already  skilled  in  the 
art  of  dealing  with  monasteries  and  their  suppression,  did  not  fiul  to 
perceire  what  was  fitted,  not  only  to  dissolye  the  royal  prejudices  against 
himself  personally,  for  they  were  yery  strong,  but  eyen  to  entrance  the 
thirsty  monarch.  There  was  wealth  lying  before  his  Majesty,  it  might 
haye  been  presumed,  more  than  sufficient  for  any  one  King  to  spend 
throughout  a  long  reign  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  property  which 
had  been  held  for  ages  to  be  sacred  and  inyiolable,  must  haye  seemed  in- 
superable to  almost  eyery  man.  Hemy,  howeyer,  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self a  new  titU,  and  one  which  his  subjects  had  been  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a  sacred  one.  All-ambiguous  as  it  was,  and  inyolying  yast 
claims,  it  conyeyed  not  only  additional  power,  but  a  new  tpeciea  of  power, 
imknown  to  any  other  soyereign.  At  the  moment  of  its  assumption,  in- 
deed, the  daring  and  tyrannical  monarch  could  scarcely  dream  that  this 
new  and  highly -prised  title,  might  not  only  gratify  his  loye  of  power, 
but  fill  his  exchequer;  yet  haying  once  assumed  authority  oyer  the 
minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  he  stood  ready  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  any  man  who  should  say — '^  What  signifies  property,  if  your 
Biajesty  may  not  appropriate  this  also  to  your  own  use  ?"  The  title  of 
**  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England"  was  yalued  by  Crumwell 
chiefly  as  being  able  to  gather  to  itself  immense  wealth.  Thus,  whfle 
Henry,  bereayed  of  his  Cardinal,  stood,  like  a  second  Midas,  still  wish- 
ing that  all  he  could  touch  might  turn  into  gold,  Crumwell  crayed  an 
audience ;  and  after  haying  actually  shed  tears  of  despair  down  at 
Esher,  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  men  say,  he  had  made  his  fortune. 
His  Majesty  neyer,  it  is  true,  made  a  companion  of  him  as  he  had  made 
of  Wolsey ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  hH  out  with  him,  and  chide 
seyerely ;  but  firom  the  day  that  he  was  first  made  Master  of  the  E^ing's 
JewdAiouaey  nay,  and  before  then,  down  to  his  last  honours,  money  was 
the  one  grand  object  which  his  Migesty  had  in  yiew  by  the  employment 
of  CrumwelL 

We  haye  therefore  only  to  glance  at  the  present  state  of  aflSurs  and  the 
royal  purposes.  Though  the  monasteries  had  been  dissolyed,  and  most 
of  the  spoil  had  come  in ;  and  although  only  last  year,  or  eleyen  months 
ago,  the  King  had  solemnly  promised,  in  so  many  words,  '^  that  for  the 
benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  he  neyer  afterwards,  in  ani/  time  to  come, 

caiBsn.  OUmt  hlstorUuu  have  rettrfcted  the  amonnt  to  marks.  Either  Miin  «m  imroente.  If 
the  Utter  only,  it  waa  eqnal  to  eighteen  roilliona  of  our  present  coin,  but  if  the  former  it  was 
equal  to  twenty-MYen  millions  sterling ! 
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should  be  charged  with  subsidieB,  fifteenths,  loanB,  or  other  oommon 
aids  !**  Tet  is  he  absolutely  now  about  to  ask  for  money  from  Parlia- 
ment once  more ;  nay,  and  let  it  be  specially  observed,  frx>m  the  Bidiop$ 
in  OouTOcation  too  !  This  was  sufficiently  audacious  ;  but  where  was  the 
man  who  had  the  fiice  to  come  to  both  Houses,  and  so  soon,  upon  such 
a  subject  1  Here  was  Orumwell.  There  had  been  none  like  him  in  all 
England  for  gathering  supplies.  Already  he  was  Yicar-general ;  and 
after  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Bishops,  he  must  have  been  eren  more 
than  gratifyed  in  carrying  9uck  a  message  to  the  OouTOcation  ;  and  as 
for  the  House  of  Lords — ^give  him  a  higher  place  there.  Let  him  walk 
in  as  an  Earl,  and  ''  Great  Chamberlain"  to  boot,  and  he  will  be  ready 
to  say  or  to  do  anything. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  if  Crumwell  does  not  become  more  intoxicated,  or 
overbearing  by  his  elevation,  and  altogether  forget  himself,  there  was 
much  business  yet  to  be  accomplished,  which  he  could  dexterously  ovei^ 
take,  and  sooner  than  any  other  man  ;  so  that  should  he  fidl,  there  must 
be  a  pause  in  the  cry  of  "  Give,  give."  "  There  were  still  a  great  many 
tempting  morsels  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  which  were  full  as  liable 
to  seizure  as  the  monastic  lands  ;  such  were  collegiate  churches,  hospi- 
tals, chantries,  free  chapels,  guilds,  &c.,  which  were  all  endowed,  and 
were  capable  of  furnishing  the  exchequer  with  an  immense  sum ;"  nay, 
and  close  at  hand,  there  was  a  very  large  mouthful,  in  the  priory  and 
possessions  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  short,  the  position  and  in- 
tentions of  the  ever-craving  Monarch  fully  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
Earldom.  The  Chamberlainship  gave  him  still  higher  standing  in  the 
King's  household,  and  the  Earldom  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Together, 
they  formed  a  retaining  fee,  and  the  Earl  proceeded  to  business. 

Thus,  only  four  days  after  his  elevation,  or  Thursday  the  22d  of  April, 
he  introduced  a  bUl  into  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  once  styled  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  now 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  They  were  the  last  remnant  of  Monachism,  hav- 
ing large  property  not  only  in  England  but  at  Kilmainham  in  Ireland, 
and  had  firmly  refused  to  dissolve  their  community.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  their  prior  sat  immediately  after  the  abbots,  and  above  the  lay 
barons.  The  pensions  given  after  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries were,  in  most  instances,  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  property 
obtained  ;  but  as  more  than  three  thousands  annually  were  assigned  to 
this  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  property  must  have  been  of  great  value. 
This  bill,  which  was  again  before  the  House  on  the  26th,  was  read  the 
third  time  on  the  29th  of  April.  To  Sir  William  Weston,  the  last  prior, 
out  of  the  sum  referred  to,  a  thousand  pounds  annually  had  been  award- 
ed ;  but  as  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  only  a  few  days  after  the  bill  had 
passed,  "  soul-smitten  with  sorrow,"  says  Fuller,  and  never  received  a 
farthing,  here  was  an  annual  thousand  more  to  the  King. 
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Before  Parliuneni  opened,  too,  in  order  to  allay  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  to  attach  them  to  his  interest,  and  bring  them  to  some  cordiality 
as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Crumwell  had  advised  his  Ma- 
jesty to  immediately  sell  the  Abbey  lands  at  twenty  years'  purchase ; 
so  that,  on  the  12th  of  March,  he  had  beeu  put  in  commission,  with 
others,  for  this  end  J'  But,  still,  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
confiscation  would  not  suffice  for  his  Majesty's  present  demands ;  and 
now,  therefore,  with  a  kind  of  wild  desperation,  the  Earl  entered  at 
once  upon  still  more  dangerous  and  exasperating  ground. 

It  was  only  four  days  after  this  last  bill  had  passed,  or  on  the  3d  of 
May,  that  Crumwell  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  Crown,  and 
came  to  the  House,  demanding  an  enormous  subsidy.  It  was  not  less 
than  **  four-tenths  and  fifteenths,  besides  ten  per  cent,  on  their  income 
from  lands,  and  ^yq  per  cent,  on  their  goods  from  the  laity.**  Again, 
on  Wednesday,  Parliament  not  sitting,  Crumwell,  as  Vicar-general,  went 
to  the  Convocation,  and  there  demanded  ^  a  grant  of  two-tenths  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  their  incomes  for  two  years.'***  Here,  then,  in  both 
Houses,  was  room  sufficient  for  the  loudest  murmuring  and  discontent. 
The  proposer  of  such  unprecedented  demands,  and  in  a  time  of  2)eace, 
had  overshot  even  his  old  master,  Wolsey,  and  was  preparing  himself 
for  that  burst  of  joy  and  indignation  which  must  certainly  overtake 
him,  should  he  chance  to  £&11.  Referring  to  the  subsidy  from  Parlia- 
ment, says  Lord  Herbert,  ''  this  exorbitant  demand  laid  on  by  Crum- 
well, gained  him  an  universal  hatred  among  the  people,  and  was  one 
reason  of  his  sudden  fall  after  it,**  though  he  was  only  obeying  orders. 
Ah !  but  it  was  not  the  people  only  who  were  exasperated,  for  they  could 
not  have  reached  him.  He  had  entered  the  Convocation,  too,  and  there 
demanded  a  subsidy ;  and  though  Henry  may  continue  to  make  such 
demands,  Crumwell,  the  Vicar-general,  never  shall  again.  <<  The  Convo- 
cation,*' says  Lingard,  **  continued  to  be  summoned,  but  its  legislative 
authority  was  ^OTie.  Its  principal  business  was  to  grant  money ;  yet 
even  these  grants  now  owed  their  force,  not  to  the  consent  of  the  gran- 
tors, but  to  the  approbation  of  the  other  two  Houses,  and  the  assent  of 
the  Crown.  The  first  instance  I  find  was  in  1540.'*  It  teas  the  first, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Crumwell's  last  demand.  He  carried  both  sub- 
sidies, the  chief  pretext  being  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by 
building  forts  along  the  sea-coast,  and  repairing  fortifications  which  had 
&llen  into  decay. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  fiir  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  subsidy  had  been  settled  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  we  find 


1^  Rjmer's  F«Mlei«,  sir.,  p.  663. 

>«  Wilkin's  ConcU.,  SfiO,  863,  Stat  of  Kealm,  iU..  812.  Burnet  and  other  bbtoriana  hare 
•tated  thb  mibsidj  at  no  more  than  one-tenth  and  a  fifteenth  from  the  Comment,  and  two- 
tenth*  from  the  Convocation. 
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a  bill  of  pennutation,  or  exchange  of  some  property,  between  the  King 
and  Cromwell,  had  been  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  so  that  eyery 
thing  seemed  to  be  proceeding  successfully — but — ^next  morning  arrived, 
and  what  is  this  ?  For  some  cause  or  another,  his  Majesty  is  now 
seriously  offended,  and  this  is  the  first  positiye  intimation.  It  was  only 
three  weeks  since  he  had  heaped  honour  upon  the  man ;  he  has,  since 
then,  carried  through  money  matters,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  one  else 
would  haye  risked  eyen  the  suggestion  ;  and,  besides,  this  is  Sunday. 
No  matter,  Henry  must  write  immediately,  and  here  is  his  letter : — 

«  Henry  R.  By  the  King. 

^  Right  trusty  and^right  weU-beloved  Cousin,  we  greet  you  weU  ;  aigmfyiog  to 
you  our  pleasure  and  commandment  is,  that  forthwith,  and  upon  receipt  of 
these  our  letters,  setting  all  other  affiurs  apart,  ye  do  repair  unto  Us,  for  the 
treaty  of  such  great  and  weighty  matters^  as  whereupon  doth  consist  the  surety 
of  your  person,  ike  presertcAion  of  our  honour,  and  the  tranquillity  and  quietneu 
of  you  and  all  other  our  loving  and  faithful  subjects,  Uke  as  at  your  arriyal 
here,  ye  shall  more  plainly  perceive  and  understand.  And  that  ye  fiul  not 
hereof,  as  We  specially  trust  you.  Given  under  our  Signet^  at  our  Manor  of 
Westminster,  the  9th  day  of  May ."17 

It  is  singular  that  the  Jtrti  precise  cause  of  offence,  so  strongly  masked 
in  this  letter,  has  never  transpired  ;  though,  after  this,  it  must  be  evi> 
dent  that  Crumwell  could  not  have  passed  one  easy  hour.  Still,  upon 
Monday,  the  Earl  appeared  among  the  Lords  as  usual,  when  his  bill  of 
pennutation  with  the  King  was  read  and  passed ;  but  the  very  next 
day  Parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  25th  of  May,  and  this  was  omin- 
ous. On  Wednesday,  however,  the  Vtoar-Oeneral  attended  Convoca- 
tion, vnd  Jmished  the  business  of  the  subsidy  there  also. 

The  displeasure  felt  all  around,  on  account  of  these  enormous  levies, 
joined  with  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  which  must  have  soon  been 
whispered,  furnished,  during  the  recess,  a  fine  opportunity  for  getting 
up  the  bill  of  accusations  against  Crumwell,  which,  no  doubt,  was  skil- 
fully improved  ;  but  Tuesday  the  25th  arrived,  Parliament  sat,  and  the 
Earl  was  there  as  before  !  Bills  of  attainder  without  any  trial,  accord- 
ing to  the  shocking  precedent  which  Crumwell  himself  had  introduced 
last  year,  were  passed  again  and  again  in  this  Parliament,  against  a 
number  of  individuals  ;  and  now,  at  last,  he  is  himself  about  to  become 
the  victim  of  his  own  measure  ;  though  still,  every  day,  or  as  duly  as  the 
House  assembled,  there  was  the  Earl,  and  so,  generally  speaking,  was 
Cranmer.  Thus  it  happened  on  Thursday  the  10th  of  June,  and  afler 
Parliament  adjourned  at  Westminster,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  Crumwell  was  present,  but  not  Cranmer.    The  Duke  of  Nor- 


»7  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  B.  i.,  40ft    Origitud.    Signed  by  Stoinp,  ^yhich  may  have  bMn  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  indignity,  or  farther  proof  of  disploasnrc. 
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folk  and  his  party  were  now  ready.  The  Duke,  for  particular  reasons 
Uien  high  in  the  King*8  &your,>^  preferred  against  the  fiJling  Minister 
Uie  charge  of  high  treason.  His  despotic  Majesty,  of  course,  had  been 
consulted,  and  had  concurred ;  and,  therefore,  Audley,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, haying  arrested  him,  he  was  forthwith  conducted  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.^  Thus  the  man  who  had  sat  so  high  in  Parliament  in 
the  morning,  by  three  o^dook  was  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  eyen  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  in  the  afternoon ! 

That  yery  night  one  party  *'  banqueted  and  triumphed  together, 
many  wishing  that  that  day  had  been  seyen  years  before ;  while  some, 
fearing  lest  he  should  escape^  though  imprisoned,  could  not  be  meny. 
But  others,  who  knew  nothing  but  truth  by  him,  both  lamented  and 
heartily  prayed  for  him."** 

The  step  thus  taken  has  been  long  yery  loosely  ascribed  to  Henry's 
recent  marriage  ;  but  that  eyent  could  never,  of  itself,  haye  led  to  this. 
Grumwell  would  haye  outliyed  that  yexation  of  his  royal  Master,  by  at 
once  putting  an  end  to  it.  A  better  key  to  the  secret  may  be  found. 
Senring  a  capridous  monarch,  sometimes  pleased  and  soon  angry,  the 
eager  and  too  ambitious  senrant  must  haye  been  often  at  a  stand.  His 
own  course  was  erratic.  To  pull  down  an  ambitious  man  with  safety 
suddenly.  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  that  the  only  way  is  the  interchange  con- 
tinually of  fi^yours  and  disgraces,  whereby  he  may  not  know  what  to  ex< 
pect,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Now  although  Henry,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, had  no  fixed  intention  only  a  month  since,  it  is  certain  that  Grum- 
well had  been  first  in  &your  then  in  dii^;race,  or  first  eleyated,  then  de- 
pressed, as  his  Mi^esty  had  both  smiled  and  frowned,  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  three  weeks.  No  wonder,  then,  if  Grumwell  had  found  himself 
before  now,  but  especially  of  late,  "  as  it  were,  in  a  wood."  Too  much 
elated  by  the  &your  of  the  King,  his  arrogance,  in  the  possession  of  so 
much  power  and  authority  seems  to  haye  increased.  He  has  been  said 
to  haye  treated  all  the  men  of  the  old  learning,  whether  clergy  or  no- 
bility with  equal  haughtiness,  and  eyen  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  chief 
riyal,  he  had  threatened  with  the  royal  displeasure.    Though,  therefore, 

<•  HeniT  wu  about  to  bo  marrlod  to  bto  niece,  Katbarlno  Howard. 

>•  Lords'  Journal,  Jnno  10,  and  of  tbis  Pari.  ST-  "  Ifodie  VicMgerens  Bogina  rapradictva* 
Cornea  Baaez,  in  bora  pomeiidiana,  per  Dominom  GanoeUariam  etalioa  dominoade  jkrcano 
Domini  noatri  Regit  ConaUlo,  ex  Palatio  Bcgio  Domini  Begia  Westm.  bora  tertia  pomeridiana, 
taper  accnaatloncm  crlmlnit  Laea  Majtvtatie,  miaant  ett  in  Arcem  Londinent."  p.  143L  There 
bare  been  few  points  on  wbicb  bittoriant  bave  been  to  at  rariance  at  tbe  da]f  of  CmmweU't 
arreet.  Tytler  and  Lingard  are  correct;  bat  Halle,  Stow,  Herbert,  Foxe,  Bamet,  Collier, 
MacUntoah,  and  otbera,  not  only  difllBr  among  themtelrea,  but  all  are  wrong.  And  wbat  ia 
cnrioaa  enough,  eren  in  tbe  new  edition  of  Foze,  after  baTing  corrected  tbe  miaUke,  yoI.  ▼.,  p. 
308,  tbe  editor,  in  a  noto,  p.  401,  inadTertontly  nnliiflea  bit  own  correction,  by  tnppoting  that 
CrnmweU  tat  in  tbe  Honae  of  Lordt  tUl  the  18th  I  Tbe  fact  it,  that  bit  name  remained  on  tbe 
roB  till  tbe  day  after  bit  attainder,  when  it  wat  ttnick  oiT;  bnt  he  it  no  day  marked  p,  pretent^ 
after  the  lOtb  of  Jane.  Nor  it  thit  oonfnrfon  at  to  datet  daring  this  year,  in  tbete  latt  men- 
tamed  hittoriana,  confined  to  one.  It  would  require  a  page  to  rectify  it.  In  the  test  we  bare 
foltowed  throughout,  implicitly,  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which,  bowerer,  it  re- 
nniret  to  be  obflerred,  that  on  tome  pages  there  is  a  mitprlnt  of  153D  for  1540.         x>  Halle. 
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the  immediate  occasion  of  Crumweirs  arrest  has  neyer  been  pointed  out, 
it  may  now  be  yerj  safely,  if  not  clearly  traced,  to  certain  Bishops, 
headed  by  his  Grace  of  Norfolk. 

About  the  month  of  August  last  year,  Orumwell  had  been  incensed  by 
one  of  these  men,  Richard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  playing 
&lse  with  the  King,  haying  a  secret  &Your  for  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with 
special  good  will  to  the  old  learning  and  all  its  ceremonies.  0<»Tespon- 
dence  and  personal  communications  had  passed  between  them,  but  up  to 
the  day  of  his  own  arrest,  the  tokens  of  Cromw^'s  displeasure  had  not 
been  removed.  The  fsLci  was,  that  the  Bishop,  in  company  with  Br. 
Nicholas  Wilson,  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower.^'  There,  in  trouble 
and  dc^jection,  if  not  fear  of  his  life,  Sampson  had  made  certain  disclo- 
sures—confessing a  combination  between  himself,  Tunstal  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Stokesly  of  London,  lately  deceased.  They  were  to  do 
their  utmost  to  preserve  the  old  doctrines  with  all  their  appendages. 
Upon  this,  Orumwell  made  no  scruple  to  charge  Tunstal  with  what  he 
had  heard  ;  but  he  denied  it.  On  Monday  the  7th  of  June  therefore, 
only  three  days  before  the  arrest,  Dr.  Peter  and  a  Mr.  Bellows,  were  sent 
to  Sampson  to  signify  this,  on  which  he  sat  down,  and  in  writing  ad- 
dressed to  Orumwell  an  ample  and  decided  confinnation  of  all  he  had 
confessed.  To  refresh  Tunstal^s  memory,  if  not  confound  him,  Sampson 
pointed  distinctly  to  a  certain  period,  when  they,  the  Bishops,  were  busy 
with  the  Germans  and  the  Bishop's  Book  ;  he  described  graphically  the 
doings  of  both  Stokesly  and  himself — ^repeating  that  '^  Tunstal  will  not 
say  otherwise,  but  that  he,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London  were  fully  bent 
to  maintain  as  many  of  the  old  usages  as  they  might,  and  so  they  said  it 
was  necessary  to  do."  Here,  in  short,  were  the  authors  of  ^  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies,"  to  which  we  referred  last  year.  But  this  was  not  the  whole 
confession  now.  "  Winchester,"  said  Sampson,  ^'  was  not  then  here,  but 
the  encouragement  he  had  given  him  vxm  nowy  latdy" — '^  not  to  fear  to 
help  things  forward,  for  the  King^s  Highness  was  very  good  Lord  in  them.^ 
Gardiner  wished  him  to  be  diligent  in  ceremonies  and  to  leave  none. 
Heath,  too,  whom  Gardiner  had  just  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
turned,  and  was  of  the  same  mind.  In  short,  "  Winchester  told  him 
that  they  were  all  of  one  mind,  very  few  excepted."^ 

To  be  thwarted  in  Parliament  as  to  their  Book  of  Ceremonies  had  been 
grievous  enough,  but  to  have  its  secret  history  thus  fully  exposed  to 
Orumwell,  was  more  vexatious  stilL  Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  in  their  true 
characters,  stood  fully  before  him.  Now,  all  this  happened  on  Monday, 
or  only  three  days  before  the  arrest. 


91  Wilson's  is  the  last  signaturo  to  the  ConTocation  articles  of  ]&%.  He  was  Arch-deacon  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  curious  old  church  of  Wimbome  Minster  in  Dorsetshire. 
Both  he  and  Sampson  were  notorious  watchers  on  the  times. 

M  Cotton  MS.,  Cleop.  E.  r.,  p.  300 ;  or  see  Stnrpo,  A  pp.  No.  xciii. 
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By  this  moment,  Heniy  was  sick  of  all  confabulation  about  Germany  ; 
being  secretlj,  and  to  his  dying  day,  a  yotary  of  the  old  ceremonies. 
The  niece  of  Norfolk  had  caught  his  eye  ;  while  the  alleged  treason  and 
nud-admintMration  of  Grumwell  were  poured  into  his  ear ;  and  these  were 
charges  to  which  his  Majesty  at  this  moment  was  all  aliye.  Meanwhile^ 
the  new-made  Earl  had  already  secured  the  subsidieSy  and  would  now  in- 
herit all  the  odium,  or  like  the  scape-goat  carry  it  away  from  the  King. 
After  such  a  pointed  written  disclosure  on  Monday,  no  wonder  if  high 
words,  for  the  last  time,  had  again  escaped  from  Grumwell  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday ;  and  on  Thursday  he  was  laid  low. 

Next  day  the  eyent  was  known  to  all,  when  the  time-senrers  were 
busy  in  changing  sides.  Among  others,  Bonner,  formerly  »o  compliant, 
JO  zealous  for  the  Scriptures  and  full  of  promise,  when  at  Paris,  who 
had  been  solely  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  unhappy  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  had  already  wheeled  round.  ^*  As  soon  as  ever  Grumwell 
fell,  the  very  next  day  he  shewed  his  ingratitude,  and  how  nimbly  he 
turned  with  the  wind.  For  Grafton,  the  printer,  (so  intimate  with  Bon- 
ner in  France,)  meeting  him,  said,  he  was  rery  sorry  for  the  news  he 
had  heard  of  Grumwell's  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Bonner  answered, 
'  It  had  been  good  he  had  been  despatched  long  ago.'  So  the  other 
shrunk  away,  perceiving  the  change  that  was  in  him."^ 

In  short,  of  all  the  friends  that  once  so  courted  the  friendship  of 
Thomas  Grumwell,  there  was  only  one  solitaiy  individual  left,  and  this 
?ras  Granmer ;  at  least  he  was  the  only  man  who  said  any  thing  at  the 
moment.  The  certainty  seems  to  be,  that  Granmer  was  not  present 
when  Grumwell  was  arrested  ;  that  he  heard  this  day,  at  the  Privy 
Gouncil,  the  grounds  of  his  arrestment,  and  on  the  morrow,  or  Saturday, 
sent  his  letter  to  the  King.^  The  following  fragment,  as  given  by  Lord 
Herbert  from  the  original,  is  all  that  remains  : — 

"  I  heard  yesterday  in  your  Grace's  Gouncil,  that  he  (Gnunwell)  is  a  traitor; 
yet  who  cannot  be  sorrowful  and  amazed  that  he  should  be  a  traitor  against 
your  Majesty !  He  that  was  so  advanced  by  your  Majesty ;  he  whose  surety 
was  only  by  your  Majesty ;  he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no 
less  than  God ;  he  who  studied  always  to  set  forwards  ich€U$o€ter  was  your 
Majesty's  will  and  pleasure ;  he  tiiat  cared  for  no  man's  displeasure  to  serve 
your  Majesty ;  he  that  was  such  a  servant,  in  my  judgment  in  wisdom,  dili- 
gence, fidthfulnees  and  experience,  as  no  Prince  in  this  realm  ever  had ;  he 
that  was  vigilant  to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,  that  few  could 
be  so  secretly  conceived,  but  he  detected  the  same  in  the  beginning.  If  the 
noble  Princes  of  memory,  King  John,  Henry  the  Second,  and  Ridiard  II.,  had 


<S  BnmeC. 

*4  Herbert,  mktoking  tbe  day  of  arrestment  for  the  13th,  rappoeea  thb  letter  to  hare  been 
written  next  day  or  Monday.  Bat  the  day  of  arrest  b  certain  ;  and  as  Cranmer  says,  ptiter- 
dap  I  heardy  Sec.,  it  is  evident  he  had  not  been  present,  bat  hearing  of  the  arrest  on  Friday,  he 
wrote  next  day. 
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had  sadi  a  oomweUor  about  them,  I  suppose  that  they  should  never  have  been 

BO  traitorously  abandoned  and  overthrown,  as  those  good  princes  were:  

**  I  loved  him  as  my  friend,  for  so  I  took  him  to  be ;  but  I  chiefly  loved  him 
for  the  love  which  I  thought  I  saw  him  bear  ever  towards  your  Grrace,  singu- 
hurly  above  all  other.  But  now,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  ever  I  loved 
him  or  trusted  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  lus  treason  is  discovered  in  time ; 
but  yet  again  I  am  very  sorrowful ;  for  who  shall  your  Grace  trust  hereafter, 
if  you  might  not  trust  him  I  Alas  I  I  bewail  and  lament  your  Grace's  chance 
herein,  I  wot  not  whom  your  Grace  may  trust  But  I  pray  God  continually 
night  and  day,  to  send  such  a  counsellor,  in  his  place,  whom  your  Grace  may 
trust,  and  who  for  all  his  qualities  can  and  will  serve  your  Grace  like  to  him, 
and  that  will  have  so  much  solicitude  and  care  to  preserve  your  Grace  from 
all  dangers  as  I  ever  thought  he  had." 

This  letter  has  been  described  as  remarkable  for  its  ^  veiy  earnest  and 
persuasive"  tone ;  but  in  truth  this  fragment  conveys  no  request  what- 
ever on  behalf  of  Crumwell ;  and  if  any  was  made,  the  communication, 
as  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Henry,  was  not  likely  to  operate  in  his 
favour.  The  remark  made  as  to  Cranmer's  letter  respecting  Anne  Bolejn, 
is  not  less  applicable  here.  The  alternative  is  put  in  such  a  style  as  to 
prove  injurious  ;  the  *^  but  now,  and  «/,"  were,  at  such  a  moment,  almost 
fatal  to  any  escape,  or  equal  to  acquiescence.  The  quick  eye  of  the 
Monarch^  already  incensed,  would  at  once  fix  on  certain  expressions- 
He  is  "  very  fflady"  he  says,  "  that  his  treason  has  been  discovered  in 
time," — ^nay  he  only  heard  yesterday,  and  is  already  "  praying  night  and 
day  that  God  would  send  such  a  counsellor  in  his  place  r  Taken  all  in 
all,  to  say  the  least,  this  was  by  no  means  the  judicious  efiusion  of  a 
friend  "  bom  for  adversity,"  or  bent  on  fair  dealing. 

It  was  on  the  day  after  his  arrest,  or  Friday  the  11th,  that  Crumwell 
underwent  his^«^  examination.  Though  denied  the  benefit  of  a  public 
trial  before  his  Peers,  he  seems  to  have  been  confronted  with  at  least 
one  accuser,  in  presence  of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
having  thus  far  ascertained  the  accusations  against  him,  the  next  day 
he  sent  his  first  letter  to  the  King,  dated  "  Saturday,  at  your  Tower  of 
London.*'^  Even  this,  however,  he  had  not  presumed  to  do  without  a 
direct  message  from  his  Majesty,  through  the  '^  Controller"  of  his  house- 
hold ;  requesting  him  to  write  '^  whatever  he  thought  meet  concerning 
his  most  miserable  state  and  condition."^ 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  history  through  which  we  have  passed, 
this  letter  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  fai  into  the  secrets  of  the  cabal 

SA  The  date  It  fixed  by  internal  evidence,  iVom  the  style  in  which  he  rofen  to  last  Sundi^, 
or  the  6th  of  June,  which  wm  the  last  in  which  he  was  at  large ;  and  as  he  also  alludes  to  his 
eiamination,  it  most  have  occurred  the  day  before. 

M  The  messenger  sent  was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  certain  death,  if  the 
Comptroller  was  no  other  than  the  often-dreaded  Sir  ,William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the 
Tower !  The  rery  same  man  whose  appearance  instantly  struck  death  into  the  heart  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  who  so  treated  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  yet  alire,  but  died  this  year,  about  three 
months  after  Crumwell.  He  had  been  Governor  or  Constable  of  the  Tower  from  15M  to  1640, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Gage. 
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against  Cmmwell,  as  well  as  the  charges  preferred  at  first  against  him. 
Treason  was  the  firtA  ;  Injustice  to  the  commonwealth,  hy  winking  at 
comhinations,  conyenticles,  or  such  as  were  offenders  against  the  laws, 
was  the  9ec<md;  Disclosing  a  state  secret,  which,  in  &ct,  ?ras  nothing 
more  than  that  Henry  had  reeolyed  to  divorce  his  Queen  !  was  the  third. 
This  appears  to  haye  heen  the  whole  count  on  this  first  day  ;  and  the 
letter  sent  takes  them  all  up,  in  order.  The  three  charges  he  denies, 
though  in  a  style  which  it  is  painful  to  read.  His  imprecations  on  him- 
self if  any  one  of  these  imputations  were  true,  are  not  only  so  frequent, 
but  so  dreadful,  that  as  in  all  such  cases,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
they  were  well  founded  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  serious  charge, 
that  of  treoion,  so  far  as  it  was  now  laid,  appears  to  have  been  base, 
hollow,  and  incredible.  In  rebutting  it,  one  or  two  singular  circum- 
stances are  disclosed. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  year  1536,  by  CrumweU's  own  sug- 
gestion, a  Court  was  formed,  styled  "  the  Court  of  Augmentations,"  to 
register  and  secure  the  enormous  sums  coming  in  to  the  Crown,  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Here,  it  was  afiirmed,  the  treason  had 
been  uttered  or  disclosed,  and  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1537.  Why 
then  was  not  the  present  witness  seized  for  concealment  ?  Better  men 
had  £edlen  in  these  days  for  no  other  crime.  But  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  accuser  ?  It  was  no  other  than  a  man  already  famous,  or  rather  in* 
famous,  for  ensnaring  state  prisoners.  Richard  Rich,  the  Chancellor  of 
this  very  Court  The  blood  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  if  not  also  of  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  already  upon  him.  He  it  was  who  at  least  en- 
snared them  both  in  one  day ;  so  that  Henry's  Council  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Rich's  baseness  before  now ;  though  still  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  first  insinuations  against  Crumwell  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  Y&rj  Court  which  he  had  himself  established.^  Rich,  in  his  allega- 
tion, referred  to  another  person,  named  Frogmorton,  for  so  Throgmorton 
was  then  often  spelt ;  but  he,  very  conveniently,  could  not  be  present, 
either  to  confirm  or  deny  the  statement.  If  this  was  Michael  Throg- 
morton, of  whom  we  have  before  heard,  a  gentleman  of  famOy,  the  con- 
fidential agent  and  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was  distant  as  far  as  Italy. 
He  had  re-visited  England  in  very  critical  circimistances,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  and  used  to  make  it  his  high  boast,  ever  after,  that  he  had 
then  deceived  or  outwitted  both  Crumwell  and  Sir  Richard  Moryson  in  his 
employ.^    If  this  indeed  be  the  man,  for  we  can  find  no  other,  Rich,  in 


rr  See  vol.  L  p.  480.  Richard  Rich,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Commoni,  was  Solicitor- 
General,  aa  well  aa  Chancellor  of  Aagmentationt.  Afterwards  created  Baron  Rich  of  Leese,  he 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  waa  erer  noted  aa  a  persecntor.  Bnmet,  and  eren  Strjpe,  con- 
foond  him  wUb  Sir  John  Baker,  the  Attorney-General,  a  different  man,  who  was  Chancellor. 
nd  of  Angmentatloni,  but  of  the  "  tenths  and  first-fhilta  ;**  and  was  not  eren  appointed  to  this 
office  till  after  Cmmweirs  death,  or  the  3d  of  Angnst.— l^ynMr'f  Artfmi,  sir.,  p.  709. 

M  See  Tol.  t,  pp.  SU-OaO,    Throgmorton  had  been  attainted  for  treason  in  December  15SB. 
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the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  well  knew  that  he  was  now  touching  Heniy  *s 
tender  toe.  Any  thing  in  the  slightest  connexion  with  Pole,  or  any 
Mend  of  his,  put  him  at  once  into  a  rage.  No  supposition,  however, 
could  he  more  preposterous,  than  that  the  shrewd,  though  fallen  minis- 
ter, should  then  especially  utter  one  word,  or  do  a  single  thing,  border* 
ing  on  treason  against  his  royal  Master ;  much  less  in  presence  of  either 
Rich  or  Throgmorton.  But  what  does  Crumwell  himself  say  in  reply  ? 
We  except  the  imprecations — 

^  And  now,  most  gracions  Prince,  to  the  matter.  First,  where  I  have  been 
accused  to  your  Majesty  of  treason.  To  that  I  say,  I  never,  in  all  my  life, 
thought  willingly  to  do  that  thing  that  might  or  shonld  displease  your  Majesty. 
Mine  accusers  your  Grace  knoweth  ;  God  forgive  them.  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
reign  Lord,  to  my  remembrance,  /  neter  tpake  wUh  ike  CKanceUor  of  the  Aug- 
menUUiofu  and  Throgmorton  together^  at  one  time ;  hut  if  I  did,  I  am  sure  I 
spake  never  of  any  suck  matter.  And  your  Grace  knoweth  what  manner  of 
man  Throgmorton  hath  ever  been,  ever  towards  your  Grace  and  your  proceed- 
ings ;  and  what  Master  Chancellor  hath  been  towards  me,  God  and  he  best 
knoweth.  I  will  ne  can  (neither)  accuse  him.  What  I  have  been  towards 
him,  your  Majesty  right  well  knoweth.  I  would  to  Christ  I  had  obeyed  your 
often  most  gracious  grave  counsels  and  advertisements  ;  then  it  had  not  been 
with  me,  as  now  it  is."  29 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  Crumwell  speaks  in  measured  lan- 
guage, but  as  for  revealing  Henry's  mighty  secret,  this  he  pointedly  re- 
futes. The  minute  style  in  which  Crumwell  dwells  on  this,  the  intended 
dismissal  of  the  Queen,  only  shows  what  a  fastidiously  tyrannical  being, 
and  capricious  even  to  childishness,  his  Master  was.  There  was  not  a 
single  courtier,  nor  even  any  of  the  people  who  cared  one  straw  about 
the  matter,  who  were  not  anticipating  what  he  actually  did  so  soon. 
To  call  it  a  secret  was  ridiculous. 

This  first  examination,  therefore,  if  intended  chiefly  to  ensnare,  which 
it  probably  was,  seems  to  have  failed  of  its  effect.  But  it  was  only  a 
preliminary  step  to  a  far  broader  bill  of  attainder,  without  the  trouble 


>0  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  B.  i.,  fol.  267*  original^  and  printed  in  Ellis*  Letters,  second  series, 
voL  iL,  p.  163-4.  Michael  Throgmorton,  or  Throckmorton,  (a  younger  branch  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  existing  families  in  England,  traced  up  by  Dugdale  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  to  this  day  the  stedfiast  adherents  of  Rome.)  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Throgmorton  of  Coughton,  in  Warwickshire,  who  died  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  153W— 
this  son,  then  a  youth,  being  at  Florence.  He  remained  in  Italy  throughout  life,  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  Cardinal  Pole.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  ho  and  Friar  Peyto  had  been  attainted  for  eighteen  months  past ;  and  as  the 
mother  of  Peyto  was  a  Throgmorton,  they  may  hare  been  related.  In  the  chancel  of  the  little 
church  at  Ullenhall,  in  Warwickshire,  there  is  a  monument  for  Throgmorton's  son,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  was  out,  as  preserTed  by  Dugdale — "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Francis 
Throgmorton,  bom  in  Mantua,  son  of  Michael  Throgmorton  and  Agnes  Hedo— which  Michael 
had  lired  many  years  in  Italy,  in  good  and  great  reputation,  with  bountiful  hospitality,  enter- 
taining most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign-and  receiTod  of  her  gift  the  ipanorsof  Honiley,  Blackwell,  Packhurst,  Winderton,  Ullen- 
hall, and  others,  by  letters  patent.  He  is  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Mantua,*'  having 
died  on  the  1st  of  November  l6B9.—lh^daU'i  fFarwick$hirf,  pp.  749,  818. 
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of  any  fioiher  inquiry,  which  was  brought  into  Parliament  on  Thnrsday 
the  17th.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  every  day 
they  sat  since  the  10th,  was  net  now  present ;  but  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton entered  and  took  his  seat,  and  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  /  The  bill, 
therefore,  was  but  a  mere  form,  in  usual  style,  and  Crumwell's  certain 
di^race,  if  not  death,  was  now  apparent  to  all.  On  Saturday  this  bill 
was  read  the  second  and  third  times,  when  Cranmer  was  present,  and, 
by  his  silence,  acquiesced.  It  was  then  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
where,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  hesitation  or  objections,  as 
it  remained  there  for  ten  days.  In  the  end,  having  drawn  out  another 
bill,  they  sent  both  up  on  the  29th.  The  Lords,  more  zealous  than  ever, 
accepted  the  bill  sent  up,  and  having  read  it  three  times  at  one  sitting, 
the  King  also  assented  on  the  same  day. 

Envied  by  the  nobility,  hated  by  all  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or 
regular,  and  now,  in  consequence  of  these  enormous  subsidies,  by  many 
of  the  Commons,  this  bill  afforded  the  long-sought  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing the  meanest  and  most  ungenerous  hatred.  Against  a  man,  so 
loaded  with  office,  and  so  engrossed  in  all  public  affairs,  it  was  an  easy 
task  to  draw  out  a  bill  of  attainder  sufficiently  long.  Not  that  Crum- 
well  was  such  a  notorious  offender,  compared  with  his  accusers.  To  a 
man  they  had  all  sinned,  as  fiir  as  their  more  limited  sphere  allowed  ; 
and  proceeded  with,  after  the  same  fashion,  few,  if  any  of  them,  could 
have  escaped  with  their  heads  on  their  shoulders.  But  Crumwell's  day 
was  oome,  and  these  men  took  special  care  to  vent  all  their  spleen 
against  him.  They  rated  him  as  '^  a  man  of  very  base  and  low  degree,'* 
who  bad  **  released  persons  convicted  of  misprision  of  treason" — ^had 
«  misused  manifold  sums  of  money" — had  "  appointed  many  to  be  com- 
missioners in  urgent  affairs,  and  granted  passports  to  others,  without 
the  royal  assent" — and  who,  they  repeat,  "  though  a  person  of  as  poor 
and  low  a  degree  as  few  be  within  this  realm,  did  declare  that  he  was 
sure  of  the  King."  He  was,  besides,  "  a  detestable  heretic,  and  en- 
oouxager  of  heresy" — "  had  acquired  by  oppression,  bribery,  extort,  and 
power,  innumerable  sums  of  money  and  treasure" — and  '^  being  so 
enriched,  hath  had  the  nobles  of  the  realm  in  great  disdain,  derision, 
and  detestation,  as  by  express  words,  by  him  most  opprobriously  spoken, 
doth  appear." 

Their  bill  having  passed,  and  the  King  assented,  the  very  next  day, 
no  doubt,  these  men  were  ready  for  Crumwell's  execution,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  in  it ;  but  he  is  not  to  die  for  a  month  to  come.  On 
Henry's  part  there  must  have  been  some  wavering  ;  at  least  he  had 
sent  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord 
Bossel,  (whose  life,  by  the  way,  Crumwell  had  once  saved  when  abroad,) 
with  a  message  to  the  Tower,  informing  the  prisoner  of  the  bill  having 
passed,  and  inquiring  once  more  into  circumstances  connected  with  the 
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last  marmge.  From  the  minute  reply  sent  next  day,  or  the  last  of 
June,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty  had  sent  Crumwell  money,  and  this 
seems  to  have  either  encouraged  the  hope  of  life,  or  led  him  to  plead  the 
more  earnestly  for  it.    At  the  same  time  he  says — 

^  Sir,  upon  my  knees  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  gracious  Majesty  to  he 
good  and  gracious  lord  to  my  poor  son,  the  good  and  virtuous  woman  his  wife, 
(actually  the  sister  of  Henry's  Uut  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,)  and  their  poor 
children,  and  also  to  my  servants  ;  and  this  I  desire  of  your  Grace  for  Christ's 
sake."  He  doses  in  the  following  terms — ^  Written  at  the  Tower  this 
Wednesday,  the  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy  hearty  and  trembling  hand,  of 
your  Highness'  most  heavy  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slavey 
Thomas  Crumwell.    Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  !"30 

For  four  weeks  from  this  date  did  Crumwell  remain  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  while  at  least  two  other  letters  had  been  addressed  by  him  to  the 
King.  According  to  Foxe,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  on  applying 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  to  convey  it,  he  refused,  saying,  that  ''  he 
would  carry  no  letter  to  the  King  from  a  traitor."  Crumwell  then  in- 
quired if  he  would  convey  a  mesaage,  when  he  assented,  on  condition  of 
its  not  being  contrary  to  his  allegiance.  Upon  this,  Crumwell  appealing 
to  the  other  Lords  present  as  to  the  promise,  and  turning  to  the  man, 
only  said — "  You  shall  commend  me  to  the  King,  and  tell  him,  by  the 
time  he  hath  so  well  tried  and  thoroughly  proved  you,  as  I  have  done, 
he  shall  find  you  (u  false  a  man  as  ever  came  about  him,"  If  this  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  shamefully  dissembled  and  deceived 
him,  it  must  have  been  Chancellor  Rich,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  a 
Privy  Counsellor.  The  other  letter  was  conyeyed  by  Ralph  Sadler,  in 
former  days  a  clerk  of  Crumwell's,  whose  fortune  he  had  made ;  a  letter 
which  it  is  said  Henry  commanded  to  be  read  to  him  three  times. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  fallen  minister  had  moved,  was  vastly  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellow  courtiers  ;  and  his  temptations 
being,  therefore,  more  numerous,  the  ambiguity  and  inconsistency  of  his 
character  become  at  last  quite  confounding :  but  still,  compared  with 
others,  equally  servants  of  the  King,  and  near  his  person,  it  may  be 
allowed  that,  proportionally,  Crumwell  was  not  worse  than  they.  And 
now,  considering  that  he  was  a  man  who  unquestionably  had  been  of 
immense  service  to  his  Majesty,  during  by  £ur  the  most  critical  period 
of  his  reign — ^that  he  had  come  to  his  master's  aid,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  greatly  at  a  loss — ^that  he  had  been  his  chief  counsellor  and  stay, 
in  many  an  exigency — and  that,  but  for  his  holding  such  a  tight  and 
steady  rein,  Henry  himself  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  monks  or 


M  Cotton  us.,  Tito*,  B.  1.,  fol.  267.  This  letter,  though  given  by  Burnet  as  complete,  b  rerj 
defectire,  as  well  as  incorrect.  The  omiMions  hare  been  pointed  out  bj  Sir  Henry  Ellb.  See 
"  Original  Letters,"  second  series,  ii.,  p.  100.    See  also  Otho,  c.  z.,  S4I-246. 
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friars — sorely  some  consideration  was  demanded^  and  some  pity  for  the 
man's  life,  who  pled  so  fearfully  for  mercy  at  his  hands.  But  we  should 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagined  that  the  King  was  much  moved,  or 
rather  at  all  affected,  by  all  that  had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  from 
May  downwards,  nay,  and  during  those  very  weeks  of  Grumwell's 
miseiy,  he  was  displaying  the  outrageous  and  increasing  grossness  of 
his  character,  as  well  as  all  its  heartless  gaiety. 

In  the  prospect  of  destroying  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  remembered, 
he  must  hold  a  tilt  and  tournament  at  Greenwich.  So  now,  at  Westmin- 
ster, as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May,  he  had  been  feasting  siunptuously 
with  his  Queeny  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  all  the  Lords,  on  the  veiy  eve  of 
her  divorce,  and  while  that  Parliament  was  sitting,  which  would  soon, 
with  all  due  form,  settle  the  business !  This  feasting,  too,  was  at  the 
dose  of  a  royal  joust,  tournament,  and  barriers,  given  by  certain 
knights.^  Nor  must  these  valiant  knights  pass  unrewarded  for  all 
their  foolery ;  and  therefore  large  portions  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  were  absolutely  given  away  to  divers  of  these 
noble  cavaliers.^  That  priory,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  confiscated 
on  the  29th  of  April,  or  only  two  days  before  the  joust  began !  It  was 
on  its  last  day,  or  the  5th  of  May,  that  Sir  William  Weston  the  prior 
died  of  grief !  It  was  during  their  three  days'  play,  or  on  the  Sd  of 
May,  that  Orumwell,  in  Parliament  and  Convocation,  was  busy  in  pro- 
curing his  tneom^tax,  or  those  enormous  subsidies,  under  the  odium  of 
which  he  at  last  sunk ;  and  once  sunk,  Henry  proceeded  immediately 
with  the  divorce.  His  last  inquiries  sent  to  the  attainted  Crumwell  had 
this  alone  in  view ;  after  which  the  Parliament  instantly  went  on  to  dis- 
play its  accustomed  servility.    Let  the  following  scene  bear  witness. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  July,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  no  doubt  under 
orders,  having  consulted  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  situation,  they,  with 
the  CommonBy  petitioned  their  Sovereign  to  allow  the  Convocation  to  try 
the  validity  of  his  marriage,  and  adjourned  for  two  days  to  afford  time ; 
Henry  having  profEinely  replied — "  that  there  was  nothing  he  held 
dearer  than  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
declaration  of  truth  !"  Cranmer,  who  had  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, concurred  with  this  proposal,  and  was  one  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed. Stephen  Gardiner  expoimded  the  matter  in  order  to  the  Con- 
vocation, informing  the  assembly  that  his  Majesty  had  never  given  his 
inward  consent !  Among  the  disgusting  details,  poor  Crumwell's  letter 
from  the  Tower  was  produced  in  evidence !  The  Bishops,  with  their 
underlings,  were  then  unanimous,  and  presenting  the  sentence  of  nulli- 

*i  Sin  Thomat  SeTmonr,  John  Dadley,  0«OTge  Carew,  Thomas  Poyningt,  Anthonj  Kyng- 
•tone,  <aa  cruel  a  man  aa  his  father,  Sir  William,)  and  Richard  CrumwU,  alias  Williams,  the 
nephew  of  Cmmwell  himself!  Harry  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Surry,  is  also  said  to  hare  been  pre- 
sent They  kept  open  house  at  Durham  Place  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  of  May,  and  feasted 
the  Kfaig  and  Queen,  and  all  the  Lords.— ffottf.  m  Lord  Herbert's  H.  VIII. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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fication  on  the  9th,  next  day  Oranmer  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  marriage  which  he  had  celebrated  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
both  God  and  man ;  when  they  sent  him  and  €(ardiner  down  to  the  Com- 
mons to  report  the  same  !  Orercome  with  fear,  for  it  could  not  be  argu- 
ment, Cranmer  consented  with  all  the  rest.  The  dread  of  0rumwell*8 
doom  might  be  before  his  eyes.  The  Commons  also  haying  given  their 
assent,  not  an  hour  was  now  to  be  lost,  as  the  King's  business  demanded 
haste.  The  very  next  day,  therefore,  being  Sunday,  Norfolk,  South- 
ampton, and  Gardiner  were  at  Richmond,  busy  enough  in  labouring  to 
secure  the  Queen's  consent,  nay,  her  approbation !  They  assigned  to 
her  ;£3000  annually,  with  the  palace  of  Richmond  as  her  residence ; 
but  this  income  was  to  depend  on  her  liying  in  England,  and  aa 
the  King's  gister.  In  conclusion,  she  agreed  literally  to  everything 
proposed,  and,  as  it  is  well  known,  lived  in  this  country  till  her  death, 
seventeen  years  after.^ 

The  whole  of  this  drama,  however,  becomes  a  fiirce,  when  it  is  once 
observed  that  it  had  been  all  arranged,  even  before  that  Henry  was 
petitioned  by  the  Parliament !  '*  All  the  parts  of  it  were  cast,  three 
days  before,  at  the  Privy  Council,  who  commimicated  them  to  Clerk, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  in  a  despatch  of  the  3d  of  July."  ^  But  it  was  even  more 
extraordinary,  that  this  Bishop  had  left  England  by  the  end  of  June,  to 
inform  the  Duke  of  Cleves  of  the  King's  purpose  respecting  his  sister  ; 
nay,  and  before  going  to  the  Duke,  he  was  to  take  Bruges  on  his  way, 
where  the  Emperor  then  was,  and  convey  the  tidings  to  him  !^  Charles 
was  so  delighted,  that  he  instantly  availed  himself  of  Henry's  change 
of  policy.  Before  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  before  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  and  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  death  of  Crumwell,  here  was  a  large  and  pompous  embassy  ai^ 
rived  in  London  from  the  Emperor.  There  was  the  Prince  of  Mace- 
donia, Don  Frederick  Marquis  of  Padula,  the  Marquis  of  Terra  Nova, 
Monsieur  de  Flagy,  and  sixteen  other  gentlemen  in  their  train.^  Ac« 
cording  to  Halle,  on  Thursday  the  22d  of  July,  at  the  Court  at  West* 
minster,  "  they  were  highly  feasted,  well  entertained,  and,  upon  their 
departure  greatly  rewarded."  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  come  in  time  to 
grace  all  the  doings  of  our  tyrannical  Monarch  whatever  these  might 
be.  It  was  only  two  days  after  this,  that,  in  person,  Henry  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  sanctioning  all  the  bills  past,  and  among  the  number, 
that  for  his  own,  his  third  divorce.  Cranmer  was  not  present,  and  as 
for  the  poor  Duke  of  Cleves,  he  could  only  pocket  the  affiront.  A  gene- 
ral pardon  was  then  passed,  with  certain  exceptions.  Among  these  were 
the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  for  "  the  Lady  of  Sarum**  was  not  yet  dis- 
posed of,  though  Crumwell  had  been  eager  enough :  there  was  Crum- 
bs She  died  at  Chelsea,  16th  Jnlj  1557>  tinder  Queen  Karj. 
M  Herbert.    Maddntoth.  »  Herbert  98  Halle. 
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well  himself,  and  Sampson,  the^Bishop  of  Chichester,  whom  he  had  incar- 
cerated.   They  were  all  alike,  at  this  moment,  prisoners  in  the  Tower ! 

Such  were  the  leading  occupations  of  the  King  and  his  Court ;  or  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  and  severe ;  while 
Cmmwell^  once  so  high,  lay  all  the  time  tremhling  for  his  life.  It  was 
not^  however,  that  he  had  heen  suffered  to  remain  without  notice.  On 
the  contrary,  as  if  the  hill  of  attainder,  passed  in  June,  had  not  heen 
sufficient,  his  enemies  were  not  idle  in  furnishing  farther  proof  against 
him ;  and  it  would  have  heen  well  for  his  memoiy,  if  nothing  more 
tangible  had  ever  transpired. 

In  one  of  those  letters  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  is  the 
following  passage  : — "  And,  sir,  that  evs&  /  have  deceived  you  in  any  of 
your  treasure,  mrdy  I  have  {not,)  and  that  God  Almighty  best  knoweth  1  "^ 
This,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
attainted  minister,  and  in  these  terms  of  denial  he  replied  on  Wednes- 
day, or  the  day  after  the  bill  had  passed  against  him.  But,  alas  !  for 
Crumwell's  uprightness,  nay,  and  now  his  veracity  ;  only  eight  days 
after,  when  certain  accounts  came  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  we  have  but  too  sad  proof,  that  his 
hi  too  solemn  assertion,  was  only  making  what  was  bad  still  worse. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  acted  under  him  in  money  matters,  who, 
from  self-interest,  or  in  self-defence,  was  now  become  a  determined  ad- 
herent of  the  accusing  party,  or,  rather,  secretly,  he  had  been  so  all 
along.  This  was  John  Gostwyck,  who  had  been  appointed  treasurer  at 
war  in  1536,  and  afterwards  treasurer  to  the  King's  Court  of  first-fruits 
and  tenths.  Under  Crumwell's  eye,  €h>stwyck  had  disbursed  many  large 
sums,  and  his  accounts  since  November  last,  required  the  royal  sanction 
on  delivering  them  up  to  Southampton,  the  new  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Humbly  requesting  his  Majesty*s  warrant  for  all  he  had  paid,  by  Crum- 
well's  orders,  since  the  7th  of  November,  he  now,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
presented  the  entire  amount,  and  the  various  items  :  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  must  have  been  shielded  from  the  wrath  of  the 
King  ;  since  he  actually  proclaimed  hi$  own  disgrace  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  his  implication  of  the  attainted  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His 
statement  is  entitled — ^^  Accounts  of  the  monies  John  €h>stwyck,  trea- 
surer, had  in  hand,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex,  T.  Crumwell,  was  appre- 
hended, and  of  sums  since  paid  by  him,  1540."^  The  first  article,  ap- 
parently of  set  purpose,  is  expressed  in  the  foUowing  extraordinary  terms : 

**  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  I,  your 


^7  This  b  one  of  the  important  passages  not  giren  bj  Boniet,  in  his  rery  imperfect  copy  of 
the  loiUr.^CotUm  MS.,  Otho,  c.  z.  See  Ellb'  "  Original  Letters."  sec.  ser.,  rol.  iL,  p.  162.  It 
is  cmioiis  enough  that  the  well  known  fire  in  the  Cotton  Library  should  hare  taken  one  mono- 
syllable from  the  manuscript,  respecting  which,  howerer,  there  can  be  no  question,  from  the 
IbUowfaig  words.  »  Ck>tton  MS.,  Appendix,  xzriii.,  fol.  125. 
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most  homble  serranty  John  Goetwyck,  have  jn  my  hands,  which  I  tretasand 
from  time  to  time,  unknown  unto  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which  ifl  had  decUnred 
unto  him,  he  would  hate  ccuued  me  to  di^rse  by  commandment,  without 
WAKBANT,  AS  HEHBTOPORE  I  HATE  DONE,  XM.  li./'  t.  €.  ten  thousand  pounds  !  or 
a  sum  equal  to  about  £150,000  of  the  present  day. 

Rich,  the  Chancellor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  had  been  among 
the  first  accusers,  and  now  came  this  treasurer  of  the  other  Court ; 
who,  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  takes  care  to  glance  at  the  subject 
once  more.  ^  Memdm. — ^That  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  John 
€k>stw7ck,  the  8th  day  of  July,  in  read^  money,  ten  thousand  pounds  ;'* 
a  most  acceptable  intimation  to  Henry  the  Eighth.^ 

Thus  from  those  self-same  money  courts,  which  the  fidlen  Earl  had 
himself  established  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  came  the  arrows 
which  must  haye  pierced  him  through  with  sorrow,  when  near  its  close. 
In  attempting  to  account  for  Crumwell^s  execution,  this  material  charge 
has  never  been  observed  by  any  historian  ;^  but  of  the  injury  he  must 
have  sustained  by  it,  more  especially  after  such  a  solemn  previous  de- 
nial, there  can  be  no  question. 

There  was  no  subject  respecting  which  his  Royal  Majesty  was  more 
jealous  and  severe,  than  that  of  property  of  any  description,  supposed 
to  be  embezzled  or  concealed.    He  had  disturbed  the  last  hours  of 


>•  The  accounts  after  all  are  not  dittingnUhed  for  accuracy.  He  saja,  on  the  8th  of  ixAj, 
that  he  had  paid  by  Cnunwell't  orders,  sinoe  7th  of  NoTember,  £15,828,  ISk  Od.,  for  whidi  he 
now  hnmbly  requests  his  Majesty's  warrant ;  and,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  particniars,  they 
amount  to  not  more  than  £l5,aM,  18i.  5d.,  which  he  sums  up  £]5,7M,  18b.  9d. !  SeTeral  of 
the  items  in  this  acoonat  are  for  too  curious  to  pass  unnoticed :  "  To  William  Oonaon,  for 
transporting  the  Queen's  Grace  from  Calais  to  Dorer  £aO(r— besides  other  sums  amounting  to 
aboTe  £700,  connected  with  Anne's  coming.  These,  when  added  to  others  in  Sir  John  Wil> 
liams'  Account-roll,  raise  the  expense  to  above  £4000.  But,  besides,  we  have  here  £6300^  Si.  4d. 
for  the  great  wardrobe  already  paid,  and  £S970, 18s.  lid.  still  to  pay— or,  in  all,  £13,274, 9s.  Id. 
The  entire  expense,  howoTor,  was  more  than  this,  which  was  a  pretty  good  sum  in  those  days, 
for  only  one  wrong  step,  or  a  political  marriage  followed  by  unmixed  misery.  In  this  same 
account,  howerer,  we  have  items  of  a  very  different  character.  "  To  Benedict  (Benedetto  the 
Florence  artist,)  and  others,  for  workmanship  upon  the  King's  tomb,  £l4S,  lis.  lOd.  And  fw 
6800  weight  of  copper  delivered  for  the  same  tomb,  £77>  5a.  3d."  "  Item.  To  know  whether  I 
shall  pay  for  the  workmanship  of  your  Majesty's  tomb  monthljt,  which  will  amount  to  about 
£2a"  All  this  was  in  pursuance  of  the  design  commenced  by  fFoUep,  for  whidi  he  had  paid 
Benedetto  4250  ducats  f6r  work  done  ten  years  ago !  The  stately  tomb  was  never  finished,  but 
a  hundred  years  after  Henry's  death  it  was  taken  down  and  sold  by  order  of  Parliament.  Thus 
in  the  shape  of  a  monument  to  their  memory,  Hemy  nil.,  fVottqf,  and  CrumweUy  lie  alike  vn- 
disUngttWted :  but  that  such  sums  should  have  been  paying  now,  and  included  in  this  last  ac- 
count under  Crum  well's  eye,  is  singular  enough. 

This  unprincipled  underling.  Oottw^dc,  was  bom  at  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  next 
year  was  purchasing  that  lordship  irom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  persecutor  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Oostwyck,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  soaie- 
time  after  this,  as  member  for  the  county,  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  Cranmer  also,  for  heresy. 
This  being  done  openly  in  Parliament,  it  soon  reached  the  King's  ear.  But  allowed  as  he  was 
to  escape  now,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  then.  "  Go."  said  Henry  to  one  of  his  privy 
counsellors,  "  and  tell  that  tarlet  Gostwyck,  that  if  he  do  not  acknowledge  hb  fault  unto  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  so  reconcile  himself  towards  him,  that  he  may  b^me  his  good  Lord, 
I  will  soon  both  make  him  a  poor  Gottwpck,  and  otheneise  punish  Mm,  to  the  example  of 
others."  The  family,  an  ancient  one,  was  afterwards  mined  by  electioneering  contests,  and  tha 
property  is  now  in  the  possessten  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.— J^«on'«  Brit.  Beds.,  p.  180.  St^yp^t 
Cranmett  folio,  p.  123. 

^  It  was  only  first  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Henry  ElUt  in  1897. 
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Wolsey  by  eager  inquiries,  through  Kingstone,  as  to  a  sum  of  inferior 
amount,  which,  after  all,  was  none  of  his  own.^^  And  the  eagle  eye 
with  which  he  searched  after  the  jewels,  the  money  and  trinkets,  or  the 
ttufta  they  phrased  it,  belonging  to  all  attainted  persons,  often  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  features  of  the  perfect  miser — 

Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest. 

Pity  for  either  man  or  woman,  high  or  low,  at  such  a  time,  was  en- 
tirely absorpt  in  desire  for  their  property.  And  well  did  Crumwell 
know  all  this ;  so  well,  that  in  his  most  earnest  letter  to  his  Majesty, 
he  had  done  the  yery  utmost  to  make  the  string  yibrate— "  If  it  had 
been,  or  were  in  my  power,**  said  he,  ''  to  make  you  so  rich,  as  ye  might 
enrich  aU  men,  God  help  me  as  I  would  do  it."  Long,  too  long,  had  he 
acted,  and  powerfully,  as  Purreyor-general  to  this  prodigal  Monarch, 
and  often  had  he  fed  this  appetite  for  property  and  money ;  but  the 
more  he  had  done  so,  it  had  only  increased  in  vigour,  with  yarious  other 
odious  passions. 

How  long  this  man,  Gostwyck,  had  taken  to  accumulate  so  large  an 
amount,  unknown  to  his  superior ;  and  when,  or  whether  he  intended 
to  disclose  his  strange  course,  he  does  not  state  ;  but  the  style  in  which 
he  now  expressed  himself,  left  the  mind  of  such  a  being  as  Henry,  open 
to  unbounded  suspicion.  Intelligence  hx  less  astounding  was  more  than 
raffident  to  have  produced  a  tumult  of  rage  ;  and  from  some  reference 
made  to  Crumwell,  by  his  impetuous  master  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  his  son,  we  haye  considerable  eyidence 
that  his  death  occurred  at  such  a  moment.^  Although,  therefore,  there 
had  been  no  other  discoyery,  this  alone,  in  connexion  with  the  clamours 
of  80  many  of  his  courtiers,  may  serye  to  account  for  the  final  determina- 
tion respecting  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  all  his  possessions.^  Only  four 
days  after  Parliament  was  dissolyed,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
28th  of  July,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  and  buried  within  its  walls, 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  yincula,  where  so  many  victims  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  to  which  so  many  followed.  All  his  property  was,  of 
course,  forfeited  to  the  crown.^ 


41  Stnga'B  CftTendiah,  I,  p.  31& 

4t  Eetaj  is  nid  to  hare  wbbed  for  hb  Crumwell  again,  and  even  to  bare  lamented  hit  fall 
after  ft  was  too  late,  but  at  all  eronte,  within  five  months  after  hit  death  he  created  hit  only  ton, 
Ongarjt  Baron  Crumwell,  restorinff  or  conferring  certain  property,  and  eummoning  him,  at  Baron 
to  Parliament.   See  a  letter  from  hit  lady,  confirmatory.    Cotton  MS.,  Vespat.  F.  xiiL,  fol.  157. 

4t  Marflliac,  the  French  ambattador,  had  taid,  what  Le  Grand  took  for  granted,  that  among 
Cnunweirt  correspondence  with  Germany,  there  wat  found  eridence  of  hb  baring  betrayed  the 
eonfidence  of  bit  Sorereign  to  thete  princet ;  and  npon  this  tecond-hand  astertion  alone,  Lin- 
gsnl  bangs  tho  irritation  of  Henry  at  the  moment.  But  there  it  no  substantial  eridence  of  this, 
though  the  Frenchman  might  hear  as  much  and  more,  among  the  clamours  to  which  we  hare 
allsded.  The  bill  of  attainder,  such  as  it  was,  carries  no  proof ;  but  chaiges  as  to  sums  of  money 
an  there  twice  mentioned. 

44  Cmm  well's  boose  in  London  was  rituate  where  the  Hall  of  the  Draper's  Company  now 
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Upon  a  final  survey  of  the  extraordinary^onrse  of  Thomas 
Gmmwell,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of 
very  superior  natural  parts,  and  that  they  were  employed 
with  extraordinary  diligence  and  industry.  As  to  worldly 
afiairs,  his  judgment  is  said  to  have  been  methodical  and 
solid,  his  memory  strong  and  retentive,  and  that  no  one  was 
more  dexterous  in  finding  out  the  designs  of  men  and  courts, 
nor  any  man  more  reserved  in  keeping  a  secret.  He  has  been 
represented  as  mindful  of  favours  bestowed  upon  him  in  earlier 
life,  as  considerate  of  the  poor  in  their  suits,  and  bountiful  to 
those  who  were  in  greater  need  ;  but  if  all  this  be  granted,  it 
only  lends  additional  regret  to  the  positive  transactions  which 
have  been  here  recorded. 

With  regard  to  his  state  of  mind,  or  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  sentiments  at  the  moment  of  death,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  necessity  of  simply  saying — ^to  his  own  just  and  unerring 
Judge,  he  then  stood  or  fell.  To  draw  any  rash  or  positive 
conclusion  respecting  the  dead,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
from  what  was  uttered  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  is 
not  merely  presumptuous ;  it  may  injure  the  living,  and 
damage  the  improvement  to  be  drawn  by  survivors,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  entire  character.  Historians  have  dif- 
fered in  opinion,  it  is  true,  respecting  Crumwell'*s  exit,  but 
they  had  not  sufficiently  investigated  his  previous  character, 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  the  leading  transactions  of 
his  administration,  and  his  own  letters.  In  tracing  the  one, 
and  perusing  the  other,  though  predisposed  in  his  favour  on 
the  whole,  we  have  been  compelled  at  an  early  period  of  his 
public  career,  to  rank  him  as  a  man  but  very  low  :  and  since 
he  has  been  so  frequently  held  up  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  we  have  anxiously  watched,  and  waited  for  a  change 
to  the  better,  but  have  waited  for  this  in  vain.  His  progress, 
even  unto  death,  must  ever  be  painful  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  and  his  fall,  as  before  observed,  when  duly  considered, 
is  far  more  affecting  than  even  that  of  Wolsey.  A  man'^s 
ambition,  indeed,  is  generally  in  proportion  to  his  capacity, 
and  that  of  both  men  was  confessedly  very  great ;  but  then 
Grumwell  knew  much  more  of  the  theory  of  Christianity  than 

•taiidB,  in  Throgniorton's  Street,  near  its  Junction  with  Broad  Street,  and  was  sold  by  Heniy  to 
that  Company  in  1541.  A  curious  description  of  its  interior,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  its  appear- 
ance, maj  be  seen  in  Herbert's  History  of  the  Lirery  Companies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47I-72> 
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his  predecessor,  and  had  enjoyed  far  better  opportunities  of 
¥ritnessing  its  inflaence.  Unhappy  man  !  at  the  close  of  his 
transient  career,  and  because  ambitious,  at  last  infatuated,  it 
almost  seems  as  though  he  had  determined  to  wade  through 
contempt,  into  posthumous  disgrace,  and  confound  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  as  to  his  real  character.  Hence  the  differ- 
ent views  which  have  been  given  of  the  same  individual ;  yet 
the  course  pursued  by  him  admits  of  explanation,  though  it 
be  one  awfully  illustrative  of  poor  human  nature. 

The  King,  from  selfish  motives,  is  understood  to  have  re- 
gretted his  death,  and  soon  promoted  his  son.  Norfolk  and 
Gku'diner  were  the  willing  instruments  of  his  ruin :  between 
the  former  and  Grumwell  there  had  existed  a  deadly  hatred, 
which  will  be  abundantly  evident,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  comes 
forward  to  his  day  of  terror,  and  the  exposure  of  his  charac- 
ter, when  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Monarch  was  approach- 
ing to  its  awful  termination. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  end  of  Thomas  Grumwell,  the 
servant  and  successor  of  Thomas  Wolsey ;  but  it  is  with  their 
official,  far  more  than  their  personal  characters,  that  the  his- 
torian and  posterity  have  to  do.  They  were  Henry'^s  two 
great  men;  for  he  never  had  a  third.  At  certain  periods, 
each  of  them  possessed  no  small  influence  over  him ;  and 
though  the  surrender  of  his  own  opinions  at  any  moment,  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  was  out  of  the  question,  still,  by 
their  skill  in  suggestion,  he  was  swayed  to  a  degree,  of  which, 
at  the  moment,  he  was  not  fully  aware.  With  no  succeeding 
men  did  the  King  ever  so  act,  and  at  this  crisis,  the  change 
is  not  only  apparent,  but  striking.  Both  Wolsey  and  Grum- 
well had  enjoyed  some  resemblance  to  a  premier.  They  were 
consulted  generally,  and  were  the  instruments  employed  to 
execute  almost  all  the  royal  commands  ;  but  Henry,  from  this 
moment,  became  more  emphatically  his  own  minister. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view,  seldom  if  ever  be- 
fore pointed  out,  in  which  the  Monarch  and  his  two  Ministers 
demand  grave  consideration  ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  one  in 
which  posterity  ever  since  has  been  concerned,  and  is  con- 
cerned still.  These  men  formed  a  trio^  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  England;  nay,  whether  before  or  since,  no  three 
men  ever  occupied  the  same  position.  The  moral  characters 
of  all  the  three  are  already  before  the  reader,  and  cannot  be 
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forgotten  as  sufficiently  melancholy  ;  but  of  the  importance  of 
their  position,  €U  official  men,  any  one  is  able  to  judge,  as 
soon  as  he  observes  that  their  influence  continues  to  the 
present  hour.  Wolsey  and  Orumwell  were  the  only  two  in- 
dividuals who  sustained  an  office  which  had  been  unknown 
before,  and  has  been  unknown  since,  in  this  country,  or  in 
any  other.  This,  it  may  be  anticipated,  was  that  of  Vicar- 
peneral^  and  though  it  died  with  the  last,  the  question  is 
whether  its  results  died  also. 

The  curious  peculiarities  of  this  ominous,  and  most  event- 
ful movement,  have  been  already  detailed.  Wolsey,  in  gra- 
tification of  his  own  lofty  ambition  when  in  France,  obtained 
this  office  from  Borne ;  and,  upon  returning  home,  thus  afforded 
to  his  royal  Master,  as  it  were  accidentally,  the  first  taste  of 
what  was  called  spiritual  power.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  palate  of  such  a  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  per- 
son as  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  though  the  first  Vicar-general 
soon  died,  the  thirst  which  he  had  first  provoked,  remained. 
The  dominion  of  our  English  Monarch  ended,  precisely  where 
that  of  conscience  commenced ;  but  as  the  man  sought  only 
the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  his  own  evil  passions,  hav- 
ing once  encroached,  and  once  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
that  sacred  domain,  he  soon  determined  to  take  full  possession, 
and  prescribe  to  all  his  subjects  not  merely  what  they  were  to 
pay,  but  what  mrrender^  and  what  believe !  The  King  saw 
standing  before  him,  nothing  more  than  a  commoner  and  a 
layman,  against  whom  also  he  had  entertained  strong  personal 
prejudice;  yet,  boldly  resolving,  he  at  once  raised  Crumwell 
to  be  Vicar-Greneral ;  and  strengthening  the  appointment  by 
still  more  authority,  gave  him  also  a  civil  office  of  equal  alti- 
tude, to  correspond.  He  made  him  Vicegerent  and  Vicar- 
general,  or  the  shadow  of  himself,  simply  to  gain  his  own  am- 
bitious and  avaricious  purpose ;  and  this  once  gained,  there 
were  to  be  Vicegerents  or  Vicars-general  in  England  no 
more !  All  the  official  men  who  remained,  of  whatever 
description,  let  them  wince  as  they  might,  were  to  be  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  royal  potter,  and  so  they  proved. 

Thus,  however  licentious  the  Monarch  was,  his  skill  in 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  his  being  giffced  with 
talents  of  no  inferior  order,  become  equally  manifest.  These 
two  men  had  formed  a  bridge  for  him  to  pass  over,  and  down 
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he  sat,  in  his  usurpation  of  power,  superior  and  unknown  to 
any  King  in  Europe.  The  first  Vicar-general,  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  office,  had  helped  bim  to  his  title  of  ''  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,'^  no  matter  though  it  was  the  old  learning; 
the  second  fixed  him  in  his  seat,  as  ^^  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;^  and  though  Henry  died,  after  all,  an 
adherent  of  the  Boman  faith,  still  it  is  matter  of  history, 
that  both  titles  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors  on  the  throne. 
Confirmed  by  Henry'^s  most  tractable  Parliament,  in  1544,  the 
titles  thus  assumed  have  not  only  continued  to  be  worn,  but 
they  have  extended  in  their  application  over  a  broader  surface.^ 
Here  then  is  a  link,  or  rather  the  first  link  of  a  chain,  con- 
necting the  last  three  hundred  years  with  the  existing  age ; 
and  it  is  this  which  entitles  the  past  transactions  to  a  degree 
of  deliberate  reflection  common  to  no  other  period,  before  or 
since.  That  this  was  a  point  of  time,  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences, is  allowed  by  all,  and  so  the  steps  taken  were  initia- 
tory ;  though  to  follow  this  line  of  connexion  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  is  a  task  from  which  we  are  relieved,  by  the 
design  of  these  pages.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  only  be  ob- 
served, that  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  evince  the  long- 
extended  bearing  of  this  remarkable  era ;  for  among  all  the 
changes  since,  not  one  has  neutralised  the  influence  and  ef- 
fects of  Henry'^s  claims.  In  their  own  day,  and  after  their 
own  fashion  by  the  movements  already  described,  neither 
Henry  nor  Crumwell,  with  Cranmer  to  assist,  accomplished 
their  end.  The  King  and  his  Vicar-general,  with  the  primate 
in  union,  first  proposed  for  the  kingdom  "  peace  and  conten- 
tation,'*'  and  soon  after  "unity  of  opinion  ;"*"  but  they  originated, 
nay  fomented  the  reverse,  and  the  only  solid  acquisition  of  the 
day  was  money — money  for  the  royal  exchequer.  As  for  the 
new  titles,  and  the  claims  involved,  there  were  two  opinions 

45  Abont  July  1M1,  we  hare  an  amuing  instance  of  Henry's  Jealoaiy  at  to  one  of  thoee  titlea, 
in  bis  being  so  offended  with  Jamee  V.  styling  himself  "  Defender  of  the  Christian  Faith.**  This 
is  expressed  by  Wriothsley,  In  the  following  terms:  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sadler,  there  were 
conTeyed  hither  from  Scotland,  sundry  little  books  imprinted ;  and  amongst  others,  one  entitled 
*  The  trumpet  af  Honour^*  wherein,  in  the  very  titling,  in  the  first  front  of  the  book,  the  King 
yonr  Master  taketh  upon  him,  a  piece  of  the  title  of  the  King's  Majesty;  the  King  yonr  Master 
being  therein  called  '  Defintcur  qflhe  Chrittien  Feiih,*  whereby  his  Majesty  should  hare  great 
canse  to  think  more  than  nnklndness,  if  he  would  willingly  take  Ms  title  upon  him.  And  the 
conjecture  is  the  more  pricking,  because  he  added  thereto  the  Chrittien  faith,  as  though  there 
should  be  any  other  than  the  Christian  £sith ;  which  seemeth  to  have  another  meaning  in  it,  than 
one  good  Prince  can  think  of  another,  much  less  a  friend  of  his  friend,  or  a  nephew  of  his  uncle, 
if  he  would  ibow  himself  to  esteem  his  friendship."— Got.  State  Papers,  toI.  t.,  p.  181. 
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then,  and,  without  intermission,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
since.  No  nation  upon  earth  has,  on  the  whole,  been  more 
loyal  to  their  Kings,  or  more  submissive  to  the  civil  Magis- 
trate, as  a  branch  of  that  duty  which  Christianity  enforces ; 
and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  far  removed  from 
the  iron  and  brutal  reign  which  we  have  been  contemplating, 
the  same  subject  which  so  divided  the  people  of  England  then, 
still  divides  the  nation ;  and  though  possessed  of  ten-fold  more 
intelligence,  divides  it  far  more  thoroughly,  than  it  ever  did, 
or  ever  could,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Strange !  after  the  long  and  varied  course  of  her  eventful 
history ;  after  the  sun  has  risen  and  set  upon  this  favoured 
land  more  than  a  million  of  times,  that  for  every  line,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  which  was  printed  then,  at  the  present  moment 
there  should  be  a  thousand.  One  day,  to  our  posterity,  this 
must  of  necessity  appear  passing  strange. 

But  to  return.  The  unwarrantable  power  in  wMch  Henry  had  now  re- 
solved, not  only  to  reign,  but  direct  and  govern,  appeared  at  this  moment 
in  all  its  enormity ;  for  only  two  days  after  he  had  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  an  event  occurred,  full  of  perplexity  to  all  parties  in  his  kingdom. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  been  impeached  or  attainted  during  this 
Parliament,  and  according  to  the  fashion  which  Orumwell,  no  doubt 
with  the  royal  sanction,  had  so  unconstitutionally  and  cruelly  intro- 
duced, amoimted  to  not  fewer  than  a  roimd  dozen :  and  six  of  these 
were  ordered  for  execution  forty-eight  hours  after  the  scene  in  the 
Tower.  As  if  awfully  to  verify  the  expressions  which  Henry  had  or- 
dered Orumwell  to  utter,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session — that  "  he 
leaned  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  neither  to  the  one  party  nor  to  the 
other'' — ^three  of  eacA  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  that  is,  three,  for  what 
they  called  heresy,  and  three  for  denying  the  King's  mpremacy  !  The 
three  former  were  no  other  than  Dr,  Barnes,  and  even  Garret  and 
Jerome.  The  names  of  the  latter  were  Abel,  Featherstone,  and  Powell. 
One  of  each  class  being  placed  upon  the  same  hurdle,  by  way  of  equally 
vilifying  both,  thus  they  were  dragged  from  the  Tower  to  East  Smith- 
field.  No  person  present,  not  even  the  Sheriff,  could  answer  Babnes, 
wherefore  he  and  his  companions  were  put  to  death  ;  but  they  all  suf- 
fered with  great  constancy  at  the  stake,  while  the  others  were  hung  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  spot !  A  foreigner,  it  has  been  said,  who 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  country  is  this !  on 
the  one  side  they  are  hanging  the  Pope's  friends,  on  the  other  they  are 
burning  his  enemies."  Both  parties  seeing  their  adherents  go  dragged 
to  destruction,  were  alike  shocked  and  disgusted. 
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According  to  the  general  Toice  and  opinion,  the  man  who  was  at  the 
root  of  this  barhaiitj  was  Gardiner^  originating  in  his  pique  against 
Barnes.  The  imputation  he  tried  to  evade,  and  in  print ;  yet  in  vain, 
for  it  attached  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  the  cruel  procedure  to 
bath  parties  had  become  successful,  through  the  existing  division  among 
Heniy's  courtiers.  Both  divisions  equally  disowned  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  servility,  and  to  a  man  they 
had  already  sanctioned  the  assumption  of  mental  supremacy  by  a 
Monarch,  who  so  f&r  firom  having  any  command  over  himself,  was 
governed  solely  by  his  own  unrestrained  passions.  Such,  therefore,  was 
the  first  act  of  Henry,  after  he  became,  more  signally  his  oim  minis- 
ter ;  and  if  only  for  the  first  fortnight  we  observe  his  course,  it  will  be 
found  sufiidently  characteristic. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  of  July,  the  King  had  sanctioned  the  biU  for 
his  third  divorce,  and  then  dissolved  Parliament  On  Wednesday  the 
28th,  he  had  put  Crumwell  to  death,  and  two  days  after,  BABiru, 
Jbbome,  and  Garret,  with  three  others.  Only  ten  days  after  this,  or 
on  Sunday  the  8th  of  August,  his  Majesty  was  married  once  more,  by 
Cranmer,  that  is  a  second  time  within  the  same  year,  and  to  his  fifth 
Queen,  Catharine  Howard,  daughter  of  Edmond  Howard,  and  niece  to 
the  Buke  of  Norfolk ;  the  marriage  and  presentation  at  Court  being  on 
the  same  day.  The  uncle  and  niece  are  understood  to  have  had  no 
small  share  in  these  bloody  catastrophes ;  but  Henry  had  obtained  his 
wishes,  promising  himself,  in  the  sequel,  no  small  enjoyment.  Nothing, 
indeed,  it  has  been  said,  could  exceed  his  matrimonial  contentment ; 
but  a  little  time  will  shew  how  long  it  continued.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  gentlemen  of  ''  the  old  learning"  teemed  to  have  recovered  all  the 
influence  and  favour  they  had  lost,  under  the  sway  of  Cnmiwell.  In 
the  sunmier  Lord  Lisle  had  been  recalled  firom  Calais,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Lord  William  Howard,  the  brother  of  the  Buke  of  Norfolk  ; 
and  in  order  to  cany  on  his  amicable  connexion  with  the  Emperor,  in 
the  month  of  November,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
sent  as  ambassador.  He  had  not,  however,  come  to  any  audience  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  what  transpired  during 
his  absence  of  eleven  months.  "  The  reigning  Queen,"  says  Lingard, 
"  first  attracted  the  royal  notice  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Bishop  of 

WlKCHBSTlB." 

Such  was  the  year  1540,  so  fiir  as  secular  affairs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Court,  were  concerned.  They  enable  us  to  view,  with  greater  ad- 
vantage and  effect,  their  striking  contrast,  in  a  separate,  and  widely 
diffiarent  department. 

For  the  five  first  months  of  this  year,  the  most  powerful 
subject  iu  the  kingdom  had  been  rising  to  the  top  of  his  am- 
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bition.  It  was  Grumwell,  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon 
him,  and  crowned  with  an  Earldom — an  Earldom  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  or  by  far  the  most  miserable  period  of  his  exist- 
ence.^ He  is  now  dead,  and  buried  in  that  Tower,  to  which 
he  had  often  sent  others.  But  as  he  had  finally  shown  him- 
self ardent  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  being  printed,  we  are 
now  furnished  with  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  as  to  whether 
the  progress  of  this  cause  depended  on  the  life  of  any  such 
man,  or  was  at  all  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Vicegerent 
and  last  Vicar-general. 

The  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  properly  so  called,  it  has  been 
our  imperative  duty  to  preserve  from  being  injured  or  mis- 
taken, by  identifying  it  with  any  doubtful  or  disputable 
human  character,  however  conspicuous  on  the  page  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Let  every  man  occupy  the  place  belonging  to 
him,  but  that  cause,  correctly  speaking,  can  be  associated 
only  with  the  consistent  and  sincere.  In  no  other  in  this 
country  has  the  Almighty  so  reigned,  and  so  conspicuously, 
as  an  overruler.  Even  historically,  therefore,  to  drag  in  any 
man,  as  though  it  depended  at  all  upon  him,  simply  because 
he,  at  some  moment,  happened  to  be  in  office  or  in  power  as 
a  political  agent,  is  only  betraying  the  cause  to  the  common 
enemy  of  Divine  Revelation.  This  is  an  error  which  has 
been  committed  too  long,  and  by  too  many  historians. 

In  reference  to  Grumwell,  the  noble  warfare  which  has  been 
already  detailed,  had  not  only  commenced  long  before  he  was 
even  heard  of,  but  it  had  proceeded  in  spite  of  him,  after  he 
was  known  and  in  power.  Indeed,  after  the  year  1637,  he, 
or  any  such  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  cannot  appear  in  any 
higher  character,  than  that  of  ^^  one  who  had  tarried  at  home, 
and  now  divided  the  spoil.'*'*  Crumwell''8  warmth  in  sanction- 
ing, at  the  decline  of  his  career,  or  even  pressing  forward  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  sufficiently  accounted  for, 
as  resulting  from  political  expediency.  Acting,  as  he  has 
been  proved  to  have  done  in  other  respects,  it  could  proceed 
from  no  higher  motive ;  and  when  John  Foxe,  in  his  jirti 
edition,  compares  his  zeal  to  that  of  Jehu^  in  the  days  of  old, 
he  is  far  more  accurate,  than  in  many  expressions  which  he 
substituted  afterguards,  in  his  long  and  confused  eulogy  or  de- 

<•«  From  the  18th  of  April  to  the  S8th  of  July. 
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fence.  He  lived  too  near  the  time  indeed,  to  know  as  mnch 
as  we  do ;  bat  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  he,  and  others 
after  him,  said  little  more  than  he  did  at  first.  This  zeal, 
too,  does  not  appear  to  have  involved  Crumwell  in  any  per- 
sonal expense,  except  in  the  case  of  Coverdale'*s  Bible,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  not  succeed.  If  there  was  any  in  the 
afl^r  at  Paris,  which  is  not  likely,  as  he  was  acting  under 
Henry'^s  application  to  the  French  King,  it  could  be  but 
trifling;  since  the  books  were  afterwards  sold,  the  parson 
paying  one-half,  and  the  people  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  events  of  the  day,  if  fairly  reported, 
disentangle  this  glorious  cause,  and  place  it  altogether  out  of 
the  way  of  being  confounded,  either  with  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  other  respects,  or  the  men  who  governed  the  country. 
On  the  part  of  man,  assuredly,  it  was  neither  by  might  or 
power  that  Divine  Revelation,  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
fomid  its  way  into  our  native  land,  or  afterwards  spread ; 
for  his  might  and  power  were  leagued  against  it.  Of  this, 
(rem  year  to  year,  we  have  already  had  proof  all-sufficient. 
Yet  so  egregiously  inaccurate  have  been  the  representations 
of  subsequent  historians,  that  mere  official  characters  have 
been  brought  forward,  so  as  to  overshadow  those  of  humbler 
name.  The  latter  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  they 
bore  all  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  they  sustained  the 
entire  expense;  they  ran  all  the  risk,  and  they  must  no 
longer  stand  concealed  behind  any  man.  The  farmery  and 
not  until  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  tide,  tardily  lent  offi- 
cial sanction  at  one  time,  and  then  capriciously,  or  rather 
wickedly,  withdrew  it  at  another,  although  that  sanction, 
when  offered,  literally  cost  them  nothing,  or  nothing  worthy 
of  any  notice. 

But  not  only  have  historians  erred  egregiously,  and  led 
their  readers  astray :  men  who  ought  to  have  searched  more 
deeply,  and  been  folly  informed,  have,  very  boldly,  founded 
arguments,  in  our  highest  courts  of  law,  upon  assertions 
which  were  grossly  incorrect  in  point  of  fact ;  and  this,  too, 
when  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Let  one  instance 
suffice  for  the  present,  as  the  subject  must  afterwards  be  more 
fully  explained.  Two  hundred  years  certainly  had  afforded 
time  sufficient  to  have  known  and  established  the  truth ;  yet 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  this  period,  in  1758,  when 
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the  Solicitor-General  of  England  was  pleading  before  Lord 
Mansfield  and  other  judges,  and  talking  wildly  of  the  King 
having  by  prerogatiw  several  copy-rights,  he  actually  stated  in 
open  Court,  as  his  third  ground  for  so  pleading,  that  ^^  ^  trans^ 
IcOion  ofths  GrecU  English  Bible  under  Grafton^  teas  pmforsned 
at  the  Eing''s  eaj>ense !  Although  this  was  too  bad,  there  was 
no  person  present  who  was  able  historically  to  confront  him.^ 
Henry's  character,  no  doubt,  involved  the  most  singular 
contradictions.  He  was  avaricious  and  prodigal,  at  different 
moments,  in  nearly  equal  extremes.  He  has  been  said  to 
have  diced  away  the  bells  of  suppressed  houses,  and  to  have 
lost  thousands  of  the  spoil  at  play,  but  he  certainly  never 
spent  his  money  in  printing  Bibles.  From  all  we  have  seen 
already,  of  course  it  was  impossible  that  the  King  could  pos- 
sess any  heart-felt  interest  in  the  Word  of  GU>d.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  upon  every  hand  sin  abounded,  and  thus 
the  high  favour  of  God  to  this  country  became  the  more  con- 
spicuous; but  so  distant  was  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Yorke 
from  the  truth,  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  yet  been  ad- 
duced of  Henry  the  Eighth  having  ever  been  at  any  ex- 
pense whatever,  in  printing  one  solitary  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Hitherto,  we  may  aver,  we  have  made  this  suffi- 
ciently plain ;  and  as  for  the  future,  we  shall  see  presently 
who  was  at  the  expense,  when  even  the  editions  with  Gran- 
mer's  or  TunstaPs  name  on  the  title-page,  came  to  be  issued. 
But  with  regard  to  poor  Grafton,  so  unceremoniously  robbed 
of  all  due  credit  and  honour,  after  having,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, personally  embarked  so  large  a  sum  in  the  undertaking, 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  he  had  received  as  yet  no  more 
than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  outlay  of  capital ;  and  that, 
ere  long,  he  found  himself  safely  lodged  in  the  Fleet  prison ; 
from  whence  the  zealous  Bishops,  ever  true  to  their  character, 
and  under  this  self-same  Henry  VIII.,  would  by  no  means 
relieve  him  till  he  had  given  his  bond  for  ^100  (equal  to 
^1500  now,)  that  he  would  print  no  more  Bibles^  nor  sdl  buj 
more,  until  a  certain  period — and  when  was  that !  Not  until 
the  King  and  the  clergy  should  ($ffree  upon  a  translation, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall   see,  they  never  did.^ 

47  Blackstone,  L,  pp.  ]0^  113. 
M  Prjnn't  MS.,  Inner  Temple.     Foze»  Lewis,  and  others,  by  mistake,  hare  raised  the  fine 
to  £300.    It  has  been  snggested  that  Whitchurch  may  also  hare  been  punished.    He  was,  but 
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Here,  however,  we  have  at  least  one  proof  that  as  far  as 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch  had  been  concerned  in  printing, 
these  were  ondertakings  in  which  no  part  of  the  royal  money, 
or  that  of  the  Exchequer,  had  ever  been  involved.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  had  one  farthing  of  Heury''s  property  been 
embarked,  it  would  have  been  at  the  peril  of  these  Bishops  to 
have  so  proceeded,  and  they  never  would. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  take  up 
the  second  series  of  Bibles,  or  the  result  of  Tyndale'^s  exer- 
tions, as  still  more  visible  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
Scriptures  which  were  printed  and  published  before  the  fece 
of  the  notorious  Bonner.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
now,  in  fact,  see  the  Bible  of  1537,  as  already  described,  with 
nothing  more  than  certain  verbal  alterations  here  and  there  ; 
some  of  which  were  not  improvements,  and  others,  though 
now  attempted,  in  the  end  did  not  prevail ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  introduced  Bible,  and  verbally,  as  first  import- 
ed, is  to  be  reprinted,  again  and  again. 

But,  first,  and  with  regard  to  those  large  Bibles  of  different 
dates,  to  which  the  name  of  Granmer  was  affixed  in  the  title- 
page,  or  /our  in  number,  and  other  two  editions,  with  the 
names  of  Tunstal  and  Heath,  and  not  Cranmer'^s,  or  six  dis- 
tinct editions  in  all ;  such  has  been  the  confusion,  that  they 
have  hitherto  baffled  the  research  of  all  our  bibliographers. 
Preceding  authors  having  failed,  Dibdin  happens  to  be  the 
last  who  attempted  an  explanation,  and  he  fairly  gives  up  the 
subject  in  despair.  '^  After  all,^^  says  he  in  conclusion, 
"  there  seems  to  be  some  puzzle,  or  unaccountable  variety,  in 
the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  1540  and  1541.  The  confiosion 
itself,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for.  All  those  largest  black- 
letter  Bibles  are  most  interesting  relics,  for  such  was  the 
ordeal  through  which  they  passed,  first  in  Heury''s  reign, 
and  then  under  his  daughter  Mary ;  such  the  havoc  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  such 
the  enmity  evinced  by  official  men,  that  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  any  of  them  remain.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  number 
left,  or  surviving,  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  their  history.     The  consequence,  however,  has  been, 

bj  DO  raeuis  to  the  lame  extent  Of  the  two  men,  Grafton  teems  to  hare  been  the  most 
seakHU ;  and  thus  Bonner,  after  to  beftniling  blm  at  Parte,  erer  afterwards  bated  him.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Aadley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Grafton  mig^t  hare  fared  much  worse. 
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that,  before  an  experienced  eye,  many  of  them  are  found  to 
be  copies  made  upS''^  This  remark  applies  generally  to  all 
collections,  whether  in  onr  universities,  our  public  libraries, 
or  in  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen.  Such,  therefore,  is  the 
value  of  a  perfect  copy  throughout,  of  these  Bibles,  or  so 
highly  have  they  been  estimated  by  posterity,  above  those 
who  first  read  them,  that  they  have  been  sold  for  above  forty, 
if  not  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  original  price  was  ten  shil- 
Kngs  in  sheets,  or  twelve,  when  bound  with  bvUionSy  clasps,  or 
ornaments ;  that  is,  about  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  nine 
pounds,  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  first  step  which  required  to  be 
taken,  was  to  obtain  perfect  copies  of  all  these  six  large  black- 
letter  Bibles,  with  their  genuine  titles  and  last  leaves ;  as  all 
the  editions  to  which  we  now  refer,  happen  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly dated,  first  on  the  title-page,  and  then  more  fully  in  the 
colophon.  Even  after  this,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, and  it  has  been,  when  the  books  were  viewed  separ- 
ately, that  there  were  here  probably  not  more  than  two  or 
three  editions,  with  different  titles,  and  another  date  in  con- 
clusion. Such  a  thing,  however  dishonest,  though  it  has 
often  been  done  with  certain  books  since,  seems  to  have  been 
then  unknown,  for  upon  farther  examination,  all  the  editions 
are  distinct.  On  observing,  however,  that  the  catchword  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next,  are  in  so 
many  instances  the  samcy  the  next  supposition  may  be,  that  as 
there  might  not  be  types  in  sufficient  quantity,  after  the  first 
impression  was  thrown  off,  the  forms,  in  succession,  may  have 
been  transferred  to  another  press ;  and  thus,  like  the  plough- 
man overtaking  the  reaper,  copies  might  follow  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  only  three  or  four  months.  But  even  this 
supposition  will  not  solve  the  phenomena;  for  upon  examining 
the  body  of  the  page,  so  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  are 
the  differences  in  point  of  spelling,  contractions,  and  even 
pointing,  that  no  alternative  is  left  but  that  of  comparing  the 
six  volumes  page  by  page.     The  reason  for  our  being  thus  par- 


«9  That  is,  made  op  of  two  ot  more  editions.  There  hare  also  been  instances  of  making  up 
copies,  by  Jhc-iimiUt  whether  by  the  nsnal  process,  now  in  snch  perfection,  or  eren  with  the 
pen,  so  beautifully  as  to  deceive  erery  one,  save  an  experienced  Jnd^.  Except  this  be  ex- 
plained on  the  book  itself,  or  when  it  comes  to  be  told^  the  deception  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned. 
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ticolar  will  appear  presently ;  bat  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will 
ever  be  at  the  pains  to  do  all  this  i  He  must  possess  the  perfect 
copies,  or  have  the  gennine  leares  of  all  the  six  Bibles  before  him, 
and  these  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  public  collection  in  the 
kingdom ;  nor  was  this  sufficient,  for  the  very  pages  of  each 
and  all  must  be  patiently  examined  to  mark  their  curious  and 
minute  distinctions.  But  the  fact  is  that,  at  last,  all  this  has 
been  accomplished,  through  the  indefatigable  perseyerance  of 
one  gentleman,  though  we  must  not  say  at  what  expense. 
Vet  he  himself,  thus  carefully  collating  them,  the  result  is, 
that  of  these  large  Bibles,  specially  intended  for  public 
worship  or  public  reading,  there  were  six  distinct  editions, 
three  dated  in  1540  and  three  in  1541  ;  two  of  which  were 
issued  this  year,  and  four  in  the  next.  In  all  such  labour, 
however,  there  is  profit,  though  it  may  not  appear  at  first ; 
for  even  at  this  stage,  there  was  still  some  degree  of  mystery 
in  every  one  of  these  Bibles  being  dated  from  London. 

One  day,  in  the  metropolis,  a  gentleman,  no  inferior  judge, 
remarked  to  the  present  writer — "  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
Bibles  were  actually  printed  in  London.''^  *'  Where  then,^ 
it  was  asked,  "do  you  suppose T  He  replied,  "  I  think  most 
probably  in  Paris,'*''  But  why  so  ?  '*  Because  of  the  type ; 
for  at  that  time  the  London  types,  as  used  in  all  other  books, 
were  inferior  to  that  fine  bold  letter.''''  Certainly  they  were, 
it  may  now  be  added,  and  these,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt, 
were  Parisian  types.  But  as  for  their  being  8o  employed  in 
thai  city,  after  the  violent  interruption  in  the  end  of  1538; 
when  once  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne  against  Robert  Estienne, 
that  is  Stephens  the  printer,  is  observed,  and  still  more,  the 
state  of  feeling  between  the  French  and  English  Kings, 
throughout  1540  and  1541 ;  such  employment  of  these  types, 
and  to  such  extent  in  Paris^  must  appear  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  impossible.  Thus  then,  in  the  end,  are  we  brought 
back  to  admire  the  energy  of  poor  Crumwell'^s  character,  in  a 
step,  hitherto  but  very  slightly  noticed  in  history.  In  bring- 
ing over  the  very  presses,  the  Parisian  types  and  even  French 
workmen,  he  had  done  his  business  thoroughly,  after  his  own 
manner.  Types  to  a  greater  extent  certainly,  if  not  workmen 
more  numerous  had  arrived,  than  has  ever  been  before  imagined. 
He  had  seen  that  the  Bible  being  speedily  multiplied,  and 
generally  read,  was  his  best,  his  only  main-stay,  against  the 

VOL.  II.  c 
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insidious  and  powerful  opposition  of  ^^  the  old  learning^^  party. 
So  that  but  for  what  he  had  done,  we  are  now  led  to  infer, 
that  Cranmer  would  never  have  had  it  in  his  power,  to  have 
put  forth  at  least  such  and  so  many  Bibles  as  these.  It  was 
something  for  Grumwell  to  have  drawn  such  spoil,  if  not  from 
the  "  Fonderie  du  Boy,''  yet  from  its  immediate  vicinity,  for 
it  certainly  appears  now  to  be  far  more  than  probable,  that  an 
English  folio  Bible  printing  in  Paris,  once  interrupted,  had 
ended  in  9ix  others  being  printed  in  London  !^  The  history 
of  the  books  themselves,  will  afford  some  farther  curious  infor- 
mation, and  the  more  so  when  taken  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 
The  first  of  these  Bibles  which  was  finished  in  April  with 
Granmer's  name,  we  have  referred  to  under  1539,  as  prepar- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  it  had  been  subjected  by  Henry  to 
the  inspection  of  certain  Bishops,  though  merely  as  individuals, 
but  belonging  to  that  body,  which  had  all  along  shown  such 
hostility  to  any  translation  whatever.  The  determined  aspect 
and  imperative  tones  of  the  Monarch  had  very  soon  made 
these  enemies  yield  their  feigned  obedience ;  and  his  heart, 
however  capricious,  being  in  the  hand  of  Grod,  here  is  the 
book  entire,  and  with  Granmer's  preface  attached,  enforcing 
^'  high  and  low,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  master  and 
servant,*"  to  read  it,  at  home  in  their  own  houses,  and  ponder 
over  it !"     This,  the  first  Bible,  is  entitled — 

^  The  Bj^  in  Englishe,  that  wtoehye  the  eontit  of  al  the  holy  iSeriptmr^y  both 
ef  the  Olde,  and  New  testamet,  with  a  prolog  thereinto  made  by  the  reyerende 
fiither  in  CM,  7^biiia#,  archbishop  o/aifi«orhii]7,€r  Thie  ie  the  ByUe  apoptted 
to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  €7  Printed  hy  Edward  whytdiurche.  Com 
pririlegio  ad  imprimendum  solum  mdxl."  The  colophon  is — **  The  ende  of  the 
new  Testamet :  and  of  the  whole  Bible  fynisshed  in  ApryU,  Anno  mccoxxl. 
A  dno  fAotQ  est  istod." 

Of  this  first  edition  printed  on  English  ground,  there  is  a 
splendid  copy  on  Vettum^  with  the  cuts  and  blooming  letters, 
curiously  illuminated,  in  the  British  Museum.      It  has,  for 

M  The  seal  of  Franda  I.  for  fine  printing  it  well  known,  and  the  types  of  the  Rojal  printing- 
offiee,  which  ho  fonnded,  hare  been  celebrated  em  eiDce,  tboagh  they  were  certainly  never 
then  turned  to  rach  good  account,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  The  beantifol  Kble  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens in  1540  was  not  spared  by  the  vimlent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  bnt  drew  upon  himself 
their  Tiolent  indignation.  The  Boyal  printing-office  to  this  hoar  stands  rery  high.  Under 
Napolbon,  when  the  Pontipp,  his  obedient  serrant,  was  in  Paris,  he  visited  this  fine  estabUsb- 
ment ;  when  the  Directors  presented  falm  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  printed  in  <me  kundrrd  4mdjffffy 
different  languages,  and  all  of  them  struck  off  during  Ms  vitiL 

A'  In  all  the  following  titles,  certain  words,  and  parts  of  words,  are  printed  in  italic  letter. 
This  is  to  nark  the  rubrSes,  or  red  letters  in  the  genuine  title-pages. 
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some  reason,  recently  been  rebound,  in  three  volumes ;  but 
splendidly  in  morocco.  This  fine  book,  once  actually  pos- 
sessed by  Henry  VIII.,  is  valuable,  as  one  key  to  the  party 
concerned  in  the  expense  of  the  impression ;  for  so  far  from 
this  being  the  King  himself,  this  copy  was  given  to  him  as  a 
present.  The  first  leaf  bears  the  following  inscription  in  legible 
characters — "  This  book  is  presented  unto  yowr  most  excellent 
Highness^  by  your  Umngfaiikfvl  and  obedient  subject  and  dayly 
oratour,  Anthony  Marler  of  London^  haberdasher.'*"^  "  Who 
this  haberdasher  was,'"'*  said  Baker,  '^  I  wish  to  know.  He 
must  have  been  a  considerable  man  that  could  make  such  a 
present  to  a  prince,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  the 
charge  of  the  impression.'*''**  Respecting  this  London  gentle- 
man, nothing  more  has  been  ascertained  except  that  he  was 
a  member  of  this  Livery  Company,  whose  records  were  almost 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666:  but  that  he  was 
more  than  a  sharer  in  the  expense  of  this,  and  other  impres- 
sions, will  appear  presently,  and  before  the  Privy  Council. 

No  sooner  were  copies  of  this  large  volume  ready,  than  the 
King's  brief  for  setting  up  the  Bible  of  the  greater  volume 
was  issued,  ordering  now  that  the  decree  should  not  only  be 
"  solemnly  published  and  read,'''*  but  *'  set  up  upon  every 
church  door — that  it  may  more  largely  appear  unto  our  sub- 
jects. Witness  myself,  at  Westminster,  the  seventh  day  of 
May,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  our  reign,'"  t.  e.  Friday 
7th  of  May  1540.^ 

It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  there  was  another  Bible 
in  folio,  also  dated  in  April  of  this  year.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently mis-stated  as  being  Cranmer's,  as  if  it  were  the  same 
as  the  last.  There  are  various  distinctions.  It  is  not  only 
without  Cranmer's  prologue,  and  differs  from  his  translation 
in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  but  the  New  Testament  is  said 
to  be  after  the  last  recognition  of  Erasmus :  that  is,  it  is  the 
same  version  as  that  which  accompanied  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Testament  printed  by  Redman  in  1538.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  to  be  classed  with  Matthew'^s  or  Tyndale''s  trans- 


M  Lewis  haa  led  into  miatake,  by  afRxing  this  insrription  to  the  next  Bible  abont  to  be  men- 
tioned.   He  also  put*  Marttr  for  Marler.  ^^  Baker's  MS.,  in  his  Icttirr  to  T.  Hoame. 

M  Foxe,  jlrrt  edition,  p.  (SO.  This,  it  maj  be  obserred,  was  only  two  days  before  the  KinK 
took  offence  at  Cmmwell.  Lewis,  and  others,  confound  this  brief  of  7th  May  l.MO,  witli  thu 
proclamation  of  the  6th  May  IMI. 
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lation.     It  is  on  a  smaller  type  and  paper  than  the  last,  and 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  families, — Entitled, 

**  The  BybU  in  Engliske,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  holye  scriptare, 
both  of  the  old  and  Nevfe  Testament,  truely  translated  after  the  veryte  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greke  textes.  Printed  at  London  by  Thonuu  Petyt  and  Robert 
Redman  for  Thomas  Berthelet,  printer  unto  the  Kynge's  Ghrace,  1540."  The 
Colophon  is — '*  The  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Byble, 
finisshed  in  Apryll,  Anno  mcccocxl.'* 

This  book  had  been  submitted  neither  to  the  Kitiffy  nor  any 
Bishop^  even  though  it  was  executed  for  his  Majesty^s  printer. 
It  was  warranted  by  Cnimwell,  according  to  the  privilege 
given  to  him  on  the  1 4th  of  November  last.  By  the  month 
of  July,  however,  another  of  the  great  Bibles  was  ready. 

€r  ^  The  Bible  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye  the  contSt  of  alike  holy  Scripture, 
both  of  the  olde  and  newe  TestamSt  with  a  prdoge  thereinto,  made  by  the 
reverende  father  in  God,  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Cbntorbury.  ^  This  is  Ac 
Byble  apoynted  to  the  use  of  the  churches.  #r  Printed  by  Richard  Grafton, 
cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  mdxl.*'  The  colophon  is — *^  The  ende 
of  the  newe  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble,  fynished  in  July,  Anno  mccoocxl." 

Trembling  for  his  life,  and  imploring  mercy  from  his  inhuman 
master  for  a  month  past,  this  Bible  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
finished  at  the  very  time  of  CrumwelPs  execution,  and  the 
more  so  from  its  having  stiU  on  the  engraved  frontispiece,  his 
shield  or  coat  of  arms  !  This  had  first  appeared  last  year,  or 
1539,  and  now  a  third  time  in  this  book ;  but  Grumwell  is  dead, 
nay,  was  put  to  death  on  the  28th  of  this  very  month,  and 
any  other  undertaking  must  have  suffered,  in  which  he,  or  any 
other  disgraced  minister,  had  taken  such  a  prominent  interest. 
It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  after  his  fall,  the  Bible 
was  complained  of,  as  being  heretical  and  erroneous ;  nay, 
that  means  were  taken  to  persuade  the  King  that  the  free 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Granmer  had  so  strongly  urged 
in  his  preface,  was  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  But 
a  crisis  had  come,  for  here,  by  the  month  of  November,  a  Mrd 
folio  Bible  is  ready  for  publication.  Two  editions  with  Cran- 
mer^s  name  on  the  title,  and  marked  as  appointed  for  public 
worship,  were  already  out,  and  what  was  now  to  be  done  I 
Grumwell  is  gone,  and  Granmer  had  not  power  sufficient  to 
command  the  Bishops ;  but  there  is  one  alive  who  in  a  mo- 
ment can  command  them  all,  or  any  one  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  select.     This  book,  then,  must  not  be  lost,  nor  even  sup- 
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pressed,  though  the  Vicar-general  be  no  more.  Nay,  an  ex- 
pedient must  be  adopted  not  only  to  silence  all  calumny,  but 
push  the  sale  of  the  work,  to  which,  it  will  appear  in  due 
time,  neither  the  King  nor  the  Bishops  had  contributed  any 
pecuniary  aid.  Here,  then,  was  Tunstal  standing  by,  who 
of  all  the  rest  had  been  so  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  since 
1526,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  unbending  heterodoxy  of  this 
original  enemy  should  now  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  here  was 
Heath,  who  had  recently  gone  over  to  Tunstal's  party.  Henry, 
therefore,  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  been  thought  of  in  these  circumstances.  He  commanded 
these  two  men  to  sit  down,  and  say  what  they  thought  of  the 
Bible  now  ready.  The  book  was  printed  by  November : 
meanwhile  Gardiner  is  sent  out  of  the  way  to  the  Emperor^s 
court,  and  Tunstal  and  Heath  must  apply  to  their  task. 
As  Ghu'diner  and  others  had  delayed  Granmer'^s  first  edition, 
and  then  declared  in  the  end  that  there  were  "  no  heresies  in 
it,*"  why  examine  the  translation  again !  We  may  reply,  be- 
cause of  Grumwell'*s  execution,  and  because  it  was  much 
better,  by  way  of  confounding  the  enemy,  to  make  these 
opponents  speak  out.  They  took  time,  till  the  year  to  which 
the  book  belongs  was  ended,  or  the  25th  of  March,  and  then 
out  it  came  with  a  title  still  more  pompous,  declaring  the 
fact  as  now  stated. 

**  The  BybU  in  Englishe  of  the  largest  and  greatMt  votunu,  auctorytd  and 
apoynUd  by  the  oommandemente  of  our  moost  redoubted  Prynce  and  eoueraygn^ 
horde  Kynge  Henry  the  VIII.,  supreme  heade  oftkit  hie  ekurche  and  realme  of 
Knglandft  :  to  be  frequented  and  used  in  every  ekurche  in  tkit  hi$  sayd  realme, 
aeeordynge  to  the  tenour  of  hit  former  /njanctions  giuen  in  that  behalfe. 
#r  Overune  and  perused  at  the  oommaundmet  of  the  Kynge's  Hyghnes,  by  the 
ry^Ue  reverende  fathen  in  God  Cnthbert  Bysshop  of  Dnresme,  and  Nicolas 
Biasbop  of  Rochester.  Printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuilegio  ad 
imprimendnm  solum.  1541."  The  Colophon — **  The  end  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  whole  Byble  Fyniashed  in  November  1 540/*  though  not  pub- 
Uahed  till  \SA\M 

This  was  in  truth  another  triumph  over  the  enemy,  one  of 


«s  There  it  an  inetaace  of  this  editioii  in  the  lihrary  of  the  Uni^enity  of  Edinhnrgh.  The 
tfUe-fWge  and  colophon  are  as  ahore,  and  it  might  he  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  all  was 
right ;  bnt  npon  carefial  inspection  it  is  found  to  he  made  up  of  two  editions,  or  that  of  this  year 
and  the  next  in  1641 ;  and,  what  renders  the  book  more  remarlcahle,  it  b  a  peUov}  paper  copy, 
haring  only  the  last  leaf  of  Cranmer's  preface,  and  therefore  none  of  those  urgent  argumcnU 
why  aO  should  read.  We  ha^e  nerer  seen  or  heard  of  a  similar  book  ;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  piwf  that  the  tint  was  conrcycd  to  the  paper  after  the  sheeU  were  printed  off,  and 
not  before. 
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most  grievous   annoyance  to   Master  Gardiner ;    and   this 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover  on  the  first  occasion  in  which  he 
can  find  his  brethren  assembled,  after  his  return  from  abroad. 
Some  poor  petty  spite  was  indeed  already  discoverable.     The 
reader  will  recollect  of  the  homage  falsely  imputed  to  Henry, 
by  an  engraved  frontispiece  to   the  three  last  Bibles;    in 
which  Crumwell  and  Granmer  are  represented  at  full  length, 
above,  as  receiving  the  Bible  from  the  King,  and  below,  as 
giving  it  to  the  people.     At  the  feet  of  each  figure,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  his  shield  or  coat  of  arms.     The  frontis- 
piece, esteemed  a  treasure  of  its  kind,  must  not  be  thrown 
away.     But  the  arms  of  Grumwell  were  now  erased !     Still 
there  stands  the  figure  intended  for  him,  and  so  it  continued 
to  do,  throughout  seven  editions !     That  is,  three  of  them 
with  his  shield  and  four  without.     But  if  this  was  the  first 
with  the  shield  erased,  it  was  the  first  also  with  TunstaPs 
name,  and  the  figure  of  Grumwell,  now  so  well  known,  stand- 
ing by.     And  is  Saul  oho  among  the  Prophets  f  might  not  the 
people  have  exclaimed,  and  perhaps  did ;  though  we  have  yet 
to   hear  again  of  Tunstal  and  Heath's  feigned   obedience. 
There  had  been  no  time  left  for  them  to  alter  the  translation. 
The  book  was  laid  before  them,  no  doubt,  as  it  had  come 
from  the  press.     A  title  was  wanting  to  suit  the  moment,  and 
Henry  note,  his  own  Vicar-general,  commanded  the  present 
one.     It  will  make  way  for  two  other  editions  from  Cranmer. 
In  addition  to  these  four  Bibles,  it  is  said  that  there  was  a 
fifth,  and  in  five  volumes  as  small  as  sexto-decimo,  printed  by 
Redman  ;^  but,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  New  Testament  in 
quarto,  with  Erasmus  and  Tyndale  in  parallel  columns.   Thus 
amidst  all  the  turmoil,  and  in  spite  of  foes,  the  cause  went 
forward,  and  still  from  conquering  to  conquer. 


M  Dibdin's  Typog.  Antiq.,  iii.  p.  235. 
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SECTION  IV. 

EUBOPBUI  P0WKB8  YEBOIKO  TO  HOSTILITY — SCOTLAND— HSNBY  AT  YORK, 
IH  YAUfo- <iUBEN  ALREADY  IN  DISGRACE — NORFOLK  FAMILY  IMPLICATED 
— THE  THIRD  LARGE  BIBLE,  WITH  TUNSTAL's  NAMB^  BY  COMMAND— THE 
FOUBTHy  IN  MAY,  WITH  CBANMEB's  NAME — EXPENSE  OF  THESE  LABOE 
UNDERTAKIN08 — THE  MEMORABLE  PBOPRIETOB,  ANTHONY  MABLER — 
BONNBR*S  FEIGNED  ZEAL — EABNE8T  BEADING  AND  LISTENING — THE 
FIFTH  GBBAT  BIBLE,  WITH  TUNSTAL's  NAME — THE  SIXTH,  WITH  CRAN- 
MJER's  name-— GARDINER  RETURNED,  TO  WITNESS  THE  PROGRESS  NOW 
MADE  DURING  HIS  ABSENCE. 

After  the  (all  of  Grumwell,  after  the  royal  marriage  of  last 
year,  and  some  degree  of  amicable  intercourse  commenced 
between  the  Emperor  and  Henry;  the  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
and  Tunstal  party  may  be  considered  as  at  the  height  of  their 
power ;  so  that  whatever  shall  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
printing  or  publication  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  becomes  the 
more  remarkable,  and  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  civil  aflairs. 

Although  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  now  so  crushed,  or 
sunk,  under  the  despotic  sway  of  her  King,  in  the  month  of  April  an  in- 
considerable rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  but  it  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, and  the  leader,  Sir  John  Neville,  with  several  other  gentlemen, 
put  to  death.  This  rising  having  excited  fresh  fear  respecting  the  in- 
fluence or  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole,  **  the  Ladj  of  Sarum,"  or  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  his  aged  mother,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  the 
27th  of  May  was  heheaded  in  the  Tower.  Though  in  her  seventieth 
year,  owing  to  her  bold  resistance  of  the  sentence,  and  the  bungling 
barbarity  of  the  executioner,  every  spectator  must  have  been  horrified. 

At  this  period,  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  ill  at  ease,  were  once 
more  verging  towards  a  state  of  open  war.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  divined,  how  all  the  parties  would  ultimately  arrange  themselves 
into  two  hostile  bands;  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  spring  of 
1543  before  they  have  assumed  their  respective  and  memorable  posi- 
tions. We  refer  not  to  England  and  Scotland  only,  or  to  France  and 
Spain,  but  also  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  the  Grand  Turk. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  the  steps  that  Henry  had  taken,  Scotland, 
for  some  years,  had  proved  a  very  awkward  neighbour.  His  Majesty 
had  often  felt  no  small  solicitude  that  his  nephew,  James  V.,  should 
follow  his  example,  for  so  long  as  the  Scottish  biBhops  reigned  pre- 
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dominant,  and  their  abbeys  and  monasteries  remained  entire,  here  was  a 
standing  national  testimony  against  all  that  he  had  done.  Besides, 
England  and  France  were  now  &r  from  cordiality,  and  though  the 
French  faction  in  Scotland  had  been  weakened  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia ;  at  the  present  moment,  if  James  were  in  league  with  Francis,  he 
might  operate  not  only  in  the  way  of  diversion,  but  aggression.  With 
the  ostensible  purpose,  therefore,  of  receiving  the  submission  of  his 
subjects,  and  quieting  the  northern  counties,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  personal  interview  with  James,  the  King  of  England  propoeed 
to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  the  Scottish  monarch  having  at  least  ap- 
peared not  unwilling,  Henry  set  forward  in  his  progress. 

Diiring  the  King's  absence  from  London  upon  this  journey,  it  may 
first  be  observed,  that  the  ill-adjusted  state  of  the  European  pow^v 
became  veiy  evident.  Although  Henry  and  the  Emperor  were  profes- 
sedly at  peace,  considerable  discontent  was  expressed  by  the  English 
Council  respecting  our  King's  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Princess  Regent  there  was  harassing  the  English  Merchant-Ad- 
venturers, and  even  impeding  supplies  of  copper  intended  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's personal  use.^  Qardiner,  too,  though  he  had  left  England  about 
the  middle  of  November,  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  not  come  to  a  per- 
sonal audience  with  the  Emperor.^ 

As  for  Charles  and  Francis  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture.  After 
the  former  had  been  permitted  to  pass  through  France,  and  so  deceived 
her  King,  he  at  last  came  forward  with  the  following  proposal : — 

^  Of  two  daughters  which  I  have,  I  am  willing  to  bestow  the  elder  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  with  her  for  dowry  the  State  of  Flanders, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  King  ;  so  shall  Francis  have  two  sons,  both  kings 
and  neighbours.  As  for  MUan,  let  them  not  think  that  I  will  ever  part 
with  it,  since  it  were  nothing  else  than  to  disjoint  all  my  estates.  And  let  it 
not  grieve  the  King,  for  I  had  it  by  good  and  lawful  succession,  and  poesess  it 
as  belonging  to  the  Empire.  Take  Milan  from  me,  and  you  take  away  my 
passage  between  Flanders  and  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany.  This  is  that 
T  had  to  say,  and  if  it  please  you  not,  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  more  of 
the  business." 

Francis  at  once  in  a  passion  and  afironted,  returned  this  answer : — 
^*  Since  he  might  not  have  his  inheritance,  he  would  have  nothing  else ; 
neither  would  he  care  to  speak  any  more  of  peace."  ^  We  shall  find  him 
before  long  trying  to  negotiate  with  England. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  being  on  his  journey  to  York,  by  the  month  of 
August,  he  sends  to  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  with  special 
charge  of  secrecy,  for  an  ample  safe-conduct  to  be  sent  for  James  and 


>  OoT.  state  Papon,  i.,  p.  665-674.    Soe  before  alio,  p.  116.,  note  39. 

«  Acta  of  Privy  Council,  rii.  p.  100.    He  was  with  the  Emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisboii  in 
March  thit  jcar.     Idem,  p.  152.  >  Herbert. 
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bJB  tTain  ;  though  he  was  still  not  quite  certain  of  fuccess.^  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he  remained  from  the  17th  to 
the  26th  of  the  month,  but  it  was  all  in  yain.^  Cardinal  Biaton,  then 
the  prime  mover  in  Scotland,  prevailed  at  last,  and  upon  some  frivol- 
ous or  rather  £iklse  pretext,  James  could  not  leave  his  kingdom. 

Vexed  with  the  disappointment,  if  not  enraged  with  his  nephew,  and 
detennined  never  to  forgive  or  forget  Beaton,  Henry  could  only  return  ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  but  ill  prepared  indeed  to  meet  with  any 
additional  mortification.  Still  the  King  had  no  great  occasion  to  regret 
his  journey.  On  his  way  north  he  had  received  not  only  the  submis- 
sion of  his  subjects,  but  from  at  least  ten  different  quarters  in  subsidy, 
above  ^200,^  a  sum  equal  to  above  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the 
Queen  having  accompanied  him  in  his  progress,  helped  to  soothe  him 
under  his  felt  aflfroni  Gardiner,  too,  having  arrived  from  the  Emperor, 
had  reached  his  Majesty  about  48  miles  from  London,  at  Oolliweston, 
(Weston  Colville,)  by  the  16th  of  October.^  He  had  come  home  in 
good  time  to  sympathiie  with  his  party,  whatever  should  happen. 

In  company  the  King  and  Queen  had  airived  at  Hampton  Court  on 
Monday  the  24th,  where  Cranmer  and  Audley,  or  the  London  division 
of  his  Council,  first  met  his  Majesty.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Henry 
visited  Cheynies  and  Windsor,  but  had  returned  to  Hampton  Court  by 
Sunday  the  30th,  when  the  Council  again  assembled,  and  Cranmer, 
Audley,  Gardiner,  and  others,  were  in  attendance.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  then  in  London,  but  the  next  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, which,  from  its  spirit  and  contents,  carried  unequivocal  proof  that 
he  had  no  expectation  of  any  impending  storm. 

What  is  curious  enough,  it  relates  solely  to  a  proposed  marriage.  The 
ELing  of  France,  now  broken  with  the  Emperor,  was  practising  on  Henry 
once  more.  The  French  ambassador  had  informed  his  Grace  of  Norfolk 
that  ^  there  was  never  thing  that  his  Master  more  desired,  than  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Princess  Mary  of  England  !" 
Only  he  thought  that  "  the  communing  of  the  marriage  and  of  the  pen- 
9um  (so  fur  behind  and  long  due  by  him)  should  go  together."  Norfolk 
replies  in  a  very  prompt  and  summary  manner ;  and,  on  account  of  what 
immediately  happened,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  he  writes  in  a  cheerful 
style,  ending  '^  scribbled  at  Exeter -place  this  Hallow  even,  with  the  hand 
of&c.Norfolk."8 

In  further  proof  that  in  the  mind  of  the  King  also,  all  things  yet  ran 
smooth  and  quiet,  in  reference  to  himself  personally  ;  next  day,  the  first 
of  November,  in  public  he  returned  his  '^  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
good  life  he  led,  and  trusted'  to  live,  with  his  wife,^'*  commanding  old 
Longland  of  Lincoln,  "  to  give  like  thanks  with  him."'      Whether  he 

«  Got.  St.  Paiien,  i.,  p.  680.  6  Herbert.  «  Halle.  ^  Acti  of  Privy  CouucU. 

8  Got.  Slate  Pa|«er»,  t,  p.  688.  ^  Letter  of  Council,  In  Herbert. 
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and  Gardiner,  also  present,  as  well  as  Norfolk  still  in  town,  were  all  alike 
in  the  dark,  does  not  positiyely  appear ;  but  as  to  his  Majesty,  so  fij[ 
from  uneasiness,  he  had  neyer  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  so  emphatically 
announced  that  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  and  domestic 
happiness.  It  was  next  day  that  he  was  awaked  from  his  dream  of 
fifteen  months'  duration.  After  being  at  mass,  Cranmer  deliyered  into 
his  hands  a  paper  containing  information  received  during  his  absence, 
or  shortly  before  his  return  from  York,  and  the  high  delight  of  his 
Majesty  was  at  an  «nd !  To  be  impartial,  the  subject  was  a  veiy  pain- 
ful one,  though  it  was  to  a  man  who  had  so  often  occasioned  anguish  to 
many  others.  Henry,  contrary  to  his  usual,  was  slow  to  believe  what 
he  now  read,  but  was  ultimately  overwhelmed.  The  Queen^  it  here 
came  out,  had  been  of  abandoned  character  before  her  marriage,  and 
even  since,  it  was  now  affirmed,  had  not  improved.  An  inquiry  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  was  immediately  ordered,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  King,  unable  to  utter  one  syllable  in  reply,  burst  into 
tears,  which,  said  his  Council,  ''  was  strange  in  his  courage."  To  Nor- 
folk, the  uncle  of  the  Queen,  to  Gardiner,  who  had  so  fostered  the  mar- 
riage, to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Lord  Audley,  as  well  as  to  Cranmer, 
had  been  assigned  the  task  of  examining  the  Queen.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  she  first  denied,  but  in  the  evening,  to  Cranmer,  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  signed  a  written  confession.^®  This 
monarch,  however,  must  ever  and  anon  disclose  his  entire  character  to 
posterity,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  hold  the  pen.  In  order  to 
obtain  if  possible  a  more  complete  disclosure  of  guilt,  but  imder  an  ox- 
press  promise  of  extending  ''  his  most  gracious  mercy''  to  the  Queen, 
although  her  life  had  been  forfeited  to  the  law,  the  King  employed 
Cranmer  to  visit  her.  He  conveyed  the  message,  and  visited  her  twice. 
The  object  had  been  to  prove  a  pre-contract  of  marriage  with  one  Der- 
ham,  and  Cranmer  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  thought  the  con- 
fessions made  might  be  so  regarded  ;  but  the  Queen  did  not,  and  denied 
to  the  last  any  guilt,  since  she  had  been  Queen. 

Not  less  than  six  weeks  had  thus  passed  away,  when,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  to  the  still  deeper  mortification  of  Norfolk,  the  old  Duchess 
Dowager  (widow  of  the  commander  at  Flodden  Field,)  Lord  William 


10  Idem.  Dr.  Lingard  after  ttating  that  the  erentt  which  led  to  the  Queen's  eleration  had 
made  the  relbrmen  her  enemiee,  had  said—"  while  she  accompanied  the  King  in  his  progress 
to  York,  a  plot  vxu  woven  bjf  their  indtutryt  which  hronght  the  young  Queen  to  the  scaffold !" 
In  hb  last  edition,  constrained  to  correct  the  press,  he  now  says— "a  discover jf  which  thoy  made 
during  her  absence  with  the  King  in  his  progress  as  far  as  York,  enabled  them  to  recorer  their 
former  ascendancy,  and  deprired  the  young  Queen  of  her  influence  and  her  life.**  And  then,  in 
a  note ;  "  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  anp  plot ;  but  if  it  be  eonsidored  with 
loAom  the  following  enquiry  originated,  and  with  wheU  art  it  was  conducted,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist the  tuspicion  of  a  political  intrigue  !"  It  is,  howcrer  it  seems,  more  difficult  to  confess  a 
mistake,  or  acknowledge  calumny.  Certainly  no  party  could  be  more  mortified  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  historian  of  the  party  may  be  expected  to  feel  this,  cren  new;  but  is  this  can- 
dour, or  impartiality  ? 
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Howard,  the  Queen's  uncle,  laielj  returned  from  Calais,  with  his  Lady, 
and  yarious  others,  were  indicted  for  concealment  of  the  treason.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  retired  from  the  scene,  eighty  miles  distant,  to 
Kenninghall,  was  now  at  his  wits'  end,  and  on  the  15th  of  December 
writes  in  the  greatest  extremity,  *'  prostrate  at  the  royal  feet."  ^' 

The  grief  of  the  Royal  tyrant  being,  however,  by  this  time  perfectly 
assuaged,  the  thirst  for  such  money,  jewels,  or  other  stuff  as  belonged  to 
the  attainted  parties,  became  the  leading  feature  of  his  character.  Six 
days  only  had  passed  away  when  there  were  5000  merks  in  money,  and 
a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  plate  under  the  care  of  Wriothesly,  the 
King's  Secretary.  "  Methinks,*'  said  he  on  the  2lst  of  the  month,  **  I 
would  deep  the  better  if  it  were  ddiveredy^^  And  he  was  soon  reliered. 
On  the  same  day,  probably  before  he  slept  again,  he  had  the  reply  from 
Sadler — ^^  As  touching  the  money  and  plate,  his  Majesty  being  in  douUy 
whether  it  be  brought  by  you  Mr.  Wriothesly,  to  his  Highness'  palace  at 
Westminster,  or  to  your  own  house  there,  hath  resolved,  finally,  that  ye 
shall  deliver  the  same  into  the  hands  of  James,  Mr.  Denny's  servant. 
The  money  to  be  in  bags,  BeaUd  up  tnth  your  seal,  and  the  plate  to  be 
put  in  diestSy  alio  sealed  by  you — ^to  remain  there  in  his  Highness'  palace, 
till  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure  be  known."  ^  There  were  to  be  no 
more  royal  tears  shed  after  this. 

Henry,  however,  always  in  character,  must  now  call  another  Parlia- 
ment, and  do  every  thing,  u  upon  all  dreadful  occasions,  under  the  form 
of  law.  As  Parliament  ever  went  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  all  his 
ways,  the  opening  of  next  year  wiU  show  whether  his  promise  of  *'  most 
gracious  mercy"  was  sacredly  kept ;  as  once  given,  it  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  thus  closed  the  year  1541.  At  its  commencement  the  gentle- 
men of  the  old  learning,  in  high  spirits,  were  looking  forward  in  hope  ; 
at  its  close,  they  were  in  the  lowest  deep,  and  knew  not  what  might 
come  next.  Should  that  cause,  therefore,  which  they  all  so  cordially 
opposed,  have  advanced  throughout  these  turbulent  months,  surely  no 
man  can  now  ascribe  this,  save  to  that  overruling  hand  which  has  been 
so  visible  all  along. 

Considerable  interest  belongs  to  this  year,  as  being  the  last 
in  which  Bibles  were  printed  under  the  present  reign,  even 
though  Henry  had  still  five  years  to  live.     By  his  **  com- 


>>  Got.  State  Pa|»era,  L,  p.  721.  It  iteerocd  as  if  every  man  among  tbem,  muftt,  in  hi*  turn, 
pMB  through  his  fit  of  trembHng.  For  only  two  days  before  thb,  Cranmer  himself  was  put  in 
great  perturhation,  and  to  sach  a  degree  that  he  actually  mis-dated  his  letter  to  the  King  by  a 
whole  month,  writing  the  13th  of  January  for  December.  As  it  was  all  over  with  Catharine 
Howard,  this  was  no  other  than  an  Ambassador  ^m  the  Dake  of  Cleves.  to  try  and  reconcile 
the  King  to  Anne  bis  sister!  Of  coarse  there  was  no  reply  ;  but  the  distress  of  Cranmer  arose 
from  the  messenger  coming  to  him  at  all,  at  such  a  time,  and  on  tuck  a  subject.  Fortunately  he 
had  letters  also  to  the  Barl  of  Southampton.— Gov.  State  Papers,  i.,  pp.  714-717- 
»«  Got.  State  Papers,  i.,  p.  7^4.  '»  Idem. 
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mandment'*^  we  have  seen  both  Tunstal  and  Heath  giving  in 
their  adherence  to  the  translation,  and  in  an  edition  certainly 
finished  in  November  last.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
the  order  to  look  over  it,  had  come  after  the  book  was  finished 
at  press,  since  it  did  not  appear  before  the  25th  of  March  this 
year.     But  this  would  not  suffice  for  1541. 

By  the  end  of  May  another  edition  was  ready  by  Cranmer, 
thus  proving  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  version  was 
precisely  the  same  throughout,  whether  his  name,  or  that  of 
its  ancient  foe,  Tunstal,  was  affixed.  This  edition,  as  if 
marked  out  for  observation,  is  particularly  dated  in  red  on 
the  title  page,  as  well  as  in  black  at  the  end. 

^  The  Byhle  in  Englysbythat  is  to  saye  the  content  of  all  ike  hcly  Scrypture^  both 
of  the  olde  and  newe  Testament,  with  a  prologe  thereinto  made  by  the  reuerende 
father  in  (Tod,  Thomas  archebyshop  of  Cantorhwcy,  CT  T%i$  it  the  ByfUe  appoynUd 
to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  Printed  by  Edwarde  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuilegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.  Finished  the  xxviii  days  ofMaye,  Anno  domini  moxu.** 
The  Colophon  is — "  The  ende  of  the  newe  Testament :  and  of  the  whole  Byble, 
Fynysshed  in  May  mcooccxli.  a  dno  liictQ  est  istud.'* 

Here  then  was  not  less  than  the  fifth  folio  Bible  completed, 
in  the  short  space  of  less  than  two  years.  Nay,  four  have  been 
completed  in  thirteen  months !  We  have  before  us  there- 
fore, unquestionably,  a  magnificent  undertaking.  Means 
must  be  taken  for  the  disposal  of  these  volumes,  and  provision 
for  this  end  may  well  be  made  by  those  who  had  been  at  no 
expense,  should  they  possess  any  influence.  We  dismiss,  at 
present,  the  expense  of  all  other  editions,  and  taking  up  those 
onlv  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Grafton  or  Whitchurch, 
partners  in  business  as  the  printers ;  from  that  first  edition 
which  was  imported  by  them  in  1537  down  to  only  the  pre- 
sent moment,  we  have  six  editions.  The  impressions  thrown 
off  have  been  rated  at  from  1500  to  2500  copies;  so  that  if 
we  take  the  medium,  here  were  twelve  thousand  volumes. 
We  now  know,  from  Grafton  himself  that  cf  500  had  been 
embarked  by  him  in  the  Jirst  edition,  given  to  Britain ;  but 
those  that  followed  after,  were  still  finer  books.  Granting 
therefore  that  there  had  been  here  a  sum  of  no  more  than 
^3000  incurred,  though  there  must  have  been  more,  this, 
according  to  the  value  of  money  in  our  day,  was  equal  to 
forty,  if  not  forty-five  thousand  pounds  !  "History,  tliough 
warm  on  meaner  themes,*"  has  hitherto  ''  been  cold  on  this  ;'*^ 
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and  the  reader  of  the  present  hour,  except  the  transactions 
be  explained,  may  pass  without  notice,  the  most  memorable 
feature  of  the  times.  In  the  midst  of  the  preceding  still  nobler 
struggle,  respecting  the  New  Testament  only,  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  expressed  his  astonishment,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  so  much  the  more  that  he  could  never 
&thom  from  whence  the  money  came.  But  what  would  he 
have  said  to  this  cause  now,  not  seven  years  after  his  death  ? 
Ah,  and  what  would  he  have  said  to  his  friend  Tunstal,  who 
so  led  him  on  the  ice,  by  granting  him  license  to  "  play  the 
Demosthenes,''  in  opposition  to  Tyndale  ?  And  who  now,  by 
the  command  of  their  common  Sovereign,  is  openly  mixed  up 
in  the  whole  concern,  though  not  in  one  farthing  of  the  expense ! 

The  memorable  edition  of  1537,  and  that  chiefly  printed  in 
Paris  and  finished  in  London  in  1539,  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  we  now  only  look  to  those  volumes  to  which  the 
brief  of  the  King  on  the  7th  of  May  last  year,  and  the  names 
of  Cranmer  and  Tunstal  on  the  title-page  direct  us,  or  four 
editions.  These,  according  to  our  very  moderate  calculation, 
involved  ^2000  in  advance,  or  equal  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  now. 

Here,  then,  was  a  work  of  magnitude,  to  which  it  would 
have  been  quite  worthy  of  any  King,  or  of  any  Govern- 
ment, to  have  contributed.  But  if  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  bore  the  burden ;  if  neither  had  even  advanced  any 
funds  in  the  meanwhile ;  then  from  this  time  forth,  and  ever 
after,  "  let  honour  be  given  to  whom  honour  is  due,'' — and 
posterity  venerate  the  memory  of  the  man,  or  the  men,  who 
so  befriended  their  countrymen  and  our  forefathers. 

The  sahy  therefore,  of  these  large  volumes,  so  long  loosely 
styled  "  Cranmer's  Bibles,"  must  now  no  longer  be  neglected, 
lest  the  noble  proprietor,  though  to  us  hitherto  little  more 
than  an  unknown  private  gentleman,  should  be,  as  he  said 
himself,  undone  for  ever.  It  was  a  crisis,  in  the  finest  keep- 
ing with  our  entire  history.  There  was  no  application  about 
to  be  made  by  him  to  Government,  for  any  pecuniary  aid, 
and  far  less  to  Henry  VIII.  personally ;  but  it  was  at  least 
proper  that  his  Privy  Council  should  be  reminded  of  their 
royal  Master's  imperative  injunctions  of  May  1540;  and  so 
they  were  in  prospect  of  Cranmer's  last  impression. 

After  the  death  of  Crumwell,  Henry's  Council  was  divided 
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into  two  separate  sections ;  of  which  one  sat  in  Loudon,  the 
other  was  with  the  King  ;  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  then, 
for  the  first  time  we  have  regular  minutes  of  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil. ^^  It  is  from  this  source,  the  most  authentic  of  all  others, 
that  we  hear  more  particularly  of  that  worthy  citizen,  An- 
thony Marler.  Strange  !  that  for  three  hundred  years  he 
should  have  been  overshadowed,  by  the  King  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Primate  on  the  other ;  but  they  are  now  both  cer- 
tainly here  present,  to  witness  for  themselves,  and  to  be  over- 
shadowed in  their  turn.  Thus  it  is  that  ^^  time  unveils  truth .'^ 

MimUUt  of  the  Privy  Council :  at  Greenwich  25  April,  33  of  Henry  Vlll.y 
that  is  1541,  ^  It  was  agreed  that  Anthony  Marler  of  London,  merchant, 
might  seU  the  bibles  of  the  Great  Bible  unbound  for  x  s.  sterling,  (equal  to 
£7f  lOs.,)  and  bound,  being  trimmed  with  bullions  for  xii  s.  sterling  f*  or 
equal  to  £9.  What  then  must  have  been  the  cost  of  that  splendid  illuminated 
copy,  printed  on  veUwn,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  King !  But  once  more. 

Ibid,  at  Oreenwichy  1  May.  **  Whereas  Anthony  Marler  of  London,  mer- 
chant, put  up  a  supplication  to  the  foresaid  Council,  in  manner  foUowing,** — 
*<  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you,  for  the  commonwealth  to  take  no  small  pains 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  price  of  my  books ;  most  humbly  I  beseech  the  same, 
to  have  in  consideration,  that  unless  I  have,  by  the  mean  of  proclamation,  some 
charge  or  commission  that  every  church,  not  already  provided  of  one  Bible, 
shall,  according  to  the  King's  Highness*  former  injunctions  given  in  that  be- 
half, (7th  May  1540,)  provide  them  with  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  by  a 
day  to  be  prefixed  and  appointed,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  by  your 
wisdoms,  my  great  suit  Uiat  I  have  made  herein  is  not  only  frustrate  and  void, 
but  also,  being  charged  as  I  am  with  an  importune  sum  (troublesome  number) 
of  the  said  books  now  lying  on  my  hands,  am  undone  for  ever.  And  therefore 
trusting  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  your  high  wisdoms,  I  humbly  desire 
to  obtain  the  same  commission,  or  some  other  commandment,  and  I,  with 
all  mine,*'  &c 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  application,  we  have  not  one  word 
from  his  Majesty,  then  presiding,  from  Granmer,  then  pre- 
sent, or  from  any  other,  as  to  any  advance  of  money ;  nor 
indeed  any  other  mode  of  relief,  except  that  which  was  so 
reasonably  requested.  Therefore,  "  It  was  agreed  that  there 
shall  be  another  proclamation  made,  and  that  the  day  to  be 
limited  for  the  having  of  the  said  book  shall  be  Hallow- 
masse,'"  or  1st  November.'*  Only  five  days,  therefore,  were 
allowed  to  pass,  when  there  was  issued — 

14  The  RegUteror  Book  of  the  Coancil,  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  continved  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yean !  That  is  after  1435,  or  the  13th  of  Henry  V. ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  original  minutes,  ordinances  and  letters,  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  proceedings  uf  the 
Prirj  Council  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Register  begins  on  the  10th 
of  August  1540,  (Sir  N.  H.  Nicotas,)  or  tweWe  days  after  the  death  of  Crumwell.  Hence 
the  ralne  of  his  sad,  but  curious  "  Remembrancfi.**    Thej  should  all  be  printed  rerbatim. 

>ft  Minutes  of  the  Prirj  Council,  printed  1837.  pp.  185,  18& 
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«  A  prodamatioii  by  the  King's  Majeety,  with  the  advice  of  hia  Coun- 
cil, for  the  Bible  to  be  had  in  every  church,  &c.,  devised  the  sixth  day 
of  May,  the  33d  year  of  the  King's  reign"— That  is  Friday,  6th  Blay  1 54 1 . 

This  proclamation,  after  referring  to  the  former  injunctions,  goes  on : 

**  Notwithstanding  many  towns  and  parishes  within  this  his  realm  have  ne- 
glected thefar  duties — whereof  his  Highness  marvelleth  not  a  little— and  mind- 
ing the  former  gracious  injunctions,  doth  straitly  charge  and  command  that 
die  curates  and  parishioners  of  every  town  and  parish  not  having  already  pro- 
vided, shall,  on  this  side  of  the  Feast  of  All  Samts  (1st  Nov.)  next  coming, 
6iijf  and  provide  Bibles  of  the  laigest  volume,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  set  up 
and  fixed  in  every  of  the  said  parish  churches,  there  to  be  used  according  to 
the  former  injunctions — on  pain,  that  the  curate  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
or  town  shan/oi/«l  to  the  Kin^  forty  shillings  (equal  to  £30)  for  evfry  month 
after  the  said  feast,  that  they  husk  or  want  the  said  Bible— one  half  to  the  Kmg, 
and  the  other  half  to  him  or  them  that  first  inform  the  King's  Ck>unci].  That 
Uie  BeUen  shall  not  take  for  the  Bible  unbound  above  ten  shillings,  or  if  bound 
and  ehsged  above  twelve  shilBngs,  on  pain  of  four  shillings,  (£3,)  one  half  to 
the  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer."  16 

This  must  have  so  far  brightened  the  prospect  of  our  pa- 
triotic proprietor,  as  we  shall  find  another  edition  of  the 
Great  Bible  soon  ready  for  publication,  proceeding  from  the 
same  quarter,  nay,  and  another  still,  before  the  year  is  done  I 
But  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  now  evident,  that  so  far  from 
Henry  VIII.  being  at  any  expense  for  the  Bibles  already 
printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  as  our  Solicitor-General 
told  Lord  Mansfield,  and  as  others,  both  before  and  after  him 
have  unwarrantably  affirmed,  the  King  was  now  rather  in  the 
way  of  making  a  little  money,  by  publications  in  which  he  had 
no  pecuniary  concern  !  At  least  every /ine  would  bring  him 
jPl,  for  a  book  which  would  have  cost  no  more  than  10s. ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  ^^15,  for  an  article  at  £7^  10s. 
But  if  the  purchase  had  been  neglected  two  months,  then  his 
Majesty  would  have  <f  30 ;  if  three,  £4!5  I  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  every  overcharge  he  was  to  receive  two  shil- 
lings, or  equal  to  thirty. 

But  besides  this  proclamation,  in  five  days  more,  or  Wed- 
nesday, 11th  May,  came  a  letter  from  no  other  than  Edmund 
Banner^  Bishop  of  London,  (still  obsequiously  so  far  playing 
the  hypocrite,)  for  the  execution  of  the  King'^s  orders,  ad- 
dressed to  his  ^rchdeacon  ;^^  and  so  eager  must  he  appear  to 
secure  the  royal  favour,  that  in  September  he  also  put  forth 


•«  Cotton  MS^  Cleop.,  E.  Tw,  fol.  337.    Burncft  Records  B.  iii.,  No.  24.    Bonner's  RefiiBter. 
'7  Dat4sd,  **  3ci  die  Mail,  Anno  Dora.  1541,  et  nostra?  tranAlationifl  anno  secundo.*'— Foxe,,/fr*< 
tditlon,  p.  6S1. 
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an  "  Admonition  to  all  readers  of  this  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue**' — "  Evermore  foraeeing  that  no  exposition  be  made 
thereupon,  otherwise  than  it  is  declared  in  the  book  itself — 
that  no  reading  be  used  in  the  time  of  divine  service— or, 
finally,  that  no  man  justly  may  reckon  himself  to  be  offended 
thereby,  or  take  occasion  to  grudge  or  malign  thereat.*"^® 

The  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  it  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  had  now  been  a  practice,  not  in  Lon- 
don merely,  but  throughout  England,  and  iov  fifteen  years ; 
to  what  extent,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  as  we 
have  long  seen,  many  of  Henry'*s  subjects  had  truly  not  waited 
for  his  poor  permi^ion,  whether  to  read  or  to  hear :  and  in  many 
a  corner,  far  and  near,  there  were  those  who  knew  far  more  of 
Christianity,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  did  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Government.  Even  five  years  ago,  the  late  Edward 
Fox  of  Hereford,  a  rara  avis  among  the  Bishops,  had  boldly 
told  his  brethren  as  much,  and  it  was  certainly  no  more  than 
the  truth.  On  the  return  of  Bonner  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  to  please  Crum  - 
well;  and  immediately  after  the  King'*s  brief  in  1540,  to 
please  both,  this  consummate  hypocrite  had  set  up  six  Bibles 
in  St.  PauPs  for  public  reading.  The  result  at  once  proved, 
how  far  the  people  were  a-head  of  these  official  men.  They 
came  instantly  and  generally  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Such 
as  could  read  with  a  dear  voice  often  had  great  numbers  round 
them.  Many  set  their  children  to  school^  and  carried  them  to 
St.  PauTs  to  hear.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the 
language  of  our  Saviour  himself — "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,''  struck 
them,  and  very  naturally  led  to  discussion.  The  complaints 
of  some,  in  lack  of  argument,  of  which  the  adverse  party  took 
care  to  avail  themselves,  were  dexterously  conveyed  to  the 
King.  In  their  eyes,  this  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
people,  and  hearing  them  read  in  public,  was  a  sore  evil; 
and  an  opportunity  must  be  sought  and  seized  for  putting  it 
down.  Crum  well,  the  terror  of  the  Bishops,  was  gone ;  and 
Gardiner  is  out  of  the  country ;  but  Bonner,  though  always 
false  at  heart,  must   still   dissemble;    nay,    moreover,    here 

>8  Such  public  reading  had  been  enjoined  three  years  before.  First  bj  Cnimwell  in  1538, 
then  by  Henry  in  May  1540,  and  now  by  Bonner  in  1541,  though  ho  rery  soon  not  only  changed 
hit  mind,  and  bitterly  quarrelled  with  such  reading  whether  in  public  or  private,  but  perae- 
cnttid  to  the  death,  when  the  fury  and  folly  of  Henry  once  permitted.  See  Bumet*s  Records, 
B.  iii..  No.  25,  compared  with  No.  11,  and  Cleop.,  E.  t.,  337. 
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actually  come  Tunstal  and  Heath  once  more,  and  with  another 
edition  of  the  great  Bible,  in  November  ! 

<<  Tk^  BybU  in  Englyshe  of  the  largest  and  gfeaXest  rvluttu,  auctoryud  and 
apotfuUd  by  the  commandemente  of  our  niooet  redoubted  Prynce  and  soueraygne 
Lordfy  Kynge  Henrye  the  VIII.,  supreme  heade  ofthii  h%M  Church  and  realme 
of  Englande :  to  be  frequented  and  used  in  every  Churche  irta  this  hi$  sayd 
reakne,  according  to  the  tenaur  of  his  former  /nj  unctions  giuen  in  that  behalfe. 
CT  Chersene  and  perused  cU  the  conunaundmet  of  the  Kynges  Highnes,  by  the 
ryghu  rererende  fathers  in  (rod,  Cuthbert  bysshop  of  Duresme,  and  Nicolas 
bysshop  of  Rochester.  Printed  by  Ryehard  Graf  ton,  1541."  The  colophon  is 
— ^  The  eude  of  the  newe  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble.  Fynyshed  ui 
November,  Anno  mcocccxlj."1» 

Nor  would  even  this  suffice.  Anthony  Marler,  the  only 
paymaster  as  yet  named,  or  to  be  named,  is  still  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  a  final  edition  was  completed  before  this  year  was 
done.  It  had  been  going  on  at  press  tcith  other  editions ;  and, 
it  is  curious  enough, /rcnn  last  year,  but  it  was  not  finished 
till  the  close  of  the  present ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  have 
been  only  nine  months  in  the  press,  as  their  year  extended  to 
the  25th  of  March.  Cranmer  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  these 
two  Bishops,  and,  therefore,  as  in  May  last,  so  he  now  follows 
them  up  immediately  with  his  usual  title,  and  an  emphatic 
colapAon,  as  if  he  had  been  in  wonder  at  the  compliance  of 
Tunstal  and  Heath. 

'*  The  Byble  in  EiigUahe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  holy  scryplure 
both  of  the  olde  and  newe  testament,  with  a  prologs  thereinto,  made  by  the  re- 
yerende  father  in  God,  Thomas  archebisshop  of  Cantorhury.  ^  This  is  the 
Byble  appointed  to  the  use  of  the  Churches.  €T  Printed  by  Rycharde  Graf- 
ton. Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  An.  do.  mdxl."  The  oolophon* 
is — <<  The  ende  of  the  Newe  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Bible,  Finysshed  in  De- 
cember MOCOOCKLi.    t  A  d&tnino  factum  est  istud.    This  is  the  hordes  doynye.'*^ 

■'  In  the  Bible  thus  twice  aanctioned  by  these  two  men,  but  effpecUIij  Tonstnl,  wc  i»eein 
to  be  reminded  of  one  pasMige  of  S«cred  Writ,  of  which  different  renderings  Imvo  been  giren. 
We  now  bare  it,  Ps.  IxtL  3  -"  8ay  vnto  God.  how  terrible  art  thou  in  thj  worlcs !  through  the 
greatneM  of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies  submit  tkemseltvs  to  thee."  In  the  Bible  then  ex- 
amined, it  l»— "  Oh!  how  wonderfiil  are  tby  works;  through  the  greatness  of  thy  fwwer  shall 
thine  enemies  be  confounded*'  Parker,  after  this,  translated—"  Shall  thine  enemies  he  fmtnd 
liars  unto  thee  ;**  and  Ainsworth  says  -"  feignedly  submit  themseWes.  for  fear,  or  other  sinister 
respect,  against  their  wUL"  But,  certainly,  one  and  all  of  these  renderings,  had  now  hccn/Sil- 
JUledin  the  persons  of  theM>  two  Doctors  of  the  Old  Learning.  Tyndale  had  perserered  unto 
death,  and  triumphed :  and  tlicse  men,  by  Henry's  command,  were  now  humbled  to  the  level  of 
the  GibeonHea  of  old,  who  became  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  congregation 
of  IsiaeL  Tnnetal  himself  now  seems  to  deal  out  the  water  of  life  to  the  congregation  of  Eng- 
land! But  what,  in  the  end,  will  be  thought  of  both  these  men,  if,  like  the  Gibeonites,  li.ey 
told  a  deliberate  lie  to  their  royal  master,  and  then  printed  their  names  so  pompously  on  the 
title-page— if,  after  all,  they  had  not  actually  perused  the  volume!  Such,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  was  the  fact ;  at  least  the  people  of  England  were  openly  so  told  in  print,  before  Henry 
expired  !    See  anno  IMd.    The  bold  atnertion  was  never  contradicted. 

*o  This  motto,  taken  from  the  Bible  commenced  in  PaiHt,  was  strikingly  appropriate  ;  but 


VOL   II. 
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And  thus  ended  the  year ;  so  that  we  have  four  of  these 
large  folios  dated  in  1541.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  which  must  have 
taken  many  by  surprise,  for  him  first  to  send  Gardiner  off 
to  Grermany,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  command  his 
friends,  Tunstal  and  Heath,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Bible,  to  which  Cranmer  had  bowed ;  and  then  also  to  place 
their  names  in  the  title-page,  in  token  of  their  full  approba- 
tion— a  translation  almost  verbally  the  same  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  the  King  himself,  and  Wolsey  had  first  denoun- 
ced, and  Tunstal  after  them,  consigned  again  and  again  to 
the  flames !  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  undertak- 
ing was  not  to  be  denounced,  even  though  Crumwell,  now  rated 
as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor,  had  imported  the  types,  and  pushed 
forward  the  printing,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  other  editions. 

But  lo !  here  is  Stephen  Gardiner,  returned  in  October, 
and  gone  direct  to  the  King  from  Charles  V.  With  what 
surprise  must  he  have  beheld  the  progress  made !  On  going 
abroad,  his  party  reigned  triumphant;  it  was  now  in  disgrace, 
and  the  Qu^en,  whose  marriage  he  had  fostered,  is  about  to 
ascend  the  scaffold  !  But,  especially,  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed, with  what  feelings  must  he  have  gazed  on  the  names 
of  Tunstal  and  Heath  in  the  very  title-page  of  these  Bibles  I 

Tunstal  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  softened  with  his  years  ;  Gardiner 
never  was;  and  now,  though  of  these  volumes  there  were 
eight  editions  in  regular  series,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
which  had  received  Henry'*s  approval,  and  two  of  these 
carried  the  obsequious,  but  well-known  attestation  of  Tunstal 
and  Heath  ;  still  this  Bishop  of  Winchester  stood  resolved  to 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  in  the  way  of  cunning  sophistry, 
against  the  translation  thus  acknowledged,  and  now  reading 
in  public,  in  so  many  places.  Certainly  he  had  owned  to  the 
King  before,  that  there  were  "  no  heresies  in  it."     But  an- 


Cranmer  thought  it  might  be  alio  applied  to  all  that  he  iasued.  It  is  obeerrable  that  Tnnstal 
and  Heath  tcA  U  <nU.  In  the  final  colophon  he  not  only  prints  the  motto  without  abbreriation 
but  girea  it  in  S/tgUsh,  by  way  of  emphasis.  He  might  hare  completed  the  sentence,  by  add- 
ing, and  U  is  marvfUous  in  our  epet ;  for,  certainly,  when  the  drcnmstances  are  obserred,  they 
are  marYollons  still.  Cranmer,  being  an  Archbishop,  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Rererend  only, 
not  most  Rererend ;  and  he  had  said  years  ago,  that  he  "  set  no  more  by  any  title,  name,  or 
style,  than  he  did  by  the  paring  qT  an  apple. "  Not  so  Tunstal  and  Heath.  They  were  only 
Bishops,  but  they  must  not,  on  any  account,  abridge  their  title  of  Right  Reverend  !  The  differ- 
ence of  dispositinn  or  character,  r^ht  or  wrong,  is  often  to  be  descried,  ercn  in  such  trifles. 
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other  Parliament  is  summoned,  and  another  Contocatioji^ 
where  Gardiner  anticipated  that  he  might  even  yet  work 
wondrouslj.  Let  him  try ;  that  he  himself,  and  his  brethren 
may  come  to  their  greatest  humiliation,  and  to  their  final 
discomfiture  as  a  Convocation. 


SECTION    V. 

THE  ENEMY  ON  THE  RACK — PARLIAMENT  OPENED— THE  FIFTH  QUEEN 
EXBCUTBD— HENRY  BENT  ON  WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND— NE<K)TIAT1NG  WITH 
FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

CONTOCATION    MET THE    BIBLE    INTRODUCED    THERE    FOR    DISCUSSION    AT 

LAST — SINGULAR   DISPLAY — OARDINER^S   GRAND  EFFORT   IN   OPPOSITION 
-— CRANMEB  INFORMS  THE  KING — THEY  ARE  ALL  DISCOMFITED,  THOUGH 
YET  SITTING,  OR  BEFORE  THE  BISHOPS  LEFT   LONDON — PROGRESS  OF  THE  ' 
TRUTH  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  this  year,  such  had  been  the  progress  made  in  the  cause 
of  Divine  Truth,  that  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  were 
literally  put  to  the  rack.  Oppose  they  must;  but  how  to 
proceed,  was  a  problem  not  of  easy  solution.  Upon  his  second 
return  from  the  Continent,  in  October  last,  Gkirdiner  had 
found  far  greater  occasion  for  regret,  than  he  had  done  even 
before,  in  September  1638.  Then,  he  could  step  into  his 
fiery  chariot,  and  bring  Lambert  to  the  stake  ;  he  and  Nor- 
folk had  been  worming  themselves  into  royal  favour  ever  after ; 
and  upon  setting  off  for  the  imperial  Court,  in  November 
1540,  whether  he  should  there  fiiUy  succeed  or  not,  every 
thing  at  home  seemed  to  promise  other,  and,  as  he  thought, 
better  days  ;  now  that  Crumwell  was  gone,  and  his  Majesty 
so  delighted  with  the  Queen  which  had  been  furnished  to  him 
by  the  old  learning  party.  She  was  their  first  and  oniy 
choice,  on  whose  sway  depended  anticipations  not  a  few.  But 
now,  that  mainstay  had  fallen ;  Gardiner's  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  been  trembling  for  his  personal  honours,  if 
not  his  life ;  while,  to  crown  all,  that  pillar  of  strength,  Cuth- 
bert  Tunstal,  had  not  merely  given  way,  but  his  name  had 
been  employed,  by  royal  authority,  as  though  he  had  person- 
ally gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Still  the  party  must  rally 
once  more.     By  this  time,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
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their  arrows  would  have  been  expended  and  their  quiver 
empty ;  but,  subtle  and  ingenious  in  the  extreme,  their  sophis- 
try prevailed  once  more.  If  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
King  be  taken  into  account,  it  must  appear  surprising  that 
they  should  have  been  successful  in  swaying  his  mind  now  ; 
though,  in  the  end,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  whether  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
does  not  carry  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  snare^  in 
which,  when  caught,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  from  being 
the  most  conspicuous  character,  became  the  most  ridiculous. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  men  will  not  stop  till  they  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  derision  of  posterity ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  have  briefly  disposed  of  the  civil  events  of  the  year,  the 
entire  scene  will  come  before  us. 

Parliament  having  assembled  on  Monday  the  16th  of  January,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  loathsome  and  revolting  afiairs  connected 
with  the  royal  household.  Among  the  members  present,  was  to  be  seen 
the  son  of  Orumwell,  and  sitting  as  a  Baron  ;  so  strange  were  the  move- 
ments of  our  capricious  Monarch.  Commissioners  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  Queen  once  more ;  on  the  28th,  she  repeated  her  con- 
fessions, though  to  what  extent  is  not  recorded.^  Both  Houses  declared 
her  guilty ;  and  in  the  Act  passed,  they  petitioned  the  King,  at  once, 
"  not  to  be  troubled,  lest  it  might  shorten  his  life ! "  and  that  the  Queen 
and  all  the  others  attainted,  "  might  be  punished  with  death  !  *'  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  8th  of  February  ;  on  Saturday  the  11th,  Henry 
gave  his  assent ;  and  on  Monday  the  13th,  without  any  regard  to  his 
express  promise  of  Tnerc^,  blood  was  shed.*  That  infamous  woman. 
Lady  Rochford,  had  been  an  accomplice  ;  and  thus,  she  who  had  acted  so 
dreadful  a  part  towards  her  own  husband,  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn, 
now  righteously  perished  on  the  same  scaffold  with  the  Queen,  to  whose 
ruin  she  had  also  contributed.  The  property  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Howard  family  being  once  secured  in  his  Majesty's  Palace  at  West- 
minster and  elsewhere,  the  public  censiire  of  such  severity  led  Henry  to 
pardon  those,  whom  Parliament  in  the  perfection  of  its  servility  had 
condemned  to  death,  though  some  of  the  parties  were  left  to  linger  long 
in  prison. 

For  shame,  or  rather  some  fear  of  consequences,  Henry  could  not 
come  forward  to  demand  a  subsidy,  and  Orumwell  was  no  more  ;  but  as 
he  was  now  bent  upon  war  with  Scotland,  he  wished  the  Commons 
would  only  condescend  to  meet  his  inclination,  by  offering  him  money, 


'  The  Commiuionere  were  the  Duke  of  SnfTolk,  the   Earl  of  Southampton,  Cranmer,  and 
Thirlbj.  «  Journals  of  Parliament. 
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without  its  being  asked.  He  gave  them  a  broad  hint ;  but  however 
ready  they  were  to  bow  to  his  sanguinaiy  proceedings,  this  being  an 
affiur  affecting  themselves  personally,  for  once  they  feigned  not  to  under- 
stand him,  and  the  House  rose  without  voting  one  farthing.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  so  far  to  please  the  ever-craving  Monarch,  they  had  con- 
sented to  pass  an  Act  by  which  his  Majesty  might  possess  himself  of 
the  revenues  attached  to  Colleges  and  Hospitals ;  an  Act  which  made 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tremble,  and  an  affair  of  which  we  shall 
hear  again  in  1545,  when  Henry  has  farther  advanced  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

All  offence  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  present,  had  been  conveni- 
ently passed  over,  as  his  services  were  demanded  to  head  the  army 
against  Scotland.  A  countiy  so  divided  at  the  moment,  whose  nobility 
were  saving  to  secure  their  independence  of  the  Crown,  while  the 
power  of  Beaton  and  his  adherents  contended  for  the  superiority,  was 
quite  unable  to  resist.  The  expedition,  in  its  results,  so  affected  the 
Scottish  monarch,  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation.  James  sunk 
into  a  low  fever,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of  December,  leaving  his  only 
daughter  "  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,"  an  infant  of  eight  days  old. 

With  regard  to  Continental  affairs,  it  may  only  be  observed  that  the 
strange  negotiations  of  Henry  with  the  King  of  France,  respecting  the 
marriage,  of  which  Norfolk  had  written  in  December,  between  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Princess  Mary,  as  well  as  the  arrears  of  Henry's 
pension,  and  even  proposed  war  with  the  Emperor ;  they  were  carried 
on  till  so  late  as  the  15th  of  May.  But  in  the  very  same  month  Com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  enter  into  other  negotiations  with 
Oapuis,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  at  Stepney,  the  result  of  which  will 
appear  with  the  ensuing  spring.  ^ 

A  new  Parliament  having  assembled,  on  the  following 
Friday,  or  the  20th,  the  Convocation  also  met ;  and  as  it  sat 
till  the  29th  of  March,  of  course  it  proved,  as  usual,  though 
only  apparently,  a  critical  period  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
After  so  many  storms,  as  all  along  there  had  been  no  real 
danger,  so  there  will  not  be  any  now.  At  the  opening, 
Richard  Cox,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  had  preached  to  the  House, 
of  course  in  Latin,  and  if  he  had  intended  his  text  to  be 
satirical,  he  could  not  have  been  mcrre  severe.  It  was  "  Vas  estia 
sal  terrw,^ — "  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  !  !  **** — and  no  doubt  a 
very  different  sermon  from  that  of  Latimer  six  years  ago.* 

'  Got.  State  Papert,  i.,  pp.  73&-740— fiotcv. 

«  Latimer,  who  bad  pled  »o  boldly  for  tbe  Scriptures  abovo  eleven  yean  ago,  and  in  1536  m> 
pointedly  inquired  what  they  had  ever  done,  was  now  iu  the  Tower.  This  Cox  had  been  one 
of  tbe  original  canons  in  Wolsey's  College,  as  formerly  noted,  and  was  preceptor  to  King  Ed- 
■ward-  His  conduct  at  Frankfort  proves  that  he  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and,  as  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  he  has  been  greatly  blamed.  Somewhat  softened  by  time,  he  lived  to  the  advanced 
awofBl. 
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After  being  detained  for  some  time  by  the  King'^s  personal 
unhappy  affairs  in  Parliament,  these  men  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness in  the  Convocation ;  and  at  their  third  session,  on  Friday 
the  17th  of  February,  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
often  discussed  there  without  any  result,  must  once  more  come 
before  them.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  their  former 
abortive  attempts,  and  may  be  the  more  curious  to  observe 
what  happened  now.  JThey  appear  ever  to  have  been  afraid 
to  look  any  farther  than  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  of 
this  they  felt  most  apprehension.  Upon  this  day,  there- 
fore, Granmer  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  successful  had  been 
the  votaries  of  the  '^  old  leaming,^^  that  this  was  done  in  the 
King'B  name.  It  must  have  been  no  welcome  proposal  to  the 
Archbishop,  after  he  had  so  fully  committ^  himself.  How- 
ever, as  usual,  he  must  obey ;  and  therefore  having  divided 
the  volume  into  fourteen  parts,  he  allotted  them  to  fifteen 
Bishops,  as  follow : — 

Matthew        ....  to  Kvm»dfy  Cnuimer  of  Canterbury. 

Mark        to  IJongland  of  Lincoln. 

Luke        to  Gardiner  of  Winchester.* 

John         to  Chodrieh  of  Ely. 

The  Acts      ....  to  Heath  of  Rochester. 

Romans         ....  to  Sampion  of  Chichester. 

Corinthians,  1  and  2  to  Capon  of  Salisbury. 

Gialatians  to  Ephesians  to  Barlow  of  St  David's. 

Thessalonians,  1  and  2  to  Bell  of  Worcester. 

Timothy  to  Philemon  to  Parfew  of  St.  Asaph. 

Peter,  1  and  2        .    .  to  udgaU  of  LlandafT. 

Hebrews       ....  to  Skip  of  Hereford. 

James  to  Jude  ...  to  Thvrihy  of  Westminster. 

Revelation         ...  to  TTaJbemaii  of  Gloster  and  Cftotn^er  of  Peterboro. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  were  two  notable  and  curious  omis- 
sions. What  had  become  of  Tungtai  and  Bonner — the  former 
once  so  outrageously  zealous  againet  the  Scriptures  in  London ; 
the  latter  as  much  so/br  them  while  in  Paris !  Tunstal  having 
but  recently  committed  himself  to  two  editions  of  the  Bible, 
by  express  commandment  from  the  King,  must  have  either  de- 
clined; or,  with  his  characteristic  ''  stillness,^^  perhaps  ex- 
pected to  "  oversee'*'*  once  more  the  wished-for  revisal.     Bon- 


^  Poor  man !    He  had  been  "  bestowing  a  great  labour"  upon  the  rery  same  Gospel,  serrn 
yean  ago,  to  no  parpoae.    See  vol.  i.,  pp.  446,  4ft3. 
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ner,  thoagh  a  canonist  and  wily  politician,  was  very  probably 
no  scholar ;  or,  like  his  predecessor,  John  Stokesly,  would 
have  no  connexion  with  the  affair. 

At  their  sixth  meeting  Gardiner  came  forward,  therefore, 
with  the  fruit  of  his  own  counsel,  and  made  a  proposal  per- 
fectly characteristic,  which  he  was  sure  to  carry  triumphantly 
within  the  Gonrocation.  It  was  at  best  a  puerile  design,  and 
to  OS  now,  a  most  contemptible  one,  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
people  of  England  in  their  ancient  ignorance.  He  then  read 
a  list  of  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  two  Latin  words, 
that  ''  for  their  genuine  and  native  meaning,  and  for  the 
fMJetty  of  the  matter  in  them  contained,""  might  be  retained 
in  the  English  translation,  or  be  fitly  Englished  with  the 
least  alteration.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  only  a  slight 
specimen  will  be  sufficient. 

£0o2et«a,  pmuiUKtiaf  potUi/ex,  olaeautta  (so  in  the  record)  idiotUy  baptizare, 
tacramentum,  nmulcierum,  eonJUeor  Hbi  PcOer^  panit,  prcepo$UionUj  benedictio, 
9(Uiifaetio,  peeeator,  episcopus,  cUera,  zizania,  eonfeMsio,  pascha,  kottia. 

The  bearing  of  the  entire  list  is  very  apparent.  Gardiner, 
indeed,  had  talked  of  "  majesty^'  in  the  words,  but  there  was 
something  else  than  majeety  in  view.  ''  Witness,'*''  says  old 
Fuller,  *'  the  word  *  penance,''  which,  according  to  the  vulgar 
sound,  contrary  to  the  original  sense  thereof,  was  a  magazine 
of  will  worship,  and  brought  in  much  gain  to  the  priests,  who 
were  desirous  to  keep  th(U  word,  because  that  word  kept  them.'''' 

Granmer,  however,  being  now  at  his  post,  and  retaining  in- 
fluence with  his  Majesty,  although  he  had  once  more  dealt 
out  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  among  his  fellows,  soon 
observed  from  their  discussions,  what  would  be  the  result ; 
and  therefore  determined  to  wait  upon  Henry,  and  inform 
him  how  matters  went.  The  Bishops,  therefore,  were  now 
relieved  from  their  several  tasks,  and  they  were,  moreover, 
no  more  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject !  They  must  be  over- 
ruled, to  a  man,  though  in  Gon vocation  assembled.  After  enter- 
ing the  House,  on  Friday  the  10th  of  March,  Granmer  informed 
his  brethren  "  that  it  was  the  King'^s  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
translation  both  of  the  old  and  the  New  Testament,  should  be 
examined  by  both  Universities  /^"*  In  vain  did  the  House  op- 
pose, and  in  vain  protest ;  for  aU  the  Bishops  present  did  so, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  viz.,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  and  Barlow 
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of  St.  Davids.  Cranmer,  who  saw  that  his  brethren  only  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  the  translation  altogether,  then  finally  told 
them  that  he  "  would  stick  close  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  King  his  Master,  and  that  the  Universities  should  examine 
the  translation."*"  This,  however,  after  all  turned  out  as  though 
it  had  been  simply  an  expedient  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  foolish  proposal  of  submitting  the  Word  of  Gtod  to  the 
revision  of  any  such  men;  for  even  the  Universities  never  were 
consulted  ! ! 

To  have  ruined  Marler,  the  worthy  member  of  the  Haber- 
dasher'*s  Company,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convocation,  would  have 
been  quite  an  achievement;  but  Anthony "s  precious  property 
was  now  safe,  and  it  seems  that  something  more  must  instantly 
be  said  respecting  it.  It  is  singular  ihskt  forty-eiff hi  hours  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  away  !  Cranmer  must  have  immediately 
informed  the  King  of  his  final  reply;  and  now,  so  far  from  look- 
ing to  any  University,  out  came  the  following  authoritative  com- 
munication, dated  on  (Sunday)  the  12th  of  March  1542 ;  thus 
verifying  the  old  proverb — "  the  better  day,  the  better  deed."' 

«  Henry  the  Eighth  &c. — To  all  Printers  of  books  within  this  realm,  to  all 
our  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Subjects,  these  our  Letters,  hearing  or  seeing,  greet- 
ing. We  let  you  wit,  that  we,  for  certain  causes  convenient,  of  our  Grace  spe- 
cial, have  given  and  granted  to  our  well-beloved  Buhjeet,  Anthony  3faWer, eitizen 
and  Haberdasher  of  our  city  of  London,  only  to  print  the  Bible  in  our  Bn^isk 
towjue,  authorised  by  us,  himself  or  his  assigna  And  we  command  that  no  man- 
ner of  persons  within  these  our  dominions  shall  print  the  said  Bible,  or  any  part 
thereof,  within  the  space  of  four  years  next  ensuing  the  printing  of  ike  taid  book, 
by  our  said  subject  or  his  assigns.  And  further,  we  will  and  command  our  true 
subjects,  and  all  strangers,  that  none  presume  to  print  the  said  work,  or  break 
this  our  commandment  and  privilege  as  tliey  intend  eschewo  our  punishment 
and  high  displeasure.  Witness  ourself  at  Westminster  the  xii  day  of  March. 
Per  brere  de  prirato  siyillo,     1 542."^ 

But  why  could  not  his  Majesty  have  shown  a  little  more 
delicacy  ?     Why  could  he  not  wait,  but  a  little  while,  till  the 


«  Patent  Rolls,  33.  H.  VIII.  Rymer'a  Foedera,  xlr.,  p.  745.  "  Though/  aayt  the  editor  of  the 
Privy  ConncU  Minutes  in  I837>  "a  gr«at  deal  has  been  written  about  the  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  much  still  remains  to  be  said,  and  it  would  otherwise  be  singular  that  llarler'a  ooDnexkm 
with  those  of  I.%40  and  1M1  should  now  for  the  Jfrtt  time  be  pointed  out,  and  more  especially  as 
the  proclamation  Jnst  cited  was  in  Rymer  above  a  century  ago."  Ilarler  is  indeed  mentioBcd 
by  liapin  and  Ames ;  but  the  connejcion  has  never  before  been  fully  explained.  The  editor, 
however,  throws  out  a  conjecture  that  Henry's  letters  may  have  been  issued  in  1541 ;  but  without 
l>osiUvo  evidence,  the  Patent  Roll  must  not  be  questioned  ;  more  especially  as  the  history  now 
Kiven  shows  that  in  March  1542,  such  letters  had  become  more  important  than  ever.  After  these 
Biithops  had  attem))ted  to  diiiturb  all  that  had  been  done  tiince  1537,  it  was  far  more  necessary 
for  the  King  to  be  imperative  at  Ihis  crisis,  and  settle  the  business.  The  sanction  to  Marler 
did  so  nt  once,  and  effectually. 
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Convocation  was  dissolved,  and  the  Bishops  had  left  the  capi- 
tal f  They  were  still  sitting,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  or  till  the  29th  of  the  month !  Did  his 
Majesty  intend  to  pour  contempt  upon  them,  and  hold  them 
up  to  derision  even  while  thus  assembled!  Whatever  was 
his  motive,  certainly  no  mortification  could  be  greater — no 
humiliation  more  complete.  Their  indignation,  however,  they 
must  suppress  for  the  present;  though  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising should  it  burst  out  with  great  violence,  as  soon  as 
they  meet  again.  But  let  them  do  what  they  please,  the 
sacred  text  will  never  again  be  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. They  may  rave  about  Tyndale,  execrate  his 
name,  wreck  their  vengeance  upon  his  writings,  and  thus  un- 
wittingly, once  more  hold  up  to  posterity  the  man  to  whom 
the  nation  stood  most  of  all  indebted ;  but  his  work  will  abide 
and  prosper,  and  long  after  they  have  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

As  there  were  no  more  folio  Bibles  printed  in  Henry''s  reign, 
it  has  often  been  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  party  ;  but  the  fact  has  now  been  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory.  Let  it  only  be  observed 
that  by  the  end  of  last  year,  or  only  four  years  and  four  months 
from  August  1537,  of  Tyndale'^s  translation,  and  based  on  Tyn- 
dale^s,  there  had  issued  from  the  press  not  fewer  than  ttcehe 
editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  ten  in  folio,  and  two  in  quarto. 
And  it  was  well  they  had ;  they  were  laid  up  in  store,  like 
Joseph^s  com  in  Egypt,  for  the  next  four  years.  The  im- 
pression of  each  of  those  Bibles  has  been  calculated  as  ranging 
from  1500  to  2500  copies:  but  say  that  there  were  2000 
copies  on  an  average,  here  were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Bibles,  a  most  memorable  fact,  under  all  the  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  copies  which  had  been  printed  since  1539  mav 
have  been  yet  for  sale ;  and  Marler,  it  is  evident  was  so  over- 
stocked, that  he  was  afraid  of  ruin  by  his  outlay.  The  King's 
letters  in  his  favour  now  extended  his  privilege  to  December 
1545,  immediately  after  which  we  shall  find  that  Grafton  was 
at  work  again,  with  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  independently  of  this  ample  supply  in  folio  and 
quarto,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  there  were  many 
thousands  of  the  New  Testament  long  circulated,  and  read- 
ing far  and  wide  throughout  the  country.  We  shall  take 
the   proof  from    one   of    the   best  of   witnesses,    and   as   it 
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came  from  the  press  in  London,  this  very  year.  An  ad- 
mirer of  Latimer's,  who,  in  1526,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  used  to  hear  him  preach,  and  George  Stafford 
read  lectures,  at  Cambridge,  had  then  received  certain  im- 
pressions which  were  never  to  be  erased  from  his  mind.  After 
mentioning  Latimer'^s  discourses,  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
he  then  adds — "  at  all  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  although  at  the  time  I  was  but  a  child  of  sixteen 
years  old,  (anno  1526,)  yet  I  noted  his  doctrine  as  well  as  I 
could,  partly  reposing  it  in  my  memory,  and  partly  commit- 
ting it  to  writing.  I  was  present,  when  with  manifest  autho- 
rities of  God'*s  Word,  and  invincible  arguments,  he  proved  in 
his  sermons  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
English  tongue  by  aU  Christian  people.,  whether  priests  or  lay- 
men, as  they  are  called.'*'  ^^  Neither  was  I  absent  when  he 
inveighed  against  empty  works.''  "  He  so  laboured  earnestly, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  to  win  and  allure  others  into  the  love 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  his  holy  religion,  that  there  is  a 
common  saying,  which  remains  unto  this  day  :  when  Master 
Stafford  read  and  Master  Latimer  preached,  then  was  Cam- 
bridge blessed."  Stafford,  of  whom  we  heard  before  in  1526, 
had  died  soon  after ;  but  Latimer  was  still  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  will  remain  till  after  the  death  of  his  ungrateful 
Monarch. 

This  youth  was  Thomas  Becon.  Bom  about  1510,  he  was 
now  32,  and  proved,  throughout  life,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
and  useful  men  of  his  time.  Last  year,  as  well  as  this,  he  had 
been  busy  at  the  press,  even  in  London,  and  had  published 
three  small  pieces,  two  of  which  had,  next  year,  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  •  In  one  of  these  he  says, — 

*<  I  think  there  is  no  realm  throughout  Christendom,  that  hath  so  many 
urgent  and  necessary  causes  to  give  thanks  to  God,  as  we  Ehiglishmen  have  at 
this  present.  What  ignorance  and  blindness  was  in  this  reahn  concerning 
the  true  and  Christian  knowledge  !  How  many  (speaking  ironically)  savoured 
Christ  aright !  How  many  walked  in  the  straight  pathway  of  God's  ordin- 
ances! How  many  believed  Christ  to  be  the  alone  Saviour!  How  many 
trusted  to  be  saved  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  eff^ision  of  his 
most  precious  blood !  How  many  ran  to  God  alone,  either  in  their  prosperity 
or  adversity  !  How  many  aroplexed  Christ  for  their  sufficient  Mediator  and 
Advocate  unto  God  the  Father  1  How  many  felt  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the 
true  and  Christian  faith  !  But  fioir— ChiHst's  death  is  believed  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  for  them  that  are  sanctified.    The  most  Sacred  Bible  is  pbkblt 

PERMITTED  TO    BE  READ  OF    EVERV    MAN  IN  THE  ENGLISH   TONGUE.      Many  savour 
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Christ  aright,  and  dail^  the  number  increiuetk,  thanks  be  to  God.  Christ  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  alone  Saviour.  Christ  is  believed  to  be  our  sufficient  Mediator 
and  Advocate.'  The  true  and  Christian  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,  and 
is  plenteous  in  good  works,  w  now  received  to  ju8tify.*7 

Notwithstanding  this  attestation,  however,  let  there  be  no 
surprise,  though  the  clouds  should  still  be  gathering,  and 
another  storm  await  us  soon. 


SECTION  VI. 

PABLIAXEKT  OPBNSD — THE  OdrVOCATION  BAFFLED,  ACKNOWLEDOE  THEIR 
INABILITY  TO  STAT  THE  PB0OBB88  OF  DIVINE  TBUTH  BY  APPLTINO  NOW 
TO    PARLIAMENT — PARLIAMENT  DI8OBA0B8   ITSELF   BY   MALIGNANT    BUT 

VAIN   OPPOSITION — BONNBB   WITHDRAWN    OB   BENT   ABBOAD EXTBAOR- 

DINAR  Y      ARRANGEMENT     OF    ALL     THE     EUROPEAN     POWERS — HENRY 's 
SIXTH  MARRIAGE. 

Parliament  was  assembled  this  year  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  sat  till  the  12th  of  May.'  The  long-suffering  of  Heaven 
with  such  a  Government,  was,  by  this  time,  eminently  con- 
spicuous ;  but  as  the  King  on  the  throne  had  been  overruled, 
and  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth  had  hitherto  not  only  baffled 
the  Convocation,  but  laid  it  prostrate ;  so  if  there  were  any 
remaining  branch  of  authority  about  to  prove  so  infatuated  as 
to  interfere,  it  was  fit  that  it  should  be  left  to  expose  both  its 
folly  and  weakness  to  posterity,  by  so  doing.  Its  interfer- 
ence, however,  may  be  traced  to  the  infatuation  and  enmity 
of  the  Convocation  ;  for  these  being  once  infused  into  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  nothing  so  foolish  and  contemptible,  which 
they  might  not  entertain  and  even  enact.  The  Convocation 
as  such,  could  not,  of  course,  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Senate ; 
but  its  leading  members  the  Bishops  might,  being  members 


7  From  "  The  Right  Pathway  onto  Prayer,  by  Theodore  Basille,  1542."  Under  this  anumed 
name  Becon  now  pubHehcd,  and  nnder  this  name  his  books  will  enjoy  the  booonr  of  being 
condemned  by  Henry's  final  proclamation.  There  was  a  second  edition  of  this  tract  next  year, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  Tainly  arrayed  against  the  truth.  In  reading  Foxe,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  in  IMl  Beoon,  apprehended  by  Bonner,  was  compelled  to  recant  and  bum  his 
tracts,  which  had  been  much  read  ;  but  this,  of  course,  could  not  have  happened  before  they 
were  printed.  The  persecution  of  Becon  has  been  more  certainly  ascribed  to  1544,  his  writings 
being  denounced  two  years  after. 

1  The  iiiMlnn.  therefore,  began  in  the  34th  and  ended  in  the  35th  of  the  Kuik's  reign.  If  both 
Parliament  and  the  Convocation  be  about  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  King  to  pay  him  for  bis  war 
with  Scotland,  let  us  watch  and  ubserve  how  he  proceeded  to  treat  hb  own  English  subjects 
in  return  for  the  money. 
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also  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Lords  of  Parliament.  Hence 
the  consequences. 

In  opposing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  Convocation  having  so  repeatedly  discovered  itself  to  be  a 
powerless  body,  and  more  especially  since  the  scene,  or  un- 
ceremonious treatment  of  last  year ;  it  had  now  seemed  to  the 
Bishops  that  only  one  mode  of  attack  remained.  It  was  their 
forlorn  hope.  They  must  admit,  and  now,  in  effect,  acknow- 
ledged their  own  inefficiency,  as  a  body,  by  introducing  the 
subject  into  Parliament ;  but  they  will  try  what  could  be  ac- 
complished there.  Providentially,  however,  by  this  time 
Tyndale^s  translation  had  been  printed  under  other  names, 
such  as  Matthew,  Tavemer,  Granmer,  Tunstal  and  Heath; 
for  this  translation  having  been  retained  in  aU  the  English 
Bibles,  with  very  little  variation,  it  was  now  impossible  to 
reach  it.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  there  were,  by  this  time, 
various  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  withotU  note  and  com- 
ment. MarWs  editions,  as  well  as  others,  were  of  this 
character,  and,  backed  by  the  stem  authority  of  the  King, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  touching  any  of  them.  To  show, 
however,  to  what  a  low  pitch  the  miserable  spite  of  the  enemy 
was  now  reduced,  as  well  as  to  display  the  servility  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  become  proverbial,  an  Act  was  introduced  which 
was  actually  entitled — "  An  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true 
RdigionT — and  what  were  its  provisions,  nearly  ten  years 
after  Henry  had  declared  himself  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  seventeen  years  after  the  New  Testament  had  been 
introduced  into  our  native  land  ? 

The  name  of  Tyndale  was  the  rallying  point,  and,  in  effect, 
the  English  Parliament  must  now  furnish  their  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  talents.  Upon  setting  off,  by  this  Act  his 
translation  was  branded  and  condemned  as  "  crafty^  faUe^ 
and  untrue  r  although  the  translation  actually  reading  in 
the  churches !  though  the  translation  which  Tunstal  had 
been  constrained  to  sanction !  though  the  translation  which 
had  been  read  with  avidity  since  1526,  and  that  to  which 
the  people  had  discovered  such  attachment  as  to  perish  at  the 
stake,  sooner  than  abandon  it  !^      Parliament  durst  not  con- 


2  To  say  nothiiiR  of  itt*  btins  the  Tcrv  traiislutioii,  which,  in  the  P»alm».  many  of  the  people 
in  Kngland  read  to  the  pretfnl  hour,  both  in  public  and  private. 
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demn  the  Bibles  to  ^ich  the  names  of  Tavenier  or  Cranmer 
or  Tunstal  had  been  affixed,  nor  even  that  of  MaUhew  by 
name ;  because  this  last  had  been  so  pointedly  sanctioned  by 
his  Majesty,  and  it  had  prepared  the  way  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed !  But,  once  more  roused  by  the  name  of  Tyndale,  it 
was  then  enacted, — 

**  That  all  manner  of  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  m  English,  of 
tki$  transktion,  should,  by  authority  of  this  Act,  clearly  and  utterly  be  abo- 
lished and  extinguished,  and  forbidden  to  be  kept  and  used  in  this  realm,  or 
elsewhere,  in  any  of  the  King's  dominions."  But  it  was  provided,  ^  that  the 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  English,  not  being  of  Tyndale's  translations, 
should  stand  in  force,  and  not  be  comprised  in  this  abolition  or  act.  Never- 
theless, if  there  should  be  found  in  any  such  Bibles  or  New  Testaments,  any 
amnoUUiont  or  preambtety  that  then  the  owners  of  them  should  ctU  or  blot  the 
same  in  such  wise  as  they  cannot  be  perceived  or  read,  on  pain  of  losing  or  for- 
feiting for  every  Bible  or  Testament  forty  shillings  ;  (or  equal  to  £30,)  pro- 
vided that  this  article  should  not  extend  to  the  blotting  any  quotations  or  sum- 
maries of  chapters  in  any  Bible.'* 

It  was  farther  enacted, — "  That  no  manner  of  persons,  after  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, should  take  upon  them  to  read  openly  to  others,  in  any  church  or  open 
assembly,  within  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  the  Bible  or  any  part  of  Scrip- 
ture in  English,  unless  he  was  so  appointed  thereunto  by  the  King,  or  by  any 
ordinary,  on  pain  of  suffering  one  month's  imprisonment ! " 

But  then  *<  the  Chancellor  of  England  !  Captains  of  the  Wars  1  the  King's 
Justices  !  the  Recorders  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  !  and  the  Speaker  of 
Parliament !  tnay  me  any  part  of  the  holy  Scripture  as  they  have  been  wont  !"3 
And  ^  every  nobleman  or  gentlewoman,  being  a  householder,  tnay  read  or 
cauae  to  be  read,  by  any  of  his/omt/y  $erf>afUt  in  his  house,  orchard,  or  garden, 
to  his  own  family,  any  text  of  the  Bible  ;  and  also  every  merchantman,  being 
a  householder,  and  any  other  persons,  other  than  women,  apprentices,  &c., 
migkt  read  to  themselves  privately  the  Bible.  But  no  women,  except  nobl4! 
women  and  yentleyromen,  might  read  to  themselves  alone ;  and  no  artificer$f 
apprentices,  journeymen,  serving-men  of  the  degrees  of  yeomen,  (officers  in  the 
King's  family  between  sergeants  and  grooms,)  husbandtnen  or  labourers,  were  to 
read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  to  ihem$elve»  or  to  any  other,  pi  irately  or 
openly,  on  pain  of  one  month's  imprisonment." 

The  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  heating  its 
baths  with  the  books,  has  been  often  reprobated  as  barbarous, 
but  the  aim  of  Parliament  was  impious  in  the  extreme.  As 
far  as  they  durst  venture,  they  intended  to  take  the  bread  of 
life  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  common  people.  The  Act  has 
been  described  as  "  a  net  contrived,  to  catch  or  let  go,  whom- 


s  It  vas  atnal,  tay*  Collier,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  judges,  recorders,  dec.,  to  take  a  text 
for  their  speeches  on  public  occasions ;  but  that  the  captains  qf  the  wart,  adds  Todd,  thus 
opened  a  campaign,  or  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  regulated  a  debate,  the 
historian  does  not  pretend. 
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soever  they  pleased;''  but  still  it  may  well  be  inquired,  where 
was  "  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men,  or  the  understanding  of 
of  the  prudent,''  when  they  contrived  it ;  as  the  folly  displayed 
was  in  equal  proportion  to  the  malignity.  It  might  have 
been  compared  to  an  act  framed  to  bind  the  wind,  or  intercept 
the  light  of  day  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  vexatious 
consequences,  it  was  by  far  too  late  in  being  framed. 

Observe  its  contents.  It  denounced  the  translation  of 
Tyndale,  and  enforced  it  almost  in  the  same  breath  ;  for  not 
only  was  it  his  translation,  under  another  name,  which  was 
to  stand  in  force,  but  many  of  his  New  Testaments  had  no 
such  name  attached  to  them.  As  to  the  second  provision, 
whether  any  copies  of  the  Bible  were  so  blotted  or  cut^  is  no- 
where recorded.  If  they  were,  they  must  have  been  consumed 
afterwards,  for  it  is  certain  that  scarcely  any  copies  of  all  that 
survive,  bear  the  positive  proof  of  having  been  so  treated.^ 
But  the  folly  of  the  statute  is  still  more  glaring,  when  both 
the  manner  and  the  decree  of  reading  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  While  reading  in  the  parish  ckurck 
seems  to  be  in  part  abridged,  the  reading  at  home  in  thousands 
of  instances,  is  legalised  if  not  enforced ;  and  reading  in  the 
house,  as  being  more  deliberate  and  more  retired,  was  better 
than  reading  in  the  church.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
avidity  men  read,  and  will  read,  an  interdicted  book ;  but 
this  was  only  half  interdicted  !  half  in  numerous  &milies,  and 
half  2^  it  regarded  the  community  at  large.  This  was  better 
still.  Thus,  in  the  former  case,  as  any  famUy  servant  was 
authorised  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  Master  or  Mistress,  of 
course  he  might  not  only  repeat  what  he  read,  but  could  the 
other  servants  be  effectually  prevented  from  snatching  a  per- 
usal in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  at  midnight  i  And  if  every 
nobleman  and  gentlewoman,  every  merchant,  or  any  other, 
being  a  householder,  were  fully  authorised  to  possess,  and 
read  the  Bible,  how  were  the  women  of  the  household,  how 
were  the  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  or  other  domestics 
to  be  guarded  and  prevented  from  looking  between  the 
Sacred  leaves ! 

But  beside  these  absurdities,  there  were  certain  clauses  in- 
troduced, in  mitigation  of  severity,  not  unworthy  of  notice. 


*  There  arc  indeed  imperfect  copies,  bat  these  do  not  conrey  *««*A  proof. 
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Offenders,  if  ecclesiastics,  were  not  to  suffer  death  till  the 
third  offence ;  and  the  punishment  of  any  others  was  nev^er 
to  extend  beyond  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  party  accused  also  might  bring  witnesses,  and 
the  accused  must  be  tried  within  a  year  after  the  indictment, 
while  the  Parliament,  as  usual,  had  to  leave  the  act  in  the 
King's  power,  to  annul  or  alter  it  at  his  pleasure  !  The  bloody 
statute  of  six  articles  was  in  fact  thus  invaded  and  softened. 

Such  a  mixture  of  folly  and  contradiction  demands  some 
explanation.  Had  Gardiner  and  his  party  obtained  all  their 
wishes,  the  Scriptures  had  been  suppressed,  and  wholly  inter- 
dieted  :  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  it  was  Crammer  who  had 
introduced  thu  act,  with  the  view  no  doubt  of  legalising  what 
he  had  enforced  in  his  prologue  to  the  Bible — ^the  perusal  of 
the  Sacred  volume  (it  hame^  and  hence  the  mystery  of  its  title 
is  explained.  But  once  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
thwarted  in  his  endeavours,  it  had,  in  passing  through  the 
house,  assumed  such  a  grotesque  appearance,  as  to  carry  in 
its  various  clauses,  the  evidence  of  two  hostile  parties  fight- 
ing with  each  other.  To  Cranmer,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed 
the  credit  of  obtaining  as  much  as  might  be,  and  of  then 
stultifying  the  act,  to  disappoint  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  or 
carry  the  counsel  of  the  froward  headlong.  In  short,  the 
passing  of  this  act  has  been  represented  by  Bapin,  as  a  ^^  mor- 
tification*^ to  the  adverse  party,  which  "  checked  their  hopes.'" 
That  its  vexatious  operation  was  at  least  impeded,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  from  what  was  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment,  as  well  as  what  soon  followed.^ 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  Parliament  was  thus  acting; 
it  cannot  have  escaped  recollection  that  we  have  been  called 
again  and  again  to  observe,  at  certain  critical  periods,  either 
formerly,  when  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  imported  from  abroad, 
or  since  then,  when  those  who  prized  them  were  in  danger  of 
being  molested,  that  one  or  more  of  the  bitterest  persecutors 
were  either  put  in  check,  or  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
character  of  ambassadors  to  foreign  parts.    So  it  had  happened 


*  The  only  thing  left  for  Gardiner  to  do  was  to  infnie  as  much  of  the  old  leareii  as  he  poaaibly 
eoald,  into  what  ho  delighted  to  style  the  Kinfft  Book,  This  was  the  treatise  already  referred  to. 
"  The  neceaa&ry  doctrine  and  erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  now  coming  forth.  And  here  he 
fally  nuceeded  against  Cranmer,  who  charged  him  afterwards,  under  Edward's  reign,  with 
having  9(due€d  the  King.  But  ncTer  most  such  a  man  put  forth  his  hand,  and  corrupt 
theSrHpCwrcv/ 
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with  Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  and  so  it  happened  now.  The 
focus  of  persecution  had  ever  been  in  London,  just  as  it  was 
in  Jerusalem  of  old ;  and  of  all  men  living,  Bonner  at  this 
moment  was  most  blood-thirsty.  He  had  been  very  busy  for 
more  than  a  year  in  his  favourite  employment  of  persecution, 
and  would  have  been  so  now.  But  no  sooner  had  they  begun 
to  wrangle  in  Parliament,  than  he  was  sent  off  the  ground  by 
the  Supreme  Ruler. 

The  occasion  of  Bonner's  removal  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  had 
ever  been  the  policy  of  Crumwell  to  cultivate  alliance  with  France  and 
the  German  princes,  with  the  design  of  keeping  the  Emperor  in  check  ; 
but  we  have  seen  the  first  symptom  of  a  change  so  long  ago  as  1540, 
when  the  Imperial  ambassadors  suddenly  arrived  in  London,  in  time  to 
witness  his  execution,  if  they  were  so  disposed.  Long  before  then,  how- 
ever, and  ever  since,  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning  had  been  sighing 
for  full  alliance  with  Charles.  In  such  a  case,  they  calculated  that 
their  cause  must  eventually  triumph.  This  year  they  were  to  obtain 
their  wishes,  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  the  event  answered  their 
expectations. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1543  exhibited  the  authorities  of  Europe 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  positions.  It  was  a  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion, which  could  scarcely  pass  unimproved  by  those  who  thought  at  all. 
So  far  as  the  power  of  Sovereign  princes  was  concerned,  there  were 
three  systems  of  opinion  before  the  world :  that  of  the  Pontiflf— of  Henry 
the  Eighth — and  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Francis  and  Charles  were,  pro- 
fessedly, alike  votaries  of  the  Pontiff,  and  by  him  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
been  branded  for  years  as  an  anathematised  heretic ;  while  they  all 
agreed  in  regarding  the  Turk  as  an  Infidel,  with  whom  no  alliance  of 
any  kind,  eould  be  formed.  Now  inunediately  before  Henry  determined 
to  espouse  his  sixth  Queen,  who  was  to  lean  decidedly  to  the  side  of  the 
new  learning,  the  position  of  all  these  Powers,  is  well  worthy  of  distinct 
observation. 

At  the  time  in  which  Parliament  was  assembled,  a  very  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Henry  and  the  Emperor  was  already  agitated  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  was  the  joy  of  Gardiner's  party,  in  consequence  of  their 
ultimate  intentions,  but  most  offensive  to  the  Pontiff,  who  could  not  know 
them.  He,  on  the  contrary,  eager  to  prevent  this  step,  proposed  to  buy  off 
the  Emperor  by  an  annual  payment  of  150,000  crowns,  and  a  promotion 
of  Cardinals,  such  as  Charles  chose  to  name  !  But  then  it  so  happened 
that  Charles  longed  for  nothing  more  eagerly,  than  a  league  with  the 
English  heretic.  Henry's  uniting  with  France  and  the  German  princes, 
had  been  the  Emperor's  perplexity  for  years,  as  retarding  the  march  of 
his  ambition  ;  but  union  with  England  would  enable  him  to  bring  the 
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King  of  France  to  his  knees,  and  at  once  destroy  all  hope  of  ever  reco- 
vering Milan  by  force  of  arms.  By  the  11th  of  February,  therefore,  a 
treaty  was  framed  in  London,  and  Bonner,  (the  most  furious  persecutor 
in  England,)  as  ambassador,  must  be  sent  off  and  out  of  the  way,  as  itd 
bearer.  It  was  sworn  to,  says  Lord  Herbert,  by  the  Emperor  near  Bar- 
celona, on  the  8th  of  April,  "  in  presence  of  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  our  King's  ambassador;"  and  it  was  ratified  by  Henry  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  or  the  20th  of  May,  though,  for  certain  reasons,  it  was 
not  made  public  till  June.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis,  the  adherent 
of  Rome,  to  strengthen  his  hands,  had  formed  alliance  with  Solyman,  the 
Turkish  Sultan ;  and  though  the  zealous  Cardinals  took  high  offence  at 
this  ^most  Christian  King,"  the  old  Pontiff  himself  was  far  from  being 
inimical  to  the  Porte  ! 

Sere  thtn  was  the  King  of  France  standing  out  in  allxanee  before  the 
vorld,  with  the  Pohtipp  on  one  side,  and  the  Tubk  onthe^Oker  !  While 
CharUsy  the  imperial  son  of  Rome,  visiUy  stood  in  dosest  union,  offensive 
€tnd  defensive,  with  the  condemned  hbbstio  Sovereign  of  England  !  They 
were  now  united  to  oppose  and  humble  them  all !  To  finish  the  picture 
it  should  be  observed  that  while  the  Emperor  had  joined  with  Henry, 
one  of  his  grounds  of  complaint  against  Francis  was  thus  distinctly 
stated — ^that  "  he  had  not  deserted  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  <H)nsented  to 
a  reformation,  as  he  once  promised.*^  No  wonder  than  the  Pontiff  was 
enraged  with  the  Emperor ;  but  then  he  had  his  answer  ready — ^that  he 
might  with  more  reason  avail  himself  of  the  English  King's  assistance, 
than  Francis,  could  do  of  the  Twri^s. 

This  singular  array  of  parties  may  not  last  long,  and  the  figures  may 
soon  change  their  positions ;  but  it  was  sufficient  that  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited for  ONOB,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  it  been  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show,  that  there  is  one,  who,  as  "  He  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  Himself,''  so,  at  any  moment,  he  can  expose  the  hollow  hypo- 
crisy of  nations,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  their  rulers. 

The  wishes  and  long-cherished  aspirations  of  Gardiner  and  his  adher- 
ents were  however  now,  at  last,  in  part  fulfilled.  They  had  "  set  up 
their  Tvst,"  says  Burnet,  ''  on  bringing  the  King  and  the  Emperor  to  a 
league,  which  we  may  reasonably  believe  was  vigorously  driven  on  by 
Bonner."  But  then  this  royal  Master  of  their's,  who  was  ''  every  thing 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long,"  may,  by  only  one  movement,  darken  all 
their  prospects  ;  nay,  he  vnU  soon,  to  their  vexation,  take  his  first  step, 
and  Qardiner  himself  must  be  called  in  to  bow,  and  reverentially  ac- 
quiesce in  it ! 

Parliament  had  risen  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  Henry  having  secured 
An  enormous  subsidy ,7  as  well  as  settled  his  foreign  affairs  on  the  20th, 

«  Herbert 
^  To  show  their  good  will  to  the  Imperial  league,  though  the  Pontiff  was  in  oppoaition,  thr 

VOL.  II,  L 
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the  month  of  June  arrived  when  the  fact  was  announced  ;  but  then  at 
the  same  time  all  was  preparation  for  his  sixth  marriage ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  July,  to  Gkurdiner  was  assigned  the  unwelcome  task  of  espousing 
the  King  to  Catharine  Parr,  The  Queen,  as  already  mentioned,  favoured 
the  new  learning ;  and  though  she  proceeded  with  caution  so  as  not  to 
offend  Henry,  and  therefore  could  not  prevent  the  burning  of  three 
worthy  men  at  Windsor,  by  Gardiner's  instigation,  only  eighteen  days 
afber  her  marriage  ;  yet  happily,  through  one  of  the  Queen's  servants, 
the  plot  which  had  already  involved  these  men  in  ruin,  and  would  have 
swept  away  others  of  higher  rank,  was  detected.  The  King  was  so 
offended  as  to  degrade  and  punish  the  agents  employed. 

It  was  in  the  last  month  of  this  year  that  Cranmer^s  palace  at  Canter- 
bury was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  his  brother-in-law  and  some  other  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames.  This  prevented  him  from  entertaining 
Gonzaga,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  who  had  arrived  from  the  Emperor,  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  the  league,  and  urge  to  greater  exertions  against 
France.  During  the  whole  campaign  between  Charles  and  Francis,  all 
that  Henry  had  done  was  to  furnish  a  small  army  under  Sir  John  Wallop ; 
but  vast  preparations  must  now  be  made  for  this  continental  war,  and 
the  English  Monarch  will  now  proceed,  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  to  drain 
the  kingdom. 


SECTION  VII. 

PABUAMBIIT  ASSEMBLED — HENBY's  STYLE  AND  TITLE — LONQS  TO  BE  KIKO 
OF  rRANCB  I — WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND — HENRY  IN  FRANCE— 6ARDINSB — 
CRANMER — HENRf's  CONFESSION  OF  IMPOTENCE  IN  ALL  HIS  INJUNCTIONS 
TO  HIS  BISHOPS — HIS  INCONSISTENCY — ^NBW  TESTAMENT  OF  TYNDALB*8,  A 
FORBiaN  PRINT. 

That  cause  to  which  these  pages  have  been  specially  de- 
voted, had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  dragged  into  Parliament 
last  year,  but  we  shall  have  the  evidence  before  us  presently, 
that  it  continued  to  stand,  as  it  had  always  stood,  indepen- 
dently of  frown  or  favour.  Parliament  had  disgraced  itself, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  earned  the  contempt  of  posterity,  by  its 
interference ;  but  as  for  any  fury  involved  in  its  proceedings, 
it  will  be  evident  that  it  could  not  this  year  be  of  much  force, 


Cleigy  had  grauted  ten  per  cent,  on  their  income  for  three  yean,  beside  the  deduction  of  the 
tenths  already  rested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  laity  granted  him  a  tax  on  real  or  personal  property, 
rising  gradually  from  4d.  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound.  All  foreigners  paid  double  lates. 
SUt.  34,  Henry  VIIl.  27- 
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in  either  baming,  or  blotting,  or  cutting  the  Sacred  Volume. 
A  variety  of  circumstances,  involved  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, will  make  this  apparent,  and  prepare  us  for  whatever  may 
have  occurred  in  the  cause  itself;  while  a  remarkable  cmfes- 
Hon  of  impotence^  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^  as  far  as  hx&pro- 
damatmu  respecting  religion  were  concerned,  will  also  come 
before  us.  So  little  had  Bayal  authority  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Truth,  and  that  by  its  own  recorded  confession. 

It  was  upon  Tuesday  the  14th  of  January,  that  Parliament  had  again 
met)  and  it  continued  sitting  till  Saturday  the  29th  of  March,  when  the 
proceedings,  as  usual,  assumed  the  shape  of  whaUoever  had  occurred  to 
the  &ncy  of  the  Sovereign.  As  the  first  Act  introduced  to  the  House 
regarded  the  Grown,  in  which  the  possibility  of  Princess  Mary's  ultimate 
succession  was  pointed  at,  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning  were  not  a 
little  pleased,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  the  Empe- 
ror, who  had  long  expressed  his  desire  on  the  subject.'  About  the  same 
time,  Henry  was  resolved  not  to  forget  his  much-prized  style  or  title  as 
King.  An  act  was  therefore  passed,  declaring  that  this  should  now  be 
— ^^  King  of  England,  FraruXj  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  and 
on  earth  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.''  Few 
moments  certainly  could  have  proved  more  awkward  for  the  assumption 
of  such  a  style.  Its  very  sound,  its  grotesque  appearance,  as  well  as 
palpable  arrogance,  must  have  afforded  groimd  for  many  an  observa- 
tion at  the  time,  since  it  has  drawn  forth  remark  from  the  historian  ever 
since.  ^'  King  of  England"  Henry  certainly  was,  as  all  his  subjects 
deeply  felt ;  and  having  smitten  Scotland,  after  seeing  his  nephew  sink 
into  an  early  grave,  *'  his  heart  was  lifted  up  ;"  he  might  have  '^  gloried 
in  this,  and  tarried  at  home  ; "  but  as  for  France,  he  was  only  girding  on 
his  harness  to  fight  her  Sovereign,  and,  before  long,  this  will  have  cost 
him  and  his  son  a  sum  equal  to  about  forty-five  miUione  of  our  money 
sterling,  without  any  advantage  whatever  in  return  !  And  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  this  was  the  first  Englishman  who  chose  to  style  himself  her 
King  ;  but  seven  years  before  this,  as  ^'  Lord  of  Ireland,"  he  had  inflicted 
a  vital  injury,  from  which  she  has  not  recovered  to  the  present  hour* 
The  rest  of  his  Majesty's  style  has  already  come  before  us  ;  and  it  was 
now  finally  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  moment  when  Henry 


1  WrloUiealy,  who  had  been  created  a  Baron  on  Uie  Itt  of  Janoary,  and  is  jait  about  to  come 
into  power,  mutt  bare  been  not  the  leaet  gratified.  Lord  Audiey  was  fast  declining  in  health, 
after  haTing  held  the  seals  as  Lord  Chancellor  for  above  twelve  years.  On  the  3Uth  of  April  he 
died,  and  on  the  dd  of  May  Wriotliesly,  a  very  different  man,  succeeded.— Gov.  State  Papera, 
i->  P-  763,  note. 

f  Hia  barbaric,  though  Impotent,  Ad  for  abolishing  the  langwige  of  the  native  Irish,  the  abo- 
rigines of  that  beautiful  island— a  language  now  spoken  daily  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  was 
ia  Henry's  i«ign.    For  one  who  then  spoke  Irish,  there  are  now  nearly  Un. 
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was  at  open  war  with  Rome,  and  quarrelimg  with  the  King  of  France 
because  he  had  not  deserted  the  Pontiff.  In  other  words,  **  Defender  of 
the  Faith/'  a  title  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had  conferred  upon  him  for 
defending  her  claims,  was  now  to  be  worn,  in  union  with  another,  '^  the 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which  usurped  them  all.  By  this  time, 
however,  it  must  be  evident,  that  such  a  Parliament  would  have  assented 
to  any  style  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  dictate. 

The  session  had  not  concluded  before  Henry  was  resolved  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  his  nearest  neighbour ;  for,  on  the  eve  of  a  continental  war, 
Scotland  must  be  prevented  from  giving  any  annoyance.  Besides,  his 
Majesty's  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  young  Edward  and  the  infant 
Mary  of  Scotland  had  been  thwarted  and  opposed  by  Beaton.  The  osten- 
sible object,  therefore,  was  to  extort  a  ratification  of  the  matrimonial 
treaty,  or  rather  the  surrender  of  the  young  Queen.  The  uncle  of  Ed- 
ward, or  Seymour  Earl  of  Hertford,  vrith  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  the  Lord  Admiral,  were  despatched  with  a  fleet  and 
troops  direct  for  the  Scotish  capital.  Inmiediately  on  the  Earl  of  Arran's 
refusal,  the  troops  were  landed  at  Leith,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  5000 
horse  from  Berwick  having  joined  next  day,  Edinburgh  was  attacked  the 
day  following.  The  Castle  defied  all  their  eflbrts  ;  but  after  employing 
four  days  in  the  plunder  and  conflagration  of  the  city,  the  army,  in  re- 
turning, consigned  Haddington  and  Dunbar  to  the  flames.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fleet  was  employed  against  Leith,  where,  having  burnt  the 
town,  demolished  the  pier,  and  swept  both  sides  of  the  Forth  as  &r  as 
Stirling,  Lisle  returned  with  his  ships  to  Newcastle. 

But  the  expedition  to  the  Continent,  in  union  with  the  Emperor,  was 
to  form  Henry's  grand  exploit  for  this  year ;  and  as  he  had  just  asserted 
his  right  to  the  French  throne,  he  must  now  go  to  make  his  title  good. 
Charles  and  he  were  to  march  direct  to  Paris.  Before  setting  off,  how- 
ever, the  English  Monarch,  now  especially  in  want  of  the  needful,  must 
devise  some  expedient  for  defraying  all  expenses.  Afraid  to  risk  the 
refusal  of  last  Parliament,  after  so  large  a  subsidy,  granted  only  the  pre- 
vious session,  and  for  three  years  ;  with  equal  disregard  to  the  public  at 
large  and  his  successor  on  the  throne,  as  Henry  was  his  ovm  minister,  he 
at  once  raised  the  value  of  money  and  adulterated  the  coin  !  A  strange 
preparation  for  a  foreign  war  ;  one,  too,  which  will  not  meet  his  exigen- 
cies, and  a  measure  the  results  of  which  will  be  heavily  felt  for  years 
after  the  monarch  is  in  his  grave. 

In  June  the  first  division  of  the  English  army  had  landed  at  Calais  ; 
and  having  appointed  the  Queen  as  Regent  during  his  absence,Henry  set 
off,  sailing,  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  France,  in  a  ship  rigged  with  cloth  of 
gold  !  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  with  the  army,  and  Stephen  Gardiner 
had  happily  preceded,  on  his  way  to  the  Emperor's  court ;  for  though 
the  King  had  begun  to  regard  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  his  services  as  an 
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ambMsador  could  not  be  di^nsed  with.  Henij  was  now  within  the 
French  frontier  at  the  head  of  45,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  English 
troops,  and  the  rest  Imperial.  The  Emperor  having  been  much  the 
earliest  in  the  field,  had  commenced  with  sieges  while  waiting  for  his 
allj,  and  three  fortresses  had  already  fallen  before  him.  Henry  must  not 
be  beaten,  and  therefore  resolved  to  commence  after  the  same  fashion. 
Sitting  down  himself  before  Boulogne,  he  gave  Montreuil  in  charge 
to  Norfolk. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged,  before  performing  any  feat,  and  without 
knowing  whether  he  should  succeed  or  not,  that  our  English  Monarch 
began  to  feel  that  he  must  have  more  money  still !  That  he  should  ever 
be  King  of  France,  yet  remained  to  be  decided  ;  but  witiiout  delay  he 
must  signify  to  his  people  from  a  distance,  that  he  certainly  was  King  of 
England.  Unfortunately  for  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  graduated  tax 
of  last  year  had  eUsdosed  the  value  of  every  layman's  estate,  and  thus,  if 
now  disposed  to  make  personal  application,  his  newly  created  Chancellor, 
Lord  Wriothesly,  knew  full  well  where  to  apply.  In  August,  therefore, 
came  the  royal  letter,  demanding  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  a 
reg^ular  circular,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  ;  a  royal  personal  applica- 
tion frt>m  the  King  direct,  for  a  loan  of  money  from  the  individual,  not 
one  farthing  of  which  was  ever  to  be  restored,  although  he  now  said 
— ^"  we  promise  you  assuredly,  by  these  presents,  to  cause  the  same  to 

be  repaid  again  unto  you,  within  after  the  date  hereof!" 

How  much  was  gained  in  this  way  has  not  been  stated  ;  it  may  have  been 
only  Uke  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  but  whatever  was  the  amount.  Parliament 
win  of  course  interpose  and  relieve  the  crown  of  all  that  was  borrowed. 

It  had  certainly  been  no  small  effort  on  the  part  of  Henry  to  go 
abroad,  as  he  had  become  so  corpulent,  not  to  say  feeble,  through  self- 
indulgence  ;  so  that  should  he  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  the  mortifica- 
tion must  be  extreme,  though  as  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  fear 
the  result.  Charles  had  reached  within  two  day's  march  of  Paris,  which 
had  taken  alarm,  and  even  Francis  had  begun  to  tremble.  Meanwhile, 
a  Spanish  dominican,  in  the  service  of  France,  had  whispered  to  Charles 
something  about  overtures  of  peace.  The  season  was  advancing,  great 
arrears  were  due  to  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  Emperor  could  not 
winter  in  France.  An  ambassador  must  be  sent,  for  form's  sake,  to 
Henry,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  meet  with  Charles 
before  Paris.  In  the  siege  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Henry's  honour 
was  at  stake,  when  Charles,  who  felt  no  scruple  in  breaking  a  treaty  at  any 
moment,  went  on  with  his  negotiation.  It  was  soon  signed.  The  Em- 
peror found  it  perfectly  convenient  to  make  peace  with  Francis  at  Crespie 
near  Meaux,  on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  our  Englbh  Monarch  to 
settle  his  own  affairs,  and  return  home  as  he  best  could  !  It  was  only 
the  day  before  that   Henry  had  been  riding  in  great  triumph  into 
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Boulogne,  and  with  this  he  must  now  be  satisfied,  instead  of  the  capital 
and  crown  of  France.  By  the  dOth  of  September  he  had  re-embarked 
and  returned,  says  Halle,  "  to  England,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  his  lov- 
ing subjects  !"  He  had  lost  his  Imperial  ally,  and  was  now  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  France  by  sea  and  land  !  Qreat  boast,  indeed,  was  made  of 
his  Majesty's  siege  and  conquest ;  but  immediate  consideration  must  be 
giyen  to  the  means  by  which  eyen  this  was  to  be  retained.  As  a  proof 
that  the  power  of  France  was  not  impaired,  and  that  even  aggressive 
steps  on  her  part  were  anticipated,  the  rest  of  the  year  was  busily  occu- 
pied in  fortifying  the  coasts  of  England. 

Several  of  the  movements  of  Government  this  year  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  not  be  much,  if 
any  time  left,  to  attend  to  the  business  of  persecution  for  the 
Truth'^s  sake ;  although  in  the  spring,  while  Parliament  was 
sitting,  the  House  discovered,  as  usual,  the  discordant  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  composed. 

Their  very  first  bill,  involving  as  it  did,  the  prospect  of 
Princess  Mary^s  possible  succession  to  the  throne,  seems  to 
have  inspirited  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning  C  for  al- 
though Cranraer  had  triumphed  over  his  accusers  last  year, 
it  was  during  this  Parliament  that  the  minion  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  Sir  John  Gostwyck,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  enough,  as  the  accuser  of  Crumwell,  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse the  Archbishop  of  heresy^  openly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  the  knight,  whom  his  Majesty  instantly  denounced 
as  a  f^arlet^  had  to  repair  forthwith  to  Lambeth,  to  humble 
himself  there,  and  crave  forgiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gardiner  was  about  this  time  placed  in  very  awkward,  if  not 
critical  circumstances,  by  his  kinsman,  some  have  said  nephew, 
and  secretary,  Germain  Gardiner.  Once  the  feeble  opponent 
of  John  Fryth,  having  been  apprehended  for  denying  the 
King'*s  supremacy,  he  sufiered  the  penalty  of  death  as  a 
traitor  on  the  7th  of  March.  However,  the  Bishop  con- 
trived, as  usual,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  hap- 
pily he  was  soon  to  be  despatched  upon  foreign  affairs ;  though 
still,  if  Gardiner  failed  in  any  way,  he  sunk ;  while  Cranmer 
remained  or  rather  advanced  in  royal  favour. 

To  the  latter,  therefore,  the  present  moment  appeared  to 
be  a  favourable  one  for  the  farther  mitigation  of  the  bloody 
statute,  which  had  been  already  somewhat  softened  last  year ; 
and  Cranmer  succeeded  in  carrying  a  new  Act  this  session. 
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By  this,  in  future,  no  individual  was  to  be  brought  to  trial 
under  that  statute,  till  after  he  had  been  legally  presented, 
on  the  oaths  of  twehe  men,  before  such  commissioners  as  are 
mentioned  in  this  Act,  and  referred  to  in  another ;  nor  was 
he,  tin  then^  to  be  imprisoned.  No  reputed  offence  of  an  older 
date  than  {me  year  was  to  be  actionable ;  nor  was  any  preacher 
to  be  indicted,  if  forty  days  had  elapsed  after  any  sentiment 
he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The  accused  might  also  chal- 
lenge any  juryman.'  These  provisions  formed  so  many  very 
important  alleviations  in  the  fury  of  persecution;  though 
two  years  hence,  as  in  the  cases  of  Anne  Askew  and  others, 
they  were  most  scandalously  disregarded. 

By  the  time  that  Henry  departed  from  France,  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  not  only  were  Norfolk  and  Gku*diner  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  but  the  Queen  was  Regent;  and 
with  Oranmer  at  the  head  of  her  Council,  the  chief  man 
bent  upon  cruelty  and  mischief,  or  Bonner  of  London,  must 
have  been  under  certain  restraint.  Nor  was  this  all.  Just 
before  his  Majesty  left,  it  deserves  notice  that  prayers  in  the 
English  tongue  were  directed  to  be  generally  used.  This  fact 
in  itself  was  important ;  but  in  reference  to  past  times,  and 
royal  influence,  not  so  much  so  as  another,  which  now  comes 
out  incidentally — 

**  We  hare  sent  uDto  you/'  says  the  King  to  a)]  the  Bishops  of  bis  realm, 
^  We  have  sent  note  yoa  these  soffh^es,  not  to  he  for  a  month  or  Uco  observed, 
and  after  dtnderly  considered,  as  oitktr  our  injunetiont^  to  our  no  little  martd 
hate  been  u$ed,  bat  to  the  intent  that  as  weU  the  same,  as  other  our  injunctions, 
may  be  earnestly  set  forUi,**  &c. 

Thus  it  was  officially  acknowledged  that  the  Eing^s  former 
injunctions  had  carried  no  powerful  or  prolonged  influence. 
Before  this  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  so  peculiarly  con- 
ducted, as  to  have  no  leaning  or  dependence  on  him  whatever. 
We  have  seen,  by  many  striking  proofs,  that  it  went  on  in 
its  course,  first  in  defiance,  and  then  independently  of  royal 
interference.  But  now,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  lest 
posterity  should  mistake,  or  not  observe  it;  as  far  as  his 
own  name  and  authority  had  been  employed,  here  is  an  artless 
and  very  frank  confession  of  impotence,  on  the  part  of  his 


a  Statutes  at  large,  35  H.  VIII.,  cap.  *v 
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Majesty,  if  not  also  of  Oranmer,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn  up  the  injunction. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  consistent  friend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  Truth  amongst  his  subjects,  only  last  year 
Henry  had  lent  his  authority  to  the  reprobation  of  the  origi- 
nal translator,  at  whose  death  he  had  winked  so  hard ;  and 
frowned  upon  the  poor  for  readinff  the  Scu^red  Volume.  His 
injunctions,  like  himself,  staggering  from  side  to  side,  must 
have  confounded  the  public  mind ;  and  considering  what  had 
passed  in  Parliament  last  year,  in  reprobating  the  name  and 
writings  of  Tyndale,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  indignity 
should  be  resented.  Tyndale'^s  very  name  had  become  pre- 
cious to  many,  and  his  translations  of  Scripture  were  now  care- 
fully preserved  or  hoarded  in  many  a  comer  throughout  Eng- 
land, far  beyond  the  ken  of  Bishop,  or  King,  or  any  underling. 

Meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  no  account  whatever  upon  re- 
cord of  the  seizure  or  burning  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
there  might  have  been,  had  foreign  politics  and  prepara- 
tions for  war  not  engrossed  attention  ;*  but  Lewis  and  some 
others  have  gone  too  far  when  they  have  stated  that  Day  and 
Seres  printed  the  Pentateuch  this  year.  Day  had  not  yet 
begun  to  print  at  all,  and  the  volume  must  belong  to  a  sub- 
sequent impression,  or  that  of  1549.  It  is,  however,  curious, 
and  more  to  the  purpose,  that  a  foreign  press  was  at  work 
even  this  year,  and  with  an  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testa- 
ment. This  must  have  been  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
anathema.  A  copy,  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  is  mentioned  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  with  this 
remark — "  it  seems  to  be  a  foreign  print.^***  Indeed  it  must 
have  been  so ;  and  it  may  be  put  down  in  these  troublous 
days,  as  a  serenade  from  Antwerp  or  elsewhere,  in  answer  to 
the  contemptible  brawl  in  Parliament  last  year. 


<  It  is  trae  that  in  Herbert's  Ames,  under  1M4,  <p.  1555)  there  b  mention  made  of  one  bom- 
iUK  of  tho  New  Testament  bj  Somersand  sixteen  others;  but  this  refers  to  an  earlier  period,  in 
tlie  days  when  the  possessors  were  condemned  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  prepared  at  Cheap- 
Aide.  ft  fiibl.  Harl..  vol.  i.,  No.  488. 
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SECTION   VIII. 

WAR  WITH  PRANCE  —  EXHAUSTED  STATE  OP  ENGLAND  —  UNDERMINING 
CRANMEH — HIS  ENEMIES  COYBRED  WITH  SHAME — HENRT  ADDRESSING 
HIS  PRIVY  COUNCIL — HIS  OPINION  OP  IT — ADDRESSING  HIS  PARUA- 
MSNT  POR  THE  LAST  TIME. 

We  are  now  within  two  years  of  the  King^s  death,  and  the 
entire  period  was  fraught  with  great  misery  to  his  subjects, 
though,  generally  speaking,  not  after  the  fashion  in  which  they 
had  been  tormented  in  past  times.  His  Majesty  and  the  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  present 
fully  occupied  in  preparing  for  self-defence.  Such  was  the 
consequence  of  Henry "'s  visit  to  France  ! 

France  had  not  been  so  exhausted  by  the  double  invasion  of  last  year, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  retaliation.  Francis,  haYing  now  only  one  enemy 
before  him,  had  resolved  to  attack  Boulogne  by  land,  to  block  it  up  by 
sea,  and  even  invade  England.  His  army  was  to  amount  to  above  50,000 
men,  and  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  large  and  small,  amounting  to 
above  200  sail,  besides  twenty-fiYe  gallies.  It  was  the  greatest  effort 
that  France  had  ever  made  by  sea. 

By  the  middle  of  July  136  sail  had  arriYed  within  sight  of  Ports- 
mouth, where  the  English  fleet  of  only  sixty  sail  lay  to  defend  the  king- 
dom. The  sands,  however,  proYing  their  grand  defence,  the  French 
were  unable  to  dislodge  them  ;  though  the  contrast  between  last  year  and 
the  present,  must  have  been  striking  in  the  extreme,  to  him  who  wit- 
nessed both.  Precisely  a  year  ago,  Henry  having  sailed  in  his  ship 
rigged  with  cloth  of  gold,  was  upon  French  ground  at  the  head  of  45,000 
men,  proposing  to  march  to  Paris :  and  now,  at  no  small  expense  to  his 
subjects,  he  was  standing  on  the  shore  at  Portsmouth,  the  fleet  of  France 
braving  him  to  his  face,  and  riding  triumphantly  in  the  British  Channel ! 
One  of  the  English  vessels  too,  the  Mary  Rose,  with  her  captain,  Sir 
George  Garew,  and  seven  hundred  men  on  board,  went  down  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  though  the  ship  was  Yery  partially  recoYered  afterwards,  all 
on  board  perished !'     The  skirmishing  between  the  two  fleets  was  in- 

'  The  French  {nsisted  that  they  had  funk  her  by  their  fire ;  the  Engliah  said  the  had  Ronc 
down  from  being  overloaded  with  ordnance,  and  having  her  ports  very  low.  We  have  said  that 
the  was  pariiailp  recovered  ;  bnt  who  would  have  suppoted  that  the  remains,  coold  have  been 
bioagfat  to  light  in  our  own  day,  after  lying  for  nearly  three  hundred  pears  under  water?  The 
tiaber  and  relics  recovered  from  the  Mary  Rose,  sunk  in  1545,  were  recovered  only  in  1840,  and 
being  sold  by  auction  in  Novera1>cr,  brought  great  prices.  The  heel  of  the  oak  mast  sold  for  £ao. 
Stone  and  iron  shot,  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  each.  Common  glass  bottles  and  warrior's 
bows,  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings,  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  One  brass  and  twenty  iron 
enanon  have  been  recovered. 
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significant  at  that  moment,  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  farther  pre- 
parations ;  although  no  sooner  had  his  Majesty  left  the  ground  than 
«  many  of  his  mariners  and  soldiers  had  fallen  sick,  and  many  were  not 
able  to  continue  the  seas."'  Still,  by  the  10th  of  August,  the  English 
fleet  had  amounted  to  104  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  with  12,738  men 
on  board  ;  and  reprisals  must  be  sought  for  on  the  coast  of  France.  On 
the  2d  of  September  about  seven  thousand  men  were  landed  in  Normandy, 
and  after  burning  the  seaport  and  Abbey  of  Treport,  the  fleet  returned 
in  a  condition  sufficiently  miserable,  owing  to  sickness  and  disease. 
Lord  Lisle,  the  Lord- Admiral,  in  writing  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
14th  of  September,  tells  them  "  of  the  number  of  the  men  who  came 
home  with  me,  there  were  found  in  the  musters,  12,000  sick  and  whole. 
And  because  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  army  at  the  said  musters, 
there  was  new  musters  taken  the  13th  of  the  said  month,  at  which  day 
were  mustered  of  whole  and  able  men  8488 !"  so  that  it  doth  appear  there 
were  sick,  dead,  and  dismissed  by  passport  3512  !' 

With  the  most  savage  barbarity,  during  all  this  month,  the  war  in 
Scotland  had  been  pursued,  under  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  which 
some  reference  must  be  made  at  its  close  next  year. 

Throughout  this  busy  year,  and  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  Crum- 
well,  there  had  been  no  man  at  his  Majesty's  right  hand,  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients to  supply  his  exchequer  ;  so  that  the  state  of  his  finances  wDl 
forcibly  explain  the  condition  into  which  he  had  now  brought  himself, 
as  well  as  the  people  under  his  sway. 

When  in  France  the  King  had  procured  money  by  "  loans,"  never  to 
be  repaid.  He  could  not,  within  a  few  months  only,  solicit  loans  a  second 
time ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  fiice  Parliament  at  its 
usual  period  of  assembling  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  for  that 
species  of  assistance,  strangely  enough  styled  benevolences,  time  there  was 
when  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England  put  an  end  to  their  imposition, 
and  they  had  been  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  illegal ;  but  the  iron 
sway  of  this  Monarch  was  such,  that  should  any  man  dare  to  resist  a 
''benevolence'*  now,  we  shall  soon  see  the  consequences.  Upon  any 
emergency  whatever,  and  much  more  when  money  was  wanted,  law  was 
now  a  trifling  hindrance.  Henry  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  and 
unmaking  laws  for  many  a  day,  as  to  heresy,  and  why  not,  when  his 
coffers  were  empty  1 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  therefore,  his  Majesty  coolly  told  his 
subjects,  that  he  had  *'  forborne,  at  this  time,  to  trouble  Parliament  with 
their  repair  to  the  Court."  He  now  merely  addressed  a  "  Minute  of  a 
letter  to  divers  Lords,"  &c.,  for  a  benevolence  !  In  this  he  adverted  to  the 
"  importable  charges"  which  he  had  "  borne,  upon  the  league  with  the 


f  Oor.  State  Popere,  i.  toI.  a  Jdem.  i.  and  t.,  475. 
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Emperor  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom,  and  for  the  reooyery  of  his  right 
to  the  Crcwn  of  France  P*  He  then  calls  on  all  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  '^  contribute  such  sums  of  money  as  they  conve- 
niendy  may,  by  way  of  benerolence,  as  if  the  same  were  granted  by 
Parliament ! !  "^  Amongst  others,  of  course  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London  were  not  forgotten ;  but  two  of  the  latter  had  not  found 
it  ''  convenient"  to  comply.  One  of  them,  Richard  Reed,  before  the 
mcmth  was  ended,  had  been  sent  off  to  join  the  fxmki  of  the  army  in 
Scotland.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  the  very  first  engagement,  and  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  his  ransom !  Sir  William  Roach,  the  other 
Alderman,  suffered  a  confinement  of  three  months  under  a  charge  of 
seditious  words,  and  no  doubt  paid  sweetly  for  his  liberation.  Such  were 
the  consequences  of  resisting  Henry's  <<  benevolence,  if  it  were  oonve- 
nient."'  The  sum  thus  raised  amounted  to  £70,723,  18s.  lOd.,  or  equal 
to  above  a  million  of  our  present  money ;  but  this  proved  only  a  mere 
driblet^  when  compared  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  war  with  France. 
If  the  true  condition  of  the  country  is  to  be  known,  and  as  descriptive 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  is  important.  Without  any  historical 
narration,  the  better  way  will  be  to  repair  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  Wri- 
othesly,  and  inquire  what  he  has  got  to  say  by  the  month  of  September. 
In  self-defence,  he  will  tell  us  far  more  than  his  Majesty  would  have  ever 
chosen  to  disclose  to  posterity.  He  is  writing  to  the  Privy  Council,  on 
Monday  morning  the  7th  of  September,  and  the  information  will  be  new 
to  most  readers  of  English  history. 

'  My  Lordfl,  if  I  had  my  horses  here  with  me,  I  would  be  with  you  this  night ; 
but  the  same  standing  so  &r  abroad  that  I  cannot  conveniently  so  do,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  set  forward  on  Wednesday,  according  to  the  King*8  Majesty's  pleasure 
and  my  former  advertisement 

*^  As  ooneeming  the  preparation  of  money,  I  shall  do  that  is  possible  to  be 
done ;  bat,  my  Lords,  I  tmst  your  wisdoms  do  consider  what  is  done  and  paid 
already.  You  see  the  King's  Majesty  hath,  Ikia  year  and  ike  l<ut  yecw,  spent 
£1,300,000  or  thereabouts,  and  bis  subsidy  and  '  b^ievolence '  ministering  scant 
three  hundred  thousand  thereof.^  So  the  lands  being  consumed,  the  plate  of  the 
reabn  molten  and  coined,  whereof  much  hath  risen,  I  sorrow  and  lament  the 
danger  of  the  time  to  come  ;  wherein  is  also  to  be  remembered  the  money  that 
is  to  be  repaid  in  Flanders,  and  what  is  as  much,  or  more  than  all  the  rest,  tlie 


*  See  Got.  8Ut«  Pftpen,  l,  780.  note. 

A  By  the  21it  for  Jon«,  while  the  French  fleet  was  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  pay  Henry  their 
Ttrft,  in  return  tor  hia  fattnuinn,  we  find  the  Dnice  of  Norfolk  writing  to  Paget  the  Kfaig't  Secre- 
tary~*'I  haTe  had  here  with  roe  the  coUectore  of  thia  ihire,  Norfolk,  and  greatly  blamed  them 
for  that  the  benerolenee  waa  not  yet  all  paid.  And  their  ezcnie  waa,  that  a  great  number  of 
people  hare  lamentably  complained  unto  them,  that  for  lack  of  payment  for  such  grain,  a*  U 
takm  qT  tMem  f&r  Ou  Kinfr't  HtghnfeT  nue,  they  have  no  monejf  to  pay  the  tame ;  but  notwith- 
standing, I  hare  and  ahall  this  week,  take  euch  order,  that  1  trust  it  tball  be  shortly  paid  r^Oov. 
State  Papers,  vol.  I.,  p.  7BB,  7VK 

e  That  is,  an  amount,  in  our  day,  equal  to  nineteen  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  four  and  a 
half  bad  been  receiTed,  while  he  saw  not  where  the  remaining  sum,  equal  to  fifteen  million*. 
waa  to  be  found ! 
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great  scarcity  that  we  have  of  com  ;  wheat  being,  in  all  places,  Norfolk  except- 
ed, at  208.  the  quarter,  and  a  marvellous  small  quantity  to  be  gotten  of  it 
And  though  the  King's  Majesty  should  have  a  greater  grant  than  the  realm 
could  bear  at  one  time,  it  would  do  little  to  the  continuance  of  these  charges, 
which  be  so  importable  that  I  see  not  almost  how  it  is  possible  to  bear  the 
charges  this  winter,  tiH  more  be  gotten  ;  the  great  part  of  the  subsidy  being 
paid,  the  revenue  received  before  hand,  and  more  borrowed  of  the  Mint  than 
will  be  repaid  these  four  or  five  months  1 

<<  Wherefore,  good  my  Lords,  though  you  write  to  me  still, '  pay^  fHty,  pre- 
pare for  thii  and  for  thmt,  consider  it  is  your  parts  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  with  me,  and,  by  your  wisdoms,  to  ponder  what  may  be  done,  and  how 
things  may  be  contintted.  I  have  done  [nothing  in  these  matters  alone. 
You  were  all  privy  to  the  state  of  them,  before  and  after  the  King's  Majesty 
came  to  Porttfinouthj  at  which  time  things  were  considered  and  drawn  to  the 
uttermost."  7 

Among  the  other  sources  of  perplexity,  it  will  be  observed  that  Flanr 
ders  is  mentioned.  It  was  a  branch  of  Henry^s  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France.  In  order  to  defend  Boulogne  he  had  hired  14,000  Germans, 
who,  having  marched  to  Fleiirines,  in  the  district  of  Liege,  found  they 
could  advance  no  fsurther,  the  Emperor  not  allowing  them  a  passage. 
The  want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  soon  produced  mutiny  ;  and  money 
not  arriving  at  the  time  appointed,  they  seized  the  English  Commis- 
sioners as  their  security,  and  retreated.  It  was  an  ill-managed  as  well 
as  expensive  armament.  The  only  consolation  wa£,  that  Henry  was  now 
his  ovni  Minister  J  and  no  single  man  besides  could  be  blamed.  Wriothesly, 
we  have  seen,  declined  all  personal  responsibility.^ 

Nearly  two  months  after  this  the  Chancellor  reports  progress  to  the 
King — ''  It  may  like  you  to  declare  to  the  King's  Majesty  that,  against 
Monday  next,  he  shall  have  in  a  readiness  to  be  conveyed,  whither  it 
shall  please  him,  the  sum  of  ;£20,000,  which  is  gotten  after  this  sort ;  the 
Mints,  our  holy  anchor,  doth  prepare  £15,000  ;  the  Augmentation, 
£3000  ;  the  Dutchy,  £1000 ;  and  the  Wards,  £1000.  The  tenth  and 
first-fruits  hath  nothing,  the  Surveyors  nothing,  nor  the  Exchequer  above 
;£1000,  which  must  serve  towards  the  setting  forth  of  your  ships  now  in 
preparing  to  the  seas,  to  relieve  the  debt  of  the  ordinance,  and  to  help 
other  necessaries !  "^ 

By  the  11th  of  November  our  Lord  Chancellor  is  addressing  Paget, 
the  King's  Secretary,  very  much  in  the  same  strain.  "  First,  touching 
the  Mint,"  {their  holy  anchor,)  "  we  be  now  so  far  out  with  it,  that  if 
you  take  any  penny  more  of  it  these  three  months,  in  which  I  think  they 
shall  be  able  to  pay  half  the  debt,  you  shall  utterly  destroy  the  trade  of 
it,  and  men  shall  clearly  withdraw  their  resort  thither  ;  which  what  it 
would  import  ye  know."     And  after  referring  to  the  Court  of  Augmenta- 


7  Gov.  Slate  rai»cr».  i,  p.  H3n.  8  Herbert.    Hume. 

»  Idem,  i.,  p.  H3.V 
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tionft— of  tenths  and  firgt-fruits,  and  the  Exchequer,  &c.,  he  then  adds — 
^  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  at  my  wi£%  end  how  we  shall  possibly 
shift  for  three  months  following,  and  especiaUy  for  the  two  next.  For 
I  see  not  any  great  liklyhood  that  any  good  sum  will  come  in  till  after 
Christmas,  and  then  no  more  than  the  relevainthes,  whereof  before  I  haye 
made  mention  which  is  no  great  matter.'^  And  yet,  if  ever  I  offended 
men  in  any  thing,  I  offend  in  this  matter.  I  am,  as  some  think,  too  9ore 
in  it,  but  I  serre  him  that  I  trust  will  sustain  me,  doing  nothing  but  for 
hi$  service." — ^^  I  would  I  and  all  men  were  bound  to  drink  water 
twice  a-week  while  we  lived,  upon  condition  that  his  Majesty  might 
compass  all  things  to  his  heart's  ease  and  contentacion  !  "'*  These  were 
nothing  more  than  empty  compliments,  but,  no  doubt,  intended  for  the 
royal  eye. 

This  state  of  wretchedness  and  beggary  had  at  last  obliged  his  Majesty 
to  summon  Parliament  and  the  Convocation.  They  met  on  the  23d  of 
November ;  and  the  last  subsidy  for  three  years  being  now  far  more  than 
expended,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  clergy  and  laity,  must  come  for- 
ward once  more.  The  Convocation  granted  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  in- 
comes for  two  years,  and  the  Commons  two  tenths  and  fifteenths.  The 
latter,  indeed,  added  to  this  an  additional  subsidy  from  real  and  personal 
property,  which  they  intreated  his  Majesty  to  accept,  ^  as  it  pleased  the 
great  Alexander  to  receive  thankfidly  a  sup  of  water  of  a  poor  man  by 
the  highwayHude."^'  To  ward  off,  however,  the  recurrence  or  necessity  for 
another  "  sup  of  water,"  the  House  proceeded  one  step  further,  to  the 
alarm  of  many  who  were  not  present  to  oppose,  nor  had  ever  been  con- 
sulted. To  his  Majesty*8  sovereign  disposal  they  subjected  all  colleges, 
chantries,  and  hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  with  their  manors,  lands,  or  he- 
reditaiy  estates.  From  a  monarch  who  never  repaid  his  <'  loans,"  and 
crushed  his  subjects  to  the  ground  if  they  declined  a  ''  benevolence," 
they  were  satisfied  with  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  now  abuse  the  con- 
fidence of  his  subjects,  but  employ  the  whole  ^'  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  common  profit  of  the  realm  ! "  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however, 
immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  approached  the  throne,  craving  mercy 
and  forbearance.  By  this  time  it  has  been  extremely  difiicult  for  histo- 
rians to  find  the  slightest  occasion  for  offering  incense  to  the  memory  of 
Henry,  but  several  have  seized  the  present  moment  for  want  of  a  better, 
and  simply  because  he  left  these  two  Universities  in  full  possession  of 
their  revenues  ! 

Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  time,  there  was  one  for  cony eyin^  seventy 
manors  to  the  Crown  belonging  to  the  see  of  York  ;  one  for  punishing 
those  who  took  above  ten  per  cent,  interest  for  money  ;  and  a  third  for 


M  Raevointhe$—iht  rerenne  derired  from  rtlieff ;  finra  {wyablo  by  a  tenant  on  the  death  of 
his  ancestor. 
>>  Got.  Stote  Papers,  i.,  p.  84(».  »  Stat,  of  Realm,  1UI6. 
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settling  the  tithes  in  London  in  proportion  to  the  ebnts  of  the  houBe8.i3 
On  the  24th  of  December  Parliament  rose,  when  Henry  delivered  the 
l<ut  oration  he  ever  addressed  to  it ;  a  strange  production,  which  will  be 
glanced  at  presently. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  so  pregnant  with  misery  and  con- 
fusion throughout  the  kingdom  as  this,  it  may  appear  difficult 
to  imagine  where  one  moment  was  left  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  "  old  leaming^^  to  display  their  hostility ;  but  in  the 
autumn,  after  the  Kings's  return  from  the  mortifying  scene  at 
Portsmouth,  such  a  moment  was  found. 

Cranmer  had  not  failed  to  improve  the  absence  of  Gardiner 
and  Norfolk.  Last  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  former  had 
been  in  Germany  or  Flanders,  the  latter  in  France ;  and  up 
to  this  period  the  Duke  had  been  very  busy  at  home,  surveying 
the  sea-coast,  and  harassed  by  the  war  of  defence.  But  now 
in  September  or  October,  a  select  number  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  found  a  little  space  to  breathe  and  look  round, 
when  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself,  for  trying  their 
skill  once  more.  It  was  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  for  the  last  time.  The  incidents  are  important, 
not  in  reference  to  the  accusers  only,  but  as  giving  farther 
insight  to  the  character  of  the  King  himself,  in  connexion 
with  his  precious  Council. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  August,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  died ;  perhaps  the  most  powerful  friend  that 
Cranmer  now  had."  The  companion  of  the  King  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  possessing  throughout  life  considerable 
influence  over  him  ;  Henry  was  sitting  in  Council  when  first 
informed  of  his  decease,  and  could  not  suppress  his  feelings. 
He  then  declared  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friend- 
ship, the  Duke  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an 
adversary,  nor  had  ever  whispered  a  word  to  the  disadvantage 
of  €My  person.  "  Is  there  any  of  yot*,  my  Lords,  who  can 
say  as  much  f^     When  his  Majesty  had  uttered  these  words. 


13  Seo  the  Supplication  of  the  Poor  Commons,  under  next  year. 

u  Gov.  State  Paper*,  t.,  p.  49(1— Snfiblk  had  been  General  of  the  Engliah  army  in  Prance, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  entered  Boulogne.  He  it  was  who,  in  1289,  so  incensed  Wolsey,  by 
exclaiming—"  It  was  nerer  merry  in  England  whilst  we  had  Cardinals  amongst  us,"— and  it 
was  to  him  and  Norfolk,  that  the  Cardinal  at  last  delivered  up  the  Great  Seal.  The  Dukeli 
last  letter  is  dated  from  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  of  August,  where  he  had  remained  behind  the 
King,  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  recover  the  hulk  of  the  Mary  Rose :  so  that  he  bad  been 
but  a  short  time  unwell.— See  State  Papers,  L,  pp.  706-71)0.  806. 
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he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  them  confused 
with  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt." 

Thus  so  emphatically  checked,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  verify  the  character 
which  their  Sovereign  had  seemed  to  insinuate ;  but  no ;  it 
was  but  shortly  after  the  Duke'^s  remains  were  interred  with 
splendour  at  Windsor,  that  certain  Privy  Counsellors  had 
resolved  to  move.  When  the  King  gave  his  significant  look 
round  the  Council,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  his  Grace 
of  Norfolk,  Wriothesly  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  even  Stephen 
Gurdiner  were  present ;  for  the  latter  had  returned  in  spring, 
and  been  ever  since  actively  engaged.'^  The  fears  of  the 
party  must  have  led  them  to  exaggerate  ;  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions employed,  the  reader  will  at  least  learn  what  was 
their  estimate  of  the  progress  now  made,  in  a  cause  which  they 
denounced  as  heretical,  and  so  detested.  Another  mistake 
they  made,  not  unwillingly,  was  their  ascribing  so  much  to 
one  man,  and  that  one  man  the  Archbishop  ;  but  he  was  near 
to  them,  and  a  perpetual  eye-sore ;  they  hated  him  from  the 
heart  fervently,  and  nrast  play  their  last  game,  under  Henry, 
with  a  view  to  his  ruin. 

Being,  as  they  imagined,  now  fully  prepared  to  carry  their 
purpose  into  effect,  the  Privy  Counsellors  waited  on  his 
Majesty,  when  they  grievously  accused  Cranmer;  saying, 
^^  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  so  infected  the  whole 
realm  with  their  unsavoury  doctrines^  that  thbee  parts  of  the 
land  were  become  abominable  heretics  ;  and  that  this  might 
prove  dangerous  to  the  King,  as  likely  to  produce  such* com- 
motions and  uproars  as  had  sprung  up  in  GermjEiny.''  They 
therefore  '^  requested  that  the  Archbishop  might  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  till  he  might  be  examined.**^  To  their  mode 
of  procedure  the  King  at  once  objected,  when  they  told  him, 
"  that  the  Archbishop  being  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  no 
man  dared  to  object  matter  against  him,  unless  he  were  first 


I A  Cok«'i  liut.»  cap.  90. 

!•  It  has  been  stated  in  the  British  Biography  and  elsewhere,  that  Gardiner  did  not  return  from 
Flanders  till  abont  Jan.  1540^  but  this  is  a  mistake.  As  early  as  May  this  year,  he  had  returned  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  characteristic  that  the  first  time  his  name  appears  again  in  the  Priry  Council, 
is  by  his  rignatare  in  reply  to  the  proposed  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Again,  his  name  is  at 
the  letter  from  Oldng,  Sftth  Aug.,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  down  in  the  north,  informing  him  of 
the  death  of  SuJfolk  on  the  day  preceding.  Sadler  was  with  the  Earl,  and  so  was  Tunttal^  so 
that  he  most  not  be  implicated  in  the  scene  abont  to  be  described.— Goi^.  State  Papers,  r.,  pp. 
451,  401-496.  The  tmth  might  be  stated  as—"  Bishop  verna  Archbishop ;"  for  Tunstal  had  kit 
eye  upon  BeaUm^  sn^  Gardiner  kit  upon  Cranmer,  about  the  same  moments. 
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committed  to  durance ;  but  that  if  this  were  done,  men  would 
be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  deliver  their  consciences !"'' 
Yet  Henry  still  would  proceed  no  farther  than  this — that 
Granmer  should  appear  next  day  before  the  Council  to  be 
examined  by  themselves,  and  should  they  then  judge  it  to  be 
advisable,  so  commit  him  to  the  Tower. 

His  Majesty,  however,  knowing  the  men  well,  and  reflect- 
ing on  what  he  had  done,  about  midnight  ordered  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  to  cross  the  river  to  Lambeth,  and  command  Gran- 
mer''s  immediate  attendance  at  Whitehall.  The  Archbishop 
was  in  bed,  but,  of  course,  instantly  rose,  and  presented  himself 
before  his  royal  Master,  whom  he  found  in  the  gallery  of  the 
palace.  Henry  very  frankly  told  him  the  whole,  and  what 
he  had  done  in  granting  their  request ;  but  concluded  by  say- 
ing— "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  no,  what  say  you,  my 
Lord  r  Granmer,  having  first  thanked  his  Majesty  for  the 
information,  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was  well  content  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  doctrine,  if  he 
might  be  fairly  heard,  not  doubting  but  that  his  Majesty 
would  see  that  he  was  so  treated.  Upon  hearing  these  words, 
Henry,  with  a  profane  exclamation,  immediately  burst  forth, 
after  his  own  characteristic  manner — 

<<  What  fond  simplicity  have  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned, 
that  every  enemy  of  your's  may  take  advantage  against  you !  Do  you  not 
know,  when  tk^y  have  yom  once  in  pritony  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  toon 
be  procured  to  witness  against  you,  and  condenm  you  ;  which  else,  you  being 
now  at  liberty,  dare  not  open  their  lips,  or  appear  before  your  teuce !  No,  not 
so,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  better  regard  unto  you,  than  to  permit  your  enemies  so 
to  overthrow  you  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  have  you  to-morrow  come  to  the 
Council,  which,  no  doubt,  will  send  for  you  ;  and  when  they  break  this  matter 
unto  you,  require  of  them,  that  being  one  of  them,  you  may  have  so  much 
fftvour  as  they  would  have  themselves  ;  that  is,  to  have  your  accusers  brought 
before  you.  And  if  they  stand  with  you,  without  regard  of  your  allega- 
tions, and  will,  on  no  condition,  condescend  to  your  request,  but  will  needs 
commit  you  to  the  Tower — then  appeal  you  from  them  to  our  person^  and  give 
to  them  this  my  ring,  by  the  which  they  shall  well  understand  that  I  have 
taken  your  cause  fh>m  them  into  mine  own  hand.  This  ring,  they  well  know, 
I  use  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  call  matters  from  the  Council  into  mine  own 
hands,  to  be  ordered  and  determined."  Cranmer  having  received  the  ring, 
humbly  thanked  his  Majesty,  and  withdrew  for  tlie  night. 

Next  morning,  and  by  eight  o''clock,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  Privy  Gouncil  requiring  Granmer"'s  attendance.  It 
was  immediately  obeyed,  but  when  the  Primate  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  ante-room,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
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any  &rther.  There  he  was  kept  waiting,  among  servants  and 
ushers,  nearly  an  hour,  while  other  members  of  Council  were, 
in  the  meantime,  passing  both  in  and  out.  Fortunately, 
Ralph  Morrice,  the  Archbishop's  secretary,  was  with  him ;  and 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  slipt  off,  and  informed  a  warm 
friend  of  his  master.  Dr.  William  Butts,  the  King^s  phy- 
sician. He  first  came,  and  once  witness  to  the  fact,  proceed- 
ed to  the  royal  presence.  Having  informed  his  Majesty 
what  a  strange  thing  he  had  seen.  What  is  that  ?  said  Henry. 
"  My  Lord  of  Canterbury,''^  replied  the  physician,  "  if  it 
please  your  Grace,  is  well  promoted ;  for  now  he  has  become 
a  lackey  or  a  serving  man ;  for  yonder  he  hath  stood  this  half 
hour  at  the  Council  Chamber  door  among  them.**^ — "  It  is  not 
so,*"  said  Henry ;  "  the  Council  hath  not  so  little  discretion 
as  to  use  the  metropolitan  of  the  realm  after  that  sort !  But 
let  them  alone ;  it  is  well  enough — I  shall  talk  with  them 
by  and  bye."*** 

At  length  Cranmer  was  called  in.  Their  Lordships  then 
informed  him  that  great  complaints  were  made  of  him,  both 
to  the  King  and  to  them ;  that  he,  and  others  by  his  permis- 
sion, had  filled  the  land  with  heresy ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should  stand  committed  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  await  his  trial  and  examination.  Asa  Privy 
Counsellor,  the  Primate  first  demanded  that  his  accusers 
should  be  immediately  called  before  him,  using  many  argu- 
ments against  their  proceeding  to  such  extremity ;  but  all  was 
in  vain — ^he  must  go  to  the  Tower.  "  Then,'*''  said  Cranmer, 
"  I  am  sorry,  my  Lords,  that  you  drive  me  to  this  exigent, 
to  appeal  from  you  to  the  King'^s  Majesty,  who  by  this  token 
(holding  up  the  ring,)  hath  resumed  this  matter  into  his  own 
hand,  and  dischargeth  you  thereof.'*'  The  royal  signet  once 
delivered,  produced  more  than  its  usual  effect ;  the  Council 
were  amazed,  and  the  first  man  who  broke  silence  was  Lord 
John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford : — "  When  you  first 
began  this  matter,  my  Lords,  I  told  you  what  would  come  of 
it.  Do  you  think  that  the  King  will  suffer  this  man''s  finger 
to  aehe !  Much  more,  I  warrant  you,  will  he  defend  his  life 
against  brabbling  varlets  !  You  do  but  cumber  yourselves  to 
hear  tales  and  fables  against  him.  I  know,  right  well,  that  the 
King  would  never  permit  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  to  have  such 
a  blemish,  as  to  be  imprisoned,  unless  it  were  for  high  treason.*" 

VOL.  II.  M 
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This,  however,  was  no  time  for  confabulation.  The  Coun- 
sellors, to  a  man,  must  rise  instantly,  and  carry  both  the  ring 
and  the  cause  into  the  royal  presence.  Henry,  of  course,  was 
now  fully  ready  for  them. 

**  Ah,  my  Lords,  I  thought  that  I  had  had  a  discreet  and  wise  Council,  bat 
now  I  perceive  that  I  am  deceived.  How  have  you  handled  here  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  I  What  make  ye  of  him  I  A  slave  t — shutting  him  out  of  the 
Council  Chamber  among  serving  men  !  Would  ye  be  so  handled  yourselves  t 
I  would  ye  should  well  understand,  that  I  account  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  na 
fiuthful  a  man  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom 
I  am  many  ways  beholden,  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto  (rod,  (laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,)  and,  therefore,  whosoever  loveth  me,  will  upon  that  account 
regard  him." 

Something  must  be  said  in  reply,  when  Norfolk  answered  for  himself  and  his 
fellows  : — "  We  meant  no  manner  of  hurt  unto  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  in 
that  we  requested  to  have  him  in  durance  ;  which  we  only  did,  that  he  might, 
after  his  trial,  be  set  at  Uberty  to  his  greater  glory.*'  Henry,  however,  was  not 
to  be  befooled,  and  only  added — "•  I  pray  you,  use  not  my  friends  so  :  I  per- 
ceive now  well  enough  how  the  world  goeth  among  you.  There  remaineth 
fnalice  among  you,  one  to  another ;  let  it  be  avoided  out  of  hand,  I  would 
advise  you."i7 

His  Majesty  immediately  departed,  when  all  the  accusing 
gentlemen,  so  stem  of  late,  are  said  to  have  shaken  hands, 
hypocritically  enough,  with  Cranraer,  who  was  to  be  troubled 
no  more,  after  this  fashion,  for  above  seven  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  thought  difficult  to  say  whether  Henry,  over- 
persuaded  by  this  junto,  was  at  first  in  earnest,  and  afterwards 
changed  his  resolution  ;  or  whether  he  took  this  method  to 
check  the  forwardness  of  the  Archbishop'^s  enemies ;  but  let 
this  have  been  as  it  may,  who  does  not  see,  and  in  the  Kings's 
own  language,  a  hideous  picture  of  the  past !  Here  was  the 
base  manner  in  which  many  precious  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 
The  Council,  stript  of  its  disguise,  by  its  own  Sovereign,  ex- 
Iiibits  a  shocking  spectacle  ;  but  above  all,  what  can  be  said 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Monarch  himself,  who,  in  amazement 
at  Oranmer's  simplicity,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  un- 
principled cruelty  of  his  own  Ministers !   "  Do  you  not  know,*" 


>7  Strype,  Poze.  Though  this  itrange  affidr  deriTet  not  a  little  point  Arom  the  time  and 
cirenmitanoe*  in  which  it  occurred,  it  has  heen  ftvqnently  misplaced.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of 
Cranmer,  placing  it  in  1544,  and  Bnmet  in  lff46— from  hoth  of  whom,  others  hare  copied.  It  is 
fixed  by  the  death  of  Snflfolk,  and  that  of  Dr.  Butts.  Archbishop  Parker  informs  as  thattho 
Dnke  had  died  but  a  short  time  he/ore^  and  we  have  seen  the  part  which  the  King's  physician 
acted.  He  had  been  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  before  this,  and  dying  on  the  17th  of  Norember 
lff4A,  lies  interred  in  Pulham  Church.  The  scone  must  hare  occurred,  therefore,  in  September 
or  October  of  that  year. 
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said  Henry,  ^^  that  wh&n  thbt  haw  you  onee  in  prison^  three 
or  four  false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to  witness  against 
yon  r  Such,  no  doubt,  on  many  a  melancholy  occasion,  had 
been  the  tender  mercies  of  both  King  and  Council. 

Having  thus  schooled  his  Privy  Council^  by  the  eloee  of  the 
year  his  Majesty  felt  no  less  disposed  to  lecture  his  Parlies 
ment.  We  have  already  heard,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself,  what  was  the  miserable  state  of  Henry^s  finances ; 
we  have  seen  Parliament  strain  every  nerve,  and  even  exceed 
their  powers,  in  trying  to  improve  them ;  and  as  there  was  no 
subject  which  made  its  way  so  directly  to  the  royal  heart,  as 
that  of  pecuniary  supplies,  the  King  professed  to  be  uncom- 
monly pleased  with  his  most  compliant  House.  He  had, 
indeed,  no  idea  of  blotting  out  from  his  style,  the  monosylla- 
ble "  France  C  but  by  this  time,  there  is  not  only  no  more 
lofty  pretensions  to  that  crown,  but  he  very  frankly  charao- 
terises  the  adverse  turn  which  the  war  had  taken — '^  not  for 
our  pleasure,  but  your  defence ;  not  for  our  gain,  but  to  our 
great  eat^.^  Still  the  whole  House  had  done  its  utmost,  and 
since  they  had  laid  at  his  feet  all  the  Universities,  as  Henry 
had  no  intention  of  levelling  to  the  dust  either  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  ;  after  taking  full  credit  to  himself  for  being  a  ^^  trusty 
friend, '''  a  "  charitable  man,^  a  "  lover  of  the  public  wealth,'*'' 
and  "  one  that  feared  God,""  he  proceeds — 

"  Now,  since  I  find  such  kindness  on  yonr  part  towards  me,  I  cannot  choose 
hat  lore  and  favour  yon,  afiirming  that  no  prince  in  the  world  more  favoureth 
his  suhjects  than  I  do  you,  nor  any  subjects  or  commons  more  love  and  obey 
their  Sorereign  Lord,  than  I  perceive  you  do  me,  for  whose  defence  my  treasure 
shaU  not  be  hidden,  nor,  if  necessity  require,  shaU  my  person  be  unadventored !" 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  his  Majesty  proceeds  to 
reprimand  the  whole  House,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
short  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  what  he  thought  of  them 
all,  as  a  body.  If  any  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  posterity,  from 
Henry's  own  opinion  before  quitting  the  stage,  he  now  gives 
it ;  and  the  pith  of  his  address  must  not  be  withheld. 

He  commences  with  quoting  Scripture,  and  his  text  is 
*'  Charity  is  gentle^  charity  is  not  encious,  charity  is  not  proud^ 
and  so  forth  in  that  chapter.'*''  But  he  had  seen  malice  in  his 
Privy  Council,  and  now  saw  it  in  Parliament,  whether  Lords 
or  Commons,  Clergy  or  Laity. 
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«  Behold,  then,  what  love  and  charity  there  U  amongst  you — I  see  and  hear 
daily  that  you  of  the  Clbboy  preach  one  against  another,  teach  one  contrary  to 
another,  inveigh  one  against  another,  without  charity  or  discretion — Alas !  how 
can  the  poor  souls  live  in  concord  when  you  preachers  sow  among  them,  in 
your  sermons,  strife  and  discord !  They  look  for  light,  and  you  bring  tfaem 
into  darkness.  Amend  these  crimes,  I  exhort  you,  and  set  forth  God's  Word, 
both  by  true  preaching  and  good  example  giving ;  or  else  I,  whom  Qod  hoik 
appointed  kit  Vicar  and  high  minister  here,  will  see  these  divisions  extinct, 
and  these  enormities  corrected,  according  to  my  very  duty ! 

**  Yet  you  of  the  tbmpo&alitt  be  not  clean  and  unspotted  of  maKoe  and  envy 
— And  although  you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  have  the  Word 
of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do, 
only  to  inform  your  own  consciences,  and  to  instruct  your  children  and  £unily. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverently  that  most  precious  jewel, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled,  in  every  ale-house 
and  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same." 

Old  John  Foxe  cannot  permit  his  Majesty  to  escape  with 
such  credit  as  he  would  here  arrogate  to  himself.  ^'  Charity 
and  concord  in  Commonwealths,  be  things  most  necessary ; 
but  in  matters  of  religion,  charity  and  concord  be  not  enough, 
without  verity  and  true  worship  of  Gt)d.  And  wherein  con- 
sisteth  all  this  variance,  but  only  because  Chd's  word  hoik 
not  its  free  course^  but  that  those  who  set  it  forth  are  con- 
demned, and  therefore  burned  V"  ''  How  are  they  permitted  to 
hear  God^s  word,  when  no  one  is  permitted  to  read  it  (as  far 
as  Parliament  had  enjoined,)  under  the  degree  of  a  genUe- 
man  f^  Truth  and  error  he  regarded  "  as  two  mighty  flints 
smiting  together,  whereupon  cometh  out  the  sparkle  of  this 
division,*^  and  ''  there  is  no  neutrality,  nor  mediation  of 
peace,  nor  exhortation  to  agreement,  that  will  serve  between 
these  two.*" 

Parliament,  of  course,  durst  not  reply — "  Physician,  heal 
thyself;^''  but  such  language  from  such  lips,  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  equalled.  Some  may  conjecture  that  Cranmer  must 
have  helped  his  Majesty  to  several  of  his  expressions  ;  but  if 
this  was  indeed  Henry^s  own  unaided  production,  as  he  him- 
self distinctly  intimates,  could  we  obliterate  from  our  minds 
all  the  cruelty  and  wrong,  all  the  reckless  and  unprincipled 
despotism  of  the  past,  then  might  we  suppose  that  this  was 
merely  the  last  exchange  of  civilities  on  the  part  of  a  benig- 
nant monarch,  concluding  the  whole  with  his  final  and  faith- 
ful counsel.  But  as  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  the 
speaker  has  yet  another  year  to  live,  then  does  the  language 
afford  a  display  of  the  superlative  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
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heart,  equal  to  any  in  English  history.  There  was  evidently 
as  much  need  as  ever  for  the  dying  prayer  of  Tyndale — 
^^  Lord !  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England ;'"  for  this 
exhorter  of  other  men  to  "  gentle  charity,''  was  himself  not 
yet  done  with  the  shedding  of  blood  !  not  yet  done  with 
breathing  after  the  blood  of  the  living,  nor  with  expressing 
his  enmity  towards  the  original  translator  of  what  he  now  had 
styled  "  that  most  precious  jewel  the  word  of  God  !''  Such 
blindness  in  any  man  as  to  himself,  is  deeply  instructive,  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  another  King — ^^  His 
own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be 
holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins.  He  shall  die  without  in- 
struction, and  in  the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray.'' 
To  all  this,  the  last  year  of  Henry's  life  will  lend  but  too 
ample  illustration. 


SECTION  IX. 

WAR  WITH  B0OTLA5D— PEACE  WITH  FRANCE  AKD  SCOTLAITD — BROLAKD 
EXHAUSTED  AS  THE  RESULT  OW  WAR — PERSECUTIOH  REVIVED — AVSE 
ASKEW — HER  HEROIC  CONDUCT  UNDER  ILLEGAL  PERSECUTION — SHOCK- 
ING CRUELTIES  INFLICTED— HER  MARTTRDOM,  ALONG  WITH  THREE  OTHER 
INDIVIDUALS — LATIMER  STILL  IN  PRISON — ENMITY  TO  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

THE  IMPOTENCE  OP  HUMAN  MALICE — THE  SUPPLICATION  OP  THE  POOR 
COMMONS — THEIR  GRIEVANCES — TUN8TAL  AND  HEATH  EXPOSED — THE 
qUBXN  IN  DANGER— GARDINER  IN  TROUBLE — NORFOLK  AND  HIS  SON, 
SURREY,  ARRAIGNED — DUKE  OF  NORFOLK  AND  HIS  FAMILY — EXECUTION 
OF  SURREY — NORFOLK  DOOMED  TO  DIE,  AND  ONLY  ESCAPES  BY  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  KING  HIMSELF — HENRY  AND  HIS  COURTIERS — HENRY, 
FRANCIS,  CHARLES — ^ftETROBPECT. 

NoTwrrasTANDiNG  Henry's  earnest  exhortation  to  "  gentle, 
unenvious,  and  humble  charity,"  only  a  few  days  since,  the 
Monarch  pursued  a  course,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  to 
his  dying  hour ;  but  the  miserable  condition  into  which  he 
had  now  brought  the  kingdom  requires  first  to  be  explained. 

Down  to  the  month  of  June,  England  was  still  embroiled  in  war  both 
with  France  and  Scotland.  To  the  latter  we  slightly  alluded  in  1544  ; 
but  as  this  war  had  proTed  so  illustrative  of  the  personal  character  of 
his  Hajesty,  it  demands  a  slight  review,  and  more  especially  after  his 
oration  to  Parliament. 
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Evdr  since  the  disappointment  at  York  in  not  meeting  with  James 
v.,  Henry  had  burned  with  rage  against  Cardinal  Beaton.  His  charac- 
ter was  certainly  bad  enough ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  elsewhere, 
we  have  now  to  do  with  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Upon  the  Earl  of  Hertford  first  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  1544^  the 
following  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  commission  then  given  to  him 
by  the  Kingj  of  which  previous  historians  were  not  aware. 

<<  You  are  there  to  pot  all  to  fire  and  sword  ;  to  bum  EkUnborgh  town,  and 
to  raze  and  deface  it,  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of 
it ;  as  that  it  nuty  remain  for  ever,  a  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  alighted 
upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalty  !  Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and 
without  long  tarrying,**  (as  he  was  going  to  Fnmoe,)  '<  to  beat  down  and  over- 
throw the  Castle,  sack  Holyroodhouse,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about 
Edinburgh  as  ye  conveniently  can.  Sack  Leith,  and  bum  and  subvert  it,  and 
all  the  rest,  puUing  man,  woman,  and  child  to  fire  and  sword  wUkout  eMxption, 
when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  you  I  This  done,  pass  over  to  the 
Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destractions  in  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages whereunto  ye  may  reach  ;  not  forgetting  amongst  all  the  rest^  so  to  spoil 
and  turn  upside  down  the  Ckirdinal'i  town  of  St  Andrew's,  as  tkt  upper  sione 
fnay  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or  blood  be  allied  to  the 
Cardinal.    This  joumey  shall  succeed  most  to  his  Majesty's  Aonotfr."! 

Shocking  in  the  extreme  as  were  these  instructions,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  had  defied  Hertford.  He  never 
reached  St.  Andrews  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  heart  of  man  revolted  at  literal  obedience  to  these  dreadful  in- 
structions ;  but  great  as  was  the  misery  inflicted,  it  did  not  equal  that 
which  awaited  other  parts  of  Scotland  in  1545,  or  last  year. 

For  months,  however,  before  Henry  once  more  vented  his  vengeance 
on  the  country,  he  breathed  with  ardour  after  the  death  of  Beaton,  by 
any  means,  foul  or  fiiir  ;  and  the  prospect  of  reward  from  his  exchequer, 
however  exhausted,  had  begun  to  operate.  The  Earl  of  Cassillis,  as 
early  as  May  last,  1545,  had  written  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who,  with 
Tunstal  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  formed  the  Council  of  the  North.  In 
this  letter  he  very  deliberately  made  "  an  offer  for  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal,  if  his  Majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  would  promise,  when 
it  were  done,  a  reward !"  In  the  guilt  of  such  a  nefarious  proposal, 
Henry's  Northern  Council  felt  no  scruple  in  bearing  a  share,  by  im- 
mediately transmitting  the  letter  to  Paget,  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary ;  and  what  was  the  answer  from  Greenwich  by  the  30th  of  May, 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ? 

**  His  Majesty  lutth  willed  us  to  signify  to  your  Lordship;  tlutt  his  Highness 


I  Hamilton  MS.  recently  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Tjtler. 
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repating  the  hc%  not  meet  to  be  set  forward  expreaaly  by  his  Majesty,  will  not 
9t€m  to  have  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet  not  midiking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should  write  to  the  Earl,  (Cas- 
sillis)  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  not 
convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  King's  Majesty  !"  (this  had  been  already 
done,  and  here  is  his  reply  !)  "  To  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the  mat- 
ter, ks  ihall  jay,  that  if  he  were  in  the  Earl  of  Caasillis's  place,  and  were  as 
aUe  to  do  his  Biajesty  good  service  there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to  be,  and  think- 
eth a  right  good  will  in  him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the 
execution  of  it :  believing,  verily,  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  a  special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scothmd  ;  and 
would  trust  verily,  the  King's  Majesty  would  consider  his  service  in  the  same  ; 
aa  you  doubt  not  of  his  aeeusiomtd  goodnest  to  them  which  serve  him,  but  he 
would  do  the  same  to  him  !"> 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fiilflohood  and  prevarication  practised  through- 
out, it  appears  that  every  movement  in  this  deliberate  purpose  of  mur- 
der, long  carried  on,  was  directed  by  the  King  personaUy.  Hertford 
made  no  scruple  in  writing  to  him  direct,  and  was  never  left  without  a 
reply ;  while  not  fewer  than  twenty  individuals  were  involved  with 
Henry  in  the  same  condemnation.  They  not  only  entered  cordially 
into  the  ne&rious  project,  but  gloried  in  the  idea  that  they  were  doing 
God  service.^  Sadler,  in  particular,  the  mouth-piece  of  his  royal  Mas- 
ter, made  no  scruple  in  speaking  out  boldly.  He  is  writing  in  July  to 
Crichton,  the  proprietor  of  Brunstain  Castle,  near  Edinburgh.^ 

^  I  am  of  your  opinion,  and,  as  you  write,  think  it  to  be  acceptable  serrice  to 
God  to  take  him  out  of  the  way.  Albeit  the  King's  Majesty,  whose  gracious 
naimre  and  goodness  I  know,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  have  to  do  nor  meddle  with  thb 
matter  toodiing  your  said  Cardinal,  for  sundry  considerations  ;  y^  if  you  could 
80  work  the  matter  with  those  gentlemen  your  friends,  which  have  made  that 
offer,  that  it  may  take  effect,  you  shall  undoubtedly  do  therein  good  service  to 
God  and  to  his  Idajeety  !  Wherefore,  like  as  if  I  were  in  your  place,  it  should 
be  the  first  thing  I  would  earnestly  attempt — so  I  shall  give  you  mine  advice,  to 
travel  in  the  same  effectually  with  the  sud  gentlemen,  and  to  cause  them  to  put 
the  matter  in  execution  ;  assuring  you  tkcU  I  know  the  King's  Blajesty's  honour, 
liUraUtyy  and  goodness  to  be  sudi,  (which  also  is  not  unknown  to  you,)  as  you 
may  be  sure  his  Majesty  will  so  liberally  reward  them  that  do  his  Highness 
komst  service  as  they  shall  have  good  cause  to  be  eontenUd.  And  if  the  execu- 
tkm  of  this  matter  do  rest  only  upon  the  reward  of  the  King's  Majesty,  I  pray 
yon  advertise  me  what  reward  they  do  expect ;  and,  if  it  be  not  unreasonable, 
I  will  undertake  it  shall  be  paid  immediately  upon  the  act  executed,  though  I  do 
myself  bear  the  charge  of  the  same  1  "f^ 


>  Oor.  SUM  Papers,  t.,  p.  449.  >  BesidM  the  Kiiift  we  find  ten  noblemen,  three  knights, 
sererml  oommoners,  «nd  the  two  Bishops^  Gardiner  and  Tunstal,  all  alike  conrersant  with  the 
afiur.    See  the  State  Papers,  toI.  r. 

*  Branstain  Castle,  between  EdinbuiKh  and  Musselburgh,  now  tenanted  by  a  prirate  fiunil  j, 
and  then  the  patrimonial  residence  of  the  Cricbtons,  was  at  a  later  period  occupied  by  John 
Duke  of  Lauderdale.  *  Oor.  State  Papers,  r.,  p.  471. 
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An  BngliirhnTfr"  named  Thomas  Forster  had  abready  been  despatched 
by  Sadler  to  the  Earl  of  Oassillis  and  Sir  George  Douglas ;  and  from  the 
latter  he  brought  back  the  following  message — "  That  if  the  King  would 
haye  the  Cardinal  dead,  if  his  Grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for 
the  doing  thereof^  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what  it  should  be,  he 
thinketh  that  that  adventure  would  be  proved."* 

To  quote  such  language  is  no  pleasing  task,  and  we  may  well  for- 
bear ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  now  before  us  above 
twenty  men,  with  his  Migesty  of  England  at  their  head,  like  ^^  a  troop 
of  robbers  waiting  for  a  man,  to  murder  him  in  the  way  by  consent ;" 
and  yet  this  is  the  very  same  King  who,  after  all  this,  had  the  &ce  to 
come  forward  and  complain  of  **  malice"  in  his  Privy  Council,  and  want 
of  ^^  charity"  in  his  Parliament ! 

Meanwhile,  and  before  Henry  can  obtain  his  wishes,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford must  enter  Scotland  once  more.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  consist- 
ing not  only  of  English,  but  a  great  many  mercenary  troops,  Irish  and 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  even  Italians,  the  Earl  began  to  move  on  the 
5th  of  September.  After  destroying  the  abbeys  of  Kelso,  Dryburgh, 
and  Melrose ;  plundering,  by  fire  and  sword,  every  village  and  £urm, 
castle,  or  mansion,  on  the  beautifiil  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole 
country  had  become  a  desert !  When,  without  a  farthing  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  their  own  victuals  being  entirely  spent,  the  army  was  ob- 
liged to  return.  Hertford,  in  exultation,  wrote  to  his  royal  Master 
that  more  damage  had  been  done  by  fire  in  Scotland,  than  had  been 
done  for  the  last  himdred  years.  In  describing  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
Earl  on  his  way  homeward  must  discourse  '^  such  music  as  might  suit 
the  Sovereign's  ear." 

^  Yesterday,  in  the  morning,  sending  the  horsemen  along  the  waters  of  Kaile 
and  Bowbent,  (Bowmont,)  they  forrayed,  burnt,  and  wasted  a  great  part  of 
East  Teviotdale ;  and,  for  the  better  execution,  I  sent  with  them  100  Irishmen, 
beeause  the  Borderers  will  not  willingly  bnm  their  neighbours.  Marching 
with  the  army  towards  Wark,  we  burnt  and  devastated  the  comitry  on  our  way 
three  or  fonr  miles  on  each  hand,  cast  down  sundry  piles  and  stone  houses,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  such  a  deal  of  com,  as  well  in  towns  and  lying  in  Uie  fields, 
as  also  hid  in  woods  and  cavee,  that  the  Scots  say  themselves  that  they  received 
not  half  so  much  loss  and  detriment  by  the  last  journey  that  was  made  to  Edin- 
burgh as  they  have  done  by  this.*' 

**  Surely  Uie  country  is  very  fair,  and  so  good  a  com  country,  and  such  plenty 
of  the  same,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  more  plenteous  in  England.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  burnt  a  wonderful  deal  of  com  ;  for,  by  reason  that  the  year  hath  been 
so  forward,  they  had  done  much  of  their  harvest,  and  made  up  their  com  in 
stacks  about  their  houses,  or  had  it  lying  in  shokes  in  the  fields,  and  none  at  all 
left  unshorn.  18  ISep,  The  burning  whereof  can  be  no  little  impoverishment  to 
them,  besides  the  burning  and  spoil  of  their  houses.     When  the  journey  is 


*  GoY.  Slat*  Papers,  v.,  p.  46?. 
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ended,  we  slyUl  make  onto  year  Majesty  a  full  dedaration  of  the  whole  that 
hath,  or  shall  be  done  in  the  same."? 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  all  this  misery,  when  it  is  stated,  that  by 
the  23d  of  September,  they  had  burnt,  razed,  and  destroyed,  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  alone,  7  monasteries  and  friaries ; 
16  castles,  towers,  and  piles  ;  5  market-towns,  243  villages !  13  mills,  and 
3  hospitals.  The  Scots,  in  retaliation,  had  been  doing  what  damage 
they  could  in  the  north-east  parts  of  England  ;  though  the  raids  of  the 
Scots  could  by  no  means  prove  so  wasteful  as  the  f arrays  of  the  English. 

September  thus  spent,  by  the  6th  and  the  20th  of  October  it  comes 
out  that  the  project  for  murdering  Beaton  had  been  resumed,  at  the 
very  period  when  Henry  was  reproving  malice  in  his  own  Privy  Council ; 
and  though  the  Scdtish  Cardinal,  by  his  cruelty  and  persecution,  raised 
up  other  enemies  in  his  own  country,  and  fell  at  last  as  the  immediate 
result  of  another  quarrel,  which  we  must  not  here  anticipate,  still  the 
transactions  of  this  period  bear  immediately  on  the  characters  of  both 
Henry  and  his  ministers.^  Upon  his  Majesty  coming  down  to  Parlia- 
ment with  his  last  oration,  Hertford  and  Sadler,  Wriothesly  and  Paget, 
Gardiner  and  Tunstal,  with  aU  the  rest,  were  present.  To  say  nothing 
of  their  being  accomplices,  what  must  they  have  thought  of  Atm,  when 
he  burst  forth  and  read  the  whole  House  a  lecture  upon  charity  f 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June  this  year  (1546)  that  Henry  was  at 
Utft  informed  of  the  murder  of  Beaton,  on  Saturday  morning  the  29th  of 
May,  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews  ;  but,  worn  out  with  this  double  and 
expensive  war  into  which  he  had  plunged  his  country,  he  had  begun  to 
long  for  peace.  Negotiations  had  commenced,  indeed,  in  April,  when, 
after  ^  long  debating,  and  divers  breaches,'*  peace  was  concluded  with 
France.  The  Emperor  was  comprehended  by  both  Princes,  and  Scot- 
land also  was  included,  if  no  new  occasion  were  given — the  latter  being 
in  fact,  a  hollow  and  crafty  clause  to  serve  for  the  future  ;  but,  to  France, 
peace  was  as  welcome  as  to  England. 

It  was  professedly  agreed  that  Francis  should  pay  to  Henry  the  arrears 
of  pension  due  by  the  treaty  of  1525 ;  that  commissioners,  mutually 
appointed,  should  sit  in  judgment  on  a  claim  of  debt  due  to  England  of 
512,022  crowns ;  that,  eight  years  hence,  the  King  of  England  should 
receive  2,000,000  of  crowns,  as  a  compensation  for  arrears  of  pensions,  and 
the  charges  of  repairing  and  preserving  Boulogne,  which  was  to  be 
restored  to  France. 

In  the  foolish  hope  that  this  treaty  was  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  the 
peace  was  now  proclaimed  in  London,  and  with  great  solemnity,  on  the 
13th  of  June.    It  deserves  notice  merely  on  account  of  an  incident  per- 


7  Got.  8tate  Papera,  r.,  p.  5S3. 

*  Sec  the  tcene  in  the  PriTj  Council,  ander  Uut  year,  pp.  174, 17B. 
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fectlj  characteristic  of  Henry  after  his  wars  were  ended.  On  this  ooca- 
sion,  the  richest  silver  crosses,  and  the  finest  emhroidered  copes,  collected 
from  the  different  churches  in  London,  were  displayed  ;  but,  the  sight 
once  over,  it  had  proved  too  much  for  the  envious  eye  of  our  ever-need- 
ful monarch.  They  were  to  grace  processions  no  more  !  This  was  the 
last  time.  His  subjects,  who  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious  of  dis- 
playing their  finery,  might  have  anticipated  the  result ;  for,  soon  after, 
the  whole  of  these  splendid  decorations,  as  well  as  the  plate  belonging  to 
the  churches,  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury  and 
wardrobe,  Henry  assigning  no  other  reason  than  his  will  and  pleasure. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  trifle,  caught  in  passing.  If  we  desire  to  know 
the  true  state  of  things  once  more,  we  may  again  first  inquire  what  my 
Lord  Chancellor  was  saying,  now  that  his  Majesty  had  finished  his  royal 
game.  For  above  two  years  past  he  had  sought  diversion,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  made  the  sorrows  of  mankind  his  sport. 

The  reader  wiU  not  forget  how  much  Parliament  had  done  for  the 
King  last  December,  and  for  which  he  had  stretched  a  point  and  came 
down,  first  to  thank  the  House,  and  then  charge  all  present  with  such 
lack  of  charity  ;  but  now,  nine  months  after,  Wriothesly  is  in  no  better 
himiour  than  before. 

**  As  for  money,"  says  he  to  the  Privy  Conncil  on  the  4th  of  September,  ^  all 
the  shift  shall  be  made  that  is  possible,  but  yet  the  store  is  very  small.  The 
contribution  cometh  very  slowly  in,  which  we  shall  help  with  letters  if  it  amend 
not  The  Mint  is  drawn  dry,  and  much  owing  for  bullion.  The  rest  allege 
that  they  have  little,  but  they  shall  have  little  rest  unless  we  see  they  bestir 
them  as  appertaineth.''  Three  days  after  this — **  We  cannot  yet  recover  the 
money  of  the  Mayor  and  City  of  London,  due  for  com,  wherewith  to  pay  the 
labourers  at  Boulogne,  We  caused  ^'5000  to  be  delivered  to  the  Admiralty 
yesterday  for  the  alleviation  of  the  King's  Majesty's  charges  that  way."  Only 
three  days  later,  or  the  ]  0th — ^  As  touching  the  calling  on  the  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don (Sir  Martin  Bowes)  for  the  money  due,  we  shall  not  fail  to  call,  and  cry  till 
we  get  it" — ^*  The  Exchequer  is  closed  up,  and  will  help  with  nothing  till  the 
term  come."  9 

Day  after  day  Wriothesly  sings  the  same  song ;  and  a  fortnight  later, 
or  on  the  25th  of  September,  he  is  thus  joined  by  Paulet  and  Gardiner 
in  writing  to  the  Council  with  the  King : — "  Mr.  Coferer  hath  declared 
to  us  this  day  his  great  lack  of  money  for  the  King*s  Majesty's  household; 
alleging  that  there  is  owing  at  this  day  above  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
besides  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  this  Michaelmas 
for  toa^es,  which  men  look  certainly  to  receive  herein."  In  short,  they 
add — "  if  the  conduits  be  stopped,  we  shall  be  driven,  of  necessity,  to 
tarry  for  the  water  /"^^ 

When  Michaelmas-Even  was  come,  to  which  they  had  aUuded,  Wri- 

»  Got.  State  Papers,  I.,  pp.  854, 861,  865,  878.  >o  Idem,  i.,  879. 
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othesly  was  then  in  as  great  a  passion  as  he  dared  to  utter,  for  he  was 
writing  in  reply  to  Paget,  the  King's  Secretary. 

^  With  cor  answer  to  your  strange  letters  I  have  thought  meet  to  require 
yoo  to  oondder  that,  travailing  here,  as  we  do,  in  things  displeasant  to  all  men 
whom  we  call  before  us,  and  devising  how  things  may  be  answered,  which  must, 
of  necessity,  be  dispatched,  this  kind  of  writing  was  no  small  discomfort  to  us 
all,  whereby  all  our  good  will  seemeth  to  be  otherwise  taken  than  we  trust  we 
have  or  shall  deserve.  What  this  matter  of  money  importeth  you  know,  and 
how  slowly  it  cometh  in,  do  we  what  we  can.  Even  now  we  be  advertised  by 
Sir  John  Gresham  that  he  shall  not  be  able,  from  the  allum  and  fustians,  to  pay 
Barth-Compain,  but  he  must  have  £2000  by  warrant  And  in  February  we 
have  £80,000  to  pay,  which  must  be  provided  for,  or  your  credit  will  be  in  dan- 
ger. It  must  be  made  of  your  half-year's  rent,  the  t&il  of  the  Ck)ntribution,  and 
some  help  of  the  Mint,  for  the  subsidy  is  not  payable  till  Easter,  and  the  <  fif- 
teenths '  after.  My  Lord  Great  Master  kusketh  for  victualling,  and  a  great  many 
poor  men  in  Enghmd  would  be  holpen  that  have  delivered  their  victuals  long 
nmce,  and  remain  yet  unpaid  I  I  write  this  to  you  as  to  myself,  that  you  may 
the  rather  weigh  things  thoroughly :  and  remember  that  all  things  must  in 
time  be  foreseen,  or  else  it  may  chance  you  shall  lack  suddenly,  even  when  you 
would  fiunest  have.  Would  to  God  the  King's  Majesty  had  a  sore  present — to 
rid  us  in  this  mean  time  of  some  of  our  care."  ii 

Such  expressions  are  far  more  significant  of  the  real  state  of  things 
than  any  general  description  in  modem  language ;  but  still  they  convey 
DO  full  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  expense  and  misery  into  which  the 
Monarch  had  now  plunged  his  kingdom.  The  storm  he  had  raised  be- 
sides fns  merely  abated,  not  finished  ;  and  although  the  King  of  Eng- 
land be  about  to  die,  as  well  as  the  King  of  France,  the  burden  which 
the  former  entailed  on  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  YI.,  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  can  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Henry 
VIIL  when  acting  as  his  <ywn  Minister. 

If  we  only  glance  at  his  Majesty's  operations  as  a  financier,  we  refer 
to  a  department  entirely  his  own  ;  and  in  the  adulteration  of  the  coin 
we  see  a  series  of  measures  which  could  only  have  been  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  royal  dictation.  It  was  a  course  of  proceeding  by  which,  at 
every  step,  Henry  at  once  defrauded  the  public,  created  commercial  em- 
barrassments innumerable,  and  involved  his  successors  on  the  throne  in 
serious  difiiculties  long  after  he  was  gone.  At  his  accession  the  ounce 
of  gold  and  the  pound  of  silver  were  worth  forty  shiUings  each.  By  his 
successive  proclamations  they  were  raised  to  forty-four,  forty-five,  and 
finally  to  forty-eight  shillings.  Contriving  also,  by  a  premiiun,  to  collect 
the  old,  he  issued  a  new  coinage,  with  no  small  proportion  of  alloy  ;  and, 
once  begun,  he  had  gone  on  debasing  it,  till,  at  this  moment,  after  such 
a  ruinous  war,  the  alloy  exceeded  the  silver  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  I    And  what  were  the  results  to  his  successors  ?     The  nominal  value 


'  •  Oov.  state  Papcni,  i.,  880,  881. 
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of  his  shillings  had  to  be  reduced,  first  to  nine  pence,  then  to  six  pence, 
and  finaUy  to  be  withdrawn.  The  conruptions  which  he  had  introduced 
into  English  coin  were  not  rooted  out  tiU  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ! 

Base  as  these  operations  were,  they  still  but  veiy  partially  explain 
the  extent  of  Henry's  powers ;  who,  after  aU  this,  had  come  down, 
and  told  Parliament,  when  taking  leave  of  it  for  ever — *'  that  no 
prince  in  the  world  more  fayoured  his  subjects  than  he  did.*'  Eyen 
since  1542,  the  indelible  marks  of  his  &your  had  cost  his  subjects,  for 
nayal  and  military  expenses  alone,  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  thirty-two 
millions  of  our  present  coin.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  amount  in 
which  he  inyolyed  his  son  by  this  war  with  France,  and  this  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than* another  million  then,  or  fifteen  millions  more. 
But,  to  crown  all,  what  shall  we  say,  when  only  three  years  after,  or  in 
Januaiy  1550,  Henry  the  Second  of  France  not  only  disdained  to  fulfil 
the  treaty  his  father  had  signed,  and  to  pay  the  sums  to  which  he  had 
agreed;  but  eyen  the  pensions  alluded  to  before,  must  no  more  be 
mentioned  in  his  treaties  1  So  far  from  any  mutual  umpires  sitting  to 
judge  respecting  debt  due  to  England,  the  two  millions  of  crowns  for- 
merly specified,  haye  now  sunk  down  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum,  and 
Boulogne  must  be  restored,  on  payment  of  the  last  item  of  200,000 
crowns!  Thus,  all  the  blood  and  treasure  spent  by  his  Majesty  to 
secure  a  yearly  tribute,  in  lieu  of  his  foolish  pretension  to  a  foreign 
crown,  were  spent  in  yain ;  and  Edward  was  left  with  the  word  France 
in  his  style,  and  stamped  upon  his  father's  debased  coin,  as  an  ex- 
pressiye  and  disgraceful  memorial  to  himself  and  to  posterity,  of  the 
closing  years  of  Henry  VIII.^ 

In  days  of  old,  when  in  trying  circumstances,  a  despised  state-pnsoner 
once  tendered  his  adyice  to  a  Roman  centurion — "  Neyertheless,  the 
centurion  belieyed  the  master  and  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul."  And  as  Paul  was  reputed  to  be  no 
judge  in  regard  to  the  weather  or  the  sea ;  so  what,  it  must  haye  been 
thought,  could  such  a  man  as  Tyndale  know  about  the  policy  of  goyem- 


»  The  Ute  war  with  France,  layi  Lord  Herbert,  cost  Henry  £566,718  aterling,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  Boulogne  £756,S35,  or  £1,342^1,  which  is  eqnal  to  aboTe  90  millioDt.  Strype  and  Rapin 
affirm  that  the  warlike  expeneet  of  Edward,  by  the  year  1649,  had  coat  him  £l,3S6,687,  which, 
added  to  thoae  of  Henry,  would  make  £2,490,938,  or  abore  forty  millions.  But  in  strict  Joatice 
both  to  Henry  and  hia  son,  these  statements  admit  of  some  correction.  Among  the  Domestic 
Stete  Papers,  happily,  we  hare  one  authentic  document  on  this  subject,  detailing.trom  1549.  the 
entire  Military  and  Naval  expenses  incurred  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  during  their  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  expenses  of  both  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  and  at  the  dose  we 
read,—"  The  sum  total  of  the  chaiges  contained  in  this  book,  £3,481,471, 19s.  5d. :  whereof  in 
the  time  of  the  late  King  £9,134,784,  12d.,  in  the  time  of  the  King's  M^esty  that  now  is 
£1,306,687,  18k  5d.  and  some  fraction  of  a  penny."  It  may  hare  been  fh>m  this  document  that 
Strype  took  his  sum ;  but  the  MS.  embraces  the  charges  beyond  1549,  or  from  September  L549  to 
September  1568.  It  is  grounded  on  this  manuscript  that  we  hare  spoken  of  Henry's  expenses 
from  1542,  the  sum  of  £2,134,7»4  being  equal  to  £32,021,760,  of  the  present  day.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  entire  amount  in  this  MS.  of  twenty-three  large  pages,  will  be  £52,372,075,  lis  3d. 
for  Military  and  Naral  expenses. 
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ment,  or  affibin  of  state  ?  As  in  the  former  case,  howeyer,  so  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  hare  been  well  for  Henry  YIII.  had  he  condescended  to 
listen  to  the  adyice  given  to  him,  in  print,  sixteen  years  ago.  "  We," 
said  Tyndale,  *'  haying  nothing  to  do  at  all,  have  meddled  yet  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  haye  spent  eyen  to  the  utter  beggaring  of  ourselves.  For  the 
Frenchmen,  as  the  saying  is,  of  late  days,  made  a  play,  or  a  disguising 
at  Paris,  in  which  the  Emperor  danced  with  the  Pope  and  the  French 
King,  and  wearied  them  ;  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  high  bench, 
and  looking  on.  And  when  it  was  asked,  why  he  danced  not,  it  was  an- 
swered, that  he  sat  there,  InU  to  pay  the  minstrels  their  wages  only  ! 
As  one  should  say,  we  paid  for  aU  mens  dancing." '^  This  war,  it  is 
true,  had  cost  Francis  also  no  small  sum ;  but  his  son  refusing  to  fulfil  all 
previous  obligations,  there  was  no  choice  left  to  young  Edward.  He 
must  sustain  the  expense  of  his  other's  '^  minstrels,"  and  could  only 
console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  Calais  was  quite  suflicient  for  a 
landing-place  in  France.  By  and  bye  this  also  was  lost,  which  led  Blaiy 
to  say,  that  if  they  opened  her  body  after  death,  they  would  find  Calais 
written  on  her  heart.'^ 

By  this,  the  evening  of  his  life,  it  might  seem  that 
nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  a  character  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  past,  it  was  customary  to  eulogise  at  the  moment,  and 
strange  to  say,  hy  far  too  common,  to  soften  down,  or  even 
eulogise,  since.  Some  excuse  may  be  pled  for  such  writers  as 
Beoon,  and  Udal,  and  Foxe,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  too  near  the 
object,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  define  it :  but  the  con- 
founding of  vice  and  virtue  in  human  character,  which  is  not 
a  venial  offence  against  historical  narrative,  should  certainly 
be  corrected  as  the  truth  comes  out,  so  that  some  fixed  opinion 
may  be  at  last  obtained.  Accordingly,  the  character  of  this 
Monarch  is  far  more  correctly  estimated  now,  than  it  has  been 
at  any  former  period ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  verbiage, 
not  to  say  unconscious  errors,  which  have  been  printed  by 
some  historians  respecting  him,  the  stubborn  facts  of  his  reign 
preserve  a  uniform  and  awful  consistency  to  his  dying  hour. 
It  is  idle  to  listen  to  what  men  may  have  said^  now  that  we  have 


<s  Tyndale's  Practioe  of  Pnlatet. 

'*  On*  of  tbo  moot  ridicolottt  foatnrot  of  Honrj*s  proten^ona  to  the  French  crown  waa  this, 
that  it  bad  become  penat  to  glre  Prandt  hii  own  title !  And  hence,  in  the  end  of  next  year,  Ed- 
ward's Parliament  were  obliged  to  enact,  that  *'  those  who  called  the  French  King  by  the  title 
of  Kitia  of  Prance,  wen  not  to  beetteemed  guilty  of  the  pain^oftramlatingthte  King**  authority 
or  titles  on  any  other  !r 
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gained  access  to  the  Monarch'^s  own  language,  and  almost  all 
that  he  did  or  sanctioned,  until  he  breathed  his  last  in  blood. 

Before  that  Henry  was  gratified  by  the  death  of  Beaton  at 
a  distance,  there  had  been  misery  contemplated,  of  a  darker 
hue  ;  and  after  it,  blood  was  shed  of  far  greater  value,  in  which 
the  Crown  and  certain  courtiers  were  immediately  concerned. 
Wriothesly  and  Gardiner  had  sat  at  the  Council  table,  advis- 
ing as  to  the  murder  of  the  Scotish  Cardinal ;  but  they,  with 
Bonner  and  Richard  Rich,  had  since  then  been  busy  with 
several  victims  nearer  hand,  and  under  their  own  eye. 

One  of  these  suggests  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  climax 
in  human  depravity.  The  first  female  martyr  of  rank  or 
family,  tormented  and  burnt  to  ashes,  for  no  alleged  crime, 
save  stedfast  adherence  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  is  here 
referred  to ;  and  if  justice  be  done  to  the  entire  narrative,  she 
occupies  a  place  all  her  own.  Among  recorded  martyrs  in 
London,  she  had  but  one  predecessor,  and  this  was  John 
Fryth.  As  in  his  case  there  was  to  be  no  abjuration,  no  re- 
cantation of  the  faith,  nor  any  fear  of  the  enemy ;  so  it  was 
with  the  devout  and  determined  Anne  Askew. 

In  noticing  this  unprecedented  instance  of  female  faith  and 
fortitude,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  about  twelve  years 
past,  the  reputed  heretic  had  been,  by  Parliament,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  as  such^  or  the  Archbishop'^s  Court, 
so  that  the  case  could  not  now  resemble  the  course  pursued 
with  Fryth.  The  accused  party,  by  this  time,  if  any  regard 
were  to  be  paid  to  legal  enactments,  must  be  presented  on  the 
oaths  of  twelve  men,  before  any  imprisonment  could  ensue.^ 
There  was  indeed  an  Inquest  in  London,  probably  a  standing 
one,  for  the  examination  of  the  accused ;  but  the  last  year  of 
Henry'^s  reign  was  to  carry  with  it  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  illegality,  and  of  Satanic  rage  against  the  Truth. 
Witness  the  following  narrative. 

Sir  William  Askew  of  Eebey  in  Linoolnshire,  a  gentleman  of  fionily, 
had  two  sons,  Francis  the  eldest,  and  Edward,  who  was  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's body-guard.'^     These  young  men  had  three  sisters.     The  eld- 


19  S«e  1534,  or  rol  i.,  pp.  403, 404 ;  and  anno  1544,  or  p.  167  of  this  volnme. 

19  "Whereas  I  am  informed  that  this  bearer,  Edward  Askew,  my  iervofU,  aon  onto  Sir 
William  Askew,  knight,  is  b;  some  nobleman  preferred  unto  the  room  of  one  of  thcM  new 
tpean  in  the  Conrt,  which  because  it  is  done  without  my  knowledge  and  hto,  I  shall  beaeodi  jom 
my  Lord,  inasmuch  as  1  have  no  frUnd  to  tut  u$Uo  for  me  and  mine,  but  only  onto  yoor  Lord- 
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ett  haying  died,  after  her  fiither  had  already  advanced  money  in  pro- 
spect of  her  union  with  a  gentleman  of  opulence  in  the  fame  county, 
Mr.  Thomas  Eyme ;  Anne  the  second,  in  obedience  to  her  father^s 
wishes,  was  married  to  him,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  children.^7 
Her  superior  natural  abilities  had  been  greatly  improved  by  education. 
The  English  Scriptures  engaged  her  serious  and  frequent  attention,  and 
the  result  was,  an  earnest  reception  of  the  truths  contained  in  them. 
Her  husband,  a  devoted  adherent  of  ^  the  old  learning,"  excited  by  such  a 
decided  change,  in  the  excess  of  his  passion  absolutely  drove  her  from 
his  house ;  and,  thus  harshly  treated,  she  had  repaired  to  London  to  seek 
some  redress,  by  suing  for  a  divorce.  Through  her  brother  Edward,  she 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  being  introduced  to  those  of  her  own  sex  in 
the  Court  circle,  who  were  in  fttvour  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  by  whatever 
means  it  was,  she  became  known  to  them  all,  including  even  the  Queen 
herself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  one  so  ardent  in  the  &ith  was 
ensnared  by  the  bloody  Statute,  or  Act  of  six  Articles ;  and  Cranmer  was 
now  to  witness  a  series  of  proceedings  in  gross  violation  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  carried  through  Parliament  two  years  ago. 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  Friday  the  12th  of  March,  that  this  heroic 
young  woman  was  first  examined  by  one  Christopher  Dare,  of  the  Lon- 
don Inquest,  at  Sadler^s  hall,  Cheapside.  The  questions  put,  betrayed 
at  once  the  ignorance  of  her  examiner  and  Anne's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  Volume ;  but  she  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  a  boisterous  devotee.'^  Bonner's  Chan- 
cellor, Thomas  Bage  alias  Williams,  was  there  to  record  what  passed. 
After  a  few  words  on  transubstantiation,  in  which,  by  her  replies,  his 
Lordship  was  made  to  look  veiy  foolish,  she  was  illegally  committed  to 
prison.^  She  offered  sureties,  but  he  would  take  none,  and  sent  her  to 
the  counter.  There  she  remained  eleven  .days,  without  one  friend  being 
allowed  to  see  her.    At  last,  on  Tuesday  the  23d,  a  cousin,  Mr.  Brit- 


■hlp.  that  you  will,  at  thSa  my  reqoMt  bear  onto  him  yoar  lawftil  AiTOvr  and  fttrtbemiioe  in  th« 
Hune ;  assaring  yonr  Lordship,  that  he.  the  yoang  man,  ie  of  a  Terj  gevMl  nature,  right  forward, 
and  of  good  actirity,  aotbat  I  think  he  ahall  be  meet  to  ftimish  nich  a  room,  and  to  do  to  the 
King's  Majesty  dUigent  and  £dthAiI  serTice.''-Oiimmer  to  CrymwU-^X  Forde  SSth  December 
IASOl  MS.  Chaptcr-honse.     This  refers  to  Henry's  personal  guard,  as  before  explained,  p.  93L 

17  The  third  sister,  Jane,  was  married  first  to  Sir  George  8t  Panl,  and  then  to  Richard  Dis- 
ney, Eeq.,  of  Norton  Disney,  ancestor  of  the  present  John  Disney,  Esq.  of  the  Hyde,  Bseex. 

IS  Bnt  a  famoos  man  in  liis  day,  among  the  Ooldsmith's  Company.  He  was  snb-treasnrer  of 
tlie  Mint  under  both  Henry  and  Edward ;  and  as  the  King  can  do  im  wnmg^  so  in  irwX)  was 
granted  to  him  a  pardon  of  all  treasons,  trespasses,  and  contempts  done  by  the  said  Martin  con- 
cerning the  money  and  coin  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  father's  before  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sents ;  and  of  all  un^ut  and/aln  makh^  <ifmotup  and  parent*  </<Ae  »ame,  contrary  to  com- 
mon law,  or  any  statnte,  act,  provision  or  proclamation.  Set  Strppe't  Bixl.  Mem.  1500.  Sach 
was  the  commentary  on  Henry,  the  original  offender,  and  cause  of  all  the  injustice  done.  Sir 
Martin  left  a  snm  for  an  AnniTersary  Sermon  to  be  preached  in  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  where  the 
Tenerable  John  Newton  so  long  proclaimed  such  doctrine  as  the  poor  Mayor  never  heard.  Bowes 
Ike  there  interred,  under  a  close  marble  tomb. 

i»  Before  this  was  done,  by  the  Act  of  1544,  she  ought  to  have  been  legally  presented  on  the 
oaths  of  twelre  men. 
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tayne,  was  admitted.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  referred  him  to 
the  Bishop,  and,  next  day,  at  three  o'clock,  was  appointed  for  an  ex- 
amination before  Bonner.  The  Bishop  called  for  her  at  one,  but  this 
noble-minded  woman  would  never,  from  first  to  last,  submit  to  any 
private  examinations,  by  any  individual ;  and,  therefore,  declined  an- 
swering till  the  hour  appointed,  when  all  interested  would  be  present. 
While  waiting,  Bonner*s  Archdeacon,  John  Wymmesly,  began  to  con- 
verse with  her  respecting  a  book  he  saw  in  her  hand.^  It  was  no  other 
than  one  of  John  FryUis,  for  Anne  had  nothing  to  conceal.  The  eye 
of  these  myrmidons  had  been  upon  her  for  some  time,  and  Bonner,  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  slander,  began,  when  the  hour  came,  by  urging 
her  to  know  "  wherein  her  conscience  was  burdened."  She  replied — 
''  My  conscience,  I  thank  Ood,  is  burdened  with  nothing — and  to  lay  a 
plaster  to  the  whole  skin,  it  might  appear  much  folly."  TMs  arch- 
hypocrite  then  pretended,  before  her  friends  who  stood  ready  as  bail,  to 
be  driven  to  bring  forth  the  budget,  gathered  for  his  use  ;  and  to  which, 
(according  to  his  Majesty's  already  expressed  persuasion,)  certain 
knaves  would  eagUy  be  found  ready  to  swear.  After  denying  the  fijrst 
expressions  laid  to  her  charge,  having  never  uttered  them,  one  mighty 
offence  came  out.  She  had  on  one  occasion,  very  appropriately,  quoted 
those  sublime  words — ^^  The  Most  High  diodleth  not  in  tempU»  made  with 
hands,^^  and  this,  in  Bonner's  esteem,  militated  against  his  profime  figment 
of  transubstantiation !  The  Inquest,  she  owned,  had  asked  her — ^^  whether 
private  mass  did  relieve  souls  departed  V  **  To  whom  I  answered^ 
'^  0  Lord,  what  idolatry  is  this !  that  we  should  rather  believe  in  pri- 
vate masses,  than  in  the  healthsome  death  of  the  dear  Son  of  God  !'* 
Then  said  Bonner,  "  what  an  answer  is  that  T  "  Though  it  be  but 
mean,"  said  she,  '^  yet  is  it  good  enough  for  the  question."  The  Bishop 
then  upbraided  her,  for  having  reported  that  there  were  "  bent  against 
her  threeacore  priests  at  JAncolnJ**  A  noble  testimony,  at  least,  to  Anne's 
zeal  and  fortitude  in  her  own  county.  *^  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  said 
so.  For  my  firiends  told  me,  if  I  did  come  to  Lincoln,  the  priests  would 
assault  me,  and  put  me  to  great  trouble,  as  thereof  they  had  made  their 
boast :  and  when  I  heard  it,  I  went  thither  indeed,  not  being  afraid, 
because  I  knew  my  matter  to  be  good.  Moreover,  I  remained  there 
nine  days,  to  see  what  would  be  said  unto  me.  And  as  I  was  in  the 
Minster  reading  upon  the  Bible,  they  resorted  unto  me  by  two  and  two, 
by  five  and  six,  minding  to  have  spoken,  yet  went  they  their  ways  again 
without  words  speaking.  There  was  one  of  them  at  last  who  did  speak 
to  me  indeed  ;  but  his  words  were  of  small  effect,  so  that  I  do  not  now 
remember  them."  Bonner,  who  was  as  holy  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
his  Majesty  himself,  replied — "  There  are  many  that  read  and  know  the 

*o  Thii  Wyminesly,  alias  Savage,  was  a  natural  brother  of  Bonner's. 
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Scripture,  who  liye  not  according  to  it/'  which  was  at  least  a  confession 
that  the  readers  were  numerous.  At  the  close,  a  written  declaration  was 
offered  for  subscription.  **  I  believe,"  said  Anne,  "  so  much  thereof  as 
the  holy  Scripture  doth  agree  unto ;  wherefore  I  desire  you,  that  ye 
will  add  that  thereunto.*'  They  add,  she  wrote — "  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  be- 
liere  all  manner  of  things  contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Bonner  was  far  from  being  satisfied ;  but  said,  "  she  might  thank 
others,  and  not  herself  for  the  &your  found  at  his  hand  ;  as  he  consi- 
dered she  had  good  friends,  and  also  came  of  a  worshipful  stock."  Still, 
however,  to  show  his  spite,  he  remanded  her,  to  appear  at  Guildhall  next 
day ;  nor  would  this  suffice,  for  the  day  after,  or  the  26th,  she  must 
also  appear  at  St.  Paul's.  He  had  now  finished,  and  the  bail-bond  being 
granted,  so  ended  her  first  examination.^* 

After  this,  three  months  had  not  elapsed  when  this  young  lady,  of 
about  twenty-five,  must  be  again  molested.  Her  appearance  now  was  not 
before  any  Bishops,  as  sitch,  but  before  the  Privy  Council  at  Green¥dch. 
It  was  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Kyme,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  were  called  before  them.  Wriothesly  and  Rich,  Gardiner  and 
Twutal,  the  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  Sling's  Household,  Paget  and 
Sadler,  with  six  others,  were  present ;  but  Cranmer  was  not  here,  nor 
does  he  ever  appear  throughout.  Kyme  was  ''  appointed  to  return  to  his 
country  till  he  should  be  sent  for  ;"  but  Anne,  ''  for  that  she  was  very 
obstinate  and  heady  in  reasoning  of  matters  in  religion,  seeing  no  per- 
suasion of  good  reason  could  take  place,  was  sent  to  Newgate,  to  remain 
there  to  answer  to  the  law."^ 

Her  next  examination  was  on  Friday  the  25th.  Upon  being  asked  as 
to  her  husband,  she  declined,  saying  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Wriothes- 
ly, already  knew  her  mind.  They  said  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  that 
she  should  now  open  that  matter.  She  answered,  ''  she  would  not  do 
so  ;  but  if  it  were  the  King's  pleasure  to  hear  her,  she  would  shew  him 
the  truth."  They  said,  "  it  was  not  meet  for  the  King  to  be  troubled 
with  her."  She  replied,  ''  Solomon  was  reckoned  the  wisest  King  that 
ever  lived,  yet  misliked  he  not  to  hear  two  poor  common  women  ;  much 
more  his  Grace  a  simple  woman,  and  his  fedthful  subject." 

Wriothesly  then  inquired  as  to  the  sacrament.  ''  I  believe,"  said 
she,  ^  that  so  oft  as  I,  in  a  Christian  congregation,  do  receive  the  bread 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  with  thanksgiving,  according  to 
his  holy  institution,  I  receive  therewith  the  fruits  also  of  his  most 


*i  It  WM  printed  by  Norember  thto  year,  at  Marbuii;  in  Hetwe.  The  account  inicrted  in 
Bonner's  Ref^ater  is  unquestionably  incorrect,  or  false,  not  onlj  as  to  the  substance,  but,  we 
have  presamed,  the  day  of  the  month,  ris.,  20th  of  March.  Its  only  value  consists  in  its  con- 
Arminft  the  time  of  the/rrt  examination.    This  was  in  March  1S45  of  ikHr  jcar,  i.  e.  1546. 

**  Harl.  MS.  Sfi6,  fol.  824,  b.  The  teeond  examination  was  printed  at  Marburg,  15th  January 
1548. 
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glorious  passion.**  Gardiner  then  told  her  to  giye  a  direct  answer ;  but 
she  "  would  not  sing  a  new  song  in  a  strange  land :"  on  which  he  re- 
torted that  she  spake  in^m^^.  ''  I  answered — it  was  best  for  him  ; 
for  if  I  shew  the  open  truth,  ye  will  not  accept  it."  He  then  said  she 
was  a  parrot :  when  she  told  him,  ''  I  am  ready  to  suffer  all  things  at 
your  hands,  not  only  your  rebukes,  but  all  that  may  follow  besides^, 
and  that  gladly." 

The  Council  kept  her  before  them  for  foot  hours,  and,  not  satisfied, 
next  day  commenced,  once  more,  with  the  sacrament.  Anne  replied, 
that  she  had  already  said  what  she  could  ;  after  which  they  put  her  adde 
to  confer  among  themselves.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  brother  of  the 
Queen,  with  Lord  Lisle,  and  Gkurdiner,  then  came  to  her,  requiring  that 
she  would  confess  the  sacrament  to  be  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  !  Lord 
Parr,  the  uncle  of  the  Queen,  then  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  was 
also  standing  by.  With  the  character  of  all  these  men  Anne  was  well 
acquainted,  and  for  that  of  Gardiner  she  entertained  due  and  merited 
contempt.  To  the  Lords  Parr  and  Lisle,  therefore,  she  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying, ''  that  it  was  a  great  shame  for  ikem,  to  counsel  ovntranf 
to  their  knowledge  ;**  but  with  Gardiner  she  declined  to  hold  any  separate 
conversation,  though  he  pressed  it.  He  had  said  that  he  would  speak 
with  her  familiarly.  She  replied — "  So  did  Judas,  when  he  unfriendly 
betrayed  Christ.**  Then  he  desired  to  speak  with  her  alone  ;  but  she 
pointedly  refused,  adding, ''  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  matter  should  stand,  afber  Christ's  and  Paul's  doctrine.** 
Matt,  xviii.,  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Wriothesly  once  more  began  the  oft-repeated  subject,  and  Gardiner 
followed,  by  saying  ^'  she  should  be  burned.*' — ^'  I  have  searched  all  the 
Scriptures,**  said  this  intrepid  woman,  '^  yet  could  I  never  find  that  either 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  put  any  creature  to  death.  Well,  well,**  she  added, 
"  Gk>d  will  laugh  your  threatenings  to  scorn.**  Paget,  the  King*s  Secre- 
tary, Cox,  the  tutor  of  Edward,  and  a  Dr.  Robinson,  then  spoke  to  her  in 
succession ;  but,  in  the  end,  she  was  sent  back  to  Newgate,  and  by  this 
time  very  unwell.  This  was  on  Saturday  the  26th  of  June.  *'  Then  on 
the  Sunday,**  says  Anne  herself, ''  I  was  sore  sick,  thinking  no  less  than 
to  die  ;  therefore  I  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Latimer ^  (still  in  the  Tower,) 
but  it  would  not  be  ;  **  and  on  Monday  the  28th  she  once  more  had  to 
appear  at  Guildhall. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  Anne  Askew  was  now  entitled  to  a  jury,  and  to 
have  challenged  any  one  of  them  ;  but  instead  of  this,  she,  with  two 
other  individuals,  were  at  once  condemned  for  the  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
sence ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  contemporary  manuscript — "  On  Mon- 
day, Mrs.  Askew,  Christopher  White,  and  a  tailor,  (Adlam,  or  Adams,) 
who  came  from  Colchester  or  thereabout,  were  arraigned  at  the  Guild- 
hall,   and    received    their   judgment   of  my  Lord    Chancellor    (Wri- 
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otheely)  and  the  Oauncilf  to  be  burned,  and  so  were  committed  to  New- 
gate again.*^ 

Had  the  illegal  procedure  terminated  here,  it  would  have  been  bad 
enough ;  but  the  brutal  serrants  of  this  monarch  must  reach  the  climax 
to  which  we  haye  alluded.  The  examinations,  tedious  and  frequent, 
were  now  supposed  to  be  over  ;  the  trial  was  ended,  and  Anne  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  flames.  The  sentence  of  death  once  passed,  was  it  to 
be  imagined  that  examinations  of  any  sort  were  to  be  besuked  ?  But  so 
they  were  indeed.  Fifteen  days  after  Wriothesly  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence, he  must  degrade  himself  below  the  yilest  of  men.  On  Tuesday 
the  13th  of  July  Anne  was  taken  from  Newgate  to  the  Tower,  alter- 
nately the  Bastile  and  the  palace  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Haying  stopped 
first  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  there  Bonner  and  Richard  Rich,  that  tho- 
rough-paced persecutor,  awaited  her,  and  spent  their  flattery  in  yain, 
attempting  to  turn  her  from  the  truth.  Nicholas  Shaxton,  too,  haying 
now  reeanied  and  obtained  his  pardon,  also  came  and  presumed  to 
address  her.  After  many  fiiithfiil  monitions,  she  closed  by  saying — *'  It 
had  been  good  for  him  neyer  to  haye  been  bom  !  '*  Rich  then  sent  her 
on  to  the  Tower,  thus  affording  another  specimen  of  his  legal  yiews  ;  but 
at  three  o'clock  commenced  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  shameful  scenes 
on  record.  Rich,  by  that  hour,  had  followed  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  no  other  than  my  Lord  Chancellor  once  more.  Some 
deyice,  full  of  Satanic  malignity,  was  now  in  yiew.  They  began  by 
charging  her  to  name  any  man  or  woman  of  her  sect  that  she  knew.  In 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term  she  knew  none.  That  interesting  lady,  the 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Suffolk,  the  Countesses  of  Sussex,  Hertford,  and 
Southampton,  and  Lady  Denny  were  then  named  to  her ;  when  she  replied, 
that  if  she  should  pronounce  any  thing  against  them,  (in  their  estima- 
tion,) she  could  not  prove  it.  They  then  said,  '*  The  Kin^  was  informed 
(by  themselyes  or  Gardiner,  no  doubt)  that  she  could  name,  if  she  would, 
a  great  number  of  her  sect."  Here  was  employment  for  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  a  Priyy  Counsellor  after  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced !  But  Anne  only  replied — "  The  King  was  as  well  deceiyed  in 
that  behalf,  as  dissembled  with  in  ether  matters,^^ 

Thinking  to  discoyer  and  ensnare  the  ladies,  on  whom  their  eyes  were 
fixed,  they  then  tried  another  course.  Little,  if  any,  prison  allowance 
seenu  to  haye  been  granted  for  Anne's  support,  as  they  then  commanded 
her  to  show  how  she  had  been  maintained.  This  was  her  answer — ^*  As 
for  the  help  that  I  had  in  the  Counter,  it  toas  by  means  of  my  maid.  For 
as  ^  went  about  inthestreets,  shemademoan  to  the  prentices,  and  they  by 
her  did  send  me  money  ;  but  who  they  toere  I  never  knewJ"    Ten  shillings 

*>  Otw«II  Johnson  to  his  brother,  2d  Jaly.  Se«  also  BfS.  Records  in  the  Tower,  Ellis's  Let- 
ters, wc.  ser.  iL,  p*  177*  After  her  condemnation,  Anne  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King,  and 
siKHher  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  whether  the  former  was  ever  delivered  is  uncertain. 
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had  been  sent  to  her  from  Lady  Herbert,  and  eight  from  Ladj  Denny  ; 
but  as  these  examinators  could  not  reach  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen  came 
next ;  for  they  then  said,  (with  an  eye  to  Cranmer  or  some  other,)  "  there 
were  of  the  Cowncil  that  did  maintain  her."    She  only  answered, "  No." 

*^  Then,"  says  the  heroic  sufferer  herself  ^  then  they  did  put  me  on  the  rack^ 
because  I  confessed  no  ladies  or  gentlemen  to  be  of  my  opinion,  and  thereon 
they  kept  me  a  long  time  ;  and  because  I  lay  still  and  did  not  cry,  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Master  Rich  took  pains  to  rack  me  with  tkHr  oten  hands  till  1 
was  nigh  dead  !  Then  the  Lieutenant  (Sir  Anthony  Knevet)  caused  me  to  be 
loosed  ;  incontinently  I  swooned,  and  then  they  recovered  me  again.^  After 
that  I  sat  two  long  hourty  reasoning  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  bare  floor, 
where  he,  with  many  flattering  words,  persuaded  me  to  leave  my  opinion.  Then 
was  I  brought  to  a  house,  and  laid  in  a  bed,  with  as  weary  and  painful  bones  as 
ever  had  patient  Job." 

That  two  such  human  beings  should  have  been  found,  and  these  two 
sustaining  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Privy  Counsellor,  may 
appear  incredible :  but  Rich,  as  we  have  seen  already,  had  shown  him- 
self, in  point  of  baseness,  capable  of  any  thing ;  and  as  for  Wriothesly, 
it  is  in  yain,  after  this,  to  talk  of  his  general  character.  Burnet  allows 
that  he  was  "  fiercely  zealous  for  the  old  learning ;"  and  Rapin  describes 
him  as  "  extremely  ambitious,  very  conceited  of  his  own  merit,  haughty, 
imperious,  and  very  angry  that  his  advice  was  not  always  followed — ^but 
he  showed  his  heat  and  passion  chiefly  on  occasion  of  rdigwus  matters." 
The  entire  narrative  of  Anne  Askew  carries  with  it  such  verisimilitude, 
that  no  candid  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  that  far  more  agony  was  in- 
flicted, than  meets  the  ear.  Let  not  Henry  YIII.  therefore  sustain  more 
than  his  own  share  of  blame,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  a  mul- 
titude ;  though  ''  if  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  servants  are  wicked ;" 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  King  was  informed  of  aU 
this,  even  he  was  shocked  ;  and  Wriothesly,  as  well  as  Rich,  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  The  reader  can  feel  no  surprise,  if,  soon  after 
this,  he  should  hear  Henry  designate  this  Lord  Chancellor  as  a  beasi. 
Let  this  horrible  scene  serve,  in  part,  as  a  key  to  the  epithet.^ 

Three  days  after  this,  or  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  tragedy  came  to  an 
end  !  The  entire  proceedings  had  formed  one  continued  series  of  deeds 
of  darkness,  and  in  perfect  consonance  with  this  term,  instead  of  the 
morning  of  the  day,  as  usual,  they  deferred  the  execution  till  night-faUy 


M  * '  The  lady  hath  been  racked  since  her  condemnation,  as  men  say,  which  is  a  ttranfte  thing  in 
my  understanding;  the  Lord  be  merdAil  to  ns  all!"  Otweli  Johnson,  2d  July,  as  formerly 
quoted. 

««  By  his  liord  Chancellor  indeed  the  King  was  repeatedly  provoked.  Thus  on  Wednesday, 
or  the  very  day  after  this  horrid  barbarity,  he  had  condemned  to  the  flames  a  gentleman  of  the 
King's  Privy  Chamber,  Sir  George  Blape,  who  had  been  committed  to  Newgate  only  on  Sunday 
last.  He  was  rather  a  favourite  of  Henry's,  and  the  tidings  having  reached  his  ear,  Blage  was 
saved,  and  went  immediately  to  the  royal  presence ;  but  Wriothesly  hod  greatly  offended  his 
royal  Master. 
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to  make  the  sight  more  terrific.  Upon  a  bench,  apart  and  eleyated,  sat 
this  man  Wriothesly  once  more ;  his  Grace  of  Norfolk ;  John,  Lord 
Russell ;  Bowes,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others,  as  if  they  had  come  to  see 
a  pageant.  To  the  spot,  Anne,  her  bones  being  dislocated,  required  to 
be  carried  in  a  chair,  and  there,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  she  was  joined  by 
three  companions ;  Mr.  Lascelles,  one  of  the  King's  household,  John 
Adams  from  Colchester,  already  mentioned,  and  a  priest  named  Belenian 
of  Otterden,  who  were  all  to  suffer.  Before  the  fire  was  kindled,  it  hav- 
ing been  whispered  that  gunpowder  was  to  be  employed  in  some  manner, 
sereral  of  these  cowards  sitting  on  high,  began  to  be  afraid,  lest  the 
fiiggots  on  fire  should  come  whizzing  about  their  ears ;  but  upon  Lord 
Russell  informing  them  that  the  gunpowder  was  not  deposited  imder 
the  faggots,  but  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  the  murderers 
sat  stiU. 

That  wretched  being,  strangely  named  Bishop  Shaxton,  who,  after 
seven  years'  confinement,  had  abjured,  stood  in  a  pulpit  on  the  scaffold, 
fronting  this  yoimg  woman,  to  preach.  In  full  possession  of  her  mental 
powers,  Anne  listened,  and  whenever  he  uttered  any  sentiment  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Scriptures,  she  dissented.  ^'  There,"  said  she, ''  he  misseth, 
and  speaketh  without  the  book."  Once  finished,  Wriothesly's  last  act 
followed,  that  of  presenting,  and  to  her  first,  the  King's  pardon,  if  she 
would  recant.  "  I  came  not  hither,"  said  Anne,  "  to  deny  my  Lord  and 
Master."  Her  fellow-sufferers,  greatly  encouraged  by  her  fortitude  and 
firmness,  would  not  look  on  the  instrument  presented  for  their  accept- 
ance. Bowes,  the  ignorant  and  brutal  Mayor,  then  called  out  with  a 
loud  voic&— "  Fiat  JustUia  /"  and  the  flames  were  kindled. 

A  scene  more  disgraceful  to  the  persecutors  of  the  human 
mind,  had  never  before  occurred,  nor  one  in  which  the  power 
of  Divine  Truth  was  more  conspicuous.  A  weak  and  unpro- 
tected female,  abandoned  to  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  stood, 
like  a  pillar  of  brass,  while  other  men  were  proving  traitors  to 
the  <^use,  and  falling  around  her.  On  the  day  before  her 
trial,  Crome  was  reading  his  recantation  in  public,  and  White, 
tried  on  the  same  day  with  herself,  had  also  failed  and  followed 
his  example.  As  for  Shaxton,  so  refuted  by  her,  only  a  few 
moments  before  she  went  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
he  lived  for  ten  years  longer,  but  proved  a  miserable  character 
ever  after.  Lascelles,  who  suffered  with  her,  having  before 
that  night,  expressed  some  anxiety  respecting  her  constancy — 
"  0  friend,"*'  she  replied  in  writing,  "  most  dearly  beloved  in 
Grod — I  marvel  not  a  little  what  should  move  you  to  judge  in 
me  so  slender  a  faith  as  to  fear  death,  which  is  the  end  of  all 
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misery.  In  the  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  to  believe  in  me  such 
wickedness.'*'*  The  fact  was  that  Anne  Askew  was  in  such 
perfect  self-possession,  as  even  to  become  poetical  in  the  prison, 
amidst  all  the  rage  of  her  persecutors.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  actually  sang  her  stanzas  at  her  death ;  but  be  this  as  it 
might,  to  say  nothing  of  the  simple  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  sentiment ;  when  compared  with  the  rhyme  of  more  than 
a  century  later,  even  in  point  of  euphony,  they  appear  extra- 
ordinary. The  following  specimen,  in  which  Henry  and  his 
Council  occupy  no  enviable  place,  will  speak  for  itself. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast,  Absorpt  was  righteousness, 

For  all  their  cruel  spite  ;  As  by  the  raging  flood  ; 

I  set  not  by  their  haste,  Satan,  in  his  excess, 

For  thou  art  my  delight  Suck'd  up  the  guiltless  blood. 

I  am  not  she  that  list  Then  thought  I,  Jesus  Lord  ! 

My  anchor  to  let  faU  When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 

For  every  drizzling  mist ;  Hard  is  it  to  record, 

My  ship's  substantial.  On  these  men  what  will  fall — 

/  taw  a  Royal  throne.  Yet  Lord  I  thee  derire. 

Where  JHttiee  should  have  tit,  For  that  they  do  to  me. 

But  in  her  ttead  was  one  Let  them  not  taste  the  hire 

Of  moody  cruel  wit :  Of  their  iniquity. 

Before  the  flames  of  persecution  for  the  Truth'^s  sake,  were 
kindled  for  the  last  time,  under  this  reign,  the  only  thing  now 
to  be  desired  was  the  testimony  of  some  noble  martyr  to  the 
aUrSuffidency  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  And  here  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  Anne  Askew,  before  she  suffered. 

*'  Finally,  I  belioTe  all  those  Scbiptubes  to  be  true,  which  He  hath  confirmed 
with  his  most  precious  blood.  Yea,  and  as  St  Paul  saith,  those  Scriptures  are 
sufficient  for  our  learning  and  salvation,  that  Chritt  hath  left  here  with  ut ;  so  that 
I  believe  we  need  no  unwrittbn  verities  to  rule  his  Church  with.  Therefore, 
look,  what  he  hath  said  unto  me  with  his  own  mouth  in  his  Holy  6oq)el,  that 
have  J,  with  God's  grace,  closed  up  in  my  heart ;  and  my  fiill  trust  is,  as  David 
saith,  that  it  shaU  be  a  lantern  to  my  footsteps." 

As  far  as  fire  and  faggot  were  employed,  so  ended  that  war 
of  opinion  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  from  the  arrival 
of  Tyndale''s  New  Testament  in  England,  had  now  lasted  for 
twenty  years.^ 


te  One  artist  hM  begun  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  this  the  highest  of  all  subjects;  leading  the 
way,  no  doabt,  to  other  eflbrts  of  the  pencil.— In  the  beaut ifal  historical  painting  by  Harrey  of 
Edinburgh,  now  finished,  "  The  firtt  reading  qfthe  Biblb,  in  the  Orypi  qfOld  SL  PauTs,  in  \540," 
just  before  the  downfall  of  Crumwell.  To  Munmouth,  as  the  representatire  of  Tykdals,  then 
gone  to  his  reward,  whom  he  had  so  befriended,  has  been  gircn.  most  deserredly,  a  Tery  con- 
spicuous place.— 5i6r  toI.  i.,  p.  187-  Munmouth,  as  one  at  the  commencement,  and  the  intrepid 
^Hnf  Askew,  as  one  at  the  close  of  the  sufferers  under  Henry  VIII.,  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
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The  hardened  cruelties  of  the  monarch  are,  it  is  true,  not 
even  jet  at  an  end ;  but  these  were  the  last  martyrs  under 
his  reign.  The  termination  is  very  observable.  To  these 
men  it  had  seemed  a  most  grievous  offence,  that  even  teamen^ 
and  those  of  good  families,  had  begun  to  have  any  fixed 
opinions  gathered  out  of  Scripture ;  and  it  was  therefore 
worthy  of  the  majesty  of  Divine  Truth,  that,  before  the 
tempest  ceased,  the  savage  fury  of  this  final  storm  should  be 
braved  by  a  female  mind  and  frame.  It  was  an  eminent 
instance  of  the  Almighty  choosing  the  feeble  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  that  were  mighty;  and  that 
also,  just  before  his  blessed  Word  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
more  generally  circulated  and  read,  than  it  had  ever  yet  been.*' 


the  entire  group,  here  listening  with  to  much  eagemeee  to  the  Word  of  Life.  This  picture,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  engrarer,  when  once  pnbliahed,  cannot  fail  to  proTo  an  appropriate 
bonaebold  ornament,  not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  whererer  the  English  Bible  is  now  being 
read,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  grand  battle,  however,  previouttjf  fought  and  won, 
there  ia  yet  to  be  found  more  than  one  he.ut'Stirring  scene,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  our  highest 
artists.  It  is  now  more  than  time  that  Tyndalb  and  Pryth  In  Snffkmd,  as  well  as  Alcs  and 
HAMtMjroMt  about  to  be  noticed  in  Scotland,  should  occupy  that  place,  whether  in  painting  or 
poetrj,  which  ought  to  hare  been  assigned  to  them  long  before  the  present  day,  in  the  sober 
prose  of  authentic  history. 

>7  This  reTolting  tragedy  has  proTed  rather  an  awkward  subject  for  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lingard. 
In  his  first  edition,  he  had  said  of  Annb  Abkbw— "  She  was,  after  ttro  recantations,  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  the  same  Prelate,  {Cranmer  /)  and  sereral  other  Bishops!"  Obliged  to  alter 
this,  in  his  fourth  and  last  edition,  aAer  alluding  to  her  case,  he  adds—"  Numerous  e^Munina- 
tions  followed :  those  who  submitted  to  a  recantation,  were  remanded  to  prison ;  the  more 
obstinate  were  sent  before  the  BecUtiaitUat  Court,  of  which  the  Archbishop  was  probaUif  the 
^ief  Judge ;  and  that  court  excommunicated  them  as  incorrigible  heretics,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  dvil  power.  Among  the  former  were  Latimer  and  Crome  himself,  who  by  submis- 
sion eecaped  the  flames :  the  snlFerers  were  jUktw,"  Stc  That  a  historian,  not  indisposed  to 
rail  arch  at  other  times,  should  make  the  first  assertion,  and  by  way  of  correction  substitute  the 
second  passage  in  explanation,  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  here  be 
some  secret  inTindble  prejudice. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Doctor  should  appear  in  any  sense  as  a  lady's  man,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Catharine  Howard,  on  account  of  her  party ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for  some  regard  to  impartiality,  when  he  refers  to  a  conscientious  martyr,  of  either  sex.  The 
doable  recantation  has  been  (^ven  up.  It  was  a  calumny,  which  Anne  repelled,  in  writing,  at 
the  moment  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,"  said  she,  **  I  never  meant  a  thing  lest  than  to  recant,** 
and  this  all  her  examinators  had  felt ;  but  still  Lingard  is  extremely  reluctant  to  let  Cranmcr 
go.  He  now  talks  of  on  Beelttiattical  Court,  of  which  Cranmer  probaJbiy  was  the  President ! 
Porgetting  to  observe,  that  these  fibhops  were  not  now  standing  on  the  high  ground  they  too 
often  occupied  before  and  after.  The  hand  of  Crumwell  had  been  upon  them  in  163S,  and  even 
that  of  Cranmer  in  1544 ;  and  up  to  this  moment  no  suspected  heretic  could  legaUy  be  brought 
before  any  Bishop,  a*  in  former  days.  Mr.  Todd,  to  extricate  Cranmer,  repels  the  assertion  of 
Lingard,  by  refeiring  to  Bonner  as  the  Ordinary,  and  that  the  Archbishop  therefore  could  not 
descend  to  the  court  of  a  suffragan.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Anne  was  not,  as  in  former  days, 
-  called  before  a  sufftagan  court  at  all.  She  was  first  before  the  Inquest,  such  as  it  was.  for  even 
tliey  acted  illegally ;  and  of  this  Inquest  Bonner  was  merely  one  member ;  but  when  he  at- 
tempted to  insinuate  himself  personally,  the  heroic  martyr  treated  him  as  he  deserved ;  and 
would  say  nothing  till  the  hour  fixed  for  all  others  to  be  present.  In  other  days,  Stokesly  be- 
fore, or  Bonner,  some  years  after,  would  have  sent  her  to  the  Coal-house,  or  Lollard's  Tower ; 
but  at  this  moment  the  Bishops  were  muxsled.  It  was  the  Lord  Major  or  Inquest  who  com- 
mitted Anne  to  prison  under  the  first  examination  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  acting  with  the 
Privy  Council,  who,  under  the  second,  sent  her  to  Newgate  and  the  Tower.  These  were  the 
parties,  not  Bishops,  who  examined  and  condemned  her  to  the  flames.  It  is  true  that  as  Prity 
Counsellors,  two  Bishops,  and  only  two,  were  present ;  and  why  could  not  the  Doctor,  when  he 
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Although  these  four  were  the  principal  individuals  now  put 
to  death  for  opinions  held,  those  gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  extremely  busy  with  various  other  examina- 
tions.*® Besides  Crome  who  recanted  openly ;  on  the  13th  of 
May,  say  they,  "  we  look  for  Latimer ;  for  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride'^s,  {i.  e,  John  Taylor,  who,  eight  years  after,  suffered  at 
the  stake,)  and  some  others  of  those  that  have  specially  com- 
forted Crome  in  his  folly ."^  When  the  first,  or  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  of  these  appeared,  they  put  him  on  his  oath, 
as  to  his  intercourse  with  Crome,  and  presented  him  a  string 
of  questions,  which  he  was  to  answer  in  writing.  Latimer  re- 
tired, and  began  to  reply ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  beyond 
two  or  three  queries,  when  the  Council  were  informed,  that, 
without  an  interview,  he  could  not  go  on.  Tunstal  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Sir  John  Gage,  the  comptroller,  were  then  deputed 
to  converse  with  him.  In  his  own  frank  manner,  he  told 
them  it  was  dangerous  to  answer  to  such  questions,  and  that 
the  course  pursued  was  more  extreme  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived  wider  the  Turk,  Besides,  "  he  doubted 
whether  it  were  his  Majesty'^s  pleasure,  that  he  should  be 
thus  called  and  examined.'^  He  wished  to  speak  with  the 
King  himself y  before  he  made  farther  answer,  as  he  had  been 
once'  deceived  in  that  way,  when  he  left  his  bishoprick.  It 
had  been  intimated  to  him,  by  CrumweU^  '^  that  it  was  his 
Majesty^s  pleasure  he  should  resign  it,  which  his  Majesty 


$aw  their  names  in  the  manaacript  which  he  qaotes,  hare  rather  mentioned  them  f  These, 
however,  were  Oardiner  and  Tunstals  and  they  must  be  passed  over  in  silence,  in  order  to 
reach  Cranmer  hj  ti  prvbalritilp  f  Bat  to  erect  an  Archbishop's  Court,  and  put  Cranmer  in  the 
chair,  was  too  bad.  He  had  quite  enough  to  answer  for,  in  the  death  of  Joan  Bocher,  under 
the  next  reign ;  but  the  present  far  nobler  martyr  was  the  victim  of  Gardiner's  and  WriothesIj'B 
malice.    Cranmer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shocking  business,  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  caution  of  Dr.  Lingard  in  questioning  the  fact  of  Anne  having 
been  subjected  to  the  rack,  on  the  ground  of  its  iUegality  without  an  order  from  the  Council ! 
and  that  under  a  Monarch  who  so  sported  with  law,  as  well  as  humanity  and  common  sense ; 
with  a  Council  most  of  whose  members  were  so  virulent  and  cruel.  But  "  the  Archbishop's 
Court,"  having  had  no  existence  here,  we  have  nothing  but  the  Council  before  us,  by  whose 
authority  poor  Anno  was  tormented  from  first  to  lost.  As  for  iUegality,  the  steps  taken  from 
the  beginning  to  thetsnd,  were  in  the  face  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  in  1535,  and  especially 
thai  of  1544.  This  last,  too,  was  carried  through  Parliament  by  Cranmer;  and  had  it  been 
obeyed,  the  life  of  Anne  Askew  had  almost  to  a  certainty  been  saved.  It  happens  unfortunately 
for  the  Doctor's  last  edition,  that  he  has  made  what  was  incorrect,  still  more  so ;  while  not  satis- 
fied, he  must  now,  moreover,  defame  Latimer.  As  for  hi*  **  recanting,  and  so  escaping  the 
flames !"  he  will  come  before  us  presently. 

«»  According  to  Foxe,  there  was  one  other  martyr,—"  Like  as  Winchester ,  and  other 
bishops  did  set  on  King  Honry  against  Anne  Askew  and  her  fellow  martyrs,  so  Dr.  Repps. 
Bishop  of  Norwich,"  (a  successor  worthy  of  the  old  blind  Bishop  Nix,)  "  did  incite  no  less  the 
old  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  one  Rogen,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  within  half  a  year, 
both  the  King  himself,  and  the  Dukc'»  house,  decayed." 

»  Gov.  State  Papers,  i.,  i».  mi 
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after  denied^  and  pitied  his  condition.'"^  In  fine,  ^^  he  thought 
there  were  some  who  had  procured  this  against  him  for 
malice ;""  and  then  he  named  Master  Oardiner^  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester ;  specifying  two  instances  of  his  ill-will  in  former 
days  :  the  first  occurred  in  a  conversation  they  had  held,  in 
Henry'^s  presence;  and  the  second  was  evident,  in  that  he 
had  written  to  CrumweU  against  his  (memorable)  sermon  in 
the  Convocation  !  On  the  kUter  he  dwelt,  as  a  grievous  proof 
of  malice.^  By  this  time  Latimer  had  been  again  introduced 
before  the  Council,  when  Gardiner  immediately  replied,  and 
in  a  style  worthy  of  his  deep  hypocrisy.  "  I  declared  plainly,^' 
says  he,  "  how  much  I  had  loved,  favoured,  and  done  for  his 
person,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  to  be  offended  with  me ! 
though  I  were  not  content  with  his  doctrine."  They  then 
repeated  Latimer'^s  allusion  to  Turkey — said  that  the  interro- 
gatories were  not  captious  ;  and  told  him  that  he  spoke  '^  as 
though  no  credit  or  estimation  should,  now-a-days,  be  given 
to  his  Highnesses  Council  or  his  Highness'^s  Ministers.'*^ ^  But 
all  was  to  no  effect.  Latimer,  indeed,  finished  the  writing  he 
had  commenced ;  but  they  were  then  obliged  to  report — **  for 
tke  purpose,  we  be  as  wise  almost,  as  we  were  before !''  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  day,  they  remitted  him  to  Henry  Hol- 
beach,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (originally  recommended  to 
the  King  by  Latimer  himself,)  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  Privy  Council,  were 
^^  to  fish  out  the  bottom  of  his  stomach.'*^  But  as  far  as  all 
the  official  records  go,  they  had  fished  in  vain.''  No  more 
mention  is  made  of  Latimer;  and  although  Lingard  has 
chosen  to  say  that  he  now  recanted,  it  is  but  a  groundless  as- 
sumption. Once  indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  he  did  subscribe 
certain  articles,  and  crave  forgiveness ;  but  this  was  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  the  days  of  recantation  were  with  him  long 
since  past.  Crome  had  fallen  a  second  time,  but  Latimer 
never  again  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  left  in  prison  nine 
months  longer.    Like  one  of  old,  who,  "  to  do  the  Jews  a  plea- 

«•  Sec  under  IS®,  p.  fi8,  note. 

SI  See  what  a  watchful  eye  Gardiner  retained  orcr  England  while  in  Prance.  No  wonder 
than  he  dieett  on  the  •ermon.  It  was  now  ten  yeara  since  it  had  been  delirered,  and  at  a  ser- 
mon delirercd  in  St.  Paul's,  addressed  to  bishops,  it  stands  by  itself,  to  the  present  day. 
Gardiner  did  not  himself  hear  it ;  but  it  had  been  printed  in  BnglUh  after  its  delirery  in  Latin, 
and  must  hare  run;;  in  the  enn  of  thc^e  men  for  many  a  day.— Sire  vol.  1.,  pp.  4J)0-491. 

3'  And  this  was  very  much  in  harmony  with  what  his  Majesty,  in  person,  had  already  told 
tliem.    What  he  had  said  to  Crnnmcr  respecting  them  was  Ntill  worse.    Sec  before,  pp.  176-179. 

33  Got.  State  Papers,  i..  pp.  848-&45). 
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sure,  left  Paul  bound ;''  so  perhaps  to  please  others,  Henry 
left  this,  the  most  faithful  subject  of  his  realm,  in  the  Tower. 
At  least  this  much  is  certain,  that  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
so  courageously  warned  in  1530,  Latimer  was  not  to  be  in- 
debted for  deliverance  from  durance  vile ;  so  that  every  thing 
conspired  to  tinge  with  a  darker  shade  the  evening  of  that 
monarch'^s  life.  On  Sunday  the  20th  of  February  1547,  or 
the  day  on  which  Edward  was  crowned,  a  general  pardon  was 
granted  to  all  prisoners,  except  Norfolk,  Pole,  and  Courtney, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  at  home ;  and  Throg- 
morton  and  Pate  abroad.  It  was  then  that  Latimer,  released 
from  his  honourable  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  years, 
went  to  Lambeth,  to  live  for  some  time  privately,  under  Cran- 
mer'^s  roof.^ 

In  the  very  midst  of  all  this  fixed  enmity  to  moral  worth, 
there  was  still  time  found  for  Henry  to  vent  his  final  malice  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living ;  and  among  them  all,  special 
reference  must  be  made  to  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
reign — William  Tyndale.  It  seems  to  have  been  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  lending  additional  terror  to  the  night  in 
which  Anne  Askew  and  her  companions  were  to  illuminate 
Smithfield,  by  being  consumed  in  the  flames,  that  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  devised  and  issued  against  books.  Authorised 
by  the  King'^s  name,  it  was  dated  the  8th  of  July,  just  eight 
days  before  the  martyrs  were  burnt. 

«  From  henceforth  no  man,  iroman,  or  person,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or 
degree,  he  or  they  be,  (to  reach  the  highest  ladies  or  gentlemen  about  the 
Court,)  shall,  after  the  last  day  of  August  next  ensuing,  receive,  have,  take,  or 
keep  in  his  or  their  possession,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  of  TyndaU^t  or 
Cov€rdcUe*8,  nor  any  other  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
in  the  session  of  the  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble  reign.35  Nor,  after  the  said  day, 
shall  receive,  have,  take,  or  keep,  in  his  or  their  possession,  any  manner  of 


3<  There  U,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's  recanted  three  months 
after  this.  At  least  Wriothesly  and  Gardiner,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  tell  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil,—" It  may  like  your  Lordships  to  declare  to  the  King's  Majesty  that  Or.  Taylour,  apon 
farther  conference  with  Mr.  Shaxton,  hath  subscribed  all  Mr.  Sfuurton't  articles.  He  was 
nerer  indicted;  whereupon  he  is  put  to  liberty,  with  bond  not  to  depart  from  London."— 5)Cal^ 
Ikipert,  i.,  p.  866.  The  editor  there,  indeed,  supposes  this  to  have  been  Tailour,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  but  from  what  we  have  related,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  Tay- 
lour, alias  Cardmaker,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's  since  November  1A43,  is  the  person  now  refenvd 
to.  See  fFood's  FatH,  by  Bliss.,  p.  92.  or  Bonner's  Register.  He  died  at  the  stake,  however, 
on  the  30th  of  May  lft&5. 

3»  As  this  Parliament  sat  from  January  to  May  1542,  it  embraced  both  years.  Henry's 
regal  year  commenced  with  April  22. 
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books  printed  or  written  in  the  English  tongue,  which  be,  or  shall  be  set  forth 
in  the  names  of  Frytk^  TyndaU,  Wiclifft^  Joye^  Roye,  Basil  (i.  e,  Becon)  BaU^ 
Bames,  Coterdale^  Turnery  Tracy ,  or  by  any  of  them  ;— but  shall,  before  the 
last  day  in  August  next  coming,  deliver  the  same  English  book  or  books  to  his 
master,  if  he  be  a  servant,  or  dwell  under  any  other  ;  and  the  master  or  ruler 
of  the  house,  and  such  others  as  dwell  at  large,  shall  deliver  all  such  books  to 
the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  chief  constable  of  the  town  where  they  dwell,  to  be  by 
them  delivered  over  openly  to  the  sheriff,  bishop^s  chancellor,  or  commis- 
sary,— to  the  intent  that  they  may  cause  them  incontinently  to  be  openly 
imnud  ;  which  thing  the  King's  Majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  every  of  them  shall 
see  executed  in  most  effectual  sort,  and  thereof  make  certificate  to  the  King's 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Council,  before  ihe  first  day  of  October  next  coming." 

Providentially,  however,  once  more,  before  "  the  first  of 
October  next  coming,''''  both  Council  and  King  will  have  widely 
different  subjects  to  engross  their  attention,  rather  than  the 
burning  of  books.  During  the  month  before,  Wriothesly  and 
Oardiner  will  be  worried  out  of  their  lives  to  provide  the  need- 
ful, even  to  pay  the  waffes  of  the  royal  household  !  The  fiery 
Lord  Chancellor,  at  his  wit^s  end,  shall  not  know  what  is  be- 
fore him,  and  Gardiner  be  sinking,  to  rise  no  more  in  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII. ;  while  the  poor  King,  fractious  and 
full  of  disease,  Will  be  entering  on  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  we  have  now  a  most 
expressive  intimation  of  the  impotence  of  all  former  denuncia- 
tions. The  proclamation  itself,  indeed,  at  this  late  period,  is 
a  proof  of  this  ;  but  see  the  tameness  of  what  follows.  It  is 
hke  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost  in  despair.  Before  Henry  dies 
he  is  coDstrained  to  crouch  before  the  power  of  the  new 
learning. 

"  And  to  the  intent  that  no  man  shall  mistrust  any  danger  of  such  penal  sta- 
tutes as  be  passed  in  this  behalf,  for  the  keeping  of  the  said  books,  the  King's 
Majesty  is  most  graciously  contented^  by  this  proclamation,  to  pardon  that  of- 
fence to  the  said  time  appointed  by  this  proclamation,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
said  books  ;  and  commandeth  that  no  bishop,  chancellor,  commissary,  mayor, 
bailiff,  sheriff,  or  constable  shall  be  cu&ious  to  mark  who  bringeth  forth  such 
books,  but  only  order  and  bum  them  openly,  as  is  in  this  proclamation  ordered.'* 

With  this  proclamation,  or  immediately  after  it,  there  was 
published  a  long  list  of  the  books  interdicted.  It  was  the  last^ 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Foxe^s  Acts  ami 
Monuments,  where,  with  his  too  frequent  indifference  to  the 
order  of  time,  he  has  inserted  it  under  1539  I  From  the 
books  mentioned  he  might  have  seen  that  it  could  not  have 
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been  issued  before  the  preceding  proclamation.*  The  procla- 
mation itself  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  which  was  conquering 
"  the  old  learning,"  and,  in  farther  illustration,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  glance  over  the  publications  in  English  from  1542, 
as  given  in  Herbert'^s  Ames,  while  this  list  of  books  serves  as 
a  commentary  on  the  names  denounced.^ 

Already  sinking  under  the  weight  of  mortal  disease,  such 
was  the  last  public  manifestation  of  the  monarch's  malicious 
folly.  Not  that  the  proclamation  could  have  much  effect,  if 
indeed  any,  beyond  the  precincts  of  London.  The  only  re- 
ported notice  of  books  having  been  consumed  at  this  period  is 
confined  to  that  city,  and  this  was  probably  to  give  some  eclat 
to  the  vain  and  expiring  effort.  A  copy  of  the  different  pub- 
lications having  been  obtained,  "  soon  after  this  proclamation,*" 
says  Collier,  '*  the  books  of  the  authors  mentioned  were  burnt 
at  PauFs  Cross,  by  the  order  of  (Bonner)  the  Bishop  of 
London."38 

Thus  Henry,  at  the  very  close  of  life,  and  his  Council,  as 
such,  were  drawing  afresh  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
themselves  and  all  the  good  that  had  been  effected.  As  much 
as  to  say,  "  let  no  future  historian  confound  our  names  with 
it ;  or,  above  all,  ascribe  to  t^  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  a  cause  against  which  we  fought  to  our  dying  day  ! 
The  Bible  of  Tyndale  had,  indeed,  been  sanctioned  ;  ''  but  in 
this,''''  might  his  Majesty  have  added,  "  I  was  little  else  than 

so  This  list  may  now  be  seen,  under  its  proper  year,  in  the  octayo  edition  of  Foxe,  pnblished 
by  Seeley  and  Burndde. 

37  Among  the  dead  were  Wicklifie,  Tyndale,  and  Fryth,  Tracy,  BameB,  and  Roye ;  but  Corer- 
dale  and  Joye,  Basil,  1. 1.  Becon,  Bale,  and  Turner,  were  alive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  hand  of  Gardiner  in  the  parties  denounced.  Besides  his  share  in  the  deaths  of  Tyndale 
and  Fryth,  that  of  Barnes  was  still  ascribed  to  him  ;  while  Joye,  and  Bale,  and  Turner  were 
his  chief  opponents  in  print  at  this  moment.  The  name  of  fFietOiffei*  here  noted,  probably  be- 
cause his  "  Wicket "  had  been  printed  this  year  at  Nurenburg,  along  with  Tracyt  Testament, 
expounded  by  Ti/ndale.  The  name  of  Rope  may  have  been  owing  to  the  republication  of  his 
famous  Satyre,  aud  more  especially  as  it  was  now  made  to  apply  to  the  bishops  generaUjf,  instead 
of  its  more  powerful  application  to  Wolsey  at  first.  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  observe 
that,  at  the  very  top  of  this  list  of  interdicted  books,  stands  "  The  tokole  Bible,  bp  Miles  Covers 
dale."  He  had  been  patronised  by  Cromwell,  with  whose  name  great  liberties  were  now  used. 
The  New  Testaments  only  of  Tyndale  are  denounced,  in  dirers  prints,  at  the  head  of  his  other 
publications  ;  but  his  trauslations  entire  were  securo  in  those  Bibles  which  no  Gardiner,  Tun- 
stal,  or  Bonner  dared  to  remove,  and  thousands  of  his  Testaments,  away  down  throughout  all 
the  country,  could  never  be  reached .  Indeed,  in  /our  months  only,  after  the  1st  of  October,  they 
were  not  seizable,  but  might  be  read  in  open  day,  and  were  so  everywhere. 
^B  Collier's  Ecc.  Hist,  ii.,  p.  211.  As  a  signal  proof  that  it  was  vernacular  literature  befor« 
which  the  old  learning  party  now  trembled,  we  have,  in  the  list  already  referred  to,  not  fewer 
than  eighty-five  items,  or  distinct  publications  in  English,  not  one  in  Latin.  Lntheranism,  as 
such,  never  prevailed  in  England,  nor  was  Lutheran  the  name  of  terror  now  employed.  In  this 
list,  indeed,  we  have  one  small  tract  of  Luther's,  a  translation  ;  but  of  the  publications  of  Tyn- 
dale and  Fryth  we  have  at  least  a  score.  Of  Becon 's  small  pieces  about  fourteen  ;  of  Cover- 
dale's,  ten;  of  Joye's,  seven  ;  of  Bale's,  four  ;  and  of  Dr.  William  Turner's,  two. 
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a  passive  instrument — I  was  superintended — I  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  a  man  overruled.'" 

The  enmity  now  shown  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  pass 
without  notice,  and  that  in  a  style  and  manner  confirmatory 
of  that  marked  distinction  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail 
throughout.  So  far  from  confounding  the  Government,  or  the 
King  and  his  advisers,  with  the  progress  of  Divine  Truth,  that 
cause  appears  to  be  now,  as  it  had  ever  done,  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate concern.  Accordingly,  by  one  contemporary  writer,  and 
in  the  name  of  many  other  individuals,  the  Government,  in 
its  widest  sense,  of  which  Henry  was  the  determined  head, 
was  then  placed  in  contrast  or  opposition  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  unfettered  perusal  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  what  a  commotion  was 
excited  in  1526,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  New  Testament 
of  Tyndale  had  been  introduced  into  England,  by  a  very  small 
publication,  entitled  the  Supplication  of  Beggars^  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  laboured  to  answer.  But  it  is  curioi43  enough 
that,  as  the  commotion  at  first  was  thus  distinguished,  so  its 
close  was  marked  by  a  second  supplication,  entitled,  ^'  The 
Supplication  of  ike  poor  Commons  to  the  KingT  The  au- 
thor of  this  last  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  both  supplica- 
tions were  now  publislied  in  one  book,  being  alike  distinguished 
for  the  same  boldness  of  style.* 

His  Majesty  well  knew,  having  read  for  himself  the  former 
publication — ^whether  he  ever  saw  the  latter  is  uncertain — but, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Government  State  Papers,  it  finishes 
the  picture  of  his  times.  While  from  these  papers  it  has 
appeared  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  "crying"*'  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  money,  that  the  Mint  was  "  drawn 
dry,""  the  Exchequer  shut,  the  other  courts  of  revenue  able  to 
afford  but  little,  '*  that  the  conduits  being  nearly  run  dry,  his 
Majesty's  servants  were  tarrying  for  the  water  ;**' from  this 
last  Supplication  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  "  Commons,'' 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  were  groaning 
under  certain  burdens,  and  greatly  exasperated  by  one  mea- 
sure relating  to  tythea  in  London,  sanctioned  by  Henry's  final 
Parliament  in  November  last.     As  the  House  had  been  so 


M  TMt  Supplication  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  An  Information  and  Petition  against  the 
Oppressors  of  the  poor  Commons."  by  Robert  Crowlcj,  in  154a 
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liberal  to  his  Majesty,  perhaps  he  had  winked  at  this  bill^  if 
he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  compliment  in  return  to  the  Convo- 
cation, and  especially  to  the  clergy  then  living  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  throne. 

This  "  Supplication,''  says  the  industrious  Strype,  '*  is  a 
notable  piece,  and  it  gives  such  a  light  into  the  affairs  of  those 
days,  that  a  better  history  can  scarce  be  given  thereof,  being 
writ  in  those  very  times.''  It  was  printed  aud  published  this 
year,  1546;  but  in  Strype's  time,  hardly  to  be  met  with. 
Two  or  three  extracts  will  here  be  sufficient.  After  alluding 
to  the  first  Supplication,  circulated  in  1526,  and  now  repub- 
lished, and  to  ^^  the  great  and  infinite  number  of  ^  valiant  and 
sturdy  beggars'  who  then  had  got  into  their  hands,  more 
than  the  third  part  of  the  yearly  revenues  and  possessions 
of  his  Highness'  realm ;"  and  from  whose  exactions  his 
Majesty  had  delivered  his  kingdom ;  still  both  the  country, 
and  more  especially  the  capital,  were  note  again  suffering 
from  another  quarter. 

**  Instead  of  these  sturdy  beggars,  there  is  crept  in  a  sturdy  sort  of  extor- 
tioners. These  men  cease  not  to  oppress  us,  your  Highness'  poor  Commons  ; 
in  such  sort  that  many  thousands  of  us,  which  here  before  lived  honestly  upon 
our  sore  labour  and  travail,  bringing  up  our  children  in  the  exercise  of  honest 
labour,  are  now  constrained,  some  to  beg,  some  to  borrow,  and  some  rob  and 
steal,  to  get  food  for  us,  and  our  poor  wives  and  children." — "  Such  of  us  as 
have  no  possessions  left  to  us,  can  now  get  no  farm,  tenement,  or  cottage,  at 
these  men's  hands,  without  we  pay  unto  them  more  than  we  are  able  to  make. 
Yea,  this  was  tolerable,  so  long  as  after  this  extreme  exaction  we  were  not,  for 
the  residue  of  our  years,  oppressed  with  much  greater  rents,  than  hath  of 
ancient  times  been  paid  for  the  same  grounds  :  for  then  a  man  might,  within  a 
few  years,  be  able  to  recover  the  fine,  and  afterwards  live  honestly.  But  now 
these  extortioners  take  of  forty  shillings  fine  £40,  and  of  five  nobles  rent  £5  ;  yet 
not  sufiloed  with  this  oppression,  they  buy,  at  your  Highness'  hands,  such 
abbey  lands  as  you  appoint  to  be  sold.  And  onee  fiill  seized  therein,  they  make 
us,  your  poor  Commons,  so  in  doubt  by  their  threatenings,  that  we  dare  do  none 
other,  but  bring  into  their  courts  our  copies  taken  of  the  convents  and  monas- 
teries, and  confirmed  by  your  High  Court  of  Parliament.  They  make  us 
believe  that,  by  virtue  of  your  Highness,  all  our  former  writings  are  void  and 
of  no  effect :  and  that  if  we  will  not  take  new  leases  of  them,  we  must  forth- 
with avoid  the  grounds.  Moreover,  when  they  can  spy  no  oonmiodious  thing  to 
be  bought  at  your  Highness'  hands,  they  labour  for,  and  obtain  leases  for  twenty- 
one  years,  on  such  abbey  lands  as  lie  commodious,  and  then  dash  us  out  of 
countenance,  making  us  believe  that  our  copies  are  void  :  so  that  they  compel 
us  to  surrender  our  former  writings,  whereby  we  ought  to  hold,  some  for  two, 
some  for  three  lives  ;  and  to  take  by  indenture  for  twenty-one  years,  overing 
both  fines  and  rents,  beyond  all  reason  and  conscience." 

**  Defer  not,  most  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  the  reformation  of  these  so  great 
enormities,  for  the  wound  is  even  unto  death.     We  mean  tlie  great  and  mightA* 
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abomination  of  vice  that  now  reigneth  within  this  your  Highneai*  reahn. 
Simony  hath  lost  his  name — usury  is  lawful  gains.  Last  year  they  obtained 
by  their  importunity  (in  Parliament)  a  grant,  which  if  it  be  not  revoked,  will,  in 
continuance  of  time,  be  the  greatest  impoverishment  of  us  your  poor  Commons, 
and  chiefly  in  the  City  ofLondoUy  that  ever  chanced  since  the  first  beginning 
thereof.  They  have  obtained,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  every  man  within  the 
said  (Sty,  shall  yearly  pay  unto  them  sixpence  06.  of  every  ten  shillings'  rent 
So  diat  if  the  lord  of  the  grounds  please  to  double  and  treble  the  rents^  as 
they  do  indeed,  then  must  the  poor  tenant  pay  also  double  or  treble  tenths,  as 
due  increase  of  their  riches.  Have  compassion  upon  us,  most  gracious 
Sovereign  ;  suffer  not  these  insatiable  dogs  to  eat  us  out  of  all  that  we  have. 
Consider,  that  it  is  against  all  reason  and  conscience,  that  we,  your  poor  Com- 
mons, should  be  thus  oppressed ;  that  where  the  landlord  demandeth  of  us 
double  and  treble  rent,  that  then  we  shall  pay  also  to  the  panon  double  and 
treble  tenths.  But,  most  dear  Sovereign,  how  craftily  have  they  wrought  this 
feat  1  They  require  not  the  tenths  of  the  landlords,  that  have  the  inereatey 
but  of  the  tenants,  who,  of  necessity,  are  constrained  to  pay  to  the  lords  their 
asking,  or  else  to  be  without  their  dwelling-places !  They  know  right  well,  that 
if  they  should  have  matched  themselves  with  the  landlords,  they  happily  would 
have  been  too  weak  for  them  at  the  length :  but  they  were  in  good  hopes  that 
we,  poor  Commons,  should  never  be  able  to  stand  in  their  hands." — "  If  we 
have  not  wherewith  to  pay  them,  they  may,  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  distress  such 
implements  as  they  shall  find  in  our  houses." 

Throughout  this  Supplication,  that  the  parties  petitioning 
were  not  now  all  of  the  same  sentiments  with  those  of  whom 
they  complain,  is  manifest,  and  will  soon  be  more  so.  This, 
of  course,  rendered  such  exactions  peculiarly  grievous.  They 
saw  their  oppressors  to  be  men  of  immoral  conduct — they 
complain  of  their  not  even  "  taking  the  pains  to  bury  a 
dead  corpse,  unless  they  had  their  duty^  as  they  call  it ;''''  and 
thus  proceed — 

*<  Judge  then,  most  victorious  Prince,  what  an  unreasonable  sum  the  whole 
and  gross  sum  of  these  enhanced  tenths,  with  other  their  petty  briberies,  draweth 
to.  They  receive  of  every  hundred  pounds  £13,  15s.,  and  of  the  thousand, 
£137,  10& :  then  may  your  Highness  soon  be  certified  what  they  receive  of 
the  yrhoie  rents  of  the  city.  No  doubt,  they  receive  of  us  yearly  more  than 
your  Highness  did  at  any  time,  when  you  were  beset  on  every  side  with 
mortal  enemies." 

**  Help,  merciful  Prince,"  they  had  said,  '^  in  this  extremity.  Suffer  not 
the  hope  of  so  noble  a  realm  utterly  to  perish,  through  the  insatiable  desire 
of  the  poesessioners.  Remember  that  you  shall  not  leave  this  kingdom  to  a 
stranger,  but  to  a  child  of  great  towardnees,  our  most  natural  prince  Edward. 
Employ  your  study  to  leave  Aim  a  commonweal  to  govern,  and  not  an  island  of 
brute  beasts,  among  whom  the  stronger  dewmr  the  weaker.  If  you  suffer  Ckrist*s 
members  to  be  thus  oppressed,  look  for  none  other  than  the  rightful  judgment  of 
God,  far  your  negligence  in  your  office  and  ministry.  Be  merciful,  therefore,  to 
yourself  and  us,  your  most  obeisant  subjects.  Endanger  not  your  soul  by  the 
suffering  of  us,  your  poor  Commons,  to  be  brought  all  to  the  names  of  beggars,  and 
most  miserable  wretches.    Let  us  be  unto  your  Highness,  as  the  inferior  members 
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of  the  body  unto  their  head.     Remember  that  your  hoar  hairs  are  a  token  that 
nature  maketh  hatte  to  absoloe  the  course  of  your  life.** 

These  pointed  warnings,  were  rendered  much  more  so,  fipom 
the  petitioners  having  laid  before  his  Majesty  their  grievances 
and  complaints  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  Indeed  it  was 
with  this  subject  they  had  beffun ;  and  we  have  reversed  the 
order,  simply  to  show,  that  these  were  not  the  mere  ebulitions 
of  discontented  or  worldly  men,  who  did  not  know  their  value ; 
or  of  men  who  cared  nothing  about  the  recent  base  attempts  to 
take  the  Sacred  Volume  out  of  the  hands  of  the  useful  orders 
of  society.  This  they  placed  in  front  of  all  their  complaints. 
Hear  what  they  said  to  Henry  on  this  subject — 

<<  The  remnant  of  the  sturdy  beggars  not  yet  weeded  out — teU  os,  that  vice, 
uncharitableness,  lack  of  mercy,  diversity  of  opinions,  and  other  like  enormities, 
have  reigned  eter  tinee  men  had  the  Scriptures  in  English.  And  what  is  this 
other,  than  to  cause  men's  consciences  to  abhor  the  same,  as  the  only  cause  and 
original  of  all  this !  They  say,  it  sufficeth  a  layman  to  believe,  as  they  teach  ; 
and  not  to  meddle  with  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  what  meaneth 
that,  but  that  they  would  have  us  as  blind  again,  as  we  were  !" — '<  They  have 
procured  a  law,  that  none  shall  be  so  hardy  as  to  have  the  Scripture  in  his  house, 
unless  he  may  spend  £10  by  the  year,"  (t.  e,  equal  to  £160  now.)  *«  And  what 
meaneth  this,  but  that  they  would  famish  the  souls  of  the  residue,  withholding 
their  food  from  them  I — Hath  God  put  immortal  souls  in  none  other  but  such 
as  be  possessioners  in  this  world !  Did  not  Christ  send  word  to  John  the  Baptist, 
that  the  poor  receited  the  gospel  ?  Why  do  these  men  disable  them  from  reading 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  not  endued  with  tlie  possessions  of  this  world !  Un- 
doubtedly, most  gracious  Sovereign,  because  they  are  the  very  same  that  shut 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  men.  They  enter  not  in  themselves ;  nor  suffer 
they  them  to  enter  that  would. 

"  But  some  will  probably  say,  they  were  not  all  sturdy  beggars,  that  were  in 
the  Parliament,  when  this  law  was  established :  for  many  of  them,  and  the 
most  part,  were  secular  men  ;  and  not  of  such  ability,  that  this  law  would  per- 
mit them  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  houses.40  Wherefore  this  law  is  in- 
different (impartial)  and  takeih  not  the  Word  of  Grod  from  us  ;  but  we,  with  our 
full  consent,  have  committed  it  to  them,  in  that  said  law  limited.  Whereunto 
we  answer,  that  if  we  have  given  it  over  from  us  to  the  possessioners  of  Uiis 
world,  we  may  be  well  likened  to  the  Gadarites,  (Mark  v.)  which  desired  Christ 
to  depart  from  their  country ;  and  the  lurking  birds,  which  cannot  abide  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  If  we  have  rejected  this  merciful  proffer  of  our  most 
merciful  Father,  to  have  the  Scriptures,  the  declaration  of  God's  will,  vhen  hs 
used  your  Highness,  as  his  instrument  to  publish  and  set  forth  his  most  lively 


*o  The  ttn-pound  qualification  must  have  been  8ome  popular  renion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  no  roch  ram  is  therein  mentioned.  Bnt  this,  incidentoll  j,  is  a  curious  disclosure,  as  to  the  M.P.s 
of  the  day,  and  shows  how  far  such  a  sum  then  went.  It  was  an  amoant,  it  seems,  not  unworthy 
of  a  King  to  bestow,  as  an  annual  pension ;  for  this  was  the  rojal  annuity  bestowed  by  Henry 
VIII.,  through  Paget,  upon  Roger  Ascham.  Honce  the  princely  character  of  Humphry  Mnn- 
mouth  in  giving  the  same  sum  to  Tyndalc,  on  his  setting  off  for  the  Continent  to  translate  the 
English  Bible.    But  here  were  M.P.s  who  could  not  "  spend  £lO  by  the  year." 
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word — let  us  fall  down  prostrate  with  repentance  of  this  contempt  of  his  merci- 
fal  gift :  most  humbly  beseeching  him  to  behold  the  dolours  of  our  heart,  and 
to  forget  our  obstinacy  therein — ^giving  your  Highness  such  desire  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  you  will  as  favourably  restore  unto  us  the  Scripture  in  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  as  you  did  at  ^  jirtt  set  it  abroad.  Let  not  the  adversary  take 
occasion  to  say,  the  Bible  was  of  a  traitor's  setting  forth,  and  not  of  your  High- 
ness' own  doing :  for  so  they  report  that  Thomas  Crumwell,  late  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  the  chief  doer,  and  fwt  your  Highness,  but  as  led  by  him.4i 

<*  When  your  Highness  gave  commandment  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
should  see  that  there  were  in  every  parish  one  Bible  at  the  least,  set  at  liberty  ; 
80  tkta  every  man  might  freely  come  to  U  and  read  therein — many  of  this  wicked 
generation,  as  well  priests  as  others,  their  faithful  adherents,  would  pluck  it, 
either  into  the  choir,  or  into  some  pew,  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 
come ;  yea,  there  is  no  small  number  of  churches,  that  hath  no  Bible  at  all. 
And  yet  not  sufficed  with  the  withholding  it  from  the  poor  of  their  own  parishes, 
they  never  rested  till  they  had  a  commandment  from  your  Highness,  that  no 
man,  of  what  degree  soever,  should  read  the  Bible  in  the  time  of  God's  service, 
at  they  caU  U.  As  though  the  hearing  of  their  Latin  lies,  and  conjuring  of 
water  and  salt,  were  rather  the  service  of  God,  than  the  study  of  his  most  holy 
Word.  This  was  their  diligence  in  setting  forth  the  Bible.  But  when  your 
Highness  had  devised  a  proclamation,  for  the  burning  of  certain  translations  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  were  so  bold  as  to  bum  the  whole  Bible,  because 
they  were  of  those  men's,  Tyndale's  or  Coverdale's  translation ;  and  not  the 
New  Testament  (mly.4S 

*^  We  heard  say  that  they  proffered  your  Highness,  that  if  you  would  please 
to  call  in  the  Bible  again,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  faithfully  translated  in  all 
^urta/'they  would  oversee  it,  and  within  seven  years  set  it  forth  again  1  Your 
IKshops,  most  victorious  Prince,  if  they  might  have  gotten  in  the  Bible  for  seven 
years,  would  have  trusted,  that,  by  that  time,  either  your  Highness  should  have 
been  dead,  or  the  Bible  forgotten :  or  they  themselves  out  of  your  Highness' 
reach  ;  so  that  you  should  not  have  like  power  over  them,  as  you  have  now. 

^  When  your  Majesty  appointed  two  of  them,  Tunstal  amd  Heath,  to  over- 
look the  translation  of  the  Bible,  they  said  they  had  done  your  Highness*  com- 
mandment therein :  yea,  they  set  their  names  thereunto  :  but  when  they  saw  the 
worid  somewhat  like  to  wring  on  the  other  side,  they  denied  it ;  and  said,  they 
never  meddled  therewith.  Causing  the  printer  to  take  out  their  names,  which 
were  erst  set  before  the  Bible,  to  certify  to  all  men  that  they  had  diligently 
perosed  it,  according  as  your  Highness  had  commanded !  !"43 

The  outrageous  advisers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  taking  every 
advantage  of  his  failing  strength,  having  run  riot  with  the 

41  And  he  OM  led  hj  Cranmer,  then  in  despair  of  all  official  men ;  though  not  until  the  New 
Testament  bad  passed  throngh  at  least  hcenty  editions,  and  had  been  reading  in  England  for 
above  <m  years,  independently  of  all  the  three— King,  Primate,  and  Vicar-general;  nay,  in 
spite  of  all  oppoisition.  This  flying  report,  howerer.  accounts  for  Henry's  command  to  Tunttal 
and  Heath,  and  for  their  names  inserted  on  the  title-page  of  two  editions. 

«  The  whole  Bible  refers  to  Coverdale's,  as  "  The  whole  Bible  by  Miles  Corerdale,"  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  books,  now  prohibited  and  condemned. 

**  This  bold  and  distinct  statement,  as  to  the  two  Bishops,  published  in  open  day,  was  never 
met  or  contradicted  by  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  what  does  it  import  ?  That  Tunstal  and 
Heath  had  felt  no  scmplo  in  thus  falsely  lending  their  names  to  Henry's  mandate  ;  nor,  what 
was  infinitely  worse,  no  scruple  in  thus  treating  the  Sacred  Volume !  The  printer,  however,  dursl 
not  obey  them,  and  so  there  the  names  remain,  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  both  the  men, 
througfawot  all  time. 

VOL  II.  O 
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body  and  blood  of  bis  sabjects,  were  now  hastening  to  that 
righteous  retribution,  which,  even  in  this  life,  so  often  falls  on 
the  head  of  the  wicked.  Too  long  had  they  walked  after  the 
lusts  and  devices  of  their  own  hearts.  Neither  Wriothesly  nor 
Grardiner,  nor  their  ducal  leader  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  must  be 
permitted  to  escape.  The  long-suflfering  of  God  was  now  very 
nearly  exhausted.  These  men  had  walked  in  pride,  and  they 
must  be  abased.  As  the  enemies  of  light  and  of  all  moral 
excellence,  but  especially  of  the  Sacred  Scriptwes  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue^  and  of  all  who  prized  them^  having  now  vent- 
ed their  malice,  it  was  time  that  there  should  be  some  reaction ; 
and  what  must  have  rendered  it  peculiarly  galling,  was  the 
quarter  from  whence  that  reaction  came.  Instead  of  commit- 
ting other  people  to  the  flames,  they  must  now  look  after  their 
own  personal  safety  ;  and,  instead  of  hunting  after  books  to 
burn  them,  the  question  will  be,  what  is  to  be  the  term  of  their 
own  official,  or  even  actual  existence. 

Perhaps  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  King  appeared  in  gorgeous 
array  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  when  he  met  the  French  ambassador, 
d*Annebaut,  and  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  ;  as  from  that 
period  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  complicated  misery.  For  some 
time,  however,  this  was  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  that  no  man  near  the 
throne  dared  to  commit  himself  in  writing  ;  so  that  the  first  recorded 
hint  of  failing  health  is  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  in  writing  to  Paget, 
as  late  as  the  17th  of  September.^  The  most  partial  historians  have 
allowed  that  Henry  had  been  distinguished  for  sensuality,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  became  a  mass  of  disease,  so  unwieldy  as  to  be 
moved  from  room  to  room  only  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  His  temper, 
always  headstrong,  now  displayed  itself  by  sudden  paroxysms  of  resent- 
ment or  fury.  From  the  state  of  his  body,  to  approach  and  wait  upon 
him  soon  became  a  loathsome  task,  to  which,  however,  the  Queen  herself 
submitted,  and  with  most  commendable  perseverance.  Katherine's  in- 
fluence, in  these  circumstances,  was  considerable.  She  used  to  converse 
freely  with  the  dying  man,  and  had  ventured  occasionally  to  express  her 
own  opinion  in  distinction  from  his.  One  day,. however,  having,  as  his 
Majesty  thought,  gone  too  far,  he  became  irritated ;  and  Qardiner  coming 
in  the  way  afterwards,  of  course  chimed  in  with  the  King^s  humour  ; 
nay,  at  last,  even  pressed  the  propriety  of  some  investigation  into  the 


44  OoT.  state  Papers,  i.,  p.  86B.  Nfcasiu*  Yettweirt  to  Paget.  Nicasins  became  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Sea)  under  Elisabeth.  He  and  hit  ton  Charles  were,  in  succestion.  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
taries for  the  Frfnch  tongue-  Charles  and  his  widow  Jane  were  also  printers  under  the  same 
reign. 
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opinions  of  her  Majesty.  The  fractious  patient,  unmindful  of  his  obli- 
gations to  his  assiduous  nurse,  who  had  not  unfrequently  soothed  his 
anguish,  actually  complied  ;  and  Wriothesly,  as  well  as  Gardiner,  were 
busy  once  more  in  their  favourite  sphere  of  action.  But  the  tide  was 
now  in  the  very  act  of  turning  against  them,  so  that,  so  far  from  suc- 
ceeding, their  ready  acquiescence  in  their  master's  frenzy  only  proved 
the  precursor  of  another  storm  against  themselves.  Most  unaccountably, 
the  paper  on  which  at  least  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  hung,  had 
dropped  from  the  pocket  of  Wriotkedy^  and  having  been  conveyed  to 
Katherine  by  one  of  her  friends,  she  was  overwhelmed ;  and  well  she 
might,  as  his  Majesty's  signature  is  said  to  have  been  affixed !  The  King, 
we  are  told,  heard  her  cries  ;  and,  being  carried  to  the  apartment,  by  her 
manner  of  reply  he  was  so  soothed,  that  all  danger  was  now  past.  Next 
day,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  keep  his  appointment,  and,  with 
forty  guards,  had  arrived  to  convey  Katherine  to  the  Tower.  The  tem- 
pest, averted  from  its  former  object,  had  changed  in  its  current  the  flight 
before,  and  now  burst  in  fury  on  the  head  of  Wriothesly.  All  that  the 
King  said  was  not  audible  ;  but  the  following  terms  in  reply — ^'  Arrant 
knave  !  beast  and  fool ! "  uttered  with  a  louder  voice,  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly, and  even  by  the  Queen.  Henry  then  commanded  him  out  of 
his  sight. 

By  Michaelmas  Even,  the  28th  of  September,  there  are  some  curiously 
ambiguous  expressions,  from  the  man  thus  designated,  addressed  to  the 
King's  Secretary,  Paget,  which  he  had  prefaced  by  saying — "  I  write 
this  to  you  as  to  myself." — "  The  world  is  so  dot^fvl  and  dangenma, 
whereof  we  have  good  experience,  as  I  pray  God  we  may  put  our  trust 
in  him,  and  look  well  to  owr  own  state,  with  good  entertainment  of  the 
rest,  that  our  plainness  be  not  deceived  by  the  doubleness  of  the  world,  as 
it  hath  been  of  late  days."  But  whatever  he  meant,  the  scene  referred 
to  must  have  taken  place  about  this  very  time.  At  all  events,  by  the 
11th  of  October  the  name  of  Gardiner  occurs  for  the  last  time  before  he 
also  had  sunk  in  the  royal  favour,  when  the  influence  of  the  ^^  old  learn- 
ing" party  was  gone.**  The  three  leaders,  Gardiner,  Norfolk,  and  Wri- 
othesly, were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  each  of  them,  in  succession, 
will  be  in  distress,  as  a  few  days  only  will  begin  to  discover. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Wbiotheslt  appears  first  in  hand.  He  was  in 
great  alarm  lest  the  proposed  New  Court  of  Augmentations  should  inter- 
fere with  the  privileges,  or  rather  the  emoluments,  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery.     He  is  most  urgent,  in  writing  to  Paget,  '^  to 

**  Gov.  Stat«  Papers,  i.,  p.  880.  It  is  strange  that  this  letter  from  Gardiner  should  relate  to  a 
negotiation  respecting  a  proposed  marriage  between  Pliilip  Dnko  of  Bararia  and  the  Princess 
Marp^  aa  well  as  a  treaty  between  Henry  and  the  Dnke's  uncle,  the  Elector  Palatine.  Of  course 
notliiiig  took  place ;  but  the  idea  of  OartUner  being  so  occupied,  shows  that  he  was  willing  to  do 
SKf  tkittg  if  be  might  on^y  retain  or  recover  his  Majesty's  farour.  By  him  and  his  party  every 
■•ch  slliaiioe  had  been  deprecated. 
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move  his  Majesty  to  bo  good  and  gracious,  and  preserve  the  course  of  his 
most  ancient  Court  and  Seal,  with  the  poor  estimations  and  livings  of 
his  Ministers."  "  Surely,  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  he  on  the  16th  of  October, 
*'  to  write  frankly  unto  you,  I  shall  have  cause  to  be  sorry  in  my  heart, 
dwring  my  lifcy  if  ihefawur  of  my  graciovA  Matter  shall  w  fail,  that,  partly 
in  respect  of  his  poor  servant,  he  do  not  somewhat  of  his  clemency  tem- 
per it."*^  Whether  Henry  hearkened  to  him  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
old  Court  of  Augmentations  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  one  was  esta- 
blished. 

Gabdineb  came  next  in  order.  After  Monday  night  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  he  wrote  his  letter,  his  name  is  never  once  mentioned  till  the 
beginning  of  December.  For  some  time  he  had  sunk  so  low  that  he 
durst  not  approach  the  royal  presence  ;  but  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  that 
month  he  presumed  so  fox  as  to  address  one  last  letter  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter, with  another  to  Paget,  begging  him  to  deliver  it.  The  former  is 
distinguished  for  its  cringing  and  hypocritical  style  ;  and  so  eager  was 
he  with  Paget  about  his  restoration  to  favour,  as  to  whine  to  him  in  ser- 
vile Latin.^7  But  the  attempt  was  vain  ;  at  least  there  is  no  reply  in 
existence,  even  from  the  Secretary.^  By  the  end  of  the  month  his  name 
was  known  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  number  of  his  Majesty*s 
executors  ;  a  step  on  which,  it  has  been  said,  Henry  had  resolved  before 
going  to  France  in  1544.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  exclusion  now  was  a 
loss,  at  once  of  honour  and  emolument.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  after  this 
had  ventured  to  mention  Gardiner's  name  to  the  King,  when  his  Migesty 
replied,  that  if  he  repeated  it  again,  his  own  name  would  also  be  excluded. 

This  man  never  recovered  Henry's  favour,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  of  course,  he  bore  no  sway.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  See  on  the  14th  of  February  1551,  as  well  as  confined  to  the 
Tower.  Whatever  of  severity  there  might  be  in  this,  the  measure  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  from  fear  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  it  formed 
a  degree  of  retribution  by  no  means  corresponding  to  the  fearful  and 
bloody  years  of  his  domination.  Immediately  upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  he  was  not  only  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  when  he  will  cross  our  path  for 
the  last  time.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  the  present  crisis ;  that  there  was  not  one 


*9  Oor.  Statt  Papers,  i.,  p.  882.  «7  Idem,  p.  884. 

<s  In  thifi  last  letter  to  the  King  he  refen  to  some  refnsal  or  misnnderstanding  as  to  an  ex- 
change of  land  with  his  Majesty  ;  but  there  is  eridentlj  mnch  else  inrolred,  and  more  meant 
than  meets  the  ear. 

*9  Some  able  writers  occasionally  labour  under  an  unfortunate  propensity,  when  sitting  down 
to  vindicate  a  bad  man  in  all,  or  almost  all,  that  he  ever  did.  Gardiner's  life  and  character 
have  been  treated  too  much  after  this  fashion  In  the  "  Biographia  Britanntca.**  The  article 
was  labour  in  vain  before  any  record  of  his  deeds  approaching  to  accunicy;  and  the  only 
apology  for  Campbell,  the  reputed  author,  is,  that  he  was  but  imperfectly  informed  of  his  hero, 
and  not  aware  of  many  facts  which  have  been  since  brought  to  light,  verified  by  Gardiner's 
own  correspondence,  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
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moment  left  to  listen  to  Mr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  is  now  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, since  the  entire  Court  circle,  with  the  King  included,  were  en- 
grossed, in  prospect  of  an  event  which  was  to  produce  a  sensation  £u- 
deeper  than  could  have  heen  occasioned  by  the  disgrace  and  imprison- 
ment of  more  Bishops  than  one.  "  Title  and  ancestry,"  says  Addison, 
^  render  an  ill  man  more  contemptible,"  and  yet  the  pride  of  ancestry, 
in  the  worst  of  men,  has  occasionally  wrought  their  ruin.  The  Dukb 
OF  NoBFOLK  had  for  some  time  not  spent  all  his  wrath  upon  '*  the  new 
learning  and  its  adherents."  There  was  another  source  of  irritation 
which  came  much  nearer  home.  In  consequence  of  Henry  having  mar- 
ried Jane  Seymour,  who  left  a  son,  now  about  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  that  fomily  had  been  raised  by  the  King  to  the  honours  of 
nobility ;  and  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertibrd,  the  uncle  of  young  Edward, 
was,  naturally  enough,  cherishing  the  prospect  of  being  Lord-Protector 
at  no  distant  day.  The  honours  bestowed  on  this  "  young"  fSunily,  had 
often  grated  on  the  ears  of  the  ancient  house  of  Howard  ;  and  a  bitter 
rivalry  had  existed  for  years  between  the  two  parties.  The  old  Duke 
had  a  son,  "  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,"  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  certainly  a  very  different  person  from  his  fiither ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  which  highly  inflamed  his  mind.  He  was  a 
man,  according  to  Herbert,  "  of  deep  understanding,  sharp  wit,  and  high 
courage,"  and  therefore  sure  to  be  the  more  exasperated  by  any  indig- 
nity. He  had  been  superseded  in  his  command  at  Boulogne,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  sent  in  his  room.  Surrey  also  had  often  expressed 
great  contempt  of  the  new  nobility ;  but  this  step  had  been  felt  as  such 
an  affit>nt,  that  he  is  said  to  have  vowed  vengeance  on  his  successor  in 
arms  as  soon  as  the  King  should  die.  On  the  other  hand,  Hertford, 
fuUy  aware  of  the  influence  and  disposition  of  both  fother  and  son,  saw 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  promotion  would  be  fotmd  in  the  old  Duke, 
or  his  accomplished  and  impetuous  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

The  disease  of  the  Monarch  was  in  progress ;  his  mind  naturally 
leaned  towards  the  family  of  his  child,  and  to  the  Earl  at  the  head  of 
it ;  a  man  of  inferior  talent  to  Surrey,  yet  daring  in  his  designs ;  and, 
however  yoimg  in  point  of  honours,  having  his  own  share  of  ambition, 
as  well  as  the  oldest  nobleman  in  England.  To  the  public  services  of 
both  the  Duke  and  his  son,  his  Majesty  had  been  often  indebted  ;  but 
with  his  natural  temper,  even  in  health,  we  are  already  familiar ;  and 
in  bis  present  state,  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger  connected  with 
Edward^s  succession  to  the  crown,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  ex- 
cite both  his  fear  and  jealousy.  These  once  excited,  no  man  was  likely 
to  stand  before  them.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  King  in  his  cruelty 
may  now  sanction,  it  seems  but  equal  justice  to  allow,  that  in  the  ambi- 
tion, the  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  Hertford  family,  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  what  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  and  though  ho  be  in  the 
act  of  sinking  into  the  grave,  Henry  will  appear  quite  in  character. 
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It  was  upon  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  December,  "  upon  certain  Burmiset  of  trea- 
son," that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  were  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by  land,  and  neither  aware  of  the  appre- 
hension of  the  other.  The  only  suspicion  of  guilt  of  which  the  old  man  chose, 
some  time  after,  to  express  himself  as  conscious,  should  be  given  in  his  own 
words — **  Undoubtedly,"  said  he  to  the  King,  «  I  know  not  that  I  have  of- 
fended any  man,  or  that  any  man  was  offended  with  me,  unless  U  be  suek  as  be 
angry  wUk  me  for  being  quick  against  suck  as  have  been  accused  for  saerasnen- 
taries"  Once  upon  a  time,  this  language  might  have  had  its  effect,  but  not  so 
now.  Indeed,  the  indecent  haste  of  the  proceedings  is  perhaps  more  marked 
than  it  had  ever  been  upon  any  similar  occasion.  On  that  very  Sunday  night, 
immediately  after  the  arrest,  we  see  not  fewer  than  three  men,  by  royal  autho- 
rity, hasting  after  the  spoil  belonging  to  the  merely  suspected  prisoners.  These 
three.  Sir  John  Gate,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  Wymounde  Garew,  roust  have 
travelled  in  good  style  for  these  days ;  as  they  proceeded  to  Kenning  Hall, 
near  East  Harling  in  Norfolk,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  distant  eighty 
miles,  and  arrived  there  by  Tuesday  morning  at  break  of  day,  before  the  in- 
mates were  out  of  bed.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  certain  reasons  to  be 
explained  presently,  was  not  there  ;  they  only  found  the  Countess  of  Surrey 
and  her  children,  with  Mary  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  daughter  of  the 
Duke,  and  widow  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  the  King's  natural  son,  and  a  Mrs.  Eliza- 
betli  Holhmd. 

The  two  latter  were  but  **  newly  risen,  and  not  ready  to  appear."  These 
three  early  visitors,  ^  after  order  first  taken  with  the  gates  and  back  doors," 
declared  their  desire  to  speak  with  these  two  ladies,  ^  when  the  frst  news  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son"  were  communicated.  The  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond **  perplexed,  trembling,  and  like  to  fall  down,"  having  recovered,  **  ere 
long  humbled  herself  in  all,  unto  his  Highness."  But  the  object  in  view  was 
not  to  convey  intelligence.  They  saw  the  children  of  Surrey,  <<  with  certain 
women  in  the  nursery  attending  upon  them,"  and  they  report  that  the  Countess 
was  within  six  weeks  of  her  confinement ;  but  grand&ther's  property  was  the 
main  look  out ;  they  must  proceed  to  business,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  all  unite  in  reporting  progress  ^  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty," 
direct  by  « the  post  in  ha^  for  his  life  !" 

They  had  looked  most  eagerly  after  the  spoil,  but  were  mortified  in  finding 
so  little  ;  though  it  was  well  if  these  gentlemen  went  through  the  search,  and 
left  the  mansion  with  dean  hands.  However,  having  got  the  keys  from  the 
Duchess,  they  inform  the  dying  monarch — **  her  coffers  and  chambers  (be)  so 
bare,  as  your  Majesty  would  hardly  think — her  jewels,  such  as  she  bad,  sold, 
or  lent  to  gage  to  pay  her  debts — ^we  will,  nevertheless,  for  our  duty,  make  a 
farther  and  more  earnest  search."  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  widow 
of  Henry's  own  natural  child.  They  then  proceeded  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hol- 
land's **  gear  f*  where  they  found  ^  divers  girdles,  beads,  buttons  of  gold,  pearls 
and  rings,  whereof,  with  all  other  things,  we  make  a  book  to  be  sent  unto  your 
Highness  I  And  as  we  have  begun  here,  at  this  head  house,  so  have  we, 
presently  and  at  one  instant,  sent  to  all  his  houses  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  that 
nothing  shall  be  embezzled  till  we  shall  have  time  to  see  tliem.  We  do  not 
omit  Elizabeth  Holland's  house,  nwfly  made  in  Suffolk,  which  is  thought  to  be 
well  furnished  with  stuff,  whereof  your  Highness  shall  also  be  advertised.  The 
almoner  here  chargeth  himself  with  all,  or  the  most  part,  of  the  Duke's  phite, 
ready  to  be  delivered  into  our  hands.  Money  of  the  said  Duke  he  hath  none, 
but  supposeth  the  steward  hath,  on  this  Ust  account,  such  as  doth  remain.  By 
our  next  letters,  your  Majesty  shall  be  ascertained  of  tlie  said  Duke's  jewels. 
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here  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  all  liis  poeseesioiis,  and  all 
other  his  yearly  revenue,  as  near  as  we  can  learn  by  his  books  of  accounts,  and 
other  his  records." 

Nor  were  they  yet  done.  The  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Holland  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  to  be  sent  on  as  witnesses  to  London  next  morning.  The  old 
DoehesB  was  found  much  nearer  to  the  city ;  and  as  for  the  Countess  and  her 
diildren,  those  men  on  the  spot  at  once  actually  "  beseech  his  Majesty  to  signify 
whether  he  will  have  the  whole  household  continue,  or  in  part  be  dissolved, 
reserving  such  as  unto  his  Highness  shall  seem  meet  to  attend  upon  the  said 
Earl's  wife" — ^  beseeching  your  Highness  to  signify  to  us  when,  and  in  what 
place,  your  pleasure  is  to  b^tow  her  for  the  timc^M— ^  Most  humbly  beseech- 
ing your  royal  Majesty  graciously  to  receive  these  premises  as  a  commencement 
of  our  doings  l"Al 

And  these  ^  doings"  were  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  father  and  son, 
unknown  to  each  other,  having  been  apprehended  upon  "  certain  surmises," 
a  month  before  even  Surrey  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  six  weeks  before  the 
Monarch  himself  died.  The  writers  of  this  letter,  of  course,  had  consulted  hi 
Majesty's  well  known  tcute  upon  such  occasions,  and  must  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  way  most  likely  to  please :  but,  at  all  events,  such  was 
Henry's  personal  concern  in  the  business  at  its  very  commencement,  and  such, 
the  not  unusual  modes  of  procedure  under  his  reign. 

Nor  did  the  haste  end  here.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly  had,  for 
years,  been  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  both  Norfolk  and  Gardiner. 
What  then  must  have  been  his  mortification,  when  his  Majesty  ordered  Attn 
«  to  advertise  the  ambassadors  in  foreign  parts,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  son  had  conspired  to  take  upon  them  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  Majesty's  life,  as  also  after  his  death  to  get  into  their  hands  the  Lord 
Prince  !  but  that  their  devices  were  revealed,  and  they  committed  to  the 
Tower."^  Willmg  or  unwilling,  the  Chancellor  had  then  also  to  turn  his 
hand  towards  framing  the  "  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Noifolk  and  Earl  of 
Surrey,"  which  afterwards  were  actually  corrected  by  the  King  himself,  in  a 
tremniouM  hand  !^    And  all  this  before  the  mockery  of  law  was  commenced. 

On  turning  away  from  this  disgraceful  course  of  proceeding,  to  the  parties 
in  prison,  and  the  interior  of  the  Duke's  family,  we  meet  with  another  scene, 
and  in  its  way,  not  less  revolting. 

With  the  character  of  the  Duke  himself,  the  fother  of  this  family,  the 
first  peer  of  the  realm,  and  now  about  seventy-three  years  of  age,  the 
reader  is  already  but  too  familiarly  acquainted.  He  has  seen  him 
personally  engaged,  or  presiding,  on  the  most  cruel  and  melancholy 
occasions  of  past  years ;  from  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  scaffold, 
down  to  that  of  Anne  Askew  in  the  gloom  of  night,  at  the  stake.  He 
bad  sanctioned  also  the  deaths  of  Fisher,  and  More,  and  Crumwell ;  and 
now  his  own  day  of  degradation  and  terror  has  come.  A  materia^ 
distinction,  indeed,  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  fiither  and  the  son 
although  that  son,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  if  not 

M  8«cfa  was  th«  Ueatmenl  of  Prance*,  the  daughter  of  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  late  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  of  Henry's  household. 

»»  Got.  State  Papers,  i,  p.  888.  m  Herbert. 

»  For  this  docnment,  with  Henry's  corrections  printed  in  capitals,  sec  Oor.  State  Papers, 
i-.  p.  891. 
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Btill  younger,  presided  with  his  fether,  at  the  decided  commencement  of 
Henry's  worst  career  of  cruelty  and  legalised  murder  ;  of  which  he  him- 
self was  now  about  to  become  the  very  lagt  victim.  Both  sat  by,  and 
the  father  not  tamely,  at  the  mock  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  niece  of 
the  one,  and  cousin  of  the  other. 

Now  in  turning  our  eye  to  this  fiimily,  notwithstanding  all  its  pride 
of  ancestry,  we  see  a  picture  of  human  nature,  such  as  no  family  in 
humble  life  perhaps  ever  exhibited ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  conspicuous  figure  made  by  this  Duke  of  Norfolk  all  along,  that  we 
are  placed  under  the  necessity  of  looking  into  it.  For  these  twenty 
years  we  have  seen  a  pabty  standing  out  in  determined  hostility  to  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  and  this  man,  from  year  to  year, 
has  been  the  ducal  head  of  it.  Whether  Christianity,  therefore,  or  even 
morality,  be  regarded,  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  were  his 
pretensions  to  be  a  leader.  If  he  had  been  so  severe  upon  CrumweU 
and  his  character,  it  would  be  but  blind  partiality  to  pass  by  his  own. 

The  bitter  divisions  under  this  domestic  roof,  had  been  of  long  standing  ;  for 
after  making  every  allowance  for  excited  passions,  for  the  warmth  of  jealousy 
and  wounded  pride,  if  we  follow  the  light  afforded  by  existing  original  letters, 
and  merely  record  the  facts,  the  picture  afforded  is  still  of  the  darkest  hue. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1473  or  4,  while  yet  Earl  of 
Surrey,  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  that 
Duke  of  Buckingham  who  suffered  under  Wolsey,  by  whom  he  had  five  child- 
ren ;  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  being  well  known. 
In  1524  he  had  become  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  before  theu,  there  had  been  un- 
pleasant feeling  between  him  and  his  lady  ;  a  servant  of  her's,  named  Hol- 
land, having  attracted  his  notice,  and  "  she,"  says  the  Duchess,  "  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  my  trouble.''^  The  Duke  could  have  no  complaint  as  to  the  age 
of  his  wife,  for  she  was  above  twenty  years  younger  than  himself  ;  but  such 
was  the  animosity  between  them,  that  an  entire  separation  had  taken  place  so 
early  as  the  spring  of  1533.  The  King  himself  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
feud,  and  by  way  of  quelling  it,  had  commanded  her  to  addre»  the  Duke  by 
letter.  She  obeyed,  but  there  was  no  answer  to  this,  though  it  was  her  third 
letter.  In  1537,  we  find  the  Duchess  in  earnest  correspondence  with  Crum- 
weU, as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  not  with  any  view  to  reunion,  but  in  reference  to  her 
very  limited  circumstances  ;  and  to  him,  in  six  successive  letters,  she  pours 
out  all  her  complaints.^  Crumwell  had  advised  her  to  go  home  to  the  Duke  ; 
she  had  no  inclinatioD,  and  stated  her  fears.  Norfolk  then  sternly  addresses 
Crumwell  in  a  letter  from  Buntingford,  Herts  : — **  It  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge  that  my  wilful  wife  is  come  to  London,  and  hath  been  with  you  yester- 
night, to  come  to  me  to  London.  This  I  will  never  allow  ;*'  but,  again,  he 
adds,  <*  if  she  write,  confessing  her  slander,  and  then  sue  to  the  King,  I  will 
never  refuse  the  King's  oonunand."^^  And  here  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropped  at  that  time. 

M  Thl«  woman,  tbongh  originally  a  laundry-maid,  tbc  Duchess  allows  to  hare  been  allied  to 
Lord  Hnisy,  who  bad  been  executed  at  Lincoln.  She  had  appeared  in  the  jewels  already  enu- 
merated, and  occupied  apartments  in  Kensington  Palace. 

M  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  b.  i.,  383-385,  and  Vespas.,  F.  xiii.,  79- 

*«  Idem,  fol.  386.   The  wretched  re])Tescntations  in  these  letters  addressed  to  Crumwell,  may 
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The  Ducheee,  it  is  true,  has  been  represented  as  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  and 
vindictive  temper,  though  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  have 
generally  been  passed  over  ;  but  after  making  the  very  largest  allowance  for 
resentment,  if  only  a  tithing  of  what  she  wrote  to  Crumwell  be  admitted,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that,  as  it  has  often  happened,  the  perse- 
cutor of  others  abroad,  had  been  far  ^m  correct  at  home,  and  a  tyrant  there. 
By  the  letter  already  quoted  from  Kenninghall,  we  have  a  separate  testimony, 
and  from  the  place  which  Holland  there  occupied,  there  was  evidently  no 
room  for  the  Duchess.  If  we  turn  away  from  husband  and  wife,  to  the  lather 
and  his  children,  there  is  still  nothing  to  compensate  for  this  long  and  deadly 
dissension.  The  children  had  united  with  their  father  for  years,  against  the 
mother  ;  but  by  this  time  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Duke  and  his  son  ;  for,  wherever  the  fault  lay,  they  had  quarrelled  ;  and  upon 
Surrey  being  first  criminated,  the  Duke  felt  no  scruple  in  writing  him  down  as 
his  <<  foolish"  son  !  As  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose  mild  and  fine 
countenance  would  seem  to  have  given  the  lie  to  any  such  thing,  she  was  ready 
to  witness  against  her  own  brother  ! 

At  Uiis  alarming  crisis,  therefore,  when  both  father  and  son  were  in  separate 
cells,  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  1  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  The  fire  which  had  been  kindled  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  been  smouldering  ever  since,  now  burst  out  into  open 
violence,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  all  concerned.  The  proceedings  were  against 
the  first  peer  of  the  r^tlm,  an  old  man  about  73  ;  and  yet  the  first'  witness 
examined  was  this  woman  Holland  !  But  then  the  wife  was  now  ready,  after 
examinations  held,  to  witness  against  the  husband  1  and  the  sister  against  the 
brother,  if  not  the  father  also !  In  short  they  all  came  forward  and  thus 
acted,  though  their  imited  testimony  could  not  prove  high  treason. 

As  in  a  picture,  sufficiently  humiliating,  here  then  stood  the  head  of 
^  THE  OLD  LEAB5iNa'*^yty,  and  at  the  head  of  his  own  family.  This  was 
the  man,  who,  in  his  public  and  official  character,  had  engaged  with 
such  ardour  in  the  war  of  opinion.  The  man  who,  to  gain  his  own  ends, 
and,  if  possible,  beguile  Crumwell,  could  so  basely  play  the  hypocrite 
in  1539  ;  and  who  yet  now,  when  under  the  fear  of  death,  and  referring 
to  Crumwell  and  himself  in  comparison,  could  say  to  the  Privy  Council, 
— '^  he  was  a  false  man,  and  surely  I  am  a  true  poor  gentleman."^ 
AboTe  all,  this  is  the  same  individual  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
80  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Enqlibh  Bible,  as  well  as  to  its  being  read 
by  the  people,  and  who  persecuted  all  who  prized  its  contents;  but  it  is 
no  mystery  now,  why  he  pursued  such  a  course.  No  wonder  now,  that 
he  carried  about  with  him  certain  personal  objections  to  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. It  was  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  at  a  fcur  later  period,  and  after  he 
came  to  a  sense  of  his  own  depravity,  of  whom  it  has  been  testified  that, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  BiUe,  he  would  say — "  There  is  true  philosophy. 


be  Ken  in  the  appendix  to  Nott's  Life  of  Surrey.    In  the  end  of  1537.  the  Ducheas  sayi  she  had 
been  married  to  him  2ft  jeart  before,  and  that  Bho  was  now  past  40.     This  would  make  her  a 
bfidc  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  or  tUtcen,  when  the  Duke  was  about  thirty-nine. 
»7  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  b.  i..  fol.  94. 
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This  is  the  wisdom  that  speaks  to  the  heart.  A  bad  lift  u  the  only  objec- 
tion to  this  booky 

These  disclosures,  so  mortifying  to  family  pride,  were  not  without 
their  value.  The  friends  of  truth  and  righteousness  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  their  bearing,  and  they  might  now  judge  for  themselves,  and  no 
doubt  did,  whether  they  had  any  occasion  to  be  ashamed  because  of  their 
titled  opponent.*^ 

But  the  King^s  business,  not  to  say  his  rapid  disease,  demanded  haste, 
and  there  must  be  no  delay.  They  first  proceeded  with  Surrey.  He 
had  returned  from  France  in  April ;  and,  having  spoken  unguardedly  of 
Hertford,  had  been  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle  in  July, 
but  only  for  a  very  short  time.  When  the  French  ambassador  was  enter- 
tained with  such  great  magnificence  in  August,  the  Earl,  along  with  his 
father  and  Cranmer,  had  the  most  conq>icuous  places  assigned  to  them 
in  all  the  ceremonies  ;  but  it  was  with  this  pageant  that  the  career  of 
Surrey  came  to  an  end. 

n  We  are  now,  however,  let  at  least  into  one  secret  cause  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  Nor- 
folk and  Crumwellt  which  has  never  been  pointed  out.  It  was  not  simply  because  Cmmwell 
politicallx  leaned  towards  "  the  new  learning,"  but  Norfolk  must  have  owed  him  a  grudge— and 
at  last  had  his  revenge.  The  situation  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  often  dtflScnh  and  critical. 
The  fact  was,  that,  from  1537  to  153D,  he  had  either  got  himself  embroiled  with  this  divided  &- 
mily,  or  been  drawn  into  the  vortex.  In  1537  we  have  seen  him  in  correspondence  with  the  ba- 
nished Duchess,  and  this  was  haxardous  enough  ;  but  in  1538  he  comes  in  contact  with  **  the 
Lady  of  Richmond,"  as  she  was  often  styled.  Her  husband,  Henry's  natural  son,  bad  died  on 
the  22d  July  1536,  when  she  was  left  pensionless  *  She  begs  her  fiuher's  aid,  or  to  be  allowed  to 
sue  in  person  to  his  Majesty,  in  153&  Cmmwell,  then  in  the  height  of  power,  is  applied  to  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  when  both  Henry  and  kimte^^,  as  if  not  altogether  unwilling  to  evade  her  claim 
by  some  technical  question  respecting  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  apply  to  Cranmer!  He,  how- 
ever, affirmed  it  to  be  good ;  but  "  as  for  the  demand  of  the  woman  by  the  law  dvil,**  he  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance,  and  referred  to  the  lawyers.  In  June  1538  the  jointure  bad  been  granted. 
When  Norfolk  first  saw  his  Majesty  afterwards,  he  not  only  thanked  him,  but,  professing  to  do 
every  thing  according  to  his  pleasure,  craftily  enough  made  an  overture  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. For  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  he  knew  of  but  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Sir 
Thomas  Setfmour,  (afterwards  Lord  Seymour,  who  married  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  soon  after 
Henry's  death ;)  and  the  King,  professing  to  be  quite  pleased,  spoke  to  Seymour.  But  observing 
both  the  King  and  Norfolk  to  be  alike  bent  on  the  matoh,  he  referred  to  CrumweU,  as  his  good 
lord,  because  Cmmwell's  son,  Gregory,  "  had  married  Seymour's  sister."  He  thought,  there- 
fore, my  Lord  Privy  Seal  "  might  the  rather  have  the  [mapning)  management  of  the  matter." 
All  this  Sadler  communicates  to  Cmmwell,  by  command  of  the  King,  on  the  Mth  of  July  I53S, 
adding,  that  as  the  young  duchess  was  going  into  the  country  next  day,  "  his  Grace  the  King 
prayelh  you  to  take  your  time  the  sooner."  Whether  Cromwell  managed  the  way  for  Seymour 
to  escape,  or  the  duchess  declined,  it  is  evident  that  there  could  have  been  nothing  but  lll-vill 
on  Norfolk's  part,  after  such  collisions  regarding  both  wife  and  daughter,  for  the  marriage  never 
took  place. 

In  proposing  this  match  to  the  King.  Norfolk's  pride  of  ancestry  is  very  observable.  "  Pcr- 
ceiring,"  said  he.  "  there  ensueth  commonly  no  great  good  by  conjunction  of  great  bloodt  tOf(e- 
ther,  he  sought  not,  therefore,  to  marry  his  daughter  in  uajhigh  blood  or  degree,"  Most  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  foolish,  language  to  be  addressed  to  Henry,  when  referring  to  the  brother  t^ 
hie  oum  Queen,  Jane  Seymour !  To  maintain  the  Norfolk  sway  in  time  to  come,  through  his 
alliance  with  the  rising  Seymmtr  family,  was  unquestionably  the  Duke's  real  object,  and  the 
craft  involved  was  not  foigotten.  But  will  it  be  believed,  after  the  part  that  the  King  had  act- 
ed, by  Sadler's  holograph  letter,  that  this  very  proposal  was  now  interwoven,  and  in  the  most 
disgusting  language,  with  "  the  Charges  "  now  drawn  up,  and,  to  crown  all,  actually  in  Henry'* 
own  tremulous  handwriting  f  As  for  that  family  which  Norfolk  had  styled  as  "  not  of  any 
high  blood  or  degree,**  they^  with  the  King,  were  now  determined  on  the  death  of  both  the  Dake 
and  his, son.  Compare  Cotton  MS.,  Cleop.,  F.  xiii.,  fol.  75;  E.  v.,  foL  101,  with  CranwoU's 
Corr.,  bundle  S.,  holograph,  once  in  the  ChapterHonse,  and  now  in  the  State  Paper  Oflke.  Or 
see  Kllis's  Lett.,  2d  Ser.,  il.,  83 ;  Cranmcr's  Remains,  i.,  p.  826-229;  and  Gov.  State  Papers,  I., 
pp.  676-7.  and  891. 
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Richard  Southwell,  one  of  the  busy  searchers  at  Kenninghall  and 
elsewhere,  had  first  offered  to  criminate  the  Earl ;  when  he  vehemently 
demanded  justice,  or,  as  an  alternative,  offered  to  fight  his  accuser  in  his 
shirt.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  Sir  Edmund  Kne- 
vet,  and,  according  to  Herbert,  <me  Thomas  Pope,  then  appeared  as  wit- 
neeaes,  but  with  trifling  evidence.^  The  depositions,  however,  such  as 
they  were,  were  then  sent  down  to  the  Judges,  who  were  at  Norwich. 
By  the  7th  of  January  a  verdict  was  returned,  and  Surrey  was  indicted 
for  high  treason.  A  special  commission  was  appointed  to  try  him,  and 
the  Earl  was  put  on  his  defence,  as  a  commoner,  at  Guildhall,  before 
Wriothedy,  as  Chancellor,  and  Hoverthom,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  13th 
of  January.  It  was  then  alleged  that  he  had  assumed  the  armorial 
bearing  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which,  they  said,  (falsely,)  had  been 
hitherto  exdusivdy  used  by  his  Majesty  and  his  predecessors.  The  fact 
was  admitted,  and  the  authority  of  the  heralds  adduced,  but  pled  in 
vain  ;  and  as  the  legal  ground  was  the  sweeping  section  of  more  than 
one  statute,  which  made  it  high  treason  '^  to  do  any  thing  by  word, 
writing,  or  deed,  to  the  scandal  or  peril  of  the  established  succession  to 
the  crown,"  the  Earl  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  twelve  notable  men  of 
Norfolk,  eight  knights  and  four  squires,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  was 
named  Buleyn!^  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  boldness  and  abi- 
lity :  but  what  could  any  defence,  however  able,  now  avail  ?  It  was  on 
Friday  the  21st  of  January  that  the  poetical  genius  of  this  young  man 
wa£  extinguished  for  ever,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  monarch  now  himself 
"  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death."^^  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  fail  to 
cover  the  Seymours  with  lasting  odium.® 


M  There  was  but  one  man  of  this  name,  well  known —Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

M  Ten  years  ago  he  had  sat  in  Judgment  on  his  cousin  Anne  Boleyn,  and  now  some  connexion 
of  that  fismily  sits  in  Judgment  upon  him.  The  knights  were,  Sirs  William  Paston,  Jamtt  Bul- 
Ugn,  Fnncis  Lords,  Richard  Oretham,  John  Oretham,  John  Clere,  Thomas  Clere,  W.  Wood- 
bouse.    The  squires— C.  Hayden,  N.  L 'Estrange,  P.  Hubbert,  and  H.  Bedingfleld. 

*>  The  19th  has  been  often  stated  as  the  day  of  execution :  but  in  the  notes  in  Lord  Burleigh's 
handwriting,  preserred  in  Murden's  State  Papen,  there  is  this  entry—"  1547-  21  Jan.  //.  a>. 
SurrepdeeoL"  The  Lords  had  passed  their  bill  of  attainder  against  Norfolk  and  his  son  the 
day  before,  and  did  noi  sit  on  the  Slst  The  reason  is  not  stated ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
day  when  Surrey  was  beheaded  privately  in  the  Tower. 

**  Lord  Surrey  is  said  to  hare  been  about  thirty  yean  of  age.  Haiing  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  his  biographers,  whether  Birch,  Lord  Oxford,  or  Warton,  NoUs"  Life  uf  Surrey  must 
be  ooosnited.  In  Chalmeri'  Biog.  Diet.,  art.  Henry  Howard,  the  former  inaccuracies  or  fsbles 
are  f^anoedat  The  Countess  sunriTed  him  many  years ;  having  had  five  children,  and.  from 
the  letter  already  quoted,  one  of  them,  not  improbably,  a  poHkuvMUS  child.  The  mother  mar- 
ried, tor  her  second  husband,  Thomas  Steyning,  Esq.  of  Woodford,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  living 
in  1563. 

It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  the  young  Duchess  of  Richmond  turned  out  a  very  different  woman 
indeed.  The  children  of  Surrey  were  cc'mmitted  to  her  charge ;  and.  stung  with  remorse  at  the 
part  she  had  acted,  thanks  to  the  new  learning !  she  admirably  fulfilled  her  duty  as  aunt  to  the 
Eitherless  children,  training  them  up  in  a  way  very  different  from  what  they  must  otherwise 
have  been.  It  is  well  known  that  John  Foxtf  the  Martyrologist,  was  chosen  as  their  preceptor ; 
and  though  the  eldest,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ended  his  days  on  the  scaffold,  through  his  in- 
fatuated correspondence  with  Queon  Mary  of  Scotland,  his  instructionB  to  his  children  as  a  dying 
man,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  more  especially  as  coming  from  the  house  of  Norfolk. 
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As  for  the  Duke  himself,  what  with  the  gradual  progress  of  that 
"  learning/'  which  he  hated,  and  contempt  for  the  new  nobility,  as  well 
as  family  dissension,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  was  greatly  broken  down. 
Still  his  desire  for  life  was  extreme,  and  he  pled  for  it,  in  language  as 
abject  as  that  of  Wolsey  or  Crumwell  who  had  preceded  him.  Men  who 
have  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow-K^^atures  have  often  displayed 
great  cowardice  as  to  their  own.  So  it  happened  with  Wolsey,  Crum- 
well, and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  succession. 

Throughout  life,  Henry  had  been  always  very  punctilious 
respecting  forms  of  his  own  devising;  and  Norfolk,  a  peer, 
could  not  be  despatched  after  the  same  fashion  with  his  son. 
Parliament  had  met  for  one  day  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  before  the  close  of  that  month  the  various  parts  of  this 
bloody  tragedy  were  nearly  cast.  At  all  events,  the  House  had 
been  prorogued,  and  was  now  to  meet,  very  opportunely,  on 
the  14th  of  January;  or  the  day  after  Wriothesly  had 
pronounced  sentence  on  Surrey.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  18th,  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke  was  brought  in, 
and,  next  day,  it  was  read  the  second  time.  It  was  on  this 
day,  or  within  two  days  after,  that  the  fallen  Minister  was 
writing  his  letter  to  the  King ;  a  most  earnestly  imploring 
one  for  mercy.  This  had  been  preceded  by  one  to  the  Privy 
Council,  begging  for  alleviations  in  his  imprisonment,  and 
presenting  four  separate  confessions  with  an  eye  to  mercy. 
As  another  precaution  against  his  vast  possessions  being  scat- 
tered among  his  rivals,  he  conveyed  them  entire  to  Prince 
Edward,  and  this  perhaps  with  a  view  to  mollify  the  King. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  it  was  blood  that  was  wanted,  and  that 
once  shed,  every  shilling  must  come  to  the  Crown.  On  the 
20th,  the  bill  passed  the  Lords.  The  Commons  were  no  less 
expeditious :  a  Sabbath  interrupted  them,  but  on  Monday  the 
24th  they  returned  the  bill  to  the  Upper  House.®  Thus  the 
very  man  who  had  made  himself  so  busy  in  hurrying  through 
Parliament  the  proceedings  against  CrumweU^  was  served  by 
the  House,  as  he  had  served  others.  Not  a  moment  was  now 
to  be  lost ;  but  the  custom  hitherto  had  been  to  resets  all 
such  bills  to  the  close  of  the  session,  and  so  it  had  been  done 


S3  <*  Hodie  allaU  ett  Billa  a  Domo  Communi  pro  attinctura  Thome  Duds  Korff.  el  Umrici 
Comitis  Surreif,  que  oxpedita  est."    Sec  the  Lords'  Journals,  p.  2a4-28a 
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with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Yet  if  the  King  is  to  have  his 
last  dying  wishes,  and  if  the  Seymours  are  to  gain  their  end, 
wonted  forms  must  be  disregarded.  Accordingly  so  they 
were.  The  royal  assent  was  given  on  Thursday  the  27th ; 
Norfolk  was  ordered  for  execution  next  morning,  and  left  to 
count  the  hours  till  break  of  day.  Such  was  the  last  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Eighth  I 

But  "  there  is  no  man,**^  subject  or  sovereign,  "  that  hath 
power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he 
power  in  the  day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war."^  By  that  God,  who  had  borne  with  him  so  long, 
Henry's  own  hour  of  call  was  already  fixed,  and  "  about  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,'^  the  28th  of  January 
1547,  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal,  there  to  an- 
swer for  his  long  and  weighty  catalogue  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

To  die,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  embruing  his  hands 
in  blood,  was  the  close  of  the  King'^s  existence  on  earth ; 
while  no  subject  had  been  so  unwelcome  to  himself,  as  that  of 
his  ottm  dissolution.  No  man  dared  even  to  hint  such  a  pro- 
spect, till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  ceasing  to  breathe.  Even 
then,  some  degree  of  courage  was  required,  and  it  was  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  who  told  the  dying  man,  in  so  many  words, 
"  that  the  hope  of  human  help  was  Tain.'''*  These  were  terms 
which  betrayed  an  eager  clinging  to  life  still.  Henry,  "  visibly 
disquieted,**'  had  to  be  informed  that  the  intimation  was 
founded  upon  the  judgment  of  the  physicians.  He  was  then 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  confer  with  any  one.  "  With  no 
other,*"  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  not  with 
him  as  yet ;  I  will  first  repose  myself  a  little,  and  as  I  then 
find  myself,  will  determine  accordingly.''  Determine,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  it  was  of  little  or 
no  moment  who  should  come.  Cranmer  was  sent  for  in  all 
haste,  but  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  one  fixed  look, 
when  Henry  grasped  his  hand  and  expired !  He  was  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  within  three  months  of  com- 
pleting the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

Thus  narrowly,  or  by  a  space  of  about  six  hours,  did  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  escape  with  his  life,  though  he  must  no  more 
preside  at  the  public  and  disgraceful  execution  of  his  fellow- 


M  So  the  Earl  of  Snscex  infonncd  his  Countcu.    Titus,  b.  ii.,  fol.  61,  printed  by  Ellis. 
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men.     On  the  contrary  he,   as  well  as  Gardiner  afterwards, 
must  remain  in  durance  for  years.® 

To  the  close  of  this  monarches  existence,  we  have  toiled 
through  the  record  of  human  depravity,  certainly  not  on  its 
awn  account ;  but  because  of  the  moral  lesson  it  now  affords, 
as  well  as  its  bearing  on  the  main  object  of  these  pages.  If 
it  be  one  of  those  laws  by  which  God  appears  to  govern  the 
world,  that,  ^'  men  engaged  in  an  evil  cause^  however  harmonious 
they  may  be  in  the  outset^  shally  sooner  or  later^  be  at  variance  ;*''* 
here  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  law,  well  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. Ghkrdiner  and  Tunstal,  Norfolk  and  Wriothesly, 
had  been  the  leading  and  uniform  opponents  of  the  progress 
of  Divine  truth  among  the  people,  and  often  had  they  played 
into  each  other's  hands ;  while  the  King,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  habitual  depravity,  having  but  one  fixed  principle,  or  the 
love  of  power,  had  died  as  he  had  lived.  Before  that  event, 
however,  he  scowls  on  these  men,  by  whose  advice  he  had 
been  so  often  swayed.  They  were,  to  a  man,  his  oldest  coun- 
sellors, the  ablest  men  around  him,  and  the  very  pith  of  "  the 
old  learning'*'  party.  These  recent  events,  therefore,  cannot 
loosely,  or  with  propriety,  be  consigned  to  the  gulf  of  human 
passion  alone,  and  there  left.  This  was  the  breaking  up  of  an 
old  confederacy,  by  its  own  leader,  or,  at  least,  the  man  on 
whom  it  depended,  and  then  he  himself  died.  It  was  Provi- 
dence, by  degradation,  and  imprisonment,  and  death,  ^^  put- 
ting down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  scattering  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,''  and  preparing  the  way 
for  a  very  different  scene  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  especially 
so  far  as  the  printing  and  free  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
was  concerned. 

The  remarkable  period  which  we  have  now  contemplated,  has  been  often 

Oi  By  the  Journals,  the  House  of  Lords  appears  to  hare  met  on  Saturday  the  S9th,  and, 
strange  to  lay,  sanctioned  some  (inferior)  business.  Next  day  was  still  allowed  to  pass,  and,  on 
Monday  the  3l8t  of  January,  EonrARD  was  proclaimed  King-  The  delay  of  three  days  would, 
in  our  time,  bo  censured  as  a  daring  assumption ;  and  if,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  the  life  or 
death  of  Norfolk  was  discussed,  it  only  shews  that  it  was  not  Henry  alone,  who  sought  his 
death.  The  Duke's  escape  from  the  block,  by  only  a/cir  hours,  added  nearly  eight  years  to  his 
existence ;  most  of  which,  however,  he  spent  in  prison.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  did  all  that 
she  could  to  procure  his  release,  but  in  vain.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  not  only  de- 
livered, and  by  herself  personally,  but  his  honours  were  restored,  and  dying  at  Kenninghall,  in 
September  1554,  above  eighty  years  of  ago,  he  was  there  interred.  The  Duke  must  certainly 
have  been  softened  in  his  character ;  as  he  left  £500  to  the  Duchess  of  lUchmond,  not  only 
"  for  her  cost  and  charges  in  making  suit  for  ray  delivery  out  of  prison,"  Ibut  also  "  in  brinffinff 
up  mp  son  (^  Surrey's  children,"  Now  as  John  Foxe  was  the  tutor,  of  this  tuition  he  had 
approved ;  though  poor  Gardiner,  semper  Mem,  was  then  hunting  for  the  tutor's  life  * 
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compared  to  a  resurrection  of  the  human  mind,  and  certainly,  since  that 
auspicious  morning,  it  has  never  slept.  But  the  Lords  of  the  soil,  so  far 
from  bidding  it  welcome  to  life  and  activity,  were  filled  with  alarm,  and 
blindly  chose  to  confound  its  movements  with  civil  revolt.  In  the  three 
kiding  princes  of  Europe,  who  have  been  ever  in  view,  there  was  at 
lettst  this  one  point  of  resemblance.  They  all  persecuted  ;  they  all  in- 
terfered with  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  human  mind.  Charles  and 
Francis,  in  conjunction  with  the  original  and  ancient  usurper  at  Rome  ; 
bat  Henry  in  a  path  of  his  own.  In  his  own  proper  person,  he  had 
arrogated  to  hifMdf  the  entire  sovereignty.  As  an  historical  event,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  observe  this.  The  step  taken,  so  Ua  from  its 
being  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  was  one  to  which  even  the 
majority  of  his  Council  were  opposed,  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  Monarch's 
own  deed.  The  duties  of  his  subjects,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  were  to 
be  sununed  up  in  one  word — obey  ;  and  so  he  died,  leaving  this  his  per- 
form interference  or  usurpation,  as  a  species  of  leaven  in  his  kingdom,  or 
his  legacy  to  posterity.  One  eminent  author  of  our  own  day,  though  so 
tenderly  alive  to  Henry*s  honour,  and  eager  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
former  writers,  is  constrained  to  give  way  here.  Had  his  Majesty,  he 
says,  ^  confined  himself  to  the  mere  official  and  temporal  acts  that  be- 
came necessary,  only  benefit  would  have  resulted  from  the  change.  But 
opinions,  feelings,  and  modes  of  worship,  came  into  question,  collision 
and  alteration,  as  well  as  matters  of  revenue,  dignity,  and  power  :  and 
Henry  conceived  that  he  had  not  only  the  right,  but  was  placed  in  the 
duty,  of  guiding  and  ruling  the  faith  and  doctrines  and  religious  reason- 
ings of  his  people'*— a  conception  which  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him,  but  for  his  odious  lust  of  power.  "  A  wide  career  of  evil  was 
opened  by  this  strange  assumption,  in  which  the  most  energetic  mind, 
especially  if  imchecked  by  the  kind  sensibilities,  was  sure  to  be  the  most 
tyrannical,  and  from  principle,  imrelenting.''^ 

As  it  regarded  the  King  personally,  the  position  which  he  had  so 
resolutely  assumed,  may  be  seen,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  and 
by  way  of  warning,  if  we  observe  the  language  which  that  position 
induced  his  courtiers  to  employ.  Wolsey  was  a  perfect  master,  in  the 
art  of  obsequious  management,  but  it  could  never  have  entered  even  into 
h\M  imagination  to  frame  expressions,  such  as  his  successors  conspired  to 


^  Tarn«r*t  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  xxxL— We  have  not  indeed  quoted  the  last  sentence  entire— 
**  A  vide  career  of  evil"  mjb  the  anthor,  '*  was  opened  bj  this  strange  assumption,  in  wliich 
the  most  ener)!«tic  mind,  viikovA  any  bad  motives,  and  even  from  it*  very  be$t  purposes,  especi- 
allj  if  unchecked,**  dec.  The  italics  we  have  omitted,  for  reasons  we  trust  sufficiently  obvious  to 
tb«  reader.  Can  any  such  human  character  exist,  as  that  of  a  man  running  "most  tyrannically" 
IB  "  a  wide  career  ofepU,"  without  any  ted  motives  ?  No  roan,  whatever  be  his  station,  can  be 
retiered  from  bis  personal  responsibility  to  God,  merely  because  he  has  placed  himself  in  the 
ntdst  of  temptation,  or  chosen  to  walk  upon  forbidden  ground.  The  assumption  was  Henry's 
own  choice,  and  one  which  he  cherished  with  ardour  to  his  dying  hour.  Mr.  Turner  elsewhere 
refers  to  the  Imperious  and  impelling  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  but  certainly 
if  any  man  ever  took  the  liberty  of  walking  according  to  his  own  tcitl,  it  was  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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pour,  on  certain  occasions,  into  the  royal  ear.  No,  these,  it  should  he 
ohsenred,  were  the  natural  fruit  of  his  Majesty's  assumption.  Henry, 
though  affecting  to  hear  adulation  with  indifference,  was  ohserved  to  he 
exceedingly  fond  of  praise.  Wolsey  first  applied  to  him  the  epithet 
Majesty  instead  of  ''  Highness  ;''  hut  it  was  left  for  his  successors  to  add 
the  terms  most  sacred.  Whenever  these  words  were  repeated  before  him, 
in  Parliament,  all  the  Lords  rose  up,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  assembly, 
bowing,  in  token  of  assent.  We  need  not  repeat  the  ill-timed  language 
of  Oranmer  to  him,  before  Anne  Boleyn's  death  f^  nor  the  fulsome  style 
in  which  Orumwell  wrote,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Lambert, 
when  Henry  had  presided  as  Head  of  the  Church  of  England ;  on  which 
occasion  he  wished  that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  had  been  present,  to 
witness  the  scene  !^  But  on  another  occasion  Orumwell  said  he  was 
imable,  and  "  he  believed  all  men  were  unable  to  describe,  the  unutter- 
able qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart  !** 
Richard  Rich,  that  devoted  friend  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  and  practised 
persecutor,  told  him  in  public,  that  in  wisdom,  he  was  equal  to  Solomon^ 
in  strength  and  courage  to  Samson^  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom  I 
Stephen  Gardiner,  addressing  the  University  of  Cambridge,  wrote — 
''  The  Eing^s  Majesty  hath,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Qhosty  com- 
poned  all  matters  of  religion  !"  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  declared 
in  his  presence,  that  God  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  wisdom 
above  his  fellows — above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth — above  all  his 
predecessors  ;  that  He  had  given  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ! — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  ! — a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  government  T'  In  short,  both  parties  were  alike  guilty,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  such  profane  and  disgusting  flatteiy. 

The  assumption  of  supremacy  over  the  mind,  or  despotic  power  over 
the  utterance  of  religious  sentiment,  was  thus  demonstrated  to  have  been 
mentally  injurious  not  only  to  the  usurper  himself,  but  to  all  who  drew 
near  him.  It  must  have  produced  some  characteristic  species  of  delirium, 
before  Henry  could  have  stood,  with  gravity,  expressions  such  as  these. 
Any  other  man  would  have  regarded  them  as  the  height  of  personal 
insult.  His  Majesty,  however,  held  fast  by  his  assumed  position  to  his 
dying  day,  and  continued  to  be  hailed  with  frankincense  upon  eveiy  side. 
On  all  public  occasions,  and  before  the  world,  it  was — 

Thus  they  rolPd  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust, 
Then  most  deserving,  in  their  own  account, 
When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause  : 
As  if  exalting  him,  they  raised  themselves. 
Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  was  but  man, 


'  Sec  Tol.  i.,  p.  467.  C8  See  the  present  rolame,  p.  121. 
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They  demi-deifyM  and  fumed  him  so, 

Thftt  in  due  season  he  forgot  it  too. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit, 

He  gu]p*d  the  windy  diet,  and  ere  long,  ~~ 

Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thought 

The  world  was  made  in  rain,  if  not  for  him.         ^  .  , 

Thenceforth  they  were  his  cattle :  drudges,  bor^  ..i    .    * 

To  bear  his  burdens,  drawing  in  his  gears,      Vx    /y 

And  sweating  in  his  service  ;  his  caprice 

Became  the  soul  that  animated  all ! 

Such  were  some  of  the  effects  resulting  £rom  Henry's  assumption  of 
abeolute  power,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  his  throne.  The  minds  of 
all,  without  exception,  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence, sustained  serious  injury.  Even  unprincipled  men,  tempted  by 
their  love  of  pelf  and  power,  became  still  worse  in  his  service  ;  men  of 
better  principles  received  damage  for  life ;  and  we  have  seen  one  and 
another,  as  it  were,  shivered  to  atoms  on  this  rock  of  absolute  power. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  had  the  assump- 
tion died  with  him ;  but,  monstrous  as  it  was,  it  gave  a  caste  to  the  age-» 
nay,  it  produced  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  men  for  generations  to 
come,  and  one  from  which,  even  at  this  moment,  many  in  Britain  are 
not  exempt. 

Upon  the  intelligence  of  Henry's  death  being  communicated  to  his  al- 
twnate  ally  and  enemy,  the  King  of  France,  he  became  more  pensive  ; 
and  being  already  in  bad  health,  he  drooped  and  died,  at  Rambouillet,  in 
two  months  after,  or  the  dlst  of  March.  The  aged  Pontiff,  who  had  so 
thundered  against  the  King  of  England,  lived  only  two  summers  longer ; 
and  thus  Charles  was  left  sole  survivor  on  the  field  in  which  they  had 
all  fought  so  long. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  these  men  were  concerned,  it  is 
certainly  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  tumultuous  scene  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  with  an  act  which  astonished  all  Europe  at  the  moment. 
It  was  the  abdication  of  his  throne,  by  the  Emperor,  three  years  before 
his  death  ;  and  it  deserves  notice  here,  on  account  of  one  of  its  conse- 
quences. Of  these  Sovereigns,  he  ¥ra8  the  only  one  who  is  reported  to 
have  at  last  seen  the  folly  and  futility  of  all  such  dictatorial  interfer- 
ence by  dvil  rulers  with  the  human  mind,  as  they  had  all  practised. 
The  Emperor  '^  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  clocks  and  watches  ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
eould  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is 
said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly ^  in 
having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the 
profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion."® 


00  Robertson's  ChariM  V.    Dc  Thou.    Bayle. 
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That  there  was  any  magnanimity  of  mind  in  the  abdication  of  Charles, 
has  been  denied,  and  ascribed  simply  to  his  declining  health  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  this  surprise  came  over  him  only  after  he  had  left  his  throne, 
and  the  regret  also  came  too  late  to  benefit  mankind.  That  the  chief 
energetic  actor  throughout  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  period,  should 
have  now  seen  that  '^  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  is  not  im- 
probable ;  and  granting  that  his  cogitations  were  those  only  of  a  man 
who  had  become  incapable  of  wielding  a  sceptre  he  was  reluctant  to  re- 
linquish, still  the  inference  drawn  from  his  clocks  and  watches,  was 
more  sound  and  important  than  any  that  he  ever  drew  when  reigning 
in  Ms  fiill  strength.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  man  in  such 
power,  and  the  same  man  oiU  of  it. 

But  alas  for  the  poor  Emperor !  If  the  clocks  and  watches  had  made 
any  impression  whatever,  this  soon  passed  away.  For  what  else  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  delivered  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  into 
the  hands  of  his  confessor  ?  And  what  was  the  result  ?  ''  Two  days 
before  his  death,  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  exhorts  his 
son  to  inflict  signal  and  severe  punishment  on  heretics,  without  excep- 
tion of  any  criminal,  and  without  regard  to  the  prayers  or  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  !"  "  It  is  dangerous,"  says  he,  "  to  dispute  with  heretics. 
I  always  refused  to  argue  with  them,  and  referred  them  to  my  theo- 
logians ;  alleging  with  truth  my  own  ignorance ;  for  I  had  scarcely 
begun  to  read  a  grammar^  when  I  was  called  to  the  government  of  great 
nations!  V"^ 

Tet  after  all,  Charles  was  merely  one  of  a  species ;  for  how  many 
thousands  are  there  stiU,  and  such  men  too  as  have  never  once  felt  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  power,  who  are  yet  fur  from  comprehending 
the  incumbent  doctrine  of  nonrirUerference  ?  It  is  saying  but  little  for 
poor  human  nature,  that  there  has  been  no  sentiment  so  tardy  in  its 
progress.  So  long  as  men  held  ^Etst  by  the  dogmas  of  astrology  with 
regard  to  the  heavens,  and  of  alchemy  as  to  the  earth,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  not  understood.  That 
is  a  right,  however,  which  has  been  long  since  conceded,  and  what  has 
followed  ?  The  perfection  of  science  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  But  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  right,  which  in  any  degree,  is  of  all  earthly 
blessings  the  greatest,  Christian  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liberty 
to  be  a  Christian,  like  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest,  which  spring  from 
very  small  seeds,  has  had  to  sustain  the  strife  of  many  a  winter.  Tet 
genuine  Christian  liberty,  which  these  European  nations  have  been  so  slow 
to  understand,  is  still  the  monarch  of  the  woods  ;  and  when  once  Chris- 
tianity comes  to  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Revelation 
alone  ;  when  the  Sacred  Volume  shall  be  elevated  to  its  due  place,  by 


70  gir  James  Mackintokh,  quoting  from  Llorente. 
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the  appeal  diredy  and  no  other  appeal,  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  will  this 
subject,  like  many  others,  be  better  understood. 

Thus  terminated  by  far  the  most  important  period  through  which  Old 
England  had  ever  passed.  Important,  as  far  as  Divine  and  eternal  truth, 
introduced  to  the  people,  in  their  own  tongue,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  was  superior  to  all  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  That  period 
has  proved,  it  is  true,  one  continued  ferment,  one  incessant  turmoil  of 
human  passion  and  depravity.  The  civil  and  political  worlds  have  been 
in  perpetual  agitation,  or  one  storm  has  come  in  the  neck  of  another. 
Should  we  specially  ^t  our  eye  upon  Henry,  surrounded  by  all  his  cour- 
tiers, for  these  twenty  years,  from  first  to  last,  what  have  we  witnessed  ? 

**  The  whole  has  been  a  scene  of  civil  jar, 
ChaoB  of  contrarieties  at  war  ; 
Where  Obetinaey  took  her  sturdy  stand. 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  had  plannM  ; 
Where  Policy  was  busy  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  had  set  wrong  ; 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  Power 
Which  balanced  still  the  wings  of  every  hour." 

But  then,  amidst  all,  have  we  not  beheld  a  separate  cause  and  interest, 
which  it  was  far  above  the  power  of  kings,  as  conquerors,  to  control  ? 
Nay,  one  by  which  the  King  of  England  and  his  Counsellors  have  been 
signally  overruled  again  and  again  1  A  cause  which,  apart  from  the 
tumults  of  worldly  policy,  still  prospered  in  defiance  of  them  all  ?  Or, 
in  other  words,  have  we  not  descried  all  along,  for  twenty  years,  an 
under-current  meandering  through  the  country,  in  spite  of  all  interfer- 
ence maintaining  its  own  separate  and  peculiar  channels,  and,  as  it  were, 
disdaining  to  mingle  with  the  waves  above  ?  Though  too  much  over- 
looked by  historians  hitherto,  it  was  cherishing  at  the  roots  all  that  has 
been  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  praiseworthy  in  this  kingdom  ever  since. 
Whatever  of  Christianity  has  prevailed  in  England,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  its  origin  is  to  be  found  here,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the 
councils  and  edicts,  or  the  proclamations,  whether  for  or  against,  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  These,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  positive  hosti- 
lity had  passed  away,  when  they  once  or  twice  happened  to  be  in  £Eivour 
of  the  vernacular  Scriptures — these  tokens  of  defeat,  after  the  tug  of  war 
had  slackened,  and  after  Henry,  and  all  around  him,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way,  had  some  influence.  But  even  these,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
King,  instead  of  all  that  party  writers  have  chosen  to  affirm,  were  con- 
fessed by  himself,  as  we  have  heard,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  to 
have  been  comparatively  impotent,  A  month  or  two  was  the  measure 
of  their  power,  while  still  the  cause  went  on,  under  the  hand  of  that 
God  who  had  been  with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  is  with  it  still. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  English 
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Bible,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  and  after  suck  a  detail  as  the 
past,  with  all  its  imperfections,  what,  for  example,  can  any 
reader  think  when  he  finds  one  writer,  in  summing  up  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  express  himself  in  such  terms  as 
the  following  P  *'  HU  largest  claim  to  our  gratitude  is,  that  he 
at  last  permitted  the  great  fountain  of  religious  truth  and  of 
intellectual  piety  to  be  opened  to  the  people,  by  sanctioning 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  national 
language  ;  thus  making  free  to  every  one  what  millions  have 
blessed  him  for  !  '*''  This  is  even  exceeded  by  another  modern 
historian.  '*  He  resolutely  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  exclusive  right  of  God'^s  undoubted  Word  to  be  the  reli- 
gious instructor  of  the  rational  creation.  The  assertion  of  this 
fundamental  principle  is  the  brightest  distinction  of  Henry'^s 
reign ! !  '*'' 

All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  has  been  actu- 
ally reported  of  a  man  who,  above  ten  years  after  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  had  been  introduced  into  this 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  all  his  power,  and  the  hostility  of  his  asso- 
ciates— a  man  who,  after  he  had  been  signally  overruled  to 
sanction  the  very  translation  he  had  condemned,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  share  in  the  guilt  of  leaving  the  translator  to  the  flames, 
did  indeed  at  last  inform  his  subjects  that  '^  it  had  pleased 
him  to  permit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into 
their  mother  tongue,  to  be  openly  laid  forth  in  every  parish 
church.'*''  But  then  this  is  the  same  man  who,  in  less  than 
six  years  after,  enjoined  that ''  no  women  but  noble  women, 
no  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  servingmen,  husband- 
men, nor  labourers,  were  to  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament 
in  English,  to  themselves  or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly !  '*'* 
And  who,  in  three  years  after  this,  told  all  England,  "  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  certain  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  not  necessary  for  all  those  folks  that  of  duty 
ought  to  be  bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  Prince  and  the  policy 
of  the  realm  shall  think  convenient  to  be  tolerated  or  taken 
FROM  IT !  Consonant  whereto,  the  politic  law  of  our  realm 
hath  now  restrained  it  from  a  great  many  /"*'  This  daring 
profanity  was  crowned  by  Henry'^s  last  public  act,  within  six 
months  of  his  dissolution — ^his  endeavour,  by  proclamation,  to 
consign  to  the  flames  above  thirty  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Tyndale — denouncing  the  translation  as  "  crafty, 
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false,  and  untrue,"  though  it  was  the  very  same  with  that 
which  was  included  in  the  Bible  he  had  sanctioned  in  1537  !^' 
All  this  contemptible  spleen  and  fury,  it  is  true,  had  been 
held  in  derision,  and  most  remarkably  thwarted  and  counter- 
wrought, till  at  last  Grod  began  to  deal  with  the  man  in  the 
way  of  disease  and  death.  Now  if  historians,  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  years,  will  thus  write  of  his  Majesty  the 
reigning  King,  it  may  abate  the  surprise  of  some  at  the  lan- 
guage of  his  courtiers  when  crouching  before  him  ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  truth,  and  of  all  that  is  honest  in  historical  narrative, 
why  should  we,  in  this  age,  be  directed  to  a  source  of  grati- 
tude such  as  this  V  Man  praises  man,  indeed ;  and  if  a  king, 
however  profane,  or  however  hostile,  is  to  enjoy  the  posthu- 
mous fame  or  personal  credit  of  all  the  good  that  was  done 
during  the  days  of  his  mortal  life,  then,  of  course,  no  room  is 
left  for  any  other  individual ;  but, 

^  Thus  idly  some  men  waste  the  breatli  of  praise. 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  scicred,  to  a  thing 
Doom'd  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  ahready  there/' 

The  worst  effect  of  such  limguage  is,  not  that  of  its  spoiling 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  or  its  turning  away  the  eye  from 
her  real  human  benefactors.  There  is  a  far  higher  considera- 
tion. For  if  man  only  is  to  be  regarded  here,  when,  or  where, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  history,  is  God,  by  himself 
alone,  to  be  specially  adored !  After  aJl  that  we  have  read, 
may  it  not  now,  with  reverence,  be  said  of  Him,  that  He  had 
trodden  an  uncommon,  nay,  unprecedented  path  t  Other  na- 
tions, it  is  granted,  received  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  kind 
providence  of  heaven,  but  not  after  the  same  singular  manner. 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  history  of  Germany  or  in  that  of 
any  other  nation,  of  a  similar  character ;  though,  strange  to 
say,  this  has  never  yet  been  distinctly  explained,  nor  at  any 
time  sufficiently  observed. 

"  It  is  the  ghry  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing  :  but  the  hofwur  of 
Kings  to  search  out  a  matter  r  and  perhaps  there  never  before 
had  occurred  a  more  striking  commentary  on  that  sacred  pro- 

7'  The  Epbtlea  of  which  were  then  reading;  in  public,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  more  than  « 
handred  yean  aAer  Henry  wa»  in  his  grave,  and  the  Tsalms  of  which  arc  read  publicly  in  Eng- 
laad  and  Ireland  to  the  present  hour. 
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verb.     Let  the  reader  of  English  history,  say,  whether  there 
has  been  any  one  equal  to  it  since. 

Before  ever  the  book  arrived,  Wolsey  had  been  forewarned 
by  Gochlseos,  a  service  of  which  he  boasted  for  years  after,  and 
complained  bitterly  that  our  King  had  never  rewarded  him. 
It  was  only  strange  that  he  could  not  give  the  name  of  the 
Englishman,  the  translator,  or  that  he  did  not,  if  he  could. 
The  "  concealment"*^  of  Providence  had  already  commenced. 
But  still,  and  before  the  volume  came,  the  Cardinal  had  pre- 
meditated '*  a  secret  search  and  at  one  time,^  in  London,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Oxford,  for  all  hated  books ;  and  of  this  search^ 
his  Majesty  on  the  throne,  warmly  approved.  Yet  when  the 
set  time  was  come  for  the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  given  to  Eng- 
land, here,  accordingly,  the  book  was  !  But  by  whom  trans- 
lated, no  one  could  tell,  at  least  no  one  told ;  and  where  it  was 
printed,  is  only  now  in  discussion,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  The  book  was  found  in  Oxford,  at 
Cambridge,  in  London,  dispersed,  they  said,  after  a  few  months, 
"  in  great  numbers,''''  and  it  must  be  publicly  denounced.  But 
still  the  author  could  not  be  named.  Its  continued  transit 
to  this  country,  its  introduction,  its  dispersion,  far  from  the 
cities  and  the  court,  were  still  involved  in  mystery  :  and 
though  Solomon  adds  in  his  proverb — "  it  is  the  honour  of 
Kings  to  search  out  a  matter,^^  here  was  one  which  baffled 
the  King,,  and  all  his  searchers.  Certain  individuals,  belong- 
ing to  another  nation,  and  not  speaking  our  language,  were 
moved  to  take  up  the  "  concealed  thing,"*''  and  one  edition 
followed  after  another,  like  '*  the  ploughman  overtaking  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed.*^  Here 
they  were  in  England,  aye,  and  Scotland  too ;  but  the  time 
when,  the  channel  of  conveyance,  or  the  places  to  which  the 
treasure  came,  were  still  so  many  mysteries.  Wolsey  and 
Warham,  Tunstal  and  Stokesly,  not  forgetting  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  shrewd  and  able  men ;  and  probably  every  one 
of  them  thought  so  of  himself.  Their  days  were  spent  in 
searching.  State  secrets  on  the  Continent,  they  penetrated, 
detected,  and  counter-wrought ;  but  here  was  an  affair  by 
which  they  were  all  entangled,  as  among  the  briars  in  a  wil- 
derness. They  all  searched  out  the  matter,  and  groped  their 
way,  blindly  supposing  it  was  for  the  honour  of  their  King ; 
but  there  was  ptill  a  secret  working,  still  a  "  concealment ""'  in 
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the  business,  by  which  they  were  all,  individually  and  in  suc- 
cession, baffled  and  perplexed.  The  moaning  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  sixth  year  of  progress,  at  once  a  commentary  on 
the  vexatious  concealment,  and  a  eulogium  on  the  parties  em- 
ployed, is  worthy  of  repetition  even  now. 

^  These  fellows,"  said  he,  "  that  naught  had  here,  and  therefore  naught  car- 
ried hence,  nor  nothing  finding  there  to  live  upon,  be  yet  sustained  and  main- 
tained with  money  sent  them  by  some  evil-disposed  persons  dut  of  this  reahn 
thither.** — Such  was  the  writer's  random  conjecture,  for  to  fathom  the  matter 
was  beyond  his  power  ;  but  then  there  were  ^ese  books,  and  of  them  he  could 
speak  by  experience, — ^<<  which  books  albeit  that  they  neither  can  be  there 
printed,  without  greai  cost,  nor  here  sold,  without  great  adventure  and  perU  : 
yet  cease  they  not  to  print  them  there,  and  send  them  hither,  by  the  whole  vats 
foil  at  once :  and  in  some  places,  looking  for  no  luore^  cast  them  abroad  by 
ni^t :  so  great  a  pestilent  pleasure  have  some  devilish  people  caught,  with  the 
labour,  travail,  cost,  charge,  peri],  harm  and  hurt  of  themselves,  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  others  !** 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  second  baffled  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  ;  but  what  was  all  this,  save  the  writhing  of 
the  mind,  under  the  concealments  of  that  God,  whose  highest 
glory  was  concerned  in  thus  giving  his  Word  to  England,  in 
spite  of  all  her  rulers!  Here  and  there  already,  "  the  voice 
of  rejoicing  and  salvation  was  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous. 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  had  done  valiantly .^^ 

If,  however,  it  be  "  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,'^ 
and  many  such  things  are  with  him  ;  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  the  curtain  may,  at  last,  be  drawn  aside ;  and 
then — what  then!  After  rendering  praise  to  Him,  to  whom 
it  is  first,  nay,  and  in  one  sense,  only  due ;  yet,  as  far  as 
human  agency  had  been,  or  was  still  employed,  whether  are 
we  to  give  the  glory  to  the  men  whom  God  overruled,  or  the 
man  he  employed !  the  men  He,  all  the  while,  controlled  and 
checked,  and  turned  as  the  rivers  of  water !  or  the  man  into 
whose  heart  he  had  infused  his  determined  purpose! — the 
men  agitated  by  little  else  than  wayward  and  tumultuous 
passions !  or  the  man  possessed  by  ^'  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind  V 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  courtiers  in  general.  The  heart  now  cannot  but  in- 
stinctively recoil  from  looking  in  that  direction.  Other  his- 
torians, however,  have  directed  the  gratitude  of  their  country 
to  other  individuals.     The  renown  of  the  contest  has  been 
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ascribed  to  certain  men  whom  we  have  seen  wait  on  the 
times,  till  the  battle  was  actually  fought  and  won ;  ^d  the 
credit  of  all  that  followed  has  been  given  to  such  as,  led  by 
political  motives,  were  overruled  to  lend  the  cause,  since  it 
must  advance,  that  countenance,  which  literally  cost  them 
nothing.  Our  preceding  history  may  be  referred  to  in  ex- 
planation ;  and  whether  his  Majesty,  as  far  as  he  was  a  patron, 
did  not  even  then  "  encumber  them  with  help,'*'  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge. 

We  only  repeat,  as  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  in  the 
entire  narrative,  that  the  able,  though  unpretending  man,  so 
evidently  raised  up  by  God  to  commence  and  carry  forward 
the  war  of  truth  and  righteousness  unto  victory,  has  been 
hitherto  left  in  the  background.  With  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  period,  other  names  have  been  associated,  so  as 
almost  to  overshadow  him ;  these  have  been  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  and  become  familiar  as  household  words; 
while  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  still  inquire — And 
who  was  Tyndale !  But  if  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  first  per- 
sonal and  determined  preparations  for  this  great  contest— of 
the  man  who,  by  first  applying  the  art  of  printing  to  the 
Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  tongue,  effectually  placed  the 
^^  leaven"'  of  divine  truth  in  the  heart  of  this  kingdom  ;  if  we 
intend  to  refer  to  the  first  victories  gained  upon  English 
ground,  to  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  or  to  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  these  were  not  the  men.  Tyndale,  with  Fryth 
by  his  side,  occupy  a  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
from  which  they  never  can  be  moved  by  any  impartial  his- 
torian. But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  influence  of  our 
martyred  Translator.  The  providence  of  Gt)d,  under  the  reign 
of  Edward,  will  interpret  how  much  more  we  owe  to  his 
memory,  and  whether  the  people  of  England  did  not  testify 
their  gratitude  and  veneration,  as  soon  as  they  were  let  alone 
to  act  for  themselves. 
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SECTION  I.     REIGN  OF  EDWARD. 

A  REIOK,  HOWEVER  BRIEF,  DIBTIlfOUIBHED  AS  HAYINO  VO  PARALLEL  IN 
BRITISH  HISTORY,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PRINTINO  AMD  PUBLICATION 
OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  LANQUAQB  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

2  HE  stonn  has  changed  into  a  calm ;  so  that  in  re- 
viewing the  Christianity  of  England  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  have  been  those,  as  there  are 
still,  who  prefer  to  begin  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  while  others  repadiate  every  event  before  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  But  whatever  may  be  the  inducement  to  either 
preference,  such  parties  must  not  expect  to  be  acknowledged  as 
possessing  much,  if  any,  energy  of  purpose  in  tracing  effects  to 
their  cause  ;  or  any  measure  of  that  disposition,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  accounting  fully  for  circumstances,  still 
existing  before  every  eye.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
whatever  had  been  his  personal  character,  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, not  only  initial  but  germinant.  Every  day  since,  has 
so  testified ;  and  the  broad  surface  of  the  kingdom  still  bears 
witness  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  sceptre.  He  left 
behind  him  certain  marks,  which  are  still  acknowledged  as 
memorials  of  his  power. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  only  so  much  the  more  observable, 
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that  the  genuine  or  correct  history  of  the  English  Bible  has 
never  allowed  us,  as  it  never  allowed  him,  to  come  down  and 
confound  the  Sacred  Volume,  either  with  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  so  called,  of  his  time,  or  with  the  fallible  in- 
terpretations of  erring  men.  No  historical  line  could  be  more 
distinctly  drawn,  whether  while  the  King  and  his  advisers 
were  arrayed  against  the  Scriptures,  or  after  they  were  over- 
ruled to  admit  them  into  England.  Then,  indeed,  his  Ma- 
jesty himself  became  the  remarkable  instnmient  in  not  per- 
mitting the  English  Bible  to  be  at  all  identified  with  the 
ecclesiastical  body  he  had  set  up  and  sanctioned.  Not  only  did 
he  not  consult  it  on  this  subject,  but  frowned  upon  his  Bishops, 
when  once  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  translation. 

And  now  that  the  King  is  dead ;  now  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  had  been  reading  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
Bible  entire  for  nearly  ten,  not  unfrequently  in  the  face  of  the 
flames,  we  are  escaped  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
tempest.  One  furious  blast,  indeed,  under  Queen  Mary,  we 
have  yet  before  us;  but  still  with  mere  political,  or  any  other  af- 
fairs, there  will  be  less  occasion  for  perplexing  ourselves  any  more. 
These  might  afibrd  instructive  warning  and  monition;  but  the 
leading  design  of  these  pages,  now  disentangled  from  the  past, 
may  be  regarded  with  an  eye  but  occasionally  diverted  from 
itself.  That  history  can  now  be  viewed  throughout,  under 
successive  reigns ;  or  in  those  of  Edward  and  Mary,  Elizabeth 
and  James,  when  we  come  to  the  version  universally  in  use. 
In  other  words,  for  the  main  practical  purpose  which  we  have 
in  view,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  we  no  longer  require 
to  proceed  only  year  by  year,  as  we  have  done  ;  nor  is  it  any 
longer  necessary  to  notice  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
regular  succession.  We  have,  it  is  true,  all  this  time  been 
only  laying  the  foundation,  and  in  so  doing  feel  perfectly  con- 
scious that  we  may  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  certain 
readers  ;  but  more  especially  on  that  of  any  who  have  never 
been  before  aware  of  what  a  superstructure  has  been  reared 
upon  it.  They  have  now  before  them  the  groundwork  of 
infinitely  the  largest  undertaking  which  Britain  has  to  show, 
whether  to  her  own  people,  or  those  of  surrounding  nations. 
When  compared  with  it,  every  thing  else  without  exception, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  is  but  local  and  limited. 

At  the  close  of  this  volume,  however,  will  be  found,  at  least 
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BO  far,  one  index  to  our  history,  in  a  List  of  the  Editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  New  Testament  separately,  from  the  year  1525 
down  to  our  present  version  in  1611  and  1613;  soon  after 
which  the  Scriptures  in  English  actually  become  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number.  At  the  same  time  this  fact  will 
at  last  lend  its  assistance,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  our 
present  most  singular  condition  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  our 
position  in  reference  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  we  are  presented  with  a  contrast 
between  father  and  son ;  or  between  two  men,  seated  in  succession  on 
the  same  throne,  such  as  England  had  never  witnessed ;  and  this  be- 
comes still  more  striking,  from  the  rights  of  conscience  being  now  no  bet- 
ter understood,  than  they  had  been  under  the  previous  government.  The 
blame  then,  however,  recoiled  upon  the  King  ;  now  it  will  fall  upon  his 
Ministers.  Of  the  £ftther,  it  might  in  truth  be  said — ^^  As  the  whirl- 
wind passeth,'*  so  the  man  was  no  more ;  but  after  the  oppressive  and 
tormenting  misery  endured  by  so  many,  and  especially  after  he  became 
^  his  own  Minister,'*  the  reign  of  his  son  must  have  come  to  the  best 
of  his  subjects,  exhilarating  as  the  morning  breeze  over  a  beanfield  to 
the  traveller.  It  was  not  indeed  "  a  morning  without  clouds ;"  but  as 
fax  as  such  a  history  as  the  present  is  concerned,  it  was  like  "  clear 
shining  after  rain/'  We  speak  onli/  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  justice  still  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
brief  reign  of  that  youthful  and  amiable  monarch — the  Josiah  of  his  day. 

Henry  VIII.  being  interred  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, four  days  after,  or  upon  Sunday  the  20th,  his  son,  then  only  in 
his  tenth  year,  was  crowned.  An  incident  occurred,  indicative  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  crown  was  concerned. 
Upon  that  day,  when  three  swords  were  brought  before  Edward,  as 
tokens  of  his  being  king  of  three  kingdoms,  he  said  there  was  one  yet 
wanting.  The  noblemen  around  him,  not  exactly  catching  his  mean- 
ing, inquired  which  that  was  ?  He  answered — the  Bible,  "  That  book," 
said  the  young  Prince,  "  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  these  swords.  That  ought,  in  all  right,  to  govern  us,  who  use 
them  for  the  people's  safety,  by  God's  appointment.  Without  that 
sword,  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do  nothing,  we  have  no  power :  from 
that  we  are,  what  we  are,  this  day :  from  that  alone  we  obtain  all 
power  and  virtue,  grace  and  salvation,  and  whatsoever  we  have  of 
Divine  strength."  After  some  other  similar  expressions,  Edward  com- 
manded the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  brought  with  reverence,  and  so  carried 
before  him.* 

•  Hayward.  Strype.  Though  the  former  mistakes  the  day  of  coronation  for  the  IDth,  nn<l 
the  latter  lay*  Snnday  the  aut,  it  was  the  SOth  of  Febmary. 
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In  the  change  which  now  commenced,  the  attentive  obfierv^  may 
discover  one  feature  of  Divine  interposition,  often  displayed  in  other 
instances.  In  the  wonderful  works  which  our  blessed  Lord  condescend- 
ed to  perform,  when  dwelling  here  below,  a  rule  may  be  observed, — in 
his  never  doing,  by  mir^le,  more  than  was  requdsite,  or  whatever  might 
be  effected  by  ordinary  means.  ^  And  so  now,  the  days  of  direct, — that 
is,  to  our  eye,  of  more  striking  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
favour  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  were  not  so  frequent,  and  under  this  reign, 
at  least,  they  were  but  seldom  demanded.  The  season  for^human  agency 
had  come.  Printers  and  publishers  may  do  the  rest,  and  purchasers  will 
not  be  wanting ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  unseen,  yet  overruling 
hand,  is  not  withdrawn.  That  cause  which  we  have  already  seen  weather 
many  a  gale,  will  continue  to  retain  its  own  singular  character  for  inde- 
pendence, whether  the  reigning  power  smile,  as  under  Bdward,  or  frown, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  sister.  Queen  Mary. 

With  regard  to  the  various  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures issued  from  the  press  in  the  brief  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward, we  have  already  hinted  that  no  justice  has  ever  been  don» 
to  the  subject.  To  say  nothing  of  older  historians,  even  so 
recently  as  the  year  1792,  his  readers  were  informed  by  New- 
come,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  nay,  and  as  a  proof  of  "  ear- 
nest endeavour  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  might  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified ;"  that  "  during  the  course  of  this 
reign,  that  is,"'  said  the  author,  "  in  less  than  se^en  years  and 
six  months,  eleoen  impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible 
were  published,  and  nx  of  the  New  Testament ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, paraphrased  by  Erasmus.'*'*^  This  only  shews  how 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  when  a  period  so 
heart-stirring  could  be  thus  reported ;  but  that  the  blunder- 
ing statement  should  have  been  literally  repeated  up  to  this 
hour,  and  in  our  best  introductions  to  the  study,  or  the 
translations,  of  the  Scriptures,  is  more  surprising  still. 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  that,  instead  of  seven 
years  and  a  half,  Edward  did  not  reign  quite  six  and  a  half ; 
but  how  stand  the  facts  under  this  brief  period  ?     Why,  that 


9  When  Ho  had  raisod  Laxarus  from  the  dead,  he  was  "  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave 
clothes,"  Josns  said  to  those  who  stood  by,  **  loose  him  and  let  him  go."  When,  and  after  hav' 
ing  been  "  laughed  to  scorn,"  the  dead  young  maid  arose  at  his  bidding,  and  her  spirit  came 
again  ;  He  "  commanded  than  to  give  her  meal."  As  much  as  to  say,  in  both  instances,  that 
though  raised  by  miracle,  they  were  not  to  lire  by  miracle. 

3  Nowcome's  Historical  View  of  English  Biblical  Translations,  p.  64. 
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SO  far  from  only  sia:  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
were  nearly  thirty  more;  instead  of  eleven  editions  of  the 
Bible  entire,  there  were  at  least  fourteen;  and  all  these 
within  the  space  of  less  than  six  years  and  a  half,  for  Edward 
reigned  no  longer.  In  other  words,  inst^  of  only  nineteen 
distinct  issues  of  the  Scriptures,  including  Erasmus,  as  often 
so  erroneously  reported,  we  have  ascertained  about y^y ;  and 
as  for  the  Bibles,  all  these  editions  issued  from  the  press  in 
lees  than  four  years,  or  from  August  1549  to  July  1553. 

Such  a  period,  therefore,  well  deserves  a  better  survey,  fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  several  instructive  and  memorable  results. 
With  regard  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  throughout,  at  best,  but  a  troubled  scene,  and  distin- 
guished for  bitter  persecution ;  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
when  properly  examined,  stand  altogether  unrivalled,  even 
by  any  subsequent  reign,  for  non-interference  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nay,  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  history  of  England,  it 
so  happens  that  we  have  not  another  reign  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  exhibit;  it  stands  alone.  It  is,  however,  curious 
enough,  that  the  reign  of  the  most  youthful  sovereign  that 
has  ever  since  reigned  in  Britain,  should  have  made  the 
nearest  approach,  and  promises  before  long  to  equal,  and,  it 
may  be,  far  excel  it.  We  refer  to  the  absence  of  monopoly,  and 
of  course  to  our  present  benignant  Queen  Victoria,  Mean- 
while, even  the  present  age  would  do  well  to  look  back  and 
acquire  a  little  wisdom  from  this  early  period  ;  for,  although 
a  strict  regard  to  impartiality  has  left  us  no  choice  but  to  re- 
cord other  things  of  Cranmer,  which  must  ever  be  condemned, 
he  will  now  be  entitled  to  a  meed  of  praise,  which  his  most 
partial  admirers  have  either  never  observed,  or,  at  least,  never 
marked,  as  they  might  have  done. 

As  there  was  none  of  that  arrogance  and  impiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  with  which  Henry  was  ever  insulting  his 
subjects ;  talking  to  them,  at  one  moment,  as  if  they  were 
children,  or  were  to  have  no  mind  of  their  own  ;  and  at  an- 
other, as  if  they  had  no  right  to  form  any  opinion  whatever 
for  themselves ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  great  liberty  now  pre- 
vailed in  printing  any  one  translation  already  made.  No 
change  for  the  better,  could  then  be  greater.  The  last  act 
of  the  father  was  to  brand  the  name  and  memory  of  Tyndale : 
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in  the  first  Parliament  held  by  his  son,  that  act  was  repealed, 
and  declared  to  be  "  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;''  nay, 
the  portrait  of  Edward  will  soon  be  seen  and  sold,  in  imme- 
diate conjunction  with  the  name  and  translation  of  Tyndale. 

Possessed  of  such^power  of  control  as  Granmer  now  enjoyed, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  pressed  forward 
his  own  correction  of  Tyndale^s  version,  and  in  superiority  to 
all  others.  But  there  is  no  such  personal  leaning  to  be  dis- 
covered— quite  the  reverse.  The  people  had  been  left  freely 
to  make  their  choice,  or  declare  their  preference,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  result.  Here,  then,  was  one  trait  in  GranmeFs 
character,  and  one  which  has  never  been  pointed  out,  even  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  justify  other  steps  which  cannot 
be  defended.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  altogether 
engrossed  with  ^^  his  Book  of  Homilies  and  his  Gatechism, 
with  King  Edward^^s  Service  Book,  his  Book  of  Articles,  and 
the  Beformatio  Legum,""  to  say  nothing  of  his  Parliamentary 
and  official  engagements.  This  is  granted,  for  such  inde^ 
was  the  course  he  chose  to  pursue ;  but  still,  had  Granmer 
been  disposed  to  have  interfered  with  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  certainly  could  have  found  time  to  have  both 
discovered  and  exerted  his  power.  On  the  contrary,  with  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Regency,  and  on  such  a  subject 
possessing  great  sway,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  degree 
of  candour  and  liberality  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  nay, 
never  equalled  by  any  man  in  power  ever  since. 

One  important  consequence  has  been,  that  we  are  able  now 
to  see  at  once  what  tccu  the  popular  taste.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had  been  sent  into 
England,  an  opportunity  had  at  last  presented  itself,  for  the 
people  as  such  to  speak  out,  and  say  what  they  wanted.  The 
printers  were  ready  to  print,  and  the  stationers,  as  they  were 
called,  to  sell ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  press  any  one 
translation  except  that  which  they  knew  beforehand  was  most 
likely  to  remunerate  them.  As  all  the  editions  were  indi- 
viducd  undertakings  by 'men  engaged  in  business,  they,  it 
must  be  evident,  would  print  chiefly  that  book  which  was 
most  frequently  and  eagerly  sought  after. 

That  zeal  for  the  art  of  printing  which  burst  forth  in- 
stantaneously after  Henry^s  death,  will  prepare  us  for  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  immediately  fol- 
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lowed.  This  noble  art  had  been  introduced  into  England 
under  Edward  IV.,  when  there  were  three  or  four  printers  ;* 
under  Henry  VII.  there  were  five ;  and  four  of  these  survived 
to  print  under  his  son :  but  during  his  long  reign  of  nearly 
thirty-eight  years,  not  fewer  than  forty-oije  printers  had  com- 
menced business  in  London,  or  forty-five  in  all.  Now,  the 
first  importation  of  Tyndale'^s  New  Testament  into  England 
had  taken  place,  not  till  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  about  fifty-eight  after  the  art  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  from  that  period,  of  these  forty-five  printers  not  fewer  than 
thirty-three  had  started  in  business,  and  that  eight  of  them 
were  ultimately  connected  with  printing  the  Sacred  Volume.* 
Let  us  then  now  observe  what  ensued,  as  soon  as  Henry 
had  ^'  ceased  from  troubling,'*^  and  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
Tunstal,  were  bereft  of  the  power.  Of  the  forty-five  printers 
under  Henry,  fourteen  survived  when  Edward  came  to  the 
throne.  While  his  father,  the  subject  of  loathsome  disease, 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
after  his  death,  as  many  as  eight  new  men  had  started  in 
business  as  printers.  Next  year,  however,  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eleven  more,  and  in  the  next  two,  eighteen,  besides 
six  others  in  1551  and  1552,  or  forty- three  in  all ;  raising 
the  number  of  printers  under  this  youthful  monarch  to  not 
fewer  than  fifly-seven,  in  the  brief  space  of  six  years  !  Now  if 
it  be  inquired,  what  connexion  had  all  this  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Divine  Record  ?  it  was  no  less  than  this — that  out  of 
these  fifty-seven  printers,  more  than  the  half,  or  not  fetcer 
than  thirty-onsy  and  these  the  most  respectable^  were  engaged 
either  in  printing  or  publishing  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

As  neither  London  itself^  or  the  broad  surface  of  England^  has  ever 
since  exhibited  any  thing  similar  to  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  withhold  the  names  of  those  printers  and  publishers,  who 
80  adorned  this  reign,  by  their  zeal  and  assiduity  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  Divine  Truth.  The  fourteen  men  first  mentioned  belonged 
to  Henry's  reign,  with  four  of  whom  we  are  already  familiar,  but  seven 
more  of  these  now  found  employment  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures. 


4  Into  Oxford  146B ;  WMtmlntter  about  1474 ;  London  and  St.  Albant  1480.  See  Cotton'i 
Typographical  Gaxetteer,  lecond  edition. 

ft  These  were  Berthelet,  Nycoleon,  Grafton,  Whitchurch,  Redman,  Trereris,  Petyt,  and 
Bjddle. 
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To  these  eleven  we  are  now  to  add  twenty  more,  or  at  the  least  thirty- 
one,  so  engaged.  We  give  the  year  of  their  commencing  business,  and 
the  names  in  italic  mark  the  men  who  are  known  to  have  been  employed 
in  either  printing  or  selling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
our  vernacular  tongue.  Indeed  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  both  printed 
and  sold. 


1630.  Tho.  BerthOeL 
\S3fj.  Richard  Orafton. 

1A37.  Bdward  WhiUhurcht. 

l.'»6.  Thomat  Petyt. 

1A37-  John  fFapland. 

164A.  Thomat  Baynaid. 

1541.  Will.  Middlcton. 
IMl.  Bobert  Toy. 
1543.  fViUkm  Bonham. 

1542.  Richard  Lant. 

1543.  Beginaid  fFoife. 

1544.  John  Her/orde. 

1545.  Richard  Kele. 
1515.  Michael  Lobley. 


1546-7.  John  Daye. 
1546-7.  Nicholas  Uj/U. 
1546-7.  Jolm  fFaOep. 


1547.  Richard  Jugge. 
1547-  Gualter  Lynne. 

1547.  Roger  Madoley. 
1547-  Thomas  Powell. 
1547-  WimamPouxU. 
154a  Roger  Carr. 

1548.  Humphry  PoweU. 
154a  Richard  fFper. 
IMS.  fFim<m  HyU. 
154a  Robert  Sloaghton. 
154a  John  OTerton. 
1548.  John  Otwen, 
1548.  fFUUam  Copiand. 

1548.  fViUiam  Scret. 
154a  Anth.  Scoloker. 
154a  Hagh  Singleton. 

1549.  Herfordc's  Widow. 
1540.  John  Harrington. 
1549.  tFiUiamTiUe. 
1549.  WilUam  Baldwin. 


1M9.  BoUH  Croteley. 
1549.  John  MychetL 
1549.  JiOm  CoMfOod. 

1549.  Anth.  KytMn. 

1550.  Rich.  Charlcton. 
1500.  Harrington**  Widow. 
1560.  John  Wyer. 

1660.  Andro  Hester. 
1550.  St.  Myerdman. 
1560.  Tho.  GuaUicr. 
155a  John  Turk. 
1550.  John  Kyngc. 
16S0.  John  TyMlale. 

1560.  Humphrey  Toy. 

1561.  John  Case. 
1561.  Abraham  VeaU. 
1561.  John  fryghie. 
1561.  Richard  Tottel. 
1552.  William  Riddle. 
\6S6L  Gerard  Dewes. 


Had  Edward  lived,  or  the  same  course  been  pursued,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  what  must  have  been  the  consequences.  Of  the  men  now 
mentioned,  three  had  already  carried  the  art  to  Canterbury,  Ipswich, 
and  Worcester,  and  a  fourth  to  the  capital  of  Ireland.  In  1549,  Mychcll 
at  CarUerhury  was  printing  the  Psalter  ;  at  Worcester,  Oswen  was  print- 
ing the  New  Testament  in  1548  and  1550  ;  Humphrey  PoweU,  after 
printing  the  Psalter  for  Whytchurch,  had  commenced  business  in 
Dublin  by  the  year  1551  ;  while  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  other 
substantial  men  were  concerned  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  metropolis 
itself.  Though  the  printers  in  London  may  now  amount  to  five  hundred 
in  number,  nothing  wearing  the  most  distant  approach  to  this  state  of 
things,  has  ever  been  exhibited  since.^ 

But  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  now 
furnish  us  with  another  view  of  this  memorable  period.  For 
Bibles  infolio^  there  may  have  been  not  so  much  need  as  yet, 
considering  the  number  which  had  been  printed  in  1540  and 

9  One  of  the  first  printers  who  commenced  business  in  prospect  of  Edward  mounting  Um 
throne,  rcry  well  serves  to  mark  the  crisis.  This  was  John  ZTloy,  and  his  first  publication,  tm- 
mediately  after  the  King's  death,  in  15A7.  was—"  The  sum  of  Holy  Seripturtj  imprinted  by  John 
Dayt  dwelling  in  Sepukkre't  parish,  at  the  sign  of  the  Rtiurrection  ;"  alluding  to  the  rebus  or 
derice  he  had  adopted  and  often  employed,  via.  one  youth  awaking  another  ont  of  sleep,  at  the 
moment  of  sunrise,  with  this  motto—"  AritCt  for  it  is  ha  v."  Another  man  was  Richard  Jofq^ ; 
or  two  printers,  with  whose  names  so  many  editions  both  of  the  Bible  entire,  and  the  New 
Testament,  were  now  to  be  associated.  The  latter  will  soon  print  two  of  the  smallest  and 
most  beautiful  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  in  24mo,  with  the  portrait  of  Bdward 
himself  prefixed! 
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1541 ;  for  although  Henry  had  licensed  Anthony  Marler  to 
print  for  five  years  longer,  he  was  then  over-stocked,  and  the 
sale  must  have  flagged,  as  the  wayward  monarch  only  frowned 
on  the  undertaking  ever  after.  New  Testaments,  however, 
were  in  great  request,  and  the  people  will  now  discover  which 
translation  they  preferred. 

To  our  List  of  editions  at  the  close  of  this  history  we  «re  now  under  the  ne- 
eosritj  of  referring,  hoth  for  iUnstration  and  proof.  Should  therefore  any  sb'ght 
dMcrepaney  be  disoovered,  between  any  general  statement,  and  the  editions 
there  put  down,  thon^  in  no  ease  wiU  it  affeet  our  argument  on  the  whole,  the 
reader  will  find  it  safe  to  abide  by  the  list  At  the  same  time  should  any  in- 
stance occur  it  will  be  there  noted.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  cur- 
sory surrey.  Looking  at  the  entire  period  of  sis  years  and  a  half,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  about  fifty  distinct  publications,  whether  of  the  Sacred  Yo- 
hmie  entire,  or  the  New  Testament  separately  ;  that  is,  fifteen  of  the  former^ 
and  thirty-five  of  the  latter  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  more 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

Of  Coverdale's  version  there  was  one  edition  though  in  two  issuee^  first  in 
1550  by  Andro  Hester,  and  in  155S  by  B.  Jogge.  Of  Tavemer's  version  there 
was  one,  in  five  volumes  in  1549,  and  another,  though  this  has  been  questioned, 
in  1551.  Of  Cranmer's  Bible  there  seem  to  have  been  seven  editions.  Of 
Matthew's  there  were  at  least  five ;  but  then  one  of  these,  about  to  be  mentioned, 
was  so  large  an  impression  that  it  has  been  mistaken  frequently  for  a  number 
oC  distinct  editions.  Allowing  to  each  separate  individual  embarked,  his  own 
Biblei^  there  were  not  fewer  than  eight  distinct  issues  of  this  one  editioo.  This 
would  make  twelve  in  all,  of  Matthew's. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  English  transUtion  inserted 
in  the  pan^ihrase  of  Erasmus  in  1548,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition,  at 
least  of  the  first  volume,  in  1551,  and  one  edition  generally  ascribed  to  Sir 
John  Cheke  ;  of  Cranmer's  Testament  there  appear  to  have  been  eight  editions, 
but  then  of  Tyndale's,  whether  under  his  own  name  or  that  of  Matthew,  there 
were  not  fewer  than  twenty-four,  besides  one  of  Covcrdale  corrected  by  Tyn- 
dale's  version.7 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  public  demand  had  called  for  Cranmer's  cor- 
rection of  Tyndale,  fifteen  times^  it  had  done  so  for  Tyndale's  version,  as  it 
stood,  fully  double  tfiat  number ;  and  if  six  men  were  4)onoemed  in  the  former, 
eighteen,  at  least,  were  in  the  latter. 

The  edition  to  which  we  haye  allnded,  of  Tyndale's  or  Matthew*s 
translation  in  May  1551,  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  indicative  of 
the  zeal  now  abroad,  so  unfettered  by  interference.  In  this  Bible  not 
fewer  than  nine  difi*erent  respectable  men,  printers  and  booksellers  in 
London,  were  concerned,  and  the  impression,  therefore,  must  have  been 


1  TW  flnt  TeitMnent  of  Gramner,  tbovgli  dated  Sn  15411^  m  their  jear  ran  on  to  the  SMh  of 
Jf  arch,  we  plaoe  vader  Bdwardy  ae  H  was  meet  probably  not  pabUihed  till  after  Henry's  death. 
&>  scarce  is  it,  that  we  hare  known  of  ibirty-llTe  gaineas  being  offered  for  a  copy.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Oranmei^a  next  Teelanent,  by  Whitchurch  as  printer,  not  fewer  than  eleren  rerses 
were  omitted  in  one  chapter,  ris.  Rer.  i.  9-80.  It  has  been  snrmised  that  the  book  had  been 
•called  in.  but  at  least  one  oepy  now  exists  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Oflfor. 

VOL.  If.  Q 
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a  very  large  one.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  its  kind,  pointing 
to  the  reign  of  England's  youngest  monarch.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  to  be  noted,  under  Elizabeth,  London  ever  since  has  never  furnished 
a  parallel.  The  following  is  its  title,  with  a  colophon  partly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  fact  as  now  stated  : — 

^  The  Bible,  that  is  to  aaye,  all  the  holy  Scripture  :  In  whiche  are  eontayned 
the  Olde  and  newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely  translated  into  Englishe, 
now  lately  with  great  industry  and  diligence  recognised,*'  &c.  Small 
folio.  Cdophon — **  Here  endeth  the  whole  Bible  after  the  translation  of 
Thomas  Mathew. — ImprynUd  ai  London  by  Nycolcu  Hyll^  dwelling  in 
Saynct  John's  8treete,  at  the  eoit  and  charges  of  certayne  hone$t  menne  of 
the  oeeujHicyony  whose  names  be  upon  their  bokes*' 

Separate  titles  were  printed  for  each  of  these  '^  honest  menne,"  who 
were  at  least  eight  in  number,  viz.,  John  Wyghte,  Willyam  Bonham, 
Thomas  Petyt,  Thomas  Raynolde,  Richard  Kele,  John  Walley,  Abraham 
Veale,  Robert  Toye.  The  first  and  last  three  books  are  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  ;  and  most  of  the  others,  if  not  the  whole,  have  been  seen  by  the 
writer  in  other  collections.  The  copies  with  the  names  of  Wyghte  and 
Bonham  are  said  to  be  printed  by  them,  indicative  of  their  being  part- 
ners in  the  expense  with  Hyll,  the  actual  printer.  The  others  have 
Hyll*s  name  as  printer  for  each  of  them,  or  generally,  as  in  the  above 
colophon  for  Robert  Toye ;  but  the  book  is  the  same  throughout,  though 
it  may  have  been  often  mistaken  for  three,  if  not  eight  or  nine,  different 
editions.^ 

Tyndale''s  Bibles  were  published  under  the  naraeof  Matthew ; 
but  as  for  the  New  Testament  separately,  the  name  of  William 
Tyndale  was  now  inserted  in  the  front  titles  of  fifteen  editions, 
if  not  more.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  in 
farther  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  absence  of 
all  jealousy  or  interference  on  the  part  of  Granmer,  that  the 
impressions  of  Matthew'^s  Bible  took  precedence  of  his  own  in 
point  of  time.  That  of  the  former,  by  Day  and  Seres,  was 
finished  in  August  1549,  and  that  by  Beynolde  and  Hill  in 
October;  but  Cranmer's,  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  not 
till  December  of  that  year.* 


8  It  wai,  howerer,  more  than  could  hare  been  expected  that  Buch  aconne  should  go  on  to  the 
end  without  some  itching  after  a  monopoly.  Ricuaro  Juook,  when  bordering  on  the  JaH  year 
of  Edward,  began  to  discorer  his  cupidity,  and  obtained  a  license  from  the  Priry  Coundl,  dated 
10th  June  IA52,  "  forbidding  all  other  men  "  f^om  printing  the  New  Testament  But  he  did  not 
profit  by  it,  and  his  son  will  be  plentifully  paid  back  in  the  father's  own  coin,  by' Christopher 
Barker,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Whitchurch,  too,  is  said  by  Herbert  to  hare  applied  for  a 
patent  to  print  Cranmer't  Bible  for  seven  years  I  But  if  so,  it  was  inoperatire.  Nicolas  Hyll 
printed  Cranmer  in  the.face  of  any  such  thing,  and  the  reign  of  Mary  was  at  hand. 

B  The  edition  by  Day  and  Seres  has  been  mistaken  for  Taremer's.    It  is  Tyndale's  rersion. 
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Thus,  if  a  version  ever  received  distinguished  marks  of  pub- 
lic approbation,  it  was  that  of  our  first  translator.  There  had 
been  certain  verbal  alterations  in  the  text,  whether  by  Cran- 
mer,  Coverdale,  or  Tavemer — some  of  which  were  no  improve- 
ments ;  and  so  it  now  appears  the  people  at  large  had  thought 
throughout  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  They  had  said,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  "  We  decidedly  prefer  the  ver- 
sion of  our  original  Translator,  as  he  gave  it  to  his  country.'*'' 

It  is  now,  however,  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  pre- 
ceding remarkable  course  of  events  with  regard  to  Divine 
Truth,  so  interesting  in  itself,  becomes  still  more  so,  as  prov- 
ing that,  when  the  people  were  let  alone^  they  could  act  with 
vigour  for  themselves ;  and  that  they  were  acting  well  and 
nobly,  in  a  direction  from  which  nothing  but  good  could  ensue* 
But  our  interest  is  greatly  increased  upon  observing  two  of  its 
peculiar  features,  namely,  the  dissimilarity  of  this  course  to 
every  other,  and  its  marked  independence  of  the  reigning  power. 

There  was  acinaUy  no  other  train  of  things  of  a  similar  character  un- 
der Edward  YI.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  For,  without 
plunging  into  politics,  no  sooner  do  we  turn  our  eyes  than  the  leaven  left 
by  Henry  is  to  be  seen  in  operation.  There  was  free  course  for  the  Book 
of  Qody  but  ereiywhere  else  constraint  would  now  and  then  discover 
itself.  Whether  we  turn  to  the  old  learning,  or  to  the  official  men  pro- 
fessing the  new,  or  to  heresy  itself,  properly  so  called,  it  was  still  the 
same.  No  man  in  power  conceived  of  any  remedy  save  one.  Instead  of 
reason,'argument,  and  the  exposition  of  Divine  Truth  being  left  with  Qod 
to  their  own  effects,  the  only  uUimate  resort  was  personal  constraint,  and 
even  unto  death.  The  reader  of  history  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
short-sighted  policy  pursued  towards  Mary,  the  presumptive  heir,  who 
was  sure  to  repay  the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  with  double  interest  as 
Boon  as  she  came  to  the  throne.  With  respect  to  the  characters  of  Gar- 
diner and  Bonner,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  just  deserts 
in  the  sight  of  God.  "  Their  hands  were  defiled  with  blood,  and  their 
fingers  with  iniquity  ;  their  lips  had  spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  still 
muttered  perverseness ;"  but  the  policy  pursued  by  their  opponents  was 
sure  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  By  their  course  with  Mary  and  these 
two  men  they  were  for  years  preparing  a  threefold  cord  against  another 
day,  or  rather  a  scourge  of  three  thongs,  to  be  steeped  in  their  own  blood 
and  that  of  many  more.  The  same  blind  zeal  was  displayed  in  the  la- 
mentable intolerance  of  Cranmer,  and  even  Ridley,  towards  the  zealous 
and  learned  John  Hooper,  when  actually  '<  forcing"  him  to  be  a  bishop, 
according  to  their  own  ideas  of  that  office.    Their  conduct,  too,  appears 
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much  more  reprehensible  when  contrasted  with  that  of  their  amiable  and 
youthful  King.  These  old  men  could  not  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and 
moderation,  though  tendered  to  them  even  by  the  lips  of  their  youthful 
Monarch.  Hooper  haying  objected  to  the  oath  imposed,  as  well  as  to  the 
old  priestly  garments,  Edward  himself  erased  the  exceptionable  words, 
and  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  the  garments  also.  But  no ;  ultimately 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cranmer,  Hooper  was  consigned  to  the 
Fleet  prison — although  the  dispute  had  to  be  settled  at  last  by  mutual 
concession.  Nor  did  they  stop  here — ^though,  had  Edward's  feelings  been 
consulted,  his  reign  had  never  been  stained  with  blood.  Even  the  tears 
of  the  young  Monarch  were  shed  in  yain ;  heresy  was  to  be  punished 
with  death,  and  the  names  of  Joan  of  Kent  and  of  Qeorge  Van  Pare  will 
always  recur  to  sully  the  character  of  this  otherwise  bloodless  reign.  It 
may,  however,  be  received  as  one  redeeming  point,  that  the  blood  of  not 
one  disciple  of  the  old  learning  was  shed  ;  while  the  other  events  con- 
spire to  render  the  freedom  exgoyed  as  to  the  Scriptures  only  the  more 
observable. 

Nor  is  the  dissimilarity  of  which  we  speak  less  striking,  when,  from 
men  and  things,  we  turn  to  certain  books,  proposed  to  be  enforced,  during 
this  reign,  by  royal  authority.  In  justice  to  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  let  that  of  two  others,  for  a  few  moments,  be  observed.  We  refer 
to  what  were  styled  <<  The  Articles  in  Religion,"  and  to  the  '<  Revision 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws.'*  These,  it  is  well  known,  engrossed  much  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  Cranmer  throughout  the  whole  six  years  and  a 
half,  while  other  men  were  busy,  and  left  free  to  supply  the  demand  for 
Sacred  Scripture  itself.  That  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
words  of  men  and  those  of  God,  is  a  truth  to  which  all  subscribe  ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  any  palpable  line  of  distinction  was,  by  certain 
occurrences,  now  drawn  between  them,  and  made  perfectly  apparent,  as 
a  lesson  or  monition,  to  posterity.  If  there  was,  he  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  go  below  the  surface  of  the  times  who  does  not  observe  and  record  it. 

It  was  in  the  year  1536  that ''  Articles  of  Religion  "  were  first  started 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  the  Convocation.  From  the  dexterous  and 
successful  advantage  which  such  a  mode  of  procedure  had  afforded  to 
Stephen  Gardiner  and  his  party  afterwards,  one  might  have  imagined  that 
Cranmer  by  this  time  would  have  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  but  for  his 
situation,  perhaps  he  might ;  but  the  all-sufficiency  or  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Word  itself  was  an  idea  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  in 
public  understood.  Cranmer,  indeed,  was  now  even  far  more  bent  upon 
"  Articles  "  than  ever  before.  In  1536  they  were  only  nine  in  number, 
but  they  had  now  grown  under  his  hand  to  forty-two  ! — thus  enlarging 
the  debatable  ground  to  nearly  ^ve  times  its  original  size.  But  then 
'*  it  is  remarkable,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  ''  that  though  much 
promptitude  was  shown  under  Henry  Y III.  in  drawing  up  formularies  of 
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hMtfJive  yean  were  allowed  by  hb  successor  without  any  publication  of 
this  nature."  ^^  This  extraordinary  delay,  indeed,  went  fiurther,  eyen  to 
within  a  month  of  Edward's  death  ;  nay,  the  royal  mandate  to  procure 
adhesion  by  subscription  is  dated  only  a  fortnight,  and  that  by  Cranmer 
only  eightdayth^io'n  that  oTent.  The  King's  printer  had  only  finished  the 
book  at  press,  when  all  the  labour,  not  to  say  all  the  expense,  was  in  Yun  ! 

But  how,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  could  Cranmer  thus  proceed  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success  1  Bid  he  not  see  the  youthful  Prince  daily 
and  evidently  descending  to  the  grave  ?  No  doubt  he  did,  and  the  blind« 
ing  effect  of  what  has  been  styled  ''  politic  handling*'  becomes  strikingly 
i4>parent.  The  Primate  was  dreaming  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  in  vain 
expectation  of  another  successor  to  Edward  than  the  one  appointed. 

One  obvious  advantage,  however,  of  Cranmer's  long  delay  in  printing 
these  Articles  was  this — ^that  the  public  mind  was  much  less  diverted 
from  the  sacred  page  itself ;  and  this  delay  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
appears  to  have  originated  in  little  else  than  a  mistaken  flight  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  most  feasible  explanation  which  can  be  given  is  the 
following.  For  yeurs,  and  in  conjunction  with  Philip  Mdancthon, 
Cianmer  had  dreamt  of  attempting  *^  a  Oeineral  Confession  of  Faith*'  for 
the  churches  or  communities  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  Full  of  this 
intention,  he  had  invited  certain  foreigners  to  visit  England,  as  the  most 
suitable  ox  safest  place  for  conference  at  that  period.  Melancthon,  Bui- 
linger,  and,  it  has  also  been  supposed,  Calvin  were  invited.  Cranmer 
continued,  it  is  certain,  to  press  the  subject  up  to  the  spring  of  1552, 
when  his  final  invitation  to  Melancthon,  dated  27th  March,  was  despatch- 
ed. Not  one  of  the  parties  invited,  however,  arrived  ;  and  so  Cranmer, 
despairing  of  success,  proceeded  at  last  with  his  own  ideas,  entitled 
**  The  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion."  In  May  1562,  it  was  laid  before 
Uie  Privy  Council,  who  retained  it  till  November ;  but  the  royal  authority 
was  not  signified  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  King  was  nearly  breath- 
ing his  last.  Thus,  it  is  very  observable,  the  present  '^  Articles,"  proposed 
for  ''avoiding  controversy"  and  establishing  "  concord,"  met  with  even 
less  notice  than  those  first  put  forth  under  Henry,  with  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  producing  "  peace  and  contentation."  How  much  of  morcy  had 
been  involved  in  the  people  at  large  having  all  these  years  full  and  free 
access  to  Scripture  itself,  and  the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  faith 
directly  from  that  well  of  life  or  living  water,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
This,  however,  above  all  others,  and  beyond  all  question,  had  proved  the 
crowning  mercy  of  the  times. 

The  other  book,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  ^*  Revision  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,"  met  with  no  better  success,  though  now  completed,  and 
that  chiefly  through  the  persevering  exertions  of  Cranmer.     It  was  now 


'0  Cranmcr'B  Reroiiim,  by  Jenkyns.    Prf/act. 
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above  twenty  years  since  this  revision  had  been  first  projected  in  1532  ! 
Two  years  after,  in  March  1534,  an  Act  was  passed,  empowering  Henry 
y  III.  to  nominate  commissioners,  and  enacting  that  the  canons  approved 
by  them,  if  fortified  by  the  Royal  assent  under  the  Great  Seal,  should 
be  kept  and  observed  within  the  realm.  This  Act  was  renewed  in  1536, 
and  again  in  1 544.  After  this,  and  at  last,  commissioners  were  appointed, 
a  body  of  what  they  called  Ecclesiastical  Law  was  digested,  and  a  letter 
of  ratification  prepared  for  the  King's  signature  ;  but  this  signature  was 
never  affixed.  Henry  died,  and  the  powers  granted  to  the  Crown  died 
with  him.  A  fresh  Act,  therefore,  under  Edward,  was  passed  in  1549. 
Commissioners  are  mid  to  have  been  appointed  shortly  after  ;  but  it  is 
certain  they  had  done  little,  or  rather  nothing,  as  a  new  commission  was 
issued  in  October  1551.  This  was  directed  to  eight  bishops,  eight 
divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common  lawyers,  of  whom  eight  were 
still  only  to  <'  gather  up  and  put  in  order  the  materials.'*  They  had,  of 
course,  now  not  been  pleased  with  the  former  ^'  digest,"  under  Henry, 
which  was  only  waiting  for  his  signature  ;  and  now,  under  Edward  his 
son,  after  all  these  preliminaries,  the  whole  affair  .was  intrusted  by  the 
King  to  Oranmer,  who  employed  three  others,  Taylor,  P.  Martyr,  and 
Haddon,  to  assist.  From  the  manuscript  copy,  however,  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  it  is  manifest  that  Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  the 
chief  labourers  ;  but  what  came  of  it  all  at  last  ?  We  need  scarcely 
add,  they  had  laboured  in  vain  !  <<  Such,"  says  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of 
Cranmer,  '^  such  is  the  unauthoritative  code,  often  altered,  it  appears,  in 
its  progress  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward  ;  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  be  brought  into  use  in  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  merely  reprinted  in 
that  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  at  last  ineffectually  suggested  to  public 
notice,  with  a  view  to  its  establishment,  by  Bishop  Burnet." 

In  the  providential  history,  therefore,  of  these  two  books,  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  no  line  of  distinction  could  be  more 
palpable — ^no  contrast  more  bold  and  striking.  The  undertakings  of  men, 
and  these,  let  it  be  observed,  men  in  power,  though  backed  by  royal  en- 
couragement, had  not  only  dragged  on  heavily,  but  the  ruler's  smiles 
turning  soon  away,  they,  with  the  ruler,  died.  We  have  heard  of  "  the 
voice  of  past  years,"  and  this  is  one,  not  without  signification  to  the 
present  age. 

The  reader  may  already  be  disposed  to  regard  the  contrast  as  suffi- 
ciently strong,  but  the  unbroken  or  continued  independence  of  this  cause, 
as  it  regarded  official  men,  as  well  as  books,  is  now  not  less  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  English,  has  appeared  to  be  a  separate  or  distinct  undertaking, 
carried  forward  by  a  succession  of  private  individuals,  at  their  own 
proper  cost  and  risk :  but  so  far  from  this  being  observed  to  continue 
under  Edward  VI.,  perhaps  many,  if  not  all,  have  been  accustomed  to 
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regard  the  oourse  pursued  as  quite  the  reyerse.  The  substantial  pro- 
cedure, howerer,  even  now,  was  neither  suggested,  undertaken,  or  pur- 
sued at  the  instigation  of  either  the  King  or  Privy  Council,  the  Con- 
vocation, or  the  Parliament.  It  is  true,  that  before  even  the  first  Par- 
liament was  assembled,  the  Privy  Council,  seizing  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  grounding  their  proceedings  upon  that  outrageous  Act  of  Henry's, 
by  which  the  King's  letters  were  to  carry  equal  authority  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  did  issue  certain  injunctions ;  and  by  them,  one  chapter 
of  the  Old,  and  another  of  the  New  Testament,  was  to  form  a  part  of 
public  service ;  the  parish  church,  too,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  many  of  them  were  still  destitute,  and  to 
this  was  added  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  Qospels.  But  still, 
as  in  the  year  1537,  the  Bible  was  introduced  into  England,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Convocation,  or  the  Parliament ;  even 
so  now  the  Scriptures  must  be  plentifully  printed  and  circulated.  No 
injunctions  were  issued  on  this  subject.  There  was  no  royal  proclama- 
tion. Nor  must  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  have  a  voice  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  first  year 
of  Edward^s  reign,  or  1547,  when  a  certain  bill,  bearing  on  the  subject, 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  failed.  And  when  the  capricious, 
nay  pro&ne  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Volume  by  that  Assembly,  as  well 
as  by  the  Convocation,  is  remembered,  every  one  must  see  the  propriety 
of  their  not  being  allowed  now  to  interfere,  in  the  way  of  hollow,  though 
professed  favour.  No,  the  cause  had  stood  th^  battle  and  the  breeze,  with- 
out their  hypocritical  firiendship,  before  Edward  was  bom ;  and  it  ¥rill 
do  so  again,  when  these  men  are  either  gone  to  the  grave,  or  have  basely 
changed  sides,  as  many  of  them  did  in  a  few  years.  This  Parliament 
may  frown  upon  the  sanguinary  Acts  of  the  late  King,  and  especially 
on  that  which  so  absurdly  and  cruelly  restrained  the  uaefvl  classes  from 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  must  proceeed  no  farther.  They  might 
brand  the  deeds  of  the  preceding  Senate,  by  repealing  the  statutes  they 
had  dared  to  pass ;  but  as  for  the  positive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
must  not  wisely  enjoy  any  credit  for  enforcing  it.  They  must  not  legis- 
late. The  subject  was  mooted,  it  is  true,  but  it  seems  as  if  this  had  been 
intended  only  to  show  more  visibly  to  posterity,  the  independence  which 
we  have  observed  all  along.  Upon  Tuesday  the  15th  of  November,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  was  introduced,  by  whom  is  not  stated,  though 
Oranmer  was  present,  *^  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;''  but  it  actu- 
ally never  reached  a  second  reading,  nor  was  any  such  measure  even 
hinted  throughout  the  reign.^*  Legislation  was  once  proposed,  but  it 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  although  there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament — no 
Act  of  Convocation — no  imperative  injunctions — no  new  translation — 


•  <  See  the  Lord*'  Jonmals,  p.  S97. 
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no  new  false  title  pages,  similar  to  the  profile  mockery  of  Henry^i 
dajSy  there  was,  so  fiur  as  one  individual  joath  was  concerned,  something 
of  £Ebr  different  and  better  effect,  and  more  congenial  with  God's  own 
glorious  purpose  and  design — Edwarcts  ovm  visible  and  marked  venera- 
tion for  the  Sacred  Record  iteetf. 

The  cause,  therefore,  continues  to  stand  out  before  us,  as 
the  spontaneous  act  of  individual  enterprise,  in  reply  to  the 
voluntary  and  urgent  calls  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
especially  for  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  They  were 
anxious  to  proceed  according  to  the  good  old  French  maxim, 
^'  Laissez  nous  faire"" — Leave  us  to  act;  and  the  Gt)vemment 
was,  providentially,  strong  enough  to  comply.  For  many 
years,  it  is  true,  the  votes  or  voice  of  Parliament  could  have 
formed  no  index  whatever  to  the  consent  or  non-consent  of 
the  people  at  large.  From  the  way  in  which  members  were 
summoned,  or  both  Houses  constituted,  this  was  impossible ; 
but  then,  at  the  same  time,  both  Houses  were  most  obsequi- 
ous, and  had  wavered  with  the  Crown.  Now,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  only  the  more  observable,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  should  become  conspicuous  for  non-interfer- 
ence^  when  the  King  himself  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  though  unconsciously^  the  House 
was  witnessing  to  posterity  the  benefits  which  ensue  from  not 
touching  with  this  subject.  Of  these  benefits,  we  have  al- 
ready given  substantial  evidence ;  and  the  reader  will  be  still 
more  struck,  when  he  turns  to  the  particular  statement  of  all 
these  precious  volumes,  in  our  list  at  the  close  of  this  work. 
Meanwhile,  no  one  could  desire  more  evident  proofs,  in  long 
succession,  of  a  ^^  separated  cause,'*'*  a  sacred  undertaking ; 
and  these,  too,  present  themselves  at  a  period,  when  the 
unprincipled  changes  perpetually  occurring,  whether  in  the 
Privy  Council  or  the  Parliament,  were  loudly  saying  of  every 
other  department — "  it  is  but  the  cause  of  men,  of  fallible 
and  changing  men.'** 

Here,  then,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  brief,  but 
memorable  reign ;  and  it  certainly  becomes  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  from  the  facts  already  stated  ;  for  in  this  one  point 
of  view,  there  has  been  no  reign,  of  a  similar  character,  ever 
since.  In  contrast,  too,  with  Edward's  immediate  predeces- 
sor, far  from  any  thing  to  repel  in  the  young  Prince,  there  is 
much  to  invite  our  love  and  admiration.     Whatever  was  ob- 
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jectionable  dariDg  his  sway — of  which  there  were  more  steps 
than  one  or  two — an  enlightened  judgment  will  ever  ascribe 
to  his  Ministers ;  for,  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  and 
&ded  so  soon,  he  stood  like  an  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  if  not  as  a  lily  among  thorns.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  precocity  of  his  talents,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  exag- 
gerated, though  he  must  have  been  more  than  usually  intel- 
ligent, there  was  his  strong  aversion  to  the  shedding  of 
blood,  which  so  painfully  places  Goodrich,  and  Granmer,  and 
even  Ridley,  before  us ;  but,  above  all,  his  profound  and  often 
expressed  veneration  for  the  Sacred  Volume  itself.  It  was 
this  that  brought  him  so  near  to  the  character  of  Josiah  of  old, 
though  even  yet  so  much  younger  than  the  Jewish  monarch, 
when  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  read  before  him. 

But,  lo  !  the  clouds  are  gathering  ;  the  young  King,  to  the 
grief  of  many,  and  these  certainly  the  best  in  the  land,  is  seen 
to  be  slowly  descending  to  the  grave ;  and  all  the  enemies  of 
Divine  Truth  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  begin  to  rally  and  look 
up.  A  lurid  gloom  begins  to  settle  on  the  realm.  A  time  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  of  banishment  and  blood,  is  at  hand. 
But  there  was  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel, 
against  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  foreseen.  We  must 
enter  the  storm,  and  there,  even  there,  delight  to  trace  once 
more,  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Most  High,  over  his  own  Word. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July  1553, 
that  Edward  died  of  consumption.  His  favourite  and  inse- 
parable friend,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  had  him  in  his  arms,  when 
he  suddenly  exclaimed — "  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  take  my  spirit !"  He  instantly  expired,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-two  days.  Few 
kings  have  fEillen  so  soon ;  far  fewer  still,  as  safe ;  and  per- 
haps none  in  English  history  more  sincerely  lamented,  by  dis- 
cerning survivors.  Under  such  counsellors  he  might  have 
been  corrupted.     He  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 

Before  King  Edward  was  interred  at  Westminster,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  there  had  abready  occurred  great  changes  ;  and  that  storm  had 
commenced,  which  was  to  end  only  with  the  reign  then  begim.  Had 
the  short  rule  of  the  deceased  Prince,  been  one  of  only  unmixed  good, 
the  judgment  which  now  fell  upon  England  for  about  five  years,  would 
have  been  inscrutable.  The  reign  of  Mary  having  been  so  awfully 
tempestuous,  has  always  been  designated  as  tyrannical  and  bloody  ;  but 
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since  it  did  occur,  the  judgment,  as  a  national  one,  must  have  been 
righteous.  Qod  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men.  Before  leaving  the  present  reign,  therefore,  the  reason,  or  pro- 
curing cause,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  six  years  and  a  half  which  had 
now  passed  away.  By  how  much  the  following  years  were  severe,  the 
preceding  only  demand  the  more  attention. 

The  Prv&y  Council  of  the  deceased  King,  therefore,  on  whom  the 
executive  power  had  rested,  and  the  nation,  as  such,  equally  require 
notice.  With  regard  to  the  first  party,  they  had  rendered  themselves 
notorious,  as  a  set  of  men  fighting  for  their  own  individual  interests. 
But  whatever  might  be  reprehensible  at  other  times — and  there  was  not 
a  little— it  is  curious  enough,  that  if  we  fix  our  eye  only  upon  fifteen 
days,  or  even  only  three,  at  the  commencement,  and  twelve,  or  only  two, 
at  the  close  of  their  sway,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  all  was  not 
right,  in  the  sight  of  either  God  or  man.  Over  the  first  three  days, 
there  has  long  hung  a  degree  of  mystery  which  has  puzzled  all  our  pre- 
vious historians.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  remarked  that  the  delay  of 
three  days  in  officially  announcing  the  death  of  Heniy  YIII.,  would  be 
regarded,  in  our  time,  as  a  piece  of  daring  presumption  ;  but  what  these 
men,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  associates,  were  doing,  in  the  course 
of  these  days  has  been  the  question,  and  no  one  could  inform  us  till 
veiy  recently.  The  validity  of  Henry's  will  has  been  often  canvassed, 
but  whatever  was  its  character,  it  turns  out  that  this  State  document 
was  in  the  EarPs  private  keeping,  and  that  no  Privy  Counsellor  could 
even  see  it,  until  he  sent  the  key  from  Hertford,  where  he  was,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  London,  and  twenty-five  hours  after  Henry  had 
breathed  his  last.  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  King  died,  early  on 
Friday  the  28th  of  January  1547,  Hertford  had  proceeded  to  this  place, 
as  Edward  was  there  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  other  executors  is  dated 
from  thence  '^  between  three  and  four  in  the  (next)  morning."^'  Forty- 
four  hoiirs  more  pass  away,  and  Hertford,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night,  is  only  at  Enfield,  still  ten  miles  distant  from  town.  Both  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  (not  Mary,)  were  under  his  care,  and  here  he  first  in- 
formed these  children,  of  their  fother^s  death.  Elizabeth  was  left  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock  on  Monday  that  Edward 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower  ;  the  decease  of  the  monarch  not  having  been 
communicated  to  Parliament  till  they  assembled  that  day.  On  Tuesday, 
or  the  first  of  February,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  arrived  at  the 
Tower,  to  bow  the  knee  before  their  young  Sovereign  ;  and  to  hear  from 


i>  Though  Parliament  was  of  conne  dissolved  hj  the  King's  death,  it  met  next  day,  or  Satur- 
day, and  proceeded  to  husincss !  This  not  only  gare  time  to  the  Jnnto,  but  Paget  seems  to  have 
been  trying  to  take  care  of  himself.  Besides  other  bnsines*  there  was  a  "  Bill  for  assuring  cer- 
tain lands  to  Sir  William  Paget,  Secretary  to  the  King's  Majesty."— and  the  King's  M^esty 
dtady  thirty  hours  before  Ihcy  met !  They  then  ADJoimNBO  to  Mottdajf,  which  was  to  serre  fo 
carrying  on  the  delusion. 
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Wriotheslj,  M  Chancellor,  the  purport  of  his  £Ebther*8  will  and  testa- 
ment.^^ The  deed,  as  far  as  declared,  of  course  exactly  served  the  design 
of  Hertford  and  his  party ;  for  what  had  they  actually  done  ?  They  had 
opened  the  vriUy  before  either  the  King  or  the  Parliament  were  informed 
of  Henry's  death,  and  had  held  consultation  what  portions  were  to  be 
communicated  !  Thus  while  Parliament  and  the  nation  beliered,  or 
were  left  to  suppose,  that  their  SoTcreign  was  still  alive,  all  the  intended 
measures  were  already  fixed,  and  by  a  fEkction  to  whom  no  resistance 
could  be  made.  In  short,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  already  regarded 
IS  Protector  by  his  fellows,  three  days  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
was  announoed.^^ 

There  is  no  occasion  here,  however,  for  going  on  in  detaiL  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Hertford,  who  was  soon  created  Duke  of  Somerset ;  of  the 
Lord- Admiral  Baron  Seymour,  his  brother ;  and  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  well  known.  The  two 
former  had  perished,  and  the  last  is  now  about  to  die,  on  the  scaffold. 
But  if  the  first  steps  taken  under  Edward  were  wrong,  the  last  were 
much  worse.  If  Henry's  last  will  was  valid,  and  it  had  been  read  as 
their  guide,  great  freedoms  had  been  used  with  it,  by  these  Counsellors, 
at  the  beginning ;  but  they  finished,  by  putting  it  aside  altogether ! 
The  duplicity  practised  in  both  cases,  serves  to  show  the  ambition  with 
which  they  were  filled.^^  To  their  crooked  and  short-sighted  policy  was 
then  ultimately  sacrificed,  one  of  the  loveliest,  the  best  educated,  and 
most  refined  young  women  in  all  England — Lady  Jane  Qrey,  the  illus- 
trious daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Queen  of  ten  days.  She  had 
been  married  only  in  May  to  Lord  Quilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the 


i>  Her*  we  may  at  well  take  leare  of  tbb  unprincipled  and  cruel  man,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Immediatelj  alter  Henry's  funeral,  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  Peers  at  Edward's  coro- 
nation, WRIOTHKSI.V  was  elerated  to  be  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Fitawilliam,  the  last  Earl, 
harlnff  died,  a.  p.  in  1543.  Perhaps  the  new  Peer  had  been  congratulating  himself  on  being 
through  the  storm,  as  through  he  was,  had  he  not  immediately  brought  another  on  himself;  for 
the  first  bnstnesa  of  importance  after  the  coronation  was  bis  &1I.  Retaining  his  oflBce  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  appointed  three  deputies  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
act  for  him  there.  The  Judges  decided  that  he  had  thus  forfeited  his  office,  and  become  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  His  passion  at  this  decision  arailed  him  nothing,  and  his  insolence 
to  Hertford,  then  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord-Protector,  completed  his  ruin.  Crumwell  had 
possessed  an  Earldom  little  more  than  three  months,  but  the  new  Earl  of  Southampton  was  in 
disgrace  by  that  day  month  on  which  Henry  died.  The  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  he  was 
put  under  arrest,  and  not  relloTed  till  the  SDth  of  June,  after  entering  on  a  recognisance  of 
i.'4000  to  pay  whaterer  fine  should  be  imposed.  Recorering  his  influence  in  some  degree,  he 
became  the  hope  of  his  party,  but  by  the  end  of  1549  he  prcdpitatoly  left  the  Court ;  and.  ac- 
cording to  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  fearing  lest  he  should  come  to  some  shameful  end, 
poisoned  himself,  or  pined  away  for  thought."  From  whatever  cause,  he  died  on  the  30th 
of  July  155a 

14  It  is  to  Mr.  Tytler  that  we  have  been  recently  indebted  for  these  particulars,  in  his  '*  Eng- 
land under  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary."  Vol.  L,  pp.  15-19.  The  information  is  con- 
tained in  original  manuscripts,  only  now  first  printed. 

>>  The  objections  of  the  young  and  dying  King  to  sot  aside  his  father's  will,  and  so  injure  bin 
sisters,  are  not  upon  record ;  but  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Northumberland '« 
wicked  ambition,  and  of  sophijitry  no  less  wicki-d,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sympathised  with 
the  schemes  of  the  Duke. 
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Duke  of  Northumberland.  When  poor  Jane,  like  a  deToted  Tictim,  was 
carried  in  state  procession,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  July,  it  was  intended 
that  Law  and  Govermnent,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Nobility 
and  Clergy,  should  all  appear  to  be  in  her  fEiyour  ;  but  though  the  con- 
oourse  was  great,  it  was  merely  to  see  the  pageant ;  there  was  only  faint 
praise  from  the  people,  and  but  few  acclamations  ;  nor  had  the  feeling 
of  the  better  orders  been  at  all  consulted.  At  that  moment,  indeed, 
Mary,  little  else  than  a  lonely  fugitiye,  and  fled  to  Framlingham  Castle, 
might  seem  unlikely  ever  to  be  Queen  of  England  ;  but  a  few  days  only 
passed  away,  when  the  enchantment  of  those  who  had  sought  to  disin- 
herit her  was  dissolved.  In  one  week  Henry's  eldest  daughter  found 
herself  supported  by  forty  thousand  men,  foot  and  horse,  at  their  own 
expense,  without  costing  her  a  crown  piece  !  The  enthusiasm  was  ex- 
cessive, and  characteristic  ;  so  that  when  Mary  was  proclaimed  at  Paul's 
Cross,  the  very  next  week,  or  Wednesday  the  19th,  it  was  amidst  accla- 
mations from  the  multitude,  which  drowned  the  voice  of  the  heralds  ! 
If  Cranmer,  therefore,  and  Ridley  too,  as  well  &b  some  others,  would  sit 
in  council  with  such  men,  and  would  '^  go  in  with  dissemblers,"  they 
must  now  abide  the  consequences  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  event 
was  hailed,  forcibly  points  us  to  the  people  at  large,  or  the  state  of  the 
nation  as  such. 

We  have  witnessed  it  is  true,  a  very  remarkable  progress 
in  the  diffusion  of  Divine  Truth ;  but  we  have  also  seen  that 
this  was  effected,  not  by  the  encouragement  or  sanction  of 
Parliament,  nor,  of  course,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  as 
such  in  any  form  ; — no  :  the  cause  itself,  though  in  the  king- 
dom, was  not  of  the  kingdom  ;  since  no  rulers  in  Europe  had 
discovered  greater  hostility  to  Divine  Revelation.  The  pre- 
sent convulsion,  therefore,  though  only  the  commencement  of 
a  storm,  served  at  once  to  clear  the  moral  atmosphere,  and 
forcibly  distinguish  between  the  passions  of  men,  and  the 
cause  of  Gx)d.  It  enables  us,  even  now,  to  see,  with  far  greater 
precision,  the  actual  state  of  things. 

As  there  had  been  a  separate  und^rtaJcing^  which  we  have 
descried  all  along,  so  it  now  appeared,  as  the  consequence, 
that  there  had  existed  a  separate  people^  not  to  be  identified  or 
mingled  up  with  any  intrigue  of  the  times.  So  far  as  the  human 
mind  was  concerned,  the  changes  which  had  ensued,  from  the 
first  step  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  until  now,  were  not  national 
changes.  The  nation,  as  such,  though  so  long  and  singularly 
visited  by  Divine  Truth,  cared  not  for  it ;  and  still  clinging 
to  its  old  ceremonies  and  habits,  leaped  at  the  prospect  of 
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foiling  back  into  its  long  repose  under  the  shade  of  fiome. 
As  a  warning  to  the  age,  therefore,  and  especially  to  posterity, 
to  dittinguisk  thinffs  that  differ^  some  fearful  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion was  demanded,  and  this  must  no  longer  be  withheld. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Almighty  had  so  mercifully  done  for 
England  was  analogous  to  that  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Scripture  itself,  was  done  by  Him,  "  at  the  first,^^  when  He 
did  ^'  ^oiwt  the  ncUions^  to  take  out  of  them^  a  people  for  his 
namer  Such  a  people,  however  despised  and  trampled  on, 
we  haye  beheld  in  England,  in  the  days  of  John  Fryth,  and 
before  then.  Some  of  the  best  among  them  we  have  seen  by 
the  light  of  those  fires,  which  the  enemy  had  kindled;  and  they 
had  been  increasing  in  numbers  all  along.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  the  war  had  commenced  against  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself^  without  even  knowing  the  translator ;  and  it  went  on 
against  all  who  imported,  received,  or  retained  it.  Under 
the  reign  of  his  son,  it  had  been  plentifully  printed,  purchased, 
and  read  ;  and  it  will  now  become  a  decided  proof  oi  progress^ 
however  heart-rending  in  detail,  that  the  persecution  about 
to  commence  was  to  be  against  all  who  had  believed  its  con- 
tents, and  held  its  sacred  truths  to  be  more  precious  than 
life  itself.  This,  however,  in  the  end,  will  materially  further 
the  cause  of  Divine  Truth,  not  retard  it. 


SECTION  11.     REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

A  EEIGN,  DIBC0TEBI50  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OP  THB  NATION,  AS  SUCH  ;  BUT 
ONE,  HOWBVBB  PAINTUL  IN  ITS  DETAILS,  WHICH  SO  FAB  FROM  RETARBINQ 
THB  PB00BB8S  OF  BIYINB  TBUTH,  ONLY  DEEPENED  THE  IMPBE88I0N  OF 
ITS  VALUE  ;  AND  AS  IT  BECAME  THE  OCCASION,  80  IT  AFFORDED  THE 
OPPORTUNITT  FOB  THE  SACBED  S0BIPTUBE8  BBING  OIYEN  AFBBBH  TO 
ENGLAND,  MOBB  CABBFULLT  BEYISED-— THE  EXILES  FBOM  THE  KINGDOM 
PROVING,  ONCE  MORE,  ITS  GREATEST  BENBFACT0B8. 

)P0N  the  6th  of  July  1563,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  reigned  as  Sovereign  alone  for  one  year. 
Afterwards,  allied  by  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Queen 
died  in  less  than  four  years  and  four  months,  on  the  17th  of 
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November  1558.  This  reign  throughout,  has  been  all  along, 
and  generally  regarded  as  a  portion  of  English  history  dis- 
tinguished by  little  else  than  the  shedding  of  blood.  Few, 
however,  have  sufficiently  observed,  that  this  blood-shedding 
for  opinions  held,  did  not  commence  till  February  1555,  or 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mary  held  the  sceptre. 
And  if  this  fact  has  been  but  slightly  regarded,  fewer  still 
have  ever  noticed  its  bearing  on  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  those 
who  prized  it. 

That  Volume,  printed  for  a  period  of  fully  ten  years  on  the 
Continent^  had  been  very  strangely  introduced  into  England ; 
or  in  a  manner  which  must  ever  distinguish  it,  historically, 
among  all  other  European  versions.  Yet  now,  as  if  to  fix  the 
eye  upon  it  still  more  intensely,  it  was  about  to  be  carried 
abroad,  or  back  to  that  same  Continent  from  whence  it  first 
came,  and  by  all  such  as  valued  the  boon,  above  their  neces- 
sary food.  Yes,  now,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  already  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  the  first 
Bible  printed  on  English  ground  had  left  the  press  fourteen 
years  ago,  as  many  copies  as  could  be,  must  be  carefully  con- 
cealed at  home,  and  even  built  up^  as  they  actually  were,  and 
the  rest  must  be  carried  abroad  !  For  years  that  were  past, 
the  people  had  read  those  Oracles  of  God  on  English  ground, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the  Continent :  they 
must  now,  scattered  all  over  that  Continent  itself^  read  the 
volumes  which  had  been  printed  in  the  metropolis  of  their  native 
island  !  Formerly,  they  perused  at  home,  what  came  from 
abroad;  they  must  now  read  beyond  seas,  what  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  at  home.  No  doubt,  also,  copies  which  had 
been  printed  on  the  Continent,  were  then  carried  back  to  it. 
Still,  however,  time  must  be  afforded  for  escape.  The  wind 
of  persecution  being  restrained,  that  it  should  not  blow  on  the 
land  for  fully  a  year  and  a-half,  those  who  valued  the  truth 
of  God,  carrying  with  them  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  their 
highest  treasure,  soon  departed  by  hundreds,  as  best  they 
could.  The  clouds  were  gathering  over  England,  a  time  of 
trouble  and  rebuke  to  a  nation,  which,  as  such,  had  too  long 
"  despised  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"'  was  at  hand ;  yet  could 
those  who  fled,  have  seen  only  a  few  years  before  them,  they 
might  have  sung  in  concert  over  the  result,  as  they  were 
sailing  to   the   different   seaports    to  which   they   fled    for 
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shelter.     But  the  preface  or  introduction  to  this  fiery  trial 
first  demands  notice. 

The  Privy  Council  of  Edward  had  concluded  his  reign^  as  they  began 
ity  by  a  course  of  dissimulation.  But  they  were  not  now  to  succeed  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  had  placed  double  guards  to  maintain 
greater  secrecy,  and  then  tried  to  conceal  the  King's  death  for  two  days. 
But,  what  was  much  worse,  they  had  sent  a  &lse  letter  to  Mary,  the 
heir,  at  least  by  her  father's  will,  which  they  formerly  professed  to 
follow,  saying  that  "  her  brother  was  very  ill,  and  earnestly  desired  the 
comfort  of  her  presence."  This  foolish  expedient  to  inveigle  the  Princess, 
and  get  her  in  their  power,  only  served  as  a  sure  token  to  confirm  her 
suspicion  of  a  plot.  Under  the  impression  of  fair  dealing,  she  had  at 
first  actually  set  out  from  Hunsden  in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  by  the  time 
she  was  only  eight  miles  on  her  way,  or  seventeen  from  London,  she  was 
met  at  Hoddesdon  by  her  goldsmith,  sent  direct  from  town.  He  in- 
formed her  distinctly  of  the  hour  of  her  brother's  death.  Somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  quarter  from  whence  the  information  came,  the  Prin- 
cess ruminated  for  a  little  while  ;  but  the  snare  was  broken,  and,  with 
constitutional  firmness  of  mind,  she  immediately  bent  her  way  towards 
Sawston,  near  Cambridge.^  Early  next  morning,  and  seated  behind  the 
servant  of  the  proprietor,  Sir  John  Huddleston,  Mary  had  left ;  but  they 
were  not  out  of  sight  of  Sawstonhall,  before  it  was  in  flames.^  Passing 
through  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  she  got  to  Eenninghall,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.^  From  thence,  next  day,  or  the  9th, 
she  addressed  the  Lords  of  Cotmcil,  claiming  the  Crown.  Very  foolishly 
for  themselves,  and  as  full  of  infatuation  as  ever,  they  replied  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Although  Mary  was  now  to  ascend  the  throne, 
in  terms  of  a  will,  parU  of  which  they  could  read  aloud,  as  law,  when 
these  answered  their  own  ambitious  views  ;  they  now,  in  no  measured 
terms,  addressed  their  correspondent,  as  an  illegitimate  daughter,  by  the 
everlasting  laws  of  Qod  ;  though  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  certainly  not  even 
proclaimed  till  next  day.  To  this  reply  were  affixed  the  names  of 
twenty-three  members  of  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Cranmer's, 
for  to  all  these  proceedings  he  had  been  a  party.  If  they  thus  yet 
dreamt  of  intimidating  the  future  Queen,  never  had  men  so  reckoned 
without  their  host.    Destitute  of  money,  without  an  army,  or  even  ad- 


1  It  is  vorthy  of  tpecial  notice,  that  Mary  was  indebted  for  timely  warning,  not  to  any 
gentleman  of  the  ofd  learning,  but  to  one  profeieedly  of  the  new.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton ; 
and  it  was  this  that  made  her  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Sir  N.  was  not  only  a  friend  to  legitimacy, 
bnt  an  enemy  to  Northamborland  and  all  his  ambitions  projects. 

>  The  house  was  rebnilt  for  Sir  John,  at  least  the  Qacen,  says  Fnller,  "  bestowed  the  bigger 
part  of  Cambridge  Castle  upon  him,  with  the  stones  whereof  he  bailt  his  £air  house  in  this 
county. **  Thb  ancient  family  is  represented  at  present  by  Richard  Huddleston,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  in  1834  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon. 

*  The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  still  in  prison,  bnt  restored  to  him  soon  after  this. 
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Tifiers,  on  the  mommg  of  the  11  th,  Mary,  on  horseback,  with  her  female 
attendants,  set  off  for  Framlingham  Castle,  twenty  miles  &rther  distant 
from  London,  to  be  still  nearer  the  coast,  in  case  of  any  disaster  ;  but 
the  moment  she  entered  it,  she  appears  to  have  acted  at  least,  as  if  the 
undisputed  Sovereign  of  England.  A  courage  and  self-possession  were 
displayed,  on  which  the  deluded  Counsellors  had  never  calculated.  They 
proclaimed  Lady  Jane  to  be  Queen,  in  London,  on  the  10th  ;  it  was  but 
the  second  day  after,  when  Maiy  ordered  her  own  proclamation  on  the 
12th  at  Norwich  ;  and  remaining  where  she  was,  immediately  formed  a 
Council  out  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  abready  resorted  to  her  presence. 
Finding  herself  before  the  end  of  July  surrounded  by  an  army,  which 
had  cost  her  nothing,  so  eager  were  the  people  to  support  her  claims, 
she  moved  forward  from  the  old  Castle  on  the  31st,  towards  London. 
Her  progress  was  but  one  continued  triumph,  for  she  had  been  pro- 
claimed even  in  London,  so  early  as  the  19th.  Her  grand  oppon^it^ 
Northumberland,  had  joined  the  people  in  doing  the  same  thing  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  Lady  Jane,  with  her  husband,  were  now  in 
the  Tower.  On  her  way,  Queen  Mary  had  been  met  at  Ipswich  by  Cecil, 
the  future  Lord  Burleigh,  whose  character  has  recently  suffered  so  mudi, 
as  a  time-server.  As  one  of  the  Counsellors  whose  names  were  affixed 
to  the  preceding  letter,  he  was  the  first  to  approach.  He  secured  his 
own  personal  safety,  and  afterwards  bowed  to  the  magic  of  ''  the  old 
learning,"  but  could  never  obtain  office  under  the  present  Queen.  On 
the  3d  of  August  Mary  entered  her  capital,  and  going  direct  to  the 
Tower,  at  once  a  palace  and  a  prison,  she  immediately  released  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  €hirdiner,  and  Tunstal,  or  three  men  with  whom  the  reader 
has  been  long  familiar.  Gardiner  was  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council  the 
second  day  after,  and  the  Queen  remained  in  the  Tower  till  after  her 
brother's  funeral. 

The  lingering  decline  of  Edward's  health,  who  had  never  fully  re- 
covered the  effect  of  small-pox  and  measles  in  the  spring  of  1562,  had 
certainly  given  timely  warning  of  the  approaching  tempest ;  but  those 
strange  proceedings  of  his  Council,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  were 
directly  calculated  to  beguile  certain  parties  into  false  repose.  Even 
Cranmer  seems  to  have  pleasingly  deceived  himself.  For  surely  he 
could  never  have  issued  those  '^  Articles"  of  his  for  signature,  by  an 
official  mandate,  only  a  few  days  before  Edward  expired,  except  he  had 
imagined  that  there  was  nothing  but  plain  sailing  before  him  ;  and  that 
the  present  Queen  would  never  ascend  the  throne.  At  all  events,  few 
persons  seem  to  have  yet  left  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  friends  of  Divine 


*  Of  all  the  CottOMllon  who  had  so  replied  to  the  Qneen,  only  two  snfifered;  Noilhiimber> 
land  himself,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  Cranmer,  though  arrayed,  was  pardoned,  but  retained  in 
prison.  Some  lime  elapfted  before  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Dudley,  the  rictims  of 
this  ambitions  Council. 
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Truth  were  now  to  be  divided  into  two  bands  ;  namely,  those  who  were 
able  and  inclined  to  escape  persecution  by  flight,  and  those  who  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  leave  the  country. 

Many,  unquestionably,  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances, had  this  new  made  Queen  immediately  stepped  into  blood,  the 
consequences,  dreadful  as  they  ultimately  were,  would  have  been  far 
more  so:  but  although  she,  vrithout  disguise,  will  soon  discover  her 
political  intentions,  much,  very  much  of  the  restraining  mercy  of  God 
was  to  be  first  displayed. 

Communication  must  now  first  be  held  with  Rome  once  more,  the 
ancient  magazine  of  persecution  ;  and  the  last  Cardinal  that  was  ever 
to  visit  England,  must  first  arrive  from  thence,  before  ever  blood  will 
b^;in  to  flow  freely.  In  the  meanwhile,  Maiy,  though  firmly  fixed  in 
her  principles  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  something  more,  found  herself 
placed  in  a  singular  and  anomalous  position,  owing  to  the  strange 
movements  and  wild  ambition  of  her  &ther.  In  consequence  of  these, 
the  gentlemen  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  whatever  they  might  say,  could  no 
longer  boast  of  their  unity.  They  were  now  divided,  very  distinctly 
divided,  into  two  bands.  There  were  those  who  longed  for  full  alliance 
with  Rome :  there  were  those  who  strongly  deprecated  this,  and  who, 
though  still  drawing  their  faith  fr^m  abroad^  wished  the  Sovereign  at 
hmu  to  be  their  only  Head  upon  earth.  The  very  Sovereign  herself  en- 
tertained scruples  on  this  subject,  but  here  was  even  Stephen  Gardiner, 
and  about  to  be  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  who  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  averse  from  any  re-union  with  the  Pontiff,  except  simply  as  a 
foreign  prelate.  Mary,  who  could  refer  to  the  BiJtlty  when  it  answered 
her  views  or  inclination,  pled  Scripture  in  her  &vour.  '^  Women,"  said 
she,  ^  I  have  read  in  Scripture  are  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  Church. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  your  Church  should  have  a  dumb  head." 

There  were  tvro  measures  now  in  prospect,  in  the  way  of  alliance,  to 
both  of  which,  in  succession,  the  Queen  was  secretly,  but  firmly  in- 
clined. The  first  was  full  alliance  with  Rome ;  the  next,  alliance  by 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  To  the  first,  a  strong  party  stood  op- 
posed ;  to  the  second,  the  nation  entire ;  and  certainly  her  Majesty  dis- 
covered no  inferior  tact  in  accomplishing  both,  though  to  her  own  con- 
fusion, or  ultimate  heart-felt  vexation. 

Thus,  however,  it  was,  that  while  waiting  for  Rome,  a  breathing  time 
was  granted,  for  escape.  Many  in  those  days  might  well  ponder,  and 
most  probably  did,  over  what  had  been  said  long  ago,  in  reference  to 
another  and  diflerent  pause  or  crisis.  ''  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where 
it  ought  not,  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains." 
And  although  London  was  not  Jerusalem,  nor  England  Judea,  the  voice 
of  Providence  was  sufficiently  distinct.     It  was  now  heard  and  obeyed, 

VOL,  II.  R 
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as  we  shall  see  preseuilj.  But  above  all,  whether  this  remarkable  pause, 
or  restraint  from  personal  violence,  was  not  also  a  distinct  demonstration 
m  favour  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  tongue,  we  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  before  the  reign  is  ended. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  notable  men  who  were  not  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  flight,  and  although  Mary  had  been  so  singularly  indebted 
to  Throckmorton,  a  gentleman  professedly  of  the  new  learning,  for  her 
own  personal  deliverance  from  the  snare  laid  for  herself ;  that  learning 
was  not  to  obtain  any  favour  from  her,  the  moment  she  felt  herself 
securely  seated.  It  was  in  fact  only  four  days  after  her  brother's  inter- 
ment, when  she  had  very  distinctly  expressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  London  what  were  her  sentiments  and  intentions  ;  and  these 
they  delivered  in  the  following  terms — "  Albeit  her  Grace's  conscience  is 
staid  (or  fixed)  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meaneth  graciously,  not 
to  compel  and  constrain  other  men's  consciences,  otherwise  than  God 
shall,  as  she  trusteth,  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  that 
she  is  in,  through  the  opening  of  his  word  by  godly,  virtuous  and  learned 
preachers."^  At  the  same  time  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not  to  allow  any 
open  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Churches,  or  preaching  by  the  cur- 
ates, without  her  special  license,  which,  of  course  she  never  granted. 

Upon  leaving  the  Tower  for  her  palace  at  Richmond,  but 
a  few  days  had  elapsed  before  Mary  issued  her  "  Inhibition*'' 
against  preaching,  reading  or  teaching  any  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  and  printing  any  books  !  The  Word  of  Gk)d  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  printing-press,  being  the  objects  of 
special  dread. '  But  even  two  days  before  this,  there  were 
certain  men  at  large,  who  must  be  so  no  longer.  On  the  16th 
of  August,  Bradford,  Vernon  and  Becon,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  while  no  other  than  John  KogerSy  alias  Matthew^ 
the  editor  of  the  Bible  received  by  Henry  in  1537,  was  com- 
manded to  keep  himself  within  his  own  house,  and  to  have  no 
communication  with  any  persons  except  those  of  his  own 
family.  They  had  already  taken  certain  steps,  if  not  com- 
menced proceedings  against  many  persons,  and  by  the  15th  of 
September,  Latimer^  and  Hooper^  as  well  as  Cranmer^  were 
safe  in  the  Tower.  As  for  Ridley ^  having  preached  at  PauPs 
Cross   in  favour   of  Queen  Jane,  he  had   chosen,   however 


?  These  word*  h«Te  been  quoted  u  a  proof  thst  Mary  acted  with  bad  faith,  but  then  the 
words  in  italic  bare  been  left  ont.  Nothing  can  to  destroy  the  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  f^m 
history  as  unfairnets  to  an  opponent.    The  words  quoted  are  from  the  PriTy  ConncU  book  itself. 

9  "  Giren  at  Richmond  the  16th  day  of  Angust,  in  the  first  year  of  our  most  prospmm*  reign.** 
She  had  been  proclaimed  only  upon  the  19th  of  July,  and  was  not  yet  crowned.  The  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, was  the  day  of  her  coronation,  by  Gardiner. 
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strangely,  to  proceed  to  Framlingham  to  salute  Mary,  where 
he  was  instantly  dispoiled  of  his  dignities,  and  sent  back  to 
the  Tower,  by  the  26th  of  July,  or  only  ten  days  after  he 
had  preached  his  sermon.  But  still  there  were  as  yet  no  tor- 
tures, no  murder,  nor  any  threatened  martyrdom. 

Most  providentially,  the  Queen,  though  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  was  to  reign  no  longer  than  five  years  and  four 
months  ;  but  those  fires  which  never  ceased  to  blaze  for  three 
years  and  nine  months,  were  not  kindled,  as  already  hinted, 
till  February  1555,  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  had  come 
to  the  throne.^  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  as  the  leading  dogs 
of  war,  had  not  only  been  let  loose,  but  reinstated  as  Bishops, 
and  there  was  the  most  cordial  feeling  in  harmony  with 
Borne ;  but  still  the  arm  of  the  oppressor  was  stayed,  nor 
must  one  stake  be  prepared,  or  fire  lighted  up,  for  more  than 
sixteen  months  after  these  imprisonments.  Cardinal  Pole, 
also,  must  first  come  from  Italy  to  England  before  the  king- 
dom could  be  formally  reconciled  to  Rome ;  while  Gardiner, 
now  raised  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  was,  from  personal  ambi- 
tion, not  a  little  anxious  to  retard  his  return,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  seeking  greater  things,  if  possible,  for  himself. 
Bonner,  it  is  true,  at  once  brutal  and  rash,  was  ready,  at  a 
moments  warning,  to  plunge  into  his  favourite  occupation 
with  fury;  but  a  compass  must  be  fetched;  and  Gardiner 
was  there  to  guide  it.  Cautious,  as  well  as  vindictive,  he 
will  steadily  watch  the  time,  and  not  fail  to  end  in  blood  ; 
when  both  he  and  Bonner  will  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  best 
men  in  all  England. 

It  must,  however,  have  very  soon,  and  thu$  mercifully,  ap- 
peared, that  good  faith  and  clemency  were  out  of  the  question. 
Conscientious  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  bent  upon 
escape  to  the  Continent,  and  facilities  shall  not  be  wanting. 
All  foreigners  were  to  be  allowed  to  depart  without  hinder- 
ance.  There  were  not  only  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  but 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  Poles  and  Scotsmen,  harbouring  not 
in  London  alone,  but  elsewhere,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  free- 
dom from  molestation,  unknown  at  the  moment  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world !     They  must  now  seek  safety  by  flight. 

7  Before  this,  it  will  be  femembered,  that  the  lorely  rlctim  of  Edward's  conniellors.  Lady 
Jahb  Oukt,  with  her  hatband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  had  euflbred  on  the  Kallbld  in  Fo- 
braary  1504 ;  bot  wo  here  ipeak  of  martyra  lor  opinion,  condemned  to  the  flames. 
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Early  in  the  month  of  September,  that  interesting  Polish 
nobleman,  John  a-Lasco,  the  uncle  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
embarked  from  London,  carrying  a  considerable  number  of  his 
congregation  with  him.^  About  the  same  time  many  French, 
and  other  foreigners,  left  England.  Orders  were  sent  down 
to  Bye  and  Dover,  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed  in 
their  way ;  and  to  these  orders^  not  a  few  of  the  English,  the 
salt  of  the  land,  were  indebted  for  their  escape.  Many  went 
under  the  character  of  servants,  and  others,  by  what  means 
they  could,  till  at  last  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were 


8  This  formed  one  of  the  most  itriking  and  affecting  illnetratione  of  the  difference  between 
the  reigne  of  Edward  and  Mary.  Creeds  and  eot\/k»tiotu  had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  abroad 
as  well  aa  at  homo,  instead  of  an  immediate  and  patient  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Record  alone. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Edward,  with  a  nobility  of  soul  peculiar  to  himself,  among  linng 
monarchs,  and  unknown  to  his  veiy  Council  as  such,  had  granted  to  this  able  and  learned  man. 
JoBir  a-LAsoo,  and  all  who  listened  to  him,  as  Superintendrat  of  his  congrqiation.  the  most 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  By  SuperintendaU  was  meant  an  office  a-kin  to  that 
otSishopt  as  he  had  four  ministers  under  him  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  under  thto  nign, 
the  title  of  Bishop  had  rather  £sllen  into  dinue  s  and  no  marrel,  considering  the  part  which 
most  men  sustaining  it,  had  so  long  and  so  often  acted.  Edward's  patent,  dated  Mth  July 
1660,  is  giren  at  length  by  Burnet,  in  which  he  says,—*'  We  strictly  command  and  charge  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  our  city  of  London,  and  their  successors,  with  all  others.  Archbishops, 
BiAops,  and  Justices  of  ours  whatsoerer— that  they  permit  the  said  Superintendent  and  Minis- 
ters, freely  and  quietly  to  enjoy,  use,  and  exercise,  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  their 
own  peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  used  in  our  kingdom."  "  The  care  of  our  Church,"  said  a-Lasco  afterwards,  "  was 
committed  to  us  chiefly  with  the  riew,  that  in  the  ministration  thereof,  we  should  follow  the 
rule  of  the  Divine  fVord  and  Apostolic  observance,  rather  than  any  rules  of  other  churY^tes.** 
"  The  King  himself,"  he  affirms,  *<  was  both  the  chief  auOtorand  dtfenderot  this  measure  ; 
and  Cranmer  promoted  it  also,  with  all  his  might.**  The  King,  too,  had  admonished  them  **  to 
use  this  great  liberty,  rightly  and  faithfully,  not  to  please  men,  but  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  by  pro- 
moting the  reform  of  his  worship."  What  a  contrast  was  here  to  the  entire  sur&ce  of  Europe 
at  the  moment !  And  the  only  one  found  to  read  such  a  lesson  to  his  country  and  posterity, 
was  an  intelligent  boy,  not  yet  thirteen  years  of  age !  The  step  taken  by  young  Edward  has 
been  remarkably  acknowledged  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  the  church  of  Austin  iUars,  then 
given  by  him  to  arLasoo,  and  styled  "  The  temple  of  Jesus,"  still  exists,  to  be  occupied  by 
/oreigners  ;  and  to  call  up  this,  as  well  as  some  interesting  previous  recollections,  for  the  reader 
has  heard  of  the  building  before.    See  vol.  i.,  pp.  177>  333,  &c. 

But  now,  with  the  accession  of  Mary,  these  worthy  strangers  must  depart,  and  whither  shall 
they  go,  to  find  such  an  asylum  ?  They  knew  not.  It  was  the  publication  of  what  was  styled 
the  iiUerim  by  Charles  V.,  that  had  driven  them,  and  others,  into  England,  where,  however, 
they  can  now  no  longer  remain.  Two  Spanish  ships  were  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  on  board  of 
them  a-Lasoo,  with  175  of  his  friends,  embarked.  There  were  Poks  and  Germans,  ItaHans  and 
Spaniards,  French  and  Scots,  and  all  of  one  /alth  ;  a  most  interesting  and  precious  body  of 
passengers !  They  arrived  on  the  Danish  coast  in  the  beginning  of  a  severe  winter.  But  they 
had  not  signed,  and  could  not  sign,  the  Lutheran  confission  offaiUi!  They  were  more  of  the 
opinion  of  Zuinglius,  the  spiritual  fisther  of  their  Superintendent— and  what  then  ?  They  were 
not  suffered  to  land,  nor  evui  to  anchor,  above  two  days !  They  then  attempted  IMbech—fFit- 
mar— Hamburgh,— hni  with  no  better  success !  Thus  men,  women  and  children,  were  tossed 
on  the  billows,  through  all  these  dreary  winter  months,  and  after  many  perils  .and  privations,  it 
was  absolutely  not  till  the  winter  was  long  past,  that  they  were  permitted  to  disembark  at 
Kmden,  and  finally  settle  in  Friesland.  From  September  to  March  they  had  been  driven  about 
on  the  seas,  and  flying  from  the  wrath  of  one  woman  in  England ;  till  the  pity  so  long  and  bar- 
barously denied,  was  at  last  found  in  the  breast  of  one  female  abroad.  It  was  the  good  Countees 
Dowager,  Anne  of  Oldenbeig ;  a  friend  in  former  days  of  John-a-Lasoo.  How  instructive  as 
well  as  affecting,  is  such  a  story  !  Creeds  or  confessions  imply  belief,  which,  by  imposition,  can 
never  be  produced.  But  once  drawn  up,  and  then  imposed  by  men  who  wero  themselves  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  Scripture ;  such  was  one  among  other  palpable 
results.  Already  they  bad  become  fountains  of  sorrow  to  Christians,  as  they  wero  to  be  sources 
of  objection,  by  the  infidel  and  unbelieving,  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Revelation  itself. 
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from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  learned  Englishmen,  beside 
those  in  other  conditions,  who  were  now  to  sustain  the 
honourable  character  of  exiles  from  their  native  land,  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  Divine  Truth.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  as  far  as  they  could,  they  took  their  most 
valued  treasure,  their  books^  with  them,  but,  above  all,  their 
copies  of  the  Scriptures;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  volume 
which  had  been  originally  translated  for  England,  upon  the 
European  continent,  was  now  to  be  read  by  more  than  a 
thousand  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  over  these  coun- 
tries, from  Emden  to  Geneva ! 

These  exiles,  of  whom  their  native  land  at  the  moment  was 
not  worthy,  found  refuge  at  Emden  in  Friesland,  as  a-Lasco 
and  his  flock  had  done ;  at  Wesd  on  the  Rhine  in  Prussia  ; 
at  Duuburg^  a  town  of  Guelderland  in  Holland  ;  at  SiraAwrg 
in  France  ;  at  Zurich  and  Berne^  Basle^  Genewi^  and  Aran  in 
Switzerland  ;  at  Frar^ort  in  Germany,  and  a  few  fled 
to  Worms^  the  spot  where  the  first  English  New  Testaments 
had  been  completed  at  press.  Many  of  these  people  had,  in 
the  end,  no  great  occasion  to  regret  the  storm  that  had  driven 
them  from  home,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  personally 
concerned.  The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  their  minds 
was  the  result,  in  many  instances  ;  while  their  being  all  alike 
sufferers  from  one  common  calamity,  gave  occasion  to  a  far 
finer  display  of  Christian  sympathy  and  bounty,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  they  ever  could  have  experienced  in  other 
circumstances,  or  ever  left  for  posterity  to  admire.  There 
were  at  least  three  Ladies  of  title,^  at  least  six  Knights,^®  be- 
sides other  persons  of  property,  among  the  number  who  had 
fled,  and  they  regarded  all  the  rest  as  brethren  in  adversity. 
Many  pious  individuals  too,  chiefly  in  London,  contributed 
freely  to  their  relief,  by  sending  money,  clothes  and  provisions. 
Strype  gives  a  list  of  twenty-eix  as  the  most  eminent.  Abroad, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  Henry,  Prince  Palatine,  the  Duke  of 
Wirtenberg,'and  Wolfgang  Duke  of  Bipont,  with  all  the  states 
and  free  cities  where  the  English  sojourned,  were  very  bounti- 
ful to  them.      So  were  foreign  divines,   especially  those  of 


9  The  Dnchow  of  Saflblk,  conun  to  Queen  Mary,  Lady  D.  SUfford,  and  Lady  Elisabeth 
Berkeley. 

10  Sin  Richard  Moryion.  Franci*  KnoIIya,  Anthony  Cook  with  his  leamod  dauRhtrn,  Peter 
Carew,  Tbomaa  Wroth,  and  John  Cheke. 
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Zurich,  whose  small  stipends  scarcely  served  to  maantain 
themselves.  Peter  Martjr^s  house  at  Strasburg  was  filled, 
where  the  inmates,  living  at  one  common  table,  paid,  if  any 
thing,  easy  charges  for  their  diet.  Several  of  the  learned 
exiles  subsisted  partly  by  their  own  exertions.  John  Foxe 
had  now  leisure  to  compose  and  publish  the  first  edition  of  his 
history  in  Latin,  and  Grafton  the  printer  had  time  to  write 
his  chronicle,  to  say  nothing  of  other  works ;  but  we  shall 
hear  of  labours  infinitely  more  valuable,  for  which  this  tem- 
porary banishment  from  their  native  land  was  to  prove  the 
time  appointed. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  an  army  of  confessors ;  but  there 
were  many  who  could  not,  while  others  would  not,  avail  them- 
selves of  safety  by  flight,  and  these  formed  a  distinguished  por- 
tion of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  England,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed, under  Edward  VI.  had  proved  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed among  other  nations :  it  was  ere  long  to  become  an 
Aceldama^  or  field  of  blood.  In  the  first  Parliament  under 
Mary  at  the  close  of  1553,  the  statutes  of  the  preceding  reign, 
as  well  as  some  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  repealed.  The 
state  machine  was  rolled  back  to  its  old  position,  and  the 
kingdom  in  1554  was  once  more  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Borne.  Her  Majesty  tliough  not  at  all  times  a  quies- 
cent votary  of  the  Pontiff,  was,  both  from  principle  and  past 
circumstances,  a  persecutor ;  while  she  could  not  have  found 
in  all  England  two  spirits  more  congenial  with  her  intentions 
than  those  of  Stephen  Grardiner  and  Edmund  Bonner.  If  they 
led,  others  on  the  bench,  and  many  unprincipled  underlings 
were  ready  to  follow.  All  statutes  which  stood  in  the  way 
being  entirely  removed,  as  there  was  *'  a  clear  field,'*''  so  there 
was  to  be  "  no  favour.**^  Men  and  women,  of  whatever  cha- 
racter, office,  or  condition,  even  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and 
from  the  child  to  the  aged  man,  all  who  had  any  conscientious 
opinions  not  in  harmony  with  the  "  old  learning,'''*  all  were 
appointed  unto  death. 

From  the  4th  of  February  1555,  to  within  only  seven  days 
of  the  Queen'^s  exit,  on  the  17th  of  November  1558,  a  period 
of  only  three  years,  nine  months  and  six  days,  the  number 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  who  died  by  starvation,  slow  torture  and 
noisome  confinement  in  prison,  can  never  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy by  any  human  pen.     In  reading  through  the  details, 
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as  the  heart  grows  sick,  so  every  one  nmst  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  there  is  but  one  list,  and  that  one  accurate  and 
indelible — but  it  is  one  above.  The  highest  point  of  human 
guilt,  is  to  be  found  in  persecution  for  the  trtUVs  sake,  or  in 
violence  done  to  conscience ;  and  when  at  last  inquisition  is 
made  for  blood,  the  Judge  of  all  will  remember  every  drop 
that  has  been  shed,  for  "  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ.'*' 

The  different  calculations,  however,  which  have  been  made 
by  Foxe  and  Burnet,  by  Strype  and  Speed,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count by  Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  have  been  carefully  collated : 
and  we  have  thus  made  out  a  distinct  list  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  individuals.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  eight  or  ten  were  positively 
famished,  and  twenty  more  pined  and  expired  in  their  dun- 
geons. Of  almost  all  these  we  have  the  names,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  their  last  triumphs;  but  the  number  of 
deaths,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  greater,  especially 
from  imprisonment.^^  In  a  treatise  often  ascribed  to  Lord 
Burghley  himself,  but  certainly  sanctioned  by  him,  and  com- 
ing from  authority,  in  1583,  we  have  the  following  passage — 

^  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  there  were  by  unprisonment,  torments, 
fiunine,  and  fire,  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  children,  almost  the  number  of 
four  hundred — lamentably  destroyed.  And  most  of  the  youth  that  then  suffered 
cruel  death,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  (which  is  to  be  noted,)  were  such 
as  had  never,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  by  confirmation  professed,  nor 
were  ever  taught  or  instructed,  or  ever  had  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  religion, 
but  only  of  that  which,  by  their  blood  and  death  in  the  fire,  they  did  as  true 
martyn  testify.*' 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
victims,  the  information  conveyed  by  the  closing  paragraph, 
which  we  are  requested  to  note,  is  of  eminent  value.  This 
summary  was  given  for  a  political  purpose,  and  as  for  these 
people  not  having  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  religion,  this 
was  merely  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  and  a  very  absurd  one  ;  but 
the  statement,  after  all,  may  be  received  as  a  memorable 
testimony  to  the  source  from  whence  these  martyrs  had 
derived  their  faith  and  principles  ;  a  testimony  to  the  power 


* '  The  somber  of  tboee  who  suffered  in  each  year,  of  whoso  cases  we  hare  any  distinct  ac- 
count, appears  to  hare  been  in  15SS,  86 ;  in  1606,  104 ;  in  1557.  78 ;  and  in  1568,  50,  or  in  all  318. 
Of  tbcee  were  martyred  in  ISfift,  77 ;  in  1556,  87 ;  in  1557,  77 .  iu  1558,  47 ;  or  tm.  Cecil's  lut,  as 
printed  by  Strype,  is  incorrectly  j^rcn. 
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of  the  Sacred  Oracles  as  read  by  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  as  to  preaching  the  truth,  this  had,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
ever  been  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

If,  therefore,  the  number  who  lost  their  lives  by  every 
species  of  cruelty  be  stated  at  375,  this  gives  an  average  of 
one  hundred  deaths  annually,  in  three  years  and  nine  months. 
Of  the  counties  in  England,  21  suffered,  and  2  in  Wales ; 
but  the  persecution  lay  heaviest  upon  those  parts  where  the 
Scriptures  were  best  known.  In  Essex  and  Middlesex  the 
victims  were  at  least  114;  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  88;  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  32;  in  Gloucester  and  Warwick,  18; 
so  that  in  these  eight  counties  alone,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  had  triumphed  at  the  stake.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
more  than  savage  barbarity  by  which  these,  the  most  valuable 
subjects  in  the  kingdom,  were  put  to  torture  and  death.  Of 
the  entire  number,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  been 
consigned,  in  groups^  to  one  common  fire  !  Thus  we  find  of 
such  companies,  that  there  were  six  instances  of  three  indi- 
viduals, at  different  times ;  five  of  four ^  and  four  of  Jive ;  six 
instances  of  «>,  and  four  of  seven !  There  were  two  dreadful 
cases  of  ten  the  same  day ;  the  first  at  Lewis  in  Kent  of  six 
men  and  four  women,  including  the  master  and  servant,  the 
mother  and  her  son,  in  one  common  conflagration !  The 
second  was  at  Colchester  of  five  men  and  five  women,  six  of 
whom  were  martyred  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Several  of  these  must  have  been  advanced  in  life,  as 
their  united  ages  amounted  to  about  406  years. 

But  the  most  horrible  scene  of  all,  in  point  of  number,  was 
at  Bow,  near  London,  when  not  fewer  than  thirteen^  eleven 
men  and  two  women,  were  consumed  in  one  pile,  on  Tuesday 
the  27th  of  June  1556.  The  number  of  persons  present  was 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand ;  ^'  whose  ends  generally  in 
coming  there,'''*  says  Strype,  "  and  to  such  like  executions, 
were  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession  of  the  Goq>el, 
and  to  ea:hort  and  comfort  those  who  were  to  die.'"  Yes,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  went  on  to  increase  throughout  the 
years  1557  and  1 558,  till  upon  this  very  day  of  the  week,  two 
years  hence,  we  shall  see  what  happened.  When  the  present 
martyrs  appeared  at  the  stake,  a  few  words  were  all-sufficient 
to  secure  an  echo.     The  short  expressive  ejaculation  on  the 
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part  of  only  one  bystander,  was  replied  to  by  an  Amm^ 
which  came  upon  the  ears  of  their  murderers  with  a  voice  of 
thunder;  and  such  a  voice  had  made  them  quail.  These 
noble  confessors  indeed  actually  triumphed  at  last,  so  far  as 
to  paralyze  the  arm  of  Bonner,  and  banish  the  fire  at  least 
from  Smithfield^  nearly  five  months  before  Mary  was  called 
away  by  her  final  judge !  The  very  last  time,  when  seven 
martyrs  were  there  consumed,  on  the  28th  of  June  1568, 
was  a  memorable  one,  and  as  it  has  never  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  any  historian,  must  not  pass  unnoticed  here. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  there  was  a  '^  Congregation^^ 
in  London,  that  had  assembled  in  secret,  many  years  ago.  The  term  im- 
plied organisation,  and  set  times  for  Christian  worship.  He  has  heard 
of  it,  as  early  as  1531,  before  the  death  of  Bainham,  and  in  1533,  before 
the  heroic  martyrdom  of  John  Fryth.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
however  harassed  and  perplexed,  this  Congregation,  whose  meetings 
varied  from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  had  never  been  broken  up.  Under 
the  present  fearful  reign,  they  had  met  not  only  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheap- 
side,  but  wherever  else  they  could  ;  in  Blackfriars,  Battle  Bridge,  Aid- 
gate,  Thames  Street,  Ratcliff,  Islington,  and  occasionally  on  hoard  ship 
in  the  Thames.^'  Strype,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  them  as  so  many 
separate  congregations,  and  no  doubt  there  were  separate  meetings  at 
the  same  moment ;  but  they  formed  hut  one  community,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  each  other—''  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people,"  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  Of  one  ancient  primitive 
church,  this  is  recorded  to  its  honour — "  I  know  thy  works,  and  where 
thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is  :  and  thou  boldest  fast  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas 
was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth." 
He  who  condescended  thus  to  testify  from  heaven  itself,  is  ''  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever  ;"  and  without  doubt  had  his  Sovereign 
eye  upon  every  movement  in  the  metropolis  of  England ;  though, 
from  first  to  last,  how  many  of  this  despised  congregation  had  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  in  London,  the  head-quarters  or  seat  of  all  the 
persecution,  no  man  can  tell.  But  this  month  of  June  1558,  forming, 
as  it  did,  at  once  a  crisis  and  a  climax  in  its  history,  is  well  worthy  of 
observation. 

i>  On  the  eTeDing  of  New  Yenr't  Daj,  or  Tncedar  1550,  about  thirty  of  their  number,  with  Mr. 
Thonae  Rose  their  minister,  were  wiced  in  Bow  Church  Yard,  and  all  committed  to  prison. 
Ro«e,  well  known  to  Cranmer,  and  once  recommended  bj  him  to  he  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  esuunined  bj  Gardiner,  but  befriended  bj  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Sir  William  Woodhouse, 
be  escaped  to  the  Continent.  AAer  this  the  Congregation  met  as  they  could,  and  often  during 
the  night.  "  At  these  meetings  they  had  collections  in  aid  of  those  who  were  in  prison,  and 
•ometlmes  would  gather  ten  pmtnds  at  a  night  meeting,"  or  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  above 
£\00  of  the  present  day ! 
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For  some  time  the  whole  Church  had  been  in  imminent  danger  ;  and 
how  they  had  contrived  to  meet  and  worship  so  often  and  so  long  would 
form  a  history,  certainly  of  the  most  singular  character.  But  Bonner  and 
his  spies  seem  as  though  they  had  recently  resolved  to  exterminate  them 
in  a  body.  The  method  adopted  was  one  of  ancient  usage.  "  They 
watched  them,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just 
men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  their  words,  and  so  deliver  them  to  the 
power  and  authority"  of  this  the  most  cruel  of  living  men.  Throughout 
Mary's  reign,  this  Church,  or  Congregation,  had  been  favoured  with  a 
succession  of  pastors.  First  Mr.  Rose,  and  then  Mr.  John  Pullain,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  both  of  whom  escaped  to  the  Continent.  There  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  Mr.  Edmund  Seamier,  and  Mr.  Augustine 
Bemher,  a  Swiss,  once  in  the  service  of  Latimer.  He  was  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  prisoners,  martyrs,  and  exiles  ;  the  widows  and  children  be- 
reaved by  martyrdom  looked  to  him  as  to  their  common  benefactor,  and 
in  this  most  honourable  of  all  human  occupations  he  had  been  occasion- 
ally styled  the  "  Angel  of  God."  But  their  next  minister  had  been  a 
character  too  well  known  in  past  years  to  remain  long  unmolested.  This 
was  Mr.  Johk  Rough,  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  early  life  one  of  the 
Black  Friars  at  Stirling,  he  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  when  his  eyes  were  first  opened  to  see  the  truth.  And  this  was  no 
other  than  the  man  who,  ten  years  before  this,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  brethren  at  St.  Andrews,  had,  with  so  much  solemnity,  called  John 
Knox  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  From  this  period  he  had 
been  known  in  England,  and  received,  through  Henry  YIII.  himself,  as 
chaplain  of  the  garrison,  £20  a-year.  Since  then  he  had  been  twice  as 
far  distant  as  Rome,  and  there  seen  all  that  he  had  so  often  heard  of  be- 
fore. During  the  time  of  Edward,  the  same  annual  amoimt  having  been 
assigned  to  him,  he  had  preached  at  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  Newcastle  and 
Hull ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  he  fled  to  Norden,  in 
East  Friesland.  Here  he  and  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  had  honour- 
ably supported  themselves  by  the  humble  occupation  of  knitting  caps  and 
hose.  Being  destitute  of  yam,  he  had  ventured  to  England,  in  1557,  for 
a  supply,  but  hearing  of  this  "  Secret  Society  "  of  the  faithful,  upon  once 
joining  them,  he  was  immediately  chosen  minister  and  preacher.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  witnessed  more  than  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  any 
timid  disciple.  On  the  17th  of  September,  four  martyrs,  sent  up  from 
the  country,  had  been  burnt  at  Islington,  the  very  place  where  this  Con- 
gregation occasionally  met.  Rough  was  there  present,  he  afterwards 
said,  *^  to  learn  the  way ;  '*  and  as  there  were  three  others  consumed  in 
Smithfield  on  the  18th  of  November,  he  may  have  been  there  also,  since 
he  had  evidently  resolved  neither  to  leave  his  charge,  nor  yield  one  iota 
of  his  faith.  Such  a  man  was  not  to  be  tolerated  long.  It  was  upon 
Sabbath  morning  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  Congregation  had  pur- 
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posed  to  meet  for  worship,  that  no  less  than  Sir  Henry  Jemjngham  of 
Norfolk,  one  of  the  first  &YOurites  of  the  Queen,  her  Yice-Ohamherlain 
and  Captain  of  the  Guard,  appeared  at  Islington.  He  was  led  there  hj 
Sergeant,  one  of  the  spies  sent  out.  Apprehending  Mr.  Rough  and  one 
of  their  most  valuahle  memhers,  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Cuthhert 
Symson,  they  were  both  immediately  carried  before  the  Coimcil,  who,  in 
three  days  more,  handed  them  over  to  Bonner  for  his  disposaL  The 
Church  had  never  before  been  thus  bereaved  of  a  pastor  ;  and  the  only 
anxiety  felt  by  him  related  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  flock  he  was  about 
to  leave  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Two  days  before  he  suffered,  he  sent 
them  a  letter,  alike  worthy  of  his  character  and  office,  which  is  given  in 
full  by  Foxe. 

**  My  dear  sons,"  says  he,  «  now  departing  this  life,  to  my  great  advantage, 
I  make  change  of  mortality  with  immortality,  of  corruption  to  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  to  make  my  body  like  to  the  com  oast  into  the  ground,  which,  except  it  die 
first,  can  bring  forth  no  good  fruit.  Wherefore  death  is  to  my  great  advantage  ; 
for  thereby  the  body  ceaseth  from  sin — but  after  shall  be  changed,  and  made 
brighter  than  the  sun  or  moon." — "  What  a  journey,  by  God's  power,  1  have 
made  these  eight  days  !  (from  the  12th  to  tiie  20Ui  December :)  it  is  above 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear  ;  but,  as  Paul  saith,  1  may  do  all  things  in  him  which 
worketh  in  me,  Jesus  Christ  My  course,  brethren,  have  I  run  ;  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight ;  the  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for  me  ;  my  day  to  receive 
it  is  not  long  to.  Pray,  brethren,  for  the  enemy  doth  yet  assault.  Stand  con- 
stant unto  the  end  :  then  shall  ye  possess  your  souls.  Walk  worthily  in  that 
vocation  wherein  ye  are  called.  Comfort  the  brethren.  Salute  one  another  in 
my  name.  Be  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  by  me  preached,  nor 
yet  of  my  suffering  ;  for  with  my  blood  I  affirm  the  same.  I  go  before  ;  1  suf- 
fer first  the  baiting  of  the  butcher's  dogs  ;  yet  1  have  not  done  what  I  should 
have  done  ;  but  my  weakness,  I  doubt  not,  is  supplied  in  the  strength  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  your  wisdoms  and  learning  will  accept  that  small  talent,  which  I 
have  distributed  unto  you,  I  trust,  as  a  faithful  steward." — ^  The  Spirit  of  God 
guide  you,  in  and  out,  rising  and  sitting  :  cover  you  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing ; 
defend  you  against  the  tyranny  of  the  wicked,  and  bring  you  happily  to  the  port 
of  eternal  felicity,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  your  eyes,  and  you  shall 
always  abide  with  the  Lamb  ! " 

And  this  is  the  man  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and  for  his  senti- 
ments !  Immediately  before  or  after  writing  this  letter  he  was  again 
before  the  Bishop :  and  having  once  mentioned  his  being  at  Rome,  with 
what  he  had  seen  there,  Bonner,  rising  up  like  a  savage,  laid  hold  of  him 
by  the  beard,  and  actually  tore  a  part  of  it  from  the  roots  !  Delivering 
him  up  to  the  secular  power  on  the  21st  of  December,  he  was  brought  to 
the  stake  next  morning  by  half-past  ^ye  o^clock,  in  company  with  another 
determined  female  confessor. 

That  wealthy  and  generous  citizen  of  London,  Mr.  Symson,  who  had 
been  seized  along  with  Mr.  Rough,  was  reserved  in  prison  for  three 
months  longer,  and  for  far  greater  sufifering.     He  had  possessed  a  list  of 
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all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  object  with  Boxmer  was  to 
get  hold  of  this,  or  compel  him  to  mune  his  fellow-disciples.  But  they  had 
laid  hold  of  a  man  whom  no  terrors  could  shake — no  agony  could  move. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  tortured  actually  three  times, 
upon  which  even  Bonner  himself  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment. 
"  Ye  see  this  man,**  said  he  to  his  ConsiBtory ;  ^  what  a  personable  man 
he  is.  And  furthermore,  concerning  his  patience,  I  say  unto  you,  that  if 
he  were  not  an  heretic,  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  patience  that  yet  ever 
came  before  me ;  for  I  tell  you  he  hath  been  thrice  racked  upon  one  day 
in  the  Tower.  Aiso  in  my  house  he  hath  felt  some  sorrow,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  his  patience  broken.**  After  this  testimony,  from  whatever 
motive,  still  there  was  no  mercy  ;  and  Mr.  Symson,  with  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  all  suffered  in  Smithfield  about  the  28th  of  March. ^^ 

Thus  bereaved  of  their  pastor  in  December,  of  their  deacon  and  two 
other  men  in  March,  what  were  they  to  do  ?  To  ''  forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together  ?'*  No,  by  no  means.  Only  two  days -be- 
fore his  death,  Mr.  Rough  had  encouraged  them  in  these  terms  : — '<  God 
knoweth  you  are  all  tender  unto  me ;  my  heart  bursteth  for  the  love  of 
you.  Ye  are  not  without  your  Great  Pastor  of  your  souls,  who  so  loveth 
you,  that  if  men  were  not  to  be  sought  out,  as  God  be  praised  there  is 
no  want  of  meriy  He  would  cause  stones  to  minister  unto  you.  Oast  your 
care  on  that  Rock  ;  the  wind  of  temptation  shall  not  prevail.  Fast  and 
pray,  for  the  days  are  evil.**  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  imme- 
diately after,  they  had  been  supplied  with  another  minister,  although 
he  must  come  all  the  way  from  Switzerland.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Bentham,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  such  courage  as  the  moment  de- 
manded ;  for  the  persecution  still  raged  with  unabated  vigour,  sharpened 
by  the  hope  of  destroying  the  whole  body.  Bentham  had  been  an  exile 
for  years ;  but  either  from  his  own  motion,  or  pressed  by  the  zealous 
Thomas  Lever,  then  at  Aran,  had  arrived  early  this  year. 

A  month,  however,  had  not  elapsed  after  the  last  fieiy  trial,  when 
about  forty  of  this  people,  men  and  women,  having  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Islington  for  prayer,  "  were  virtuously  occupied  in  the  medi- 
tation of  God*s  holy  word,**  with  their  Bibles  or  Testaments  in  their 
hands.  First  their  books  were  demanded  by  the  constable,  and  his  as- 
sistants coming  in  sight,  they  seized  and  secured  twenty-two  of  this 
number.  They  were  all  conveyed  to  Newgate,  where  they  had  remained 
for  seven  weeks  without  being  once  called  up  for  examination. 

But  now  the  more  eventful  month  of  June  was  come.  On  the  6th, 
there  was  issued,  in  name  of  Philip  and  Mary,  a  proclamation  against 


>3  By  Mr.  Symton's  own  written  statement,  it  appears  that  he  was  first  set  iu  an  engine  frf 
iron,  called  Skevington's  Gyres,  where  he  remained  about  three  k(mr$!  And  anotbcr  day,  be- 
sides being  otherwise  tormented,  he  was  racked  twice.  9ee  the  "  letters  of  the  Martyrs,**  p. 
5»,  ed.  1837. 
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certain  books.  Hot  Bibles  or  TestamenU  hy  namu,  however;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  memorable  factf  that  throughov^t  the  whde  course  of  this  reign,  from 
vhatever  cause,  there  was  not  even  one  such  proclamation  as  had  been  issued 
Minder  Henry  VIIL  The  present  one  was  against  books,  not  even  named, 
but  said  to  be  filled  with  <^  heresy,  sedition,  and  treason."  Foxe  says, 
they  were  such  as  were  ^'  godly  and  wholesome ;"  but  at  all  events, 
^any  person  haying  or  finding  them,  and  not  immediately  burning 
them,  shall,  without  dday,  be  executed aocordifig  to  kabtial law" 

Of  the  twenty-two  indiyiduals  apprehended  in  the  open  field  at  Is- 
lington, two  had  already  died  in  prison  ;  and  on  the  14th,  Bonner  had 
called  the  remaining  twenty  before  him.  In  ten  days  he  had  condemned 
thirteen  to  the  flames,  and  seyen,  not  without  much  trouble,  hardly  es- 
caped with  their  liyes.  Of  the  former  number,  seven  had  been  sen- 
tenced as  early  as  the  17th,  and  they  were  to  be  burned  in  Smithfield. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  of  these  seven  martyrs  was  a  Mr. 
RooER  Holland,  a  person  evidently  above  the  common  rank.    Lord 

Strange,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Jarret, Eglestone, 

Esq.,  a  kinsman,  with  several  other  relatives  and  friends  from  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  had  earnestly  intreated  Bonner  for  his  life.  They  were 
present  at  his  third  or  final  examination.  With  an  intrepidity  not  to 
be  shaken,  and  intelligence  far  superior  to  the  Bishop,  he  answered  most 
distinctly  for  himself.  Bonner,  with  all  the  meanness  of  his  character, 
tried^  by  flattery,  to  separate  him  from  his  Christian  brethren.  Calling 
them  '^  worse  than  hogs,"  he  added — *^  But,  Roger,  if  I  did  not  bear 
thee  and  thy  friends  good  will,  I  would  not  have  said  so  much  as  I  have 
done,  but  I  would  have  let  mine  ordinary  alone  with  you."  Kothing, 
however,  could  move  the  good  man  one  point ;  and  so  after  he  had 
uttered  several  wholesome  truths,  Bonner  read  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. Holland  heard  the  whole  with  patience ;  but  when  the  Bishop 
rose  to  depart  he  then  said — ^^  My  Lord,  I  beseech  you  suffer  me  to 
speak  two  words."  At  first  he  woidd  not,  but  one  of  Holland's  friends 
interposing,  at  last  said  Bonner,  **  Speak,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?" 

"  Even  now,"  replied  the  martyr,  "  I  told  you  that  your  authority 
was  from  God,  and  by  his  sufferance.  And  now  I  tell  you,  God  hath 
heard  the  prayer  of  his  servants,  which  hath  been  poured  forth  with 
tears  by  his  afflicted  saints,  which  daily  you  persecute,  as  now  you  do 
us.  But  this  I  dare  be  bold  in  God  to  speak,  which  by  his  spirit  I  am 
moved  to  say,  that  Ood  wiU  shorten  your  hand  of  cruelty,  that  for  a  time 
Tou  shaU  not  molest  his  Church.  And  (turning  to  his  friends)  this  shaU 
you  in  short  time  wdl  perceive,  my  dear  brethren,  to  be  most  true;  for 
after  this  day,  in  this  place,  shM  there  not  be  any  by  him  put  to  the 
trial  of  fire  and  faggot." 

An  intimation  sufficiently  pointed  and  solemn,  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  man  he  had  now  doomed  to  death,  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
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repeated  here,  since  it  was  about  to  be  so  exactly  fulfilled.  At  the 
moment,  indeed,  nothing  could  seem  to  be  so  unlikely  as  the  announce- 
ment made ;  but  now  Tuesday  the  28th  of  June  had  arrived,  when 
Holland  and  his  six  companions  must  suffer.  And  with  this  day  came 
the  trial  of  strength — ^the  victory  of  moral  power  over  the  brutal  fiiry  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  of  Bonner  and  all  his  bloody  imderlings. 
To  render  this  only  the  more  conspicuous,  there  came  down,  in  the  name 
of  PhUip  and  Mary,  a  proclamation,  to  be  read  first  at  Newgate  and  then 
at  the  stake.  It  strictly  charged  and  commanded,  that  "  no  man  should 
either  pra^  for,  or  ipeak  to^  the  martyrs,  or  once  say — '  God  help  them,' " 

A  great  multitude  had  assembled  by  appointment ;  but  so  &r  from 
the  first  reading  of  this  proclamation  having  any  effect,  no  sooner  did 
the  seven  martyrs  appear  in  sight,  than  a  scene  ensued,  for  which  the 
authorities  had  not  provided.  In  the  bosom  of  this  multitude  was  '*  the 
congregation,  with  its  pastor ;"  and  both  in  union,  with  one  general 
sway,  made  towards  the  prisoners,  so  that  ''  the  bill-men  and  other  offi- 
cers "  thrust  back,  could  do  nothing,  nor  even  come  nigh.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  any  rescue,  but  once  mBeting  the  martyrs,  embracing  and 
encouraging  them,  there  they  were  at  the  place  of  suffering  in  Smithfield. 

The  people  now  left  the  bill-men  and  officers  to  act.  The  proclamar 
tion  in  name  of  the  King  and  Queen,  enjoining  profoimd  silence,  was 
again  read,  with  a  loud  voice.  Mr.  Bentham  was  there,  and  now  came 
his  time  to  speak.  Immediately  upon  seeing  the  fire  kindled,  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  people,  he  cried  out  and  said — '^  We  know  they  are  the  people 
of  God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  well  to  them,  and  say 
God  strengthen  them."  Then  more  boldly — ^^  Almighty  Ood^far  Christ's 
sake,  strengthen  them  I "  With  entire  consent,  and  one  voice,  all  the  people 
followed  with — ^^  Amen  !  Am^en  I "  The  noise  was  so  astounding,  and  the 
voices  so  numerous,  that  the  officers  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  whom 
to  accuse.  Holland  then,  embracing  the  fltake  and  the  reeds,  closed  his 
life  with  these  words — 

**  Lord  !  I  most  humbly  thank  thy  Majesty  that  theu  hast  called  me  from  the 
state  of  death  unto  the  ligJU  of  thy  hea^rUy  wordy  and  now  unto  the  fellowship  of 
thy  saints,  that  I  may  sing  and  say^ — Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  !  And 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  Lord  bless  ^ese  thy  people,  and 
save  them  from  idolatry." 

The  whole  seven  died  in  joyful  constancy,  in  prayer,  and  praising 
God." 


14  Bentham  himielf,  in  writtng  to  hb  friend  Lever,  in  Switierland,  on  the  17th  of  Jnlj,  utb— 
"  A  fearftil  and  croel  proclamation  being  made,  that,  under  pain  oi  present  death,  no  man  should 
either  ^iproach  nigh  unto  them,  touch  them,  neither  speak  to  nor  comfort  them  ;  yet  were  they 
80  mightily  spoken  to,  so  comfortably  taken  by  the  hands,  and  so  godly  comforted,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  proclamation,  and  the  present  threatening*  of  the  sheriff  and  sergeants,  that  the 
adversaries  themselves  were  cuUmied."    Harleian  MS.,  No,  418,  p.  63. 
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Such  a  triumph  well  deserved  to  be  traced,  for  it  was  a 
decisive  one.  Mary  had  vet  nearly  five  months  to  reign,  but  she 
must  no  more  burn  a  single  martyr  at  the  wonted  place,  nor 
at  any  other,  within  her  own  capital.  Bonner^s  occupation, 
too,  was  gone  ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  personally  sen- 
tenced one  individual  to  the  flames,  in  any  place,  after  being 
thus  addressed  by  Boger  Holland.  Six  men,  indeed,  out  of 
the  twenty-two  seized,  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of,  and,  a 
few  days  after  Holland,  they  had  been  examined  ;  but  all  this 
the  Bishop  had  prudently  left  to  Thomas  Darbyshire,  his  ne- 
phew, the  Chancellor ;  nor  were  they  put  to  death  till  the 
J  3th  or  14th  of  July.  But  even  then  they  cannot  be  burnt  in 
London ;  they  must  be  sent  down  to  Brentford,  and  the  writ 
to  execute  come  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  office.  All  this  is 
distinctly  stated  to  have  been  done  in  '^  post-haste,"'  and  at 
night,  either  (romfear  or  craft  on  the  part  of  Bonner ;  '*  but 
never  again  must  the  fire  blaze  in  Smithfield.  Such  was  ^^  the 
Congregation  of  the  Faithful,''''  assembling  for  worship  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary ;  and,  with  all  its  imperfections,  there 
certainly  never  was  in  England  a  body  of  Christians  more 
highly  honoured  by  God,  in  "  resisting  unto  blood,  striving 
against  sin.**' 

In  adverting  to  the  character  of  Mary's  administration,  owing  to  these 
detestable  cruelties  some  historians  have  consigned  the  entire  period  to 
unmitigated  or  indiscriminate  censure  in  every  other  point  of  view ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  odious  character  of  persecution  for  cptnions,  on  the 
part  of  Qovemment,  is  rendered  much  more  so  when  the  state  of  England, 
in  other  respects,  is  candidly  observed. 

The  Queen  herself,  indeed,  was  very  frequently,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
happy living  being  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  so  for  the  last  year  of 
her  life  ;  but  when  we  embrace  the  entire  period,  once  exclude  the  war 
of  opinion,  and  turn  the  eye  away  from  those  ever-blazing  fires  of  the 
later  years,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coimtry  were  not  unprosper- 
ous,  at  least  up  to  January  1558,  when  Calais  was  lost.  Her  expulsion 
of  those  worthy  foreigners  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  who,  with 
an  ingenuity  they  had  brought  with  them,  were  naturalizing  their  arts 
and  manufactures  in  England,  was  at  once  impolitic  and  hurtful ;  but 
Mazy  concluded  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  and 
pat  an  end  to  the  injurious  monopoly  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Easter- 
lings,  or  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard.    One  very  intelligent  foreigner  wa« 
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then  living  in  England,  Signor  Qiovanni  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambaasa- 
dor,  who,  of  course,  troubled  not  himself  about  the  cruelties  of  the  day  ; 
but  he  has  left  his  own  interesting  survey  of  the  country,  as  he  reported 
it  officially  to  his  native  states,  part  of  which  it  must  be  some  relief  to 
peruse.  Having  mentioned  a  certain  profusion  which  had  struck  him  as 
peculiar  to  the  country,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

<<  I  use  the  term  profusion,  as  there  is  no  nation  which,  in  its  manner  of  liv- 
ing and  ordinary  expenditure,  is  more  extravagant  than  the  English  ;  because 
they  keep  more  servants,  with  a  greater  distinction  of  offices  and  degrees  in 
which  these  servants  are  placed.  In  this  manner,  to  mention  only  one  particu- 
lar, in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  other  expenses  of  greater  moment,  the  expense 
of  the  Coort  in  the  mere  article  of  living,  that  is,  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  of 
what  solely  relates  to  the  table,  amounts  to  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  tiiousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  making  230,000  of  our  scudi.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to 
see  the  quantity  of  victuals  usually  consumed,  with  the  allowances  to  attend- 
ants and  servants  ;  and  yet  not  the  fourth  part  is  now  expended  of  what  was 
spent  in  the  time  of  Hem^r  and  Edward,  the  predecessors  of  the  Queen — ^her 
Biajesty  having  succeeded  in  correcting  many  abuses,  and  regulating  superflui- 
ties, partiy  by  limiting,  and  parUy  by  entirely  abolishing,  many  tables,  and 
taking  away  all  arbitrary  supplies  of  provisions." 

Among  servants,  the  ambassador  here  evidently  included  that  numer- 
ous class  of  retainerSf  granted  by  the  Crown  to  officers  of  the  household, 
and  special  &vourites.  A  retainer  was  a  servant,  not  menial,  but  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  his  Master,  and  attending  upon  all  special  occasions. 
The  number  had  been  diminishing  from  the  days  of  Wolsey,  and  not- 
withstanding her  retrenchments,  Mary  far  exceeded  her  successor,  Eliza- 
beUi,  in  this  source  of  expense.  Stephen  Qardiner,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  style  as  well  as  of  money,  led  the  way  under  Mary,  by  contriving 
to  obtain  for  himself  as  many  as  two  hundred  retainers ;  the  only  other 
man  who  then  had  as  many  being  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Elizabeth  never 
yielded  more  than  one  himdred  to  any  person  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
that  but'  rarely.  Mary,  in  five  years,  had  granted  thirty-nine  such 
licenses  of  retainer ;  Elizabeth  will  grant  only  fifteen  in  thirteen  years. 

With  the  general  state  of  the  country  in  other  respects  our  ambassador  was 
particularly  struck.  ^  But  the  liberty  of  this  country  is  really  singular  and  won- 
derful ;  indeed  there  is  no  other  country,  in  my  opinion,  less  burdened  and  more 
free.  For  they  have  not  only  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  but  they  are  not  even  thought 
of :  NO  TAX  on  saU,  wine,  beer,  floub,  meat,  cloth,  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
which  in  all  parts  of  Italy  especially,  and  in  Flanders,  are  the  more  productive 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  consume  them.  But  here  every 
one  indifferentiy,  whether  noble,  or  of  the  common  people,  is  in  the  free  and 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  he  possesses,  or  daily  acquires,  relating  either  to 
food  or  raiment,  buying  or  selling,  except  in  those  artides  which  he  imports  or 
exports  by  way  of  traffic." 

The  last  exception,  of  cttstom,  on  every  export  and  import,  this  in- 
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telligent  foreigner,  had  before  explained,  as  well  as  the  various  other 
sources  of  revenue ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  striking  now,  that  so  much 
as  this,  or  any  thing  Hke  it,  could  be  asserted  respecting  the  people  at 
large,  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  one  excep- 
tion, 80  cruel  and  profane.  It  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  case  of  all  those, 
whether  high  or  low,  male  or  female,  who  dared  to  think  for  themselves, 
or  who  either  read  or  believed  the  oracles  of  Oodf  Our  Venetian  was  him- 
self  a  disciple  of  '*  the  old  learning,**  but  he  was  hx  too  shrewd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  enforced  by  this  reign  of  terror  would  last  long. 
On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  nation  as  a  vessel  loosened  from  its 
long  accustomed  mooring. 

^  Generally  speaking,^  aays  he,  **  your  Serene  Highness  may  rest  assured, 
that  with  the  English  the  example  and  authority  of  the  Sovereign  is  every 
thing,  and  religion  is  only  so  far  valued  as  it  inculcates  the  duty  due  from  the 
subject  to  the  Prince.  They  live  as  he  lives,  they  believe  as  he  believes,  and 
they  obey  his  commands,  not  from  any  inward  moral  impulse,  but  because  they 
fear  to  incur  his  displeasure ;  and  they  would  be  full  as  zealous  followers  of  the 
Mahometan  or  Jewish  religions,  did  Uie  King  profess  either  of  them,  or  com- 
manded his  subjects  to  do  so.  In  short  they  will  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
religious  persuasion,  but  most  readily  to  one  that  promises  to  mimster  to  licen- 
tiousness and  profit.*' 

Such  was  the  judgment  formed  by  Michele,  about  eighteen  months  be- 
fore Mary's  death,  for  he  had  returned  to  Venice  in  1657  ;  and  no  doubt 
to  some  persons,  at  first  reading,  it  will  appear  to  be  distinguished  for 
severity.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man, 
lieerUununess  might  be  only  his  epithet  for  ^'  entire  freedom  from  all  the 
superstitious  trammels  of  the  old  learning,"  and  by  profit  he  may  have 
referred  simply  to  the  desire  after  commerce ;  then  the  terms  may  be 
allowed  to  pass,  as  no  very  inaccurate  description  of  two  leading  senti- 
ments or  feelings  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Already  he 
tells  us  that  ^*  all  eyee  and  hearts  were  turned  towards  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth as  successor  to  the  throne  ;**  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands were  now  sick  imto  death  of  Bonner's  brutal  sway  ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  even  after  noticing  the  final  scenes  at  Smithfield  and  Brent- 
ford, Mr.  Bentham  added — "  And  yet  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  never 
more  careless,  nor  maliciously  merry  than  they  are  now."^ 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  can  now  easily  distinguish  between 
the  people  at  large,  and  those  who  had  been  so  shockingly 
persecuted  ;  nor  need  he  imagine  that  the  English  as  a  nation 
had  all  of  a  sudden  become  more  distinguished  for  cruelty  than 


1*  The  report  of  Signor  Michele,  containing  many  curious  particulars  as  to  this  reign,  may  be 
een  entire,  in  the  letUrs  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.    Second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  218-240. 
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the  neighbouring  nations  on  the  Continent.'^  They  had  in- 
deed, at  first,  asked  for  such  a  Queen  as  Mary,  and  obtained 
their  desire ;  they  had  unwillingly  submitted  to  such  a  King 
as  Philip,  and  to  such  Ministers;  and  under  their  united 
sway  that  salutary  horror  was  implanted  in  the  nation,  which 
was  not  to  leave  it  for  generations  to  come ;  but  it  was  the 
leaders  of  this  people  who  destroyed  them,  but  more  especially, 
as  a  body,  the  Bishops,  who  were  now  fighting  with  fury  for 
"  their  kingdom  of  this  world,"**  as  they  so  manifestly  had 
done,  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  introduced  in  1526.  For 
these  five  years  past  they  had  been  powerfully  backed,  and 
occasionally  goaded  on,  by  both  the  King  and  Queen ;  nor 
had  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  under  Cardinal  Pole  formed  any 
exception  to  the  raging  cruelty.*® 


>7  The  same  raropoot  Airy  against  what  they  called  heresy  had  Taged  horribly  on  the  Conti- 
noDt  Paul  Sarpi  assures  us,  that  from  the  fir»t  edict  of  Charles  V.  to  the  tieaty  of  Cateaa- 
Cambrcsis,  in  1358  J^fty  thvunaid  had  been  hanged,  beheaded,  burned  and  buried  alive  for  their 
opinions !  And  Philip,  following  his  father's  counsel,  disposed  of  an  equal  number,  during  the 
next  thirty  years!  Grotius  states  the  entire  number  at  l()0,OtiO!  Such  was  the  course  run 
first  by  the  father-in-law,  and  then  by  the  husband,  of  our  Mary  the  First !  Look  at  Spam,  how  ! 

'B  That  anxiety  which  has  been  oAen  shown  by  biographers  to  exempt  their  hero  from  the 
guilt  of  persecution,  forms  one  powerful  testimony  a^iainst  its  wickedness.  Tunstal  and  Pole 
have  been  often  so  treated.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  softened  by  his  advanced  age,  for 
under  the  Marian  persecution,  he  was  now  above  rifjhtjf^  and  died  the  year  after  it,  aged  eighty- 
five  :  and  Pole,  in  private  life,  might  have  been  mild  in  bis  deportment,  but  what  does  this  sig- 
nify when  we  come  to  facts  ?  Phillips  in  his  life,  of  the  Cardinal,  Itas  told  us,  that  be,  the  biogra- 
pher, had  "  too  real  a  respect  for  the  public,  to  trouble  it  with  wrangles  on  /acts  or  dates  or 
authorities  of  little  or  no  consequence  ;**  but  this  was  after  he  had  informed  that  public,  as  9,/act^ 
that  **  not  otte  was  put  to  death  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  after  Cardinal  Pole  was  promoted  to 
that  see!"  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diocese  at  large,  Pole  took  his  scat,  the  very  next  day 
after  Cranmer's  martyrdom,  by  which  time  nineteen  had  been  put  to  death  in  CarUertmi'p  itself, 
and  in  the  same  city,  tteentp-lhree  more  followed,  five  of  whom  had  been  fiunished  in  pnaoa. 
In  truth,  the  very  last  burning  was  in  Canterbury,  when  five  perished  at  once,  and  only  eight  days 
before  the  Cardinal  himself  died,  all  these  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  secular  arm  in  July, 
by  Pole's  own  written  certificate  to  the  Queen.  And  what  can  be  said  in  reply  to  the  lai^oage 
of  Pole  himself?  So  late  as  the  close  of  1557,  in  writing  to  the  Pontiff,  he  informs  him,— "my 
whole  employment  and  labour  is  that  I  may  daily  gain  more  to  the  Church,  and  to  etU  ^those 
that  are  obstioate  as  roUcn  members.  Your  Holiness  hfUh  reaped  greater  fruit  of  honour  from 
flip  labours,  than  anp  Pope,  by  anp  Legate,  for  manp  ages  ever  did." 

Even  Gardiner's  character  has  been  mistaken,  simply  from  want  of-atientinn  lo  dates.  Speak- 
ing of  this  period.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  said—"  Justice  to  Gardiner  requires  it  to  be  mcatioDed 
that  his  diocese  was  of  the  bloodless  class."  But  Gardiner  was  dead.  He  died  only  nine  months 
after  the  persecution  had  begun,  and  before  then  he  had  cordially  sanctioned  the  death  of  Rogers, 
and  Saunders,  and  Bradford  ;  of  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  Ridley  and  Latimer  :  men  who  might  be 
styled  "  the  head  deer  "  of  the  whole  flock  afterwards  slain.  No,  Gardiner  died  in  November 
1555.  and  hence  it  bears  so  much  harder  on  the  predominant  counsellor  who  suocc«ded  him, 
who  for  three  pears  after  this,  wilfully  sanctioned  persecution.  This  counsellor,  it  is  well  known, 
was  Reginald  Pole,  whom  Mary  wotild  not  i)ermit  even  to  reside  in  Canterbury,  that  she  might 
have  his  advice  on  aU  occasions.  Gardiner,  however,  had  been  couccnied  in  the  death  of  al- 
most every  eminent  martyr,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Cranrocr,  had  all  been  cut  oflf, 
when  Pole  siteeeeded. 

Fuller  has  surveyed  this  persecution  by  looking  to  every  diocen  in  successiou,  as  if  the  cha- 
racter of  its  bishop  were  to  be  seen  by  such  a  survey  ;  but  the  criterion  is  a  very  imperfiBct  (tac. 
Wherever  occasion  ofSftre^,  no  bishop  would  have  found  it  safe  to  resist ;  and  ev*>n  Bonner  him- 
self was  quickened  by  royal  authority.  There  is,  however,  an  important  and  far  mure  correct 
key  to  blood  being  shed,  or  not  nhed,  iit  any  district.     Most  blood  was  shed,  and  mwX  miviry 
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In  return  for  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  moment  of  reaction, 
of  course,  arrived  at  last.  The  day  of  retribution  began  to  dawn.  Our 
Venetian  ambassador  had  left  England  immediately  before  the  period 
which  would  have  constrained  him  to  modify  his  style.  Persecution 
employed  by  any  Government,  without  recoiling  on  its  authors,  is  un- 
known to  history ;  and  whether  it  did  so  now,  let  the  reader  judge. 
Death  and  hanUhmetU  and  deprivation  of  office  had  been  the  leading 
punishments  inflicted,  and  although  this  be  not  the  world  where  we  are 
to  expect  perfect  retribution,  there  is  always  enough  to  prove,  that 
<<  Verily  there  is  a  God,  who  judgeth  in  the  earth."  The  extent  to 
which  those  very  evils  fell  upon  the  parties  in  power,  is  well  worthy  of 
observation. 

In  the  language  of  sacred  writ,  '^  Judgment  had  begun  at  the  house  of 
God ;"  and  was  there  nothing  to  befall  those  who  obeyed  not  the  truth, 
and  especially  those  who  had  despised  and  rejected  the  Word  of  God  ? 
Prevailing  disease,  by  fever  and  ague,  was  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
&ce  or  introduction  to  other  evils  :  but,  by  the  summer  of  1557,  these 
diseases  are  said  to  have  gone  to  such  extent  as  to  endanger  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  *'  In  some  places  com  had  stood  and  shed  on  the  groimd, 
for  want  of  reapers ;  and  in  others,  they  would  have  willingly  given  one 
acre  of  com,  to  reap  and  carry  another."  Disease  too  had  &llen 
especially  upon  "  gentlemen  and  men  of  great  wealth  ;"  but  all  this  was 
merely  a  preparation  for  the  year  1558,  or  Mary's  last. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  the  Queen  had  been  visited  by  her  cold  hus- 
band, Philip,  and  for  the  last  time.  He,  without  difficulty,  drew  her 
into  war  with  France ;  and  by  the  7th  of  January  1558,  she  had  lost 
Calais  in  seven  days.  It  had  cost  Edward  III.  eleven  months  of  siege, 
the  English  flag  having  floated  on  its  battlements  for  above  two  hundred 
years.  The  loss  was  more  deeply  lamented  indeed  than  it  deserved ;  still 
it  was  felt,  not  merely  as  a  national  degradation,  but  by  the  mer- 
cantile interests  especially,  as  one  which  might  prove  of  serious  injury 
to  commerce,  an  object  to  which  thousands  had  become  much  alive. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1556  turned  out  to  be  more  unhealthy 
than  those  of  the  year  preceding.  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  calculated  that  three  parts  out  of  four,  throughout  the 
coimtry,  were  sick.  Gentlemen,  who  kept  twenty  or  thirty  servants  had 
not  above  three  or  four  to  help  the  residue.  Even  the  harvestmen  had 
become  so  scarce  that  twelve  pence  were  given  for  work,  wont  to  be 
done  for  three.  And  if  it  be  recollected  that  all  this  misery  occurred 
at  the  close  of  five  years  of  violence  and  injustice,  of  oppression  and 
slaughter,  no  wonder  if  thousands  were  exclaiming  with  one  of  old — 

endured,  ia  all  tboee  district*  where  the  Word  qf  God  had  been  most  read  t  and  wherever  there 
WW  but  little  or  none,  there  the  Scripture*,  as  yet.  bad  been  but  little  known.  Heace  the  differ- 
ciicc  between  the  northern  and  some  other  counties,  compared  with  others  nearer  to  London. 
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What  shall  be  the  end  of  these  thmgs  V  The  end,  however,  was  now 
near  at  hand. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  5th  of  November.  Financial  embarrass- 
ments were  disclosed,  and  pressed  for  consideration.  A  subsidy  was 
proposed,  and  might  perhaps  have  passed  the  Upper  House,  but  what 
could  this  signify  now  ?  On  the  14th,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Lords  in  a  body,  came  down  to  the  Commons  to  reason  with 
them,  but  they  would  not  move,  and  came  to  no  decision.  The  close  of 
Mary's  life  might  well  serve  as  a  lesson  of  terror  to  all  persecutors.  At 
the  outset  of  her  reign,  she  had  paid  no  r^^d  whatever  to  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  then  remitted  a  subsidy  in  order  to  fix  herself  on  the 
throne.  She  then  obstinately  determined  to  espouse  a  Spanish  husband, 
not  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip 
were  only  practising  their  ambition  upon  her.  It  was  a  step  which  the 
nation  never  forgave.  Then  came  that  outrageous  course  of  blood  and 
torture,  with  which  thousands  were  now  so  thoroug^y  disgusted.  The 
rough  physic  of  Providence  had  produced  its  destined  effect.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  this  Parliament  sat  down,  five  martyrs  had  suffered  at 
Canterbury.  They  prayed  at  the  stake,  that  they  might  be  the  last,  and 
they  were  the  lad.  And  now,  in  five  days  more,  the  Government  is  at 
an  end ;  the  supplies  are  stopped ;  pecuniary  aid  can  be  obtained  no 
more,  and  the  Queen,  fiill  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  has  little 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  to  live.  She  had  been  attacked  in  summer 
by  the  prevailing  {ever,  then  so  fatal ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  the  17tii  of  November,  she  breathed  her  last,  at  the  veiy  mo- 
ment when  her  own  husband  and  Henry  the  Second,  "  the  Spanish  and 
French  Monarchs,  were  meditating  the  extension  over  all  Europe,  of 
such  a  tribimal  as  the  Inquisition  had  already  shewn  itself  to  be,  by  its 
exercise  of  authority  in  Spain.^ 

The  Queen  herself,  in  conjimction  with  that  body  of  men  denominated 
ecclesiastical,  had  been  the  responsible  agents  in  the  kingdom,  and  one 
naturally  turns  to  tlus  quarter  as  to  the  moving  spring  of  all  that  had 
been  perpetrated.  Adverting  to  this  period,  the  close  of  1558,  Mr. 
Strype  has  told  us  that  the  mortality  anu)ng  the  priests  was  such  '<  that 
a  great  number  of  parish  churches,  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm  were  un- 
served, and  no  curates  could  be  gotten  for  money."  But  with  the 
Bishops,  and  their  immediate  agents,  lay  the  chief  responsibility  ;  and 
if  we  can  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  their  mortality,  as  this  has  never  been 
sufficiently  observed,  there  may  be  enough  to  arrest  attention  even  now, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops  under  Mary  consisted  of  twenty-seven  indivi- 
duals.   Now,  besides  the  hundreds  of  martyrs  whom  they  had  consigned 


>»  Mackintosh. 
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to  the  flames,  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  put  to  death  five  of  their 
own  number,  namely  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  1555, 
and  Oranmer  in  1556.  How  then  had  it  fared  with  this  order  of  men 
throughout  the  reign  ?  By  the  month  in  which  Mary  herself  was  in- 
terred,  twenty-four  Bishops  had  expired,  and  in  only  thirteen  months 
after,  six  more  had  followed ;  that  is  thirty  such  men  had  died  ^'  by  the 
visitation  of  Gk>d."  These  included  two  Lords  Chancellor,  (Goodrich  and 
Gardiner,  and  two  Cardinals,  Pole  and  Peyto.  In  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  from  the  death  of  Gardiner  (the  next  after  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley) in  November  1555,  to  that  of  Tunstal  inclusive,  in  November  1559, 
twenty-four  had  died  ;  nay,  fowrteen  of  these  had  expired  in  less  than  six- 
teen months,  before  and  after  the  Queen*s  own  decease.  Death  has  been 
sometimes  denominated  "  a  great  teacher  :"  but  here  was  a  lesson,  which 
surely  could  not  fftil  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  at  the  time.  ^ 

FuUer,  the  old  historian,  had  been  struck  with  this  mortality ;  and,  in 
his  own  quaint  manner,  he  has  said  '^  There  were  nine  Bishops  now  dead, 
who  were  the  deceth-guard  of  Queen  Mary — as  expiring  a  little  before 
her  decease  ;  namely,  John  Capon  or  Salcot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Robert 
Parfew,  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  Maurice  Griffith,  {Chriffin)  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  William  Glynn,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  These  were  Queen 
Mary's  ushers  to  her  grave.  Or,  as  expiring  a  little  after  her  departure, 
as  Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  James  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  John  Holyman,  Bishop 
of  Bristol ;  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  these  were  Queen  Mary's 
train-hearers  to  the  same." 

But  if  the  historian  woidd  take  up  the  catalogue  of  the  dead,  from 
Parfew  to  Morgan,  and  thus  assemble  them  round  the  body  of  the  Queen, 
the  funeral  procession  was  far  more  striking  than  this.  The  following 
would  have  been  more  correct ;  and,  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  called  away  by  death,  it  exhibits  a  spectacle  with  which  there  is  few, 
if  any,  in  history  to  compare.  We  have  intermingled  with  the  Bishops, 
howeyer,  several  other  appropriate  characters,  as  the  proper  place  and 
time,  for  announcing  their  decease. 

x>  Theae  statements  are  founded  on  the  folloiring  table,  in  which  the  reader  may  at  once  dis- 
coT«T  in  italic,  the  martyrs,  or  the  number  put  to  death  by  roan,  and  the  nnmber  consigned  to 
the  grare  by  the  Ood  of  life  and  death.  There  died  in  1554,  Goodrich  of  BIy.  10th  May ;  Sampson 
of  Lichfield,  25th  Sep. ;  Voisey  of  Exeter,  Oct.  In  1555,  Hooper  (ff  Gloucester,  9th  Feb ;  Ferrar 
of  SL  DavitTit  dOth  Feb. ;  Latimer  of  fTorcerter  and  Bldlep  qf  London  16th  Oct. ;  Oardiner  of 
Winchester,  12th  Nor. ;  Cotes  of  Chester,  Dec  In  1506,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle,  5th  March : 
Cratauer  qf  Canterburji,  Slst  March ;  Bell  of  Oloncester,  2d  An%, ;  Day  of  Chichester,  2d  Ang. ; 
Man  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Chambers  of  Peterborough ;  Bird  of  Chester.  In  1557,  Parfew  or 
WartoB  of  St.  Asaph,  S2d  Sep. ;  Salcot  or  Capon  of  Salisbary,  6th  Oct. ;  King  of  Oxford,  4th  Dec. 
In  1558,  Peyto  elect  of  Salisbury,  April ;  Olynn  of  Banoor,  21st  May ;  Brookes  of  Gloucester,  7th 
Sep. ;  Bnsheof  Bristol,  11th  Oct ;  Pt>le  of  Canterbury,  17th  Nor. ;  Griffin  of  Rochester,  20th  Not.  . 
Hopton  of  Norwich,  Not.  ;  Holyman  of  Bristol,  20th  Dec  ;  Christopherson  of  Chichester.  Dec. ; 
Reynolds  elect  of  Hereford,  died  in  prison.  In  1650,  Bayne  of  Lichfield,  Jan. ;  Allen  of  Roches- 
ter, Oct. ;  Tunstal  of  Durham,  18th  Nor. ;  Morgan  of  St  David's,  23d  Dec.  In  1560,  Oglethorpe 
of  Cariisle,  4th  Jan. ;  and  White  of  Winchester,  1 1th  January.  Poinet  of  Winchester,  died 
abroad  11th  April  1556.— See  Nicola*'  Si/nopgfM.    fFootVi  Ath.  Oxon. 
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Parfkw  of  SL  A$aph,  28d  Sep.,  fij.— Salcot  of  SalUbufy,  6th  Oct.— Kino  of  Ojifordy  -ttli  Dec. 

William  Warham,  Prebend,  and  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  Oct. 

Sir  Richard  Rochester,  Comptroller  of  the  Queen's  house :  a  willing  persccntor.  Not. 

Cardinal  Fbvto,  Elect  of  SalUtmrp,  Apr.  1668. 

Glyss  of  Bangor,  21st  May.— Brookk»  of  Glo'ster,  7th  Sep.— Bushb  of  BrisM,  11th  Oct. 

Tho.  Chettehara,  Prebend,  the  successor  of  Rogers  the  Proto-Martjrr,  Oct, 

Edward  Mowie,  Prebend  and  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  Oct. 

Tho.  Bennet,  Treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  16th  Oct. 

QUEEN  MARY,  17th  Nor. 

Cardinal  Rboinald  Polk  of  Canterbury,  18th  Nor. 

GRirriN  of  RochaUr,  20th  Nor.- Hopton  of  Korwieh,  Nor. 

Robert  Johnson,  Principal  Register  of  Bonner,  and  Proctor-General  of  Canterbury,  2Sd  Not. 

Basset,  Esq.  one  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Chamber,  26th  Not. 

Gabriel  Dunne,  Prebend,  the  betrayer  ofTyndale,  Sth  Dec. 

Sir  T.  Cheyne,  Master-Treasurer  to  the  Queen.  Sth  Dec 

Hugh  Wf^ton,  in  disgrace,  opponent  of  Latimer,  RidJoy  and  Cranmer,  Sth  Dec. 

Vemey,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Jewel-house,  12th  Dec 

Queen  interred,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  13th  Dec 

Holyman  of  Bristol,  20th  Dec— Chri8Tophbb80n  ot  Chiehetter,  Dec 

Rrvnolds,  Elect  of  Bernard,  Dec  ?— Baynjb  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Jan.  1550. 

Allb.h  of  Boehtiter,  Oct.— Tunsta  l  of  Durham,  18th  Nor.— Morgan  of  St.  Darid's,  23d  Dec. 

And  only  the  next  month  afterwards, 

OoLBTHORPR  of  CartUU,  4th  Jan.— Whitb  of  Winehetter,  11th  Jan. 

Sir  John  Baker,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  Jan.*' 

Beside  the  Queen  herself,  we  see  that  not  fewer  than  thirty- one  con- 
spicuous official  individuals  had  heen  swept  away  hy  death  ;  twelve  pre- 
ceding, and  nineteen  following  her  Majesty  to  the  grave— or  five  con- 
nected with  the  Crown,  and  twenty-six  ecclesiastics.  Of  these,  four  had 
been  Prebends,  and  nineteen  Bishops ;  two  of  whom  were  Cardinals. 
The  first,  Peyto,  was  never  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom  ;  the  second, 
Reginald  Pole,  was  the  last  Cardinal  who  set  his  foot  in  England. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  men,  however,  not  only  had  blood  been 
shed,  but  deprivation  of  office,  and  flight  beyond  seas,  had  ensued  ;  and 
in  the  change  which  now  took  place,  at  least  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  of  the  most  noted  characters  thus  suffered.  Of  these,  fourteen  were 
bishops,  three  of  whom  fled,  and  the  rest,  in  free  custody,  shorn  of  their 
office  and  emoluments,  so  died.  Only  one  of  the  entire  Bench,  an  old 
man,  was  suffered  to  remain — Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  who  conformed,  and 
died  in  1566.  But  besides  these,  there  were  at  least  eighty  Rectors, 
fifty  Prebends,  fifteen  Masters  of  Colleges,  twelve  Archdeacons,  twelve 
Deans,  and  six  Abbots  and  Abbesses — all  of  whom  were  deprived,  and 
not  a  few  fled.^ 

After  all,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  many  a  man  who  had  em- 
brued  his  hands  in  blood,  or  had  been  instrumental  in  the  infliction  of 
immerited  misery,  still  survived,  with  apparent  impunity ;  but  this  was 
not  without  an  end,  "  Slay  them  not,"  said  the  sacred  writer,  "  le&t  my 
people  forget'*'' — ^but  "  scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring  them  down, 
O  Lord."     Such  petitions  at  least  had  been  literally  fulfilled.     As  a 


21  Wood's  Athene  and  Fasti.    Nicolas'  Synopsis.    Strypf's  Annals,  anno  I&58.    NtwcourtV 
Repertorium.     By  this  time  thtrc  were  about /owr/rfn  Sect,  t scant ! 
"  Cotton  M.S.,  Titus,  C.  x.    Carabden.    Sirypc. 
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• 
combination  of  human  beings  against  all  righteousness  and  truth,  they 

had  been  ^'  brought  down  ;"  the  chief  ring-leaders  had  been  sent,  in 
quick  succession  to  the  grave,  and  the  impious  conspiracy  was  at  an 
end.  Every  man  who  loved  Divine  Truth  might  say,  "  Thou  hast  smitten 
all  mine  enemies  on  the  cheek-bone ;  Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the 
ungodly." 

To  some  persons,  however,  after  such  a  review,  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all,  may  seem  to  be  the  comparative  escape,  and  long  survival,  of  by 
far  the  most  active  agent  in  cruelty  and  blood — the  man  who  appeared 
almost  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  number  of  his  victims.  If  his  ori- 
ginal name  had  been  Savage,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  changed.  This 
was  Edmund  Bonner,  who  survived  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  royal  mistress  nearly  eleven  years.^  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  was 
distinguished  for  caution  in  disclosing  her  intended  course  ;  but  of  all 
his  brethren  on  the  Bench,  Bonner  was  the  <mli/  man  whom  the  Queen 
marked  out,  by  withholding  her  hand,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  rest, 
and  not  permitting  him  to  touch  it.  Familiar  with  the  Satanic  work  of 
persecution  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  appointment,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  eighteen  years  ago,  he  was  now  a  veteran  in  crime ;  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Marshalsea  prison,  he  was  finally  sent  back  to  it 
once  more.  Had  he  expired  itoo7if  with  so  many  of  his  fellows,  his  ex- 
ample might  soon  have  been  forgotten  ;  but  Bishop  quondam,  as  he  was 
called,  shall  live,  in  contempt,  to  excite  most  salutary  recollections,  and 
keep  in  remembrance  the  flames  of  Smithfield.  "  A  jail,"  says  Fuller, 
"  was  conceived  the  safest  place  to  secure  him  from  the  people's  fury." 
Had  he  thus  died,  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  an  act  of  private  revenge ;  but  surviving  in  disgrace, 
as  the  most  significant  *'  memento"  of  past  times,  it  was  as  if  Providence 
had  ^  set  a  mark  upon  him,"  that  he  might  live  as  the  standing  object 
of  imiversal  execration.  As  a  living  monument  of  Divine  displeasure,  he 
died  in  prison,  unchanged,  on  the  5th  of  September  1569,  and  was  buried, 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  among  the  condemned,  in  Southwark  church- 
yard. Midnight  was  ordered  by  Edmund  Grindal^  as  the  safest  time,  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  by  the  citizens. 


A  far  diS*erent  subject,  or  the  history  of  the  English  Bible 
during  this  reign,  now  claims  our  attention ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  few  may  be  disposed  to  inquire, — "  And 
what  can  possibly  be  said  at  such  a  time  as  this  f"  That  "  all 
things  went  backward,''  is  an  expression  which  has  been  often 


a  ••  Cam  Xt  genucrit  Saerifex  Savitfins :  Die  uiide  Boueri,  rugo,  nomcti  tibiT'  is  tlie  epiRram 
Ri*en  by  Parkhunt.  The  name  of  Sa»;»Rc  has  been  fathered  upon  him  cvt-u  by  Anihouj  Wood, 
bat  8tf7]K;  d«mtct  it  a»  a  calumiiv,  on  thv  authority  of  a  Baron  Li-chmorc. 
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employed,  it  is  true,  in  reference  to  the  days  of  Mary  the  First; 
but  it  is  one,  strictly  speaking,  far  from  being  correct.  There 
was,  to  a  certainty,  one  exception,  and  that  one  was  worth  all 
other  things  put  together ;  so  that  for  every  feeling  excited, 
or  rather  harrowed  up,  by  the  recital  of  martyrdoms,  cruelty 
and  banishment,  there  is  yet  balm  in  reserve ;  and  as  that  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  positive  progress 
of  Divine  Truth,  it  only  renders  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  one  of  deeper  interest. 

The  purpose  of  Heaven,  in  keeping  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  of  the  Divine  Word,  in  our  vernacular 
toDgue,  perfectly  distinct^  has  been  made  apparent,  we  presume, 
in  all  that  is  past :  but  the  distinction  was  now  to  be  more 
marked  than  ever.  In  other  words,  the  Government  having 
fallen  back  into  its  old  condition,  the  same  singular  course 
which  had  been  pursued  at  first,  was  now,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, to  be  repeated.  As  far  as  Divine  Revelation  in  the 
language  of  any  people  is  allowed  to  be  an  infinite  blessing, 
it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  every  English  reader, 
that  the  history  of  no  other  European  version  afibrds  such 
peculiar  proofs  of  the  fixed  purpose  of  God.  Let  what  will 
take  place,  to  the  people  of  this  insular  kingdom  were  to  be 
committed  these  Living  Oracles,  and  that  independently,  nay, 
and  in  defiance,  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe  of  which  it  can  be 
said,  that  the  Scriptures  were  originally  prepared  for  its  inha- 
bitants, and  afterwards  so  perfected  for  their  perusal,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  country  itself  Curiosity  may  therefore 
well  be  excited  to  observe  the  progress  now,  when  this  glorious 
design  must  appear  to  have  arrived  at  what  is  familiarly 
termed,  a  dead  stop. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  authorities,  styled  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, were  up  in  arms  against  it ;  and  now,  banded  together 
as  the  soul  of  one  man,  they  could  officially  alter  or  destroy 
every  thing  else  of  human  appointment  or  device :  but  they 
might  as  well  have  expected  to  succeed  rooting  out  in  the  violet 
or  the  rose  from  the  soil  of  England,  as  to  do  so  in  banishing 
the  Word  of  Life  from  the  country,  or  in  snatching  it  from 
all  the  people  who  had  already  received  and  prized  it,  as  their 
only  and  all-sufficient  guide  to  a  better  world. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  had  January  1555  arrived,  than  it  seemed 
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as  if  something  of  this  kind  had  been  meditated,  by  their  hasty 
attempt  to  brand  certain  per$on$  with  odium.  There  were  two 
individoals  still  remaining  in  England  to  whom  the  country 
had  stood  indebted  for  the  Scriptures — Jokn  Rogers  and  Mile$ 
Oo9erdals ;  and  these  were  among  the  earliest  victims  seized 
by  GK>Yemment.  With  both  characters  the  reader  is  already 
intimately  acquainted ;  the  first,  as  the  original  editor  of  Tyn- 
dale'^s  Bible,  which,  after  so  many  editions,  was  now  in  use ; 
and  the  second,  not  only  as  a  translator,  but  the  diligent  cor- 
rector at  the  press,  of  several  of  these  editions. 

When  Queen  Mary  entered  London,  and  had  reached  the 
Tower,  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  August  1553,  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  second  day  after,  she  released  Gardiner,  and  Bon- 
ner, and  Tunstal,  from  imprisonment,  styling  them  '^  her  own 
Bishops.*"  The  first  of  these  she  immediately  appointed  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  enemies  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures,  and  we 
have  seen  him,  many  a  time,  vent  his  enmity.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  year  1 537,  when  the  Bible  edited  by  John 
Rogers  was  introduced  into  England  by  Orafton,  and  with  such 
success,  Gkirdiner  was  in  France  ;  and  that,  after  his  return 
in  September  1 538,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue.  Rogers, 
then  on  the  Continent,  had  remained  for  twelve  years  longer, 
ministering  to  a  German  congregation.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward,  either  attracted  by  the  state  of  the  country,  or  per- 
sonally invited,  he  had  returned  to  England  by  the  year 
1550,  and  afforded  occasion  for  one  of  those  singular  scenes, 
which  had  not  unfrequently  taken  place  under  the  roof  of  St. 
Paul'^s.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  one  in  1536,  while 
Latimer  was  preaching  his  noted  sermon  to  ^^  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness."^  Both  classes  were  con- 
gregated here  still ;  but  perhaps  no  discordancy  had  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  following.  At  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition  we 
present  the  picture  entire.  In  September  1 549,  Bonner  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  who  should 
be  officiating  in  his  room  for  the  following  half  year,  but 
Gabriel  Dunne^  as  residentiary  prebend  ? — the  man  who,  with 
Phillips,  had  ensnared  Tyndale  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels 
did  his  best  to  secure  his  death  !  Dunne'^s  official  services, 
as  bishop />ro  tempore^  had  ended  by  the  appointment  of  Nicholas 
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Ridley  to  the  See  of  London  in  April  1650,  and  it  is  the  very 
next  month  that  we  have  certain  evidence  of  Rogers  being  in 
London.  He  may  have  come  earlier,  but  we  are  told  that 
*'  when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  admitted  Rector  of  St. 
Margaret  Moyses,  and  after  that,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchres, 
London,  on  the  10th  of  May  1550.'"  The  Rectory,  however, 
he  resigned  next  year,  on  the  1 0th  of  September,  having  been 
appointed  by  Ridley,  one  of  the  Prebetidaries  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  24th  of  August  preceding.  Here  then,  we  have  Dunne^  as 
prebend,  sitting  in  the  twelfth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the 
choir,  and  Rogers^  as  Pancrass  prebend,  in  the  sixth  on  the 
left ;  but  this  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  from  its  being 
the  very  stall  which  had  been  occupied  by  Robert  Ridley^  the 
uncle  of  Nicholas,  once  so  furious  in  opposition  to  Tyndale  and 
his  translation  !^ 

Any  person  can  now  clearly  perceive,  with  what  good  will 
both  Gardiner  and  Bonner  must  have  welcomed  the  day  when 
they  should  be  able  to  triumph  over  both  the  Bishop  and  his 
Prebend,  Ridley  and  Rogers,  and  wreck  their  vengeance  on 
them  both.  Ridley,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  had  hastened  himself 
into  the  Tower  before  his  fellows ;  having  been  sent  there  by 
Mary,  even  before  her  arrival  in  the  capital.  It  was  the  first 
specimen  of  her  power,  and  significant  of  all  that  followed. 

But  John  Rogers  had  done  nothing  to  call  for  any  inter- 
ference. He  had  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  preach,  in  his  turn, 
at  PauPs  Cross,  and  then  he  warned  the  people  against  ido- 
latry and  superstition.  This  was  after  the  Queen^^s  arrival  in 
London.  He  was  immediately  charged  with  preaching  erro- 
neously, but  he  so  defended  himself  before  the  Council,  that  he 
was  freely  dismissed.  At  this  moment,  had  he  felt  disposed, 
he  might  have  escaped  abroad,  and  he  had  strong  inducements 
so  to  do.  He  had  a  wife  and  ten  children,  and  in  Germany 
he  must  have  been  secure  of  a  living ;  but  he  would  not  de- 
part. By  the  ISth  of  August  1553,  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, forbidding  all  preaching ;  after  which,  Rogers  was  or- 


«■*  Sc*e  his  memorable  letter,  and  some  farther  account  of  this  man,  under  1527,  toI-  »•  H 
may  be  added,  that  in  a  corresponding  stall  to  that  of  Rogen,  on  the  right  side  of  the  cltoir,  lat 
John  Harpgflcld,  the  noted  peniecutor,  who  stepped  into  Dunne's  seat,  at  his  death,  in  lAAB ; 
while  John  Brat\fifrd,  the  martyr,  occupied  the  tenth  stall  on  the  same  side.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand ;  but  what  a  monbtrous  mixturt*  of  character  was  here '/  And  hence 
the  language  of  Nicholas  Ridley  in  hh/aiarell  to  St.  Puul's.    See  vol.  i..  p.  ^t3G. 
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dered  to  remain,  as  a  prisoner,  in  his  own  house,  and  commu- 
nicate with  no  one,  save  his  own  family.  He  happened  to 
live  not  far  from  Bonner  himself,  who,  with  the  sanction  of 
Gardiner,  as  Chancellor,  at  last  got  him  sent  to  Newgate,  the 
worst  of  all  the  prisons ;  where,  among  thieves  and  murderers, 
he  remained  throughout  the  whole  of  1554,  and  there  he  is 
said  to  have  been  of  use  to  the  prisoners.  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Rogers  to  the  Chancellor,  ^^  ye  have  dealt  with  me  most 
cruelly ;  for  ye  have  put  me  in  prison  without  law^  and  kept 
me  there  now  almost  a  year  and  a  half.  For  I  was  almost 
half  a  year  in  my  house,  where  I  was  obedient  to  you,  God 
knoweth,  and  spake  with  no  man.  And  now  have  I  been  a 
full  year  in  Newgate,  at  great  cost  and  charges,  having  a  wife 
and  ten  children  to  find ;  and  I  had  never  a  penny  of  my 
livings,  which  was  against  the  law.'*'  They  had,  in  short,  left 
hjm  to  pine  or  perish  in  prison,  and  there  having  been  no  spe- 
cific charge,  the  whole  course  was  illegal. 

At  last,  however,  Bogers  was  called  up  for  examination. 
The  year  1 555  was  to  be  distinguished  for  persecution,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  they  had  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
by  the  apprehension  of  thirty  individuals.  On  the  22d,  both 
Rogers  and  Hooper  were  before  Gardiner,  and  other  members 
of  Council,  as  the  Queen'*s  Commissioners.  The  parties  pre- 
sent were  perfectly  characteristic.  Besides  Gardiner,  there 
was  Tunstal,  Heath,  and  Thirlby,  Sir  Richard  Southwell, 
Sir  John  Bourne  Secretary  of  State,  and  others,  evidently 
eager  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a  man  as  this  ;  and  as  if  it 
had  been  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  precise  animus  or  spirit 
of  the  persecutors,  as  well  as  give  still  greater  prominence 
to  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  Rogers  must  die  first  of 
all.  He  must  now  lead  the  van  in  the  army  of  martyrs,  and 
obtain  ever  after  the  honourable  appellation  of  Proto-Martyr 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

Towards  this  good  man,  it  is  evident,  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Grardiner  had  behaved  with  peculiar  harshness  and  cruelty. 
He  had,  in  fact,  owed  him  a  grudge  for  eighteen  years,  and 
now  illegally  had  imprisoned  him,  for  nearly  eighteen  months, 
though  the  martyr  had  frequently  implored  his  release.  Ro- 
gers had  married  when  abroad,  and  presuming  that  a  female, 
and  a  foreigner,  and  she  not  far  from  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment, might  have  some  influence,  he  had  sent  her  to  Gardiner, 
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Mrith  certain  female  companions,  so  long  ago  as  Christmas 
1553,  and  as  far  as  Richmond,  ^^  humbly  craving  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty,""  there  being  nothing  laid  to  his  chaise. 
The  only  answer  to  this  was  his  being  committed  by  Bonner 
to  Newgate  !  From  Newgate,  Mr.  Rogers  had  not  only  sent 
two  petitions  to  the  Chancellor,  but  his  wife  many  times,  with- 
out any  effect.  A  Mr.  Grosnold,  and  other  benevolent  gentle- 
men, had  also  petitioned  on  his  behalf,  but  all  was  in  vain ; 
and  now  that  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  for  examination,  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  the  first  instance,  it  had  been  only  to  gratify 
Grardiner^s  spleen  and  passion. 

He  was  called  up  once  more,  before  a  far  more  formidable 
array  of  persecutors,  on  the  28th,  and  finally  the  next  day,  at 
nine  o"clock,  when  (Gardiner  read  his  sentence  condemnatory, 
giving  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bonner  and  the 
Sheriff.  Not  one  word  had  been  said  respecting  his  public^ 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  the  Chancellor,  in  condemn- 
ing him,  had  thought  this  far  too  fine  an  opportunity  not  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  Bti>le^  and  thus  hold  up  Rogers  to  the 
terror  of  all  its  readers,  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  fiery 
day.  In  his  sentence,  when  naming  Rogers,  three  times,  he 
took  special  care  not  to  omit,  "  otherwise  called  MaUhewy 
We  have  no  proof  that  this  was  the  intention,  but  it  served 
such  a  purpose  for  the  moment.  Gardiner  having  finished, 
gratuitously  told  him  that  he  was  now  "  in  the  great  curse,"" 
and  that  no  man  was  to  speak  to  him.  Rogers,  who  through- 
out had  spoken  with  great  boldness  as  well  as  ability,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  to  Gardiner"s  utter  confusion,  if  not 
dismay,  then  replied — 

<<  Wei],  my  Lord,  here  I  stand  before  God  and  you,  and  all  this  honourable 
audience,  and  take  Him  to  witness,  that  I  never  wittingly  nor  willingly  taught 
any  false  doctrine  ;  and  therefore  have  I  a  good  conscience  before  God  and  aU 
good  men.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  shall  come  before  a  Judge  that  is  righte- 
ous, before  whom  I  shall  be  as  good  a  man  as  you  ;  and  I  nothing  doubt  but 
that  T  shall  be  found  there  a  true  member  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
and  everlastingly  saved.  And  as  for  your  false  Church,  ye  need  not  to  excom- 
municate me  forth  of  it.  I  have  not  been  in  it  these  tvtenty  yean — the  Lord  be 
thanked  therefore  !  But  now  ye  have  done  what  ye  can,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you 
yet  grant  me  one  thing  t" 

What  is  that  ?  said  Gardiner.  "  That  my  poor  wife, 
being  a  stranger  (a  foreigner)  may  come  and  speak  with  me, 
so  long  as  I  live — for  she  hath  ten  children,  that  are  her^s 
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and  mine,  and  somewhat  I  wonld  connsel  her,  what  were  best 
far  her  to  do.''''  Will  it  be  believed,  that,  at  once  discovering 
a  mind  of  the  vilest  character,  the  solitary  request,  and  so 
touchinglj  pnt,  was  with  disgusting  barbarity  denied  !  And 
Bogers,  though  he  had  told  the  Chancellor  that  he  had  been 
married  eighteen  years,  saw  the  man  no  more.  The  amount 
of  such  wickedness,  it  is  not  for  us  to  describe. 

Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  honourable  companion, 
had  been  also  condemned  the  same  day,  and  both  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  Newgate.  There  was  now,  however,  some  cowardly 
fear  of  the  people.  The  sentence  had  not  only  been  pronounced 
with  closed  doorSy  but  they  waited  till  m^Ai,  before  their  vic- 
tims were  sent  off.  Even  then,  they  conducted  them  from 
the  Clink  Prison  to  Winchester'^s  house,  close  by,  and  passing 
through  it,  along  London  bridge,  officers  had  been  sent  before 
them,  ordering  the  costermongers,  who  sat  at  stalls  in  the 
street,  to  put  out  their  lights  !  Why  all  this  caution,  if  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  a  rescue !  Their  coming,  however, 
had  been  anticipated,  and  pious  householders  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  streets,  with  candles.  On  their  part,  as  the 
prisoners  passed  along,  there  was  nothing  but  salutations  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  thanksgiving  for  their  constancy,  and 
earnest  prayers  for  its  continuance. 

This  was  on  Tuesday  the  29th,  and  Bogers  had  only  to 
live  till  Monday  following.  Early  that  morning,  the  4th  of 
February,  not  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  like  Peter  of  old, 
he  was  sound  asleep.  The  jailor^s  wife  went  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  awaking  him.  She  then  warned  him  to  make 
haste,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  lire  !  ^^  If  it  be  so,""  said 
the  good  man,  ^^  I  need  not  tie  my  points.^  Bonner  was 
already  in  waiting.  Both  Hooper  and  he  were  then,  what 
they  chose  to  call  degraded,  by  being  bereaved  of  their  eccle- 
siastical trappings ;  a  process,  which  necessarily  occupied 
some  time,  as  they  had  first  to  be  arrayed,  and  then  the  seve- 
ral parts  were  torn  from  them  piecemeal.  Hooper  was  to  be 
sent  off  next  day  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  stake  was  already 
prepared  for  Bogers.  Then  once  more,  to  Bonner  he  tendered 
the  same  solitary  request,  he  had  done  to  Gardiner ;  but  it 
was  now  reduced  to  this — "  that  before  going  to  the  stake,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  speak  s^few  words  to  his  wife."**  But 
this,  like  his  fellow,  the  inhuman  monster  denied  !     Foxe 
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supposes  that  it  was  chiefly  to  inform  her  of  his  examinations 
and  answers,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  concealed  in  the  prison.  But  if  it  was,  the  Bishop'^s 
denial  went  for  nothing,  as  they  were  afterwards  found. 

Upon  being  delivered  up  to  the  Sheriff,  Woodroff,  before 
they  left  the  prison,  urged  Rogers  to  revoke  his  opinions. 
"  That,""  replied  the  martyr,  "  which  I  have  preached,  I  will 
seal  with  my  blood."" — "iThen,'"  said  Woodroff,  "thou  art  an 
heretic."" — "  That,""  replied  Rogers,  ''  will  be  seen  at  the  day 
of  judgment."" — "  Well  then,""  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  will  never 
pray  for  thee."" — "  But,""  said  Rogers,  mildly,  "  I  will  pray 
for  theey     Thus  they  proceeded  to  the  stake. 

Upon  entering  the  street,  they  found  an  immense  crowd 
awaiting  them.  In  walking  towards  Smithfield,  Rogers  was 
repeating  a  portion  of  that  blessed  book  he  had  given  to  his 
country — the  51st  Psalm.  The  people  were  giving  thanks 
for  his  constancy ;  but  there  among  the  crowd,  there  met  him 
the  wife,  whom  neither  Grardiner  nor  Bonner  would  permit 
him  to  see.  His  wife,  the  foreigner,  with  all  her  children — 
one  of  these,  a  youth  named  Daniel,  if  the  eldest,  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest,  or  the  eleventh  child,  an 
unconscious  babe,  now  hanging  at  the  mother"s  breast !  In 
the  midst  of  this  overwhelming  scene,  the  husband  and  father 
stood  firm,  and  having  got  through  it,  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past ! 

At  the  stake  they  brought  him  a  pardon,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  recant.  This,  of  course,  he  pointedly  refused 
to  do,  and  at  last,  washing  his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  flames, 
he  cried  with  his  final  breath,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit."" 

We  have  referred  to  his  examinations  and  answers,  as  they 
were  afterwards  printed  in  full,  from  the  copies  left  behind ; 
and  by  John  Foxe,  who  knew  the  martyr  well.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  her  son  Daniel,  had  gained 
access  to  the  prison,  and  after  looking  in  vain  for  these  manu- 
scripts, they  were  about  to  depart,  when  the  youth,  looking 
round  once  more,  spied  his  father"s  papers,  deposited  in  a  cor- 
ner under  the  stair. 

John  Rogers  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  and  bom,  not  in  Lancashire,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  stated,  but  in  Warwickshire,  at  Deritend,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham.     Rogers  had  been  mar- 
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ried  in  1 537,  or  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  the 
Bible,  to  Adriana  Pratt,  alias  de  Weyden.  She  now  returned 
with  her  children  to  Grermanv,  and  the  lad  who  had  found  his 
father^s  papers  was  afterwards  better  known,  as  an  Ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  different  countries.^ 

With  regard  to  Miles  Coverdale,  without  farther  expla- 
nation it  must  appear  almost  incredible  tliat,  only  fourteen 
days  after  the  death  of  Rogers,  or  on  the  18th  of  February, 
Queen  Mary  was  writing  a  letter,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
bearer,  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  also  had  been  in  trouble, 
as  well  as  Rogers,  since  1553,  though  not  confined  to  prison. 
This  letter  was  written  only  on  Monday  week  after  the  scene 
at  Smithfield,  and  the  same  day  on  which  a  splendid  embassy 
was  leaving  London  for  Some ;  and  yet  the  very  next  day 
Coverdale  had  his  passport,  "  for  himself  and  two  servants," 
by  which  was  most  probably  meant  his  wife  and  one  servant ; 
and  so  he  left  England  for  Denmark.  Thus,  if  the  one  man 
connected  with  the  Scriptures  must  lead  the  van  of  martyrdom, 
the  other  can  easily  be  extricated  from  the  grasp  of  Grovem- 
ment  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 

The  deliverance  has  been  ascribed  iolely  to  the  repeated  and 
very  earnest  interposition  of  his  Danish  Majesty  ;  and  but  for 
this,  humanly  speaking,  he  might  not  have  survived :  but  there 
was  a  very  curious  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  favour  of 
Coverdale's  deliverance  at  this  moment,  for  King  Christian''s 

s%  Daniel  Rogen  studied  at  Wittenberg,  under  Melancthon,  as  mentioned  in  one  of  his  let- 
ten,  and  understood  the  Gennao,  Dutch,  and  Latin  languages,  as  well  aa  English.  He  then 
came  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  had  taken  his  degrees  in  July  and  August  1561.  In  the  years 
1268  and  69,  he  lived  with  Lord  Henry  Norris,  as  his  secretary.  Having  married  Susan,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Nicasius  Yetsweirt,  French  Secretary  to  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  and  once  intro- 
duced to  public  notice,  be  not  only  became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  was  afterwards  employed 
as  ambassador  to  Belgium  in  1575.  to  Germany  in  \oTly  and  to  Denmark  in  15HK.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  frequent  correspondent  of  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh,  as  he  was  the  valued  friend  of  Camden 
the  historian.  He  died  in  February  loitf,  and  was  interred  close  by  his  fathei^in-law,  in  the  pa- 
rish church  of  Suniiury,  Middlesex.  See  Strypo's  Annals,  anno  15«4.  Wood's  Athens  by  Bliss, 
i.,  570.  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.,  p.  830.  Wood,  it  is  true,  has  sent  Rogers,  the  father  of  Daniel,  abroad, 
and  noticed  the  martyr  as  though  he  were  a  different  person  ;  and  Chalmers  in  his  Biog.  Diet. 
foUows  the  Oxford  annalist.  But  fh)m  Poxe  we  know  the  martyr's  son  was  named  Daniel^  and 
from  the  son  himself,  the  ambassador,  that  he  added  AWi-moPtaniu  to  his  name,  as  descriptive 
of  his  birth  in  Germany.  Now,  though  we  are  iudcbted  to  Wood  for  the  name  of  the  martyr's 
father  and  his  wife,  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that  there  should  be  two  men  of 
the  same  name,  both  of  whom  went  abroad,  and  holh  returned,  both  in  trouble  at  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  boUi  married  to  foreignen,  and  both  liavlng  a  son  named  Daniel,  about 
the  same  age !  Strype,  who  had  the  manuscripts  of  the  ambassador  in  hb  possession  and  ex- 
amined them,  positively  aflirnis  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  martyr.  This  too  he  does  in  his 
Annals,  under  1558,  or  len  years  after  he  had  published  his  life  of  Whitgift,  in  which  he  had 
only  conjectured  the  fact  But  besides  Daniel,  there  is  some  ground  for  beliering  that  an  old 
and  eminent  minister,  Richard  Rogers  of  Wethersfield  in  Essex,  was  another  son.  At  least, 
Wniiam  Jenkin,  father  of  the  expositor  on  Jude,  was  brought  up  under  his  eye,  and  it  is  well 
known,  married  the  grand-ilaughter  of  Rogers  the  martyr. 
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second  letter  to  Mary  on  his  behalf  was  nearly  fif>e  mofUhs 
old.  Why,  then,  should  Goverdale,  a  married  Bishop,  and  an 
old  offender  in  their  opinion,  be  suffered  to  escape,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  fire  had  been  kindled  for  Bogers !  It 
will  certainly  prove  to  have  been  a  memorable  fact  if  the  exa- 
mination and  martyrdom  of  the  one  man  should  have  contri- 
buted to  the  escape  of  the  other^  and  more  especially  as  Bogers 
could  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  view. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  now  referred  to  are  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  not  only  stand  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  examination  of  the  Proto- Martyr,  but  disco- 
ver not  a  little  of  the  true  character  of  these  unprincipled  men 
in  power.  Taken  all  in  all,  they  form  the  richest  scene  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  though  scarcely,  if  it  all,  before  observed. 

The  martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  in  February  1555,  con- 
nects itself  with  that  of  the  heroic  female,  Anne  Askew,  in 
March  1546.  There  had  been  no  fires  in  Smithfield  since  the 
memorable  night  on  which  she  suffered,  almost  nine  years  ago. 
Considering  the  progress  which  had  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
death  of  Bogers  must  have  been  regarded  by  many  in  London 
with  unmingled  horror ;  but,  beside  this,  a  large  and  promis- 
cuous assembly  had  been  present  at  his  notable  examination 
on  the  28th  of  January,  when  he  caught  Ghirdiner  and  his 
bishops  in  a  snare,  and  the  people  marked  it.  The  language 
of  Gardiner  could  not  fail  to  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  thou- 
sands ever  since,  and  the  excitement  in  a  few  days  was  such  as 
to  frighten  for  a  moment  all  these  men  of  blood,  from  King 
Philip  downwards.  The  present  juncture,  embracing  a  space 
of  less  than  three  weeks,  will  explain  this. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  January  that  Bogers  was  first 
examined.  This  was  before  Grardiner,  as  Lord  Ghancellor, 
and  other  members  of  the  Gouncil,  such  as  Lords  Howard  and 
Paget,  Sir  Bichard  Southwell  and  Sir  John  Bourne,  as  Gom- 
missioners  from  the  Queen,^  But  on  Monday  the  28th,  to 
Wednesday  the  30th,  Gardiner  and  many  more  sat  by  com- 
mission  from  Cardinal  Pole  ;  and  yet  only  the  next  week, 
when  six  other  men  were  examined  and  condemned,  they  were 


M  Next  day  all  the  Bbhop*  Mtere  down  to  Wettmintter,  to  rccdye  the  bletaing  and  advick 
of  Cardinal  PoU.    Mutt  not  the  advice  be  inferred,  from  what  followed  ? 
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not  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  bat  merely  before  Bonner 
and  his  Consistory,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London.  Here  were  three  distinct  forms  of  proceeding,  within 
the  short  compass  of  eighteen  days.  Then,  to  crown  all,  the 
very  next  day,  or  Sunday  the  10th  of  February,  we  have  a  ser- 
mon preaching  before  King  Philip,  and  by  a  Spaniard  ;  but 
upon  what  subject !  I%e  sin  of  persecution  for  conscience^  sake ! 
Now,  why  this  erratic  course  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors ! 
Why  could  they  not  go  straight  forward  i  And  if  this  sermon 
was  a  base  artifice,  of  which  there  is  now  no  doubt,  why  was 
it  resorted  to  at  the  present  moment  i  The  true  character  of 
all  the  parties  in  power  is  here  involved. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  sagacity  or 
cunning,  had,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  if  he  once  proceeded 
against  certain  leading  men ;  or,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day, 
if  the  head  deer  were  only  brought  to  the  ground,  the  common 
people  would  shrink  with  terror,  and  succumb  to  their  autho- 
rity. It  was  full  of  this  idea  that  he  commenced,  in  a  high 
tone,  with  John  Rogers  on  the  22d  of  January  ;  but  the  very 
man  with  whom  he  thus  began,  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  his  proud  and  imperious  temper.  On  the  28th,  as  soon  as 
Rogers  entered,  nothing  daunted,  we  know  from  himself  that 
he  remarked  the  change  on  the  Court.  Gardiner  was  there, 
of  course,  as  Chancellor  and  Bishop,  and  chief  persecutor ; 
but  "  there  were,'*'*  says  Rogers,  "  a  great  sort  of  new  men,  his 
fellow  bishops,  of  whom  I  knew  few'*'* — after  eighteen  months'* 
confinement.  There  were,  in  fact,  not  fewer  than  thirteen  in 
all,  six  on  each  side  of  the  Chancellor,  besides  three  notaries, 
three  noblemen,  eleven  knights,  and  a  very  great  multitude.*' 

Gardiner  perhaps  never  forgot  himself  so  far  as  he  did  this 
day ;  but  he  could  not  stand  the  replies  or  remarks  of  his  pri- 
soner, and  found  it  not  so  easy  to  examine  these  men  as  he  had 
anticipated.  In  his  wrath  he  actually  called  King  Edward  an 
usurper^  and  then  tried  clumsily  to  recall  the  term ;  but  another 
expression,  in  reference  to  the  reigning  Queen^  turned  out  to  be 
vastly  more  awkward  for  him  and  all  his  order.  Rogers  had 
intimated  his  persuasion  that  *^  her  Majesty  would  have  done 


S7  OardinOT  being  in  the  centre,  on  hie  right  tide  tat  Bonner  of  London,  HeaXh  of  Worceeter, 
TkkrSff  of  Ely,  Bourn  of  Beth  snd  Welle,  Brooke*  of  Olouceeter,  and  Holyman  of  Bristol ;  on 
his  left  sat  TwuUd  of  Durham,  Aldrich  of  Carlisle,  fFaUon  of  Lincoln,  Morgan  of  St.  David's, 
HopUm  of  Norwidi,  and  Bayne  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.   See  here  the  result  of  Pole's  aovicb. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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fcett  enough  but  for  his  (Gturdiner's)  counsel.'"  When,  in  his 
haste,  in  reference  to  the  persecution  now  commenced,  he 
replied — "  The  Queen  went  before  mb,  and  it  toas  her  own  mo- 
tion /^  Thus  affording  another  instance  of  persecutors  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves  ;  though  certainly,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  the  assertion  was  very  hazardous,  whether 
it  was  true  or  false.  But  Rogers  replied — '*  Without  fidl,  I 
neither  can,  nor  will  I  ever,  believe  it  !^  Aldrich  of  Carlisle, 
in  name  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren,  immediately  said — 
"  They  would  bear  Gardiner  witness.""  "  Yea^'*'  said  Rogers, 
^'  that  I  believe  ttett,''''  On  which  the  laugh  went  round  among 
the  crowd  assembled.  Upon  this,  even  Sir  Richard  South- 
well, the  Master-GomptroUer  of  the  Royal  Household,  and 
Sir  John  Bourne,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  stood  up  to 
confirm  the  Ghancellor's  assertion.  Never  had  men  more  fully 
committed  themselves.  Rogers  then  said — ^^  It  was  no  great 
matter ;  but  I  think  that  they,""  the  Bishops,  "  were  good 
helpers  thereunto  themselves.'*''  Such  a  dialogue  was  easily  car- 
ried away,  and  every  word  must  have  told  upon  the  people 
throughout  the  metropolis ;  but  the  assertion  first  made,  in 
open  court,  and  before  such  a  crowd,  for  '^  the  thousandth  man 
could  not  get  in,""  was  felt,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  to  have  been 
no  light  matter.  If  it  was  true,  they  had  betrayed  a  state 
secret !  Accordingly,  next  morning,  when  Rogers  and  Hooper 
were  brought  up  for  condemnation,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
do  so,  as  already  hinted,  with  dosed  doors. 

(Gardiner,  however,  both  this  day  and  the  next,  was  equally 
nettled  in  the  examinations  of  Tailour,  Bradford,  and  Saun- 
ders. From  Rogers,  to  the  last  man  examined,  he  had  had 
his  own  book, — "  De  vera  obedientia,""  or  "  true  obedience,^ 
quoted  against  himself,  and  his  present  conduct.  To  this 
book,  Bonner  had  affixed  a  prelEace,  or  high  eulogium ;  and 
both  having  been  translated  into  English,  and  printed  abroad, 
many  had  it  in  their  hands,  many  more  in  their  mouths,  and 
it  was  now  quoted,  or  referred  to,  before  both  the  authors,  by 
men  who  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  original  publication 
in  Latin.  Tunstal  also  was  forcibly  reminded  of  his  famous 
sermon  before  Henry  VIII.,  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1539, 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  It,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  no 
small  mortification,  after  his  furious  attack  on  the  head  deer^ 
when  my  Lord  Chancellor  found  that  here  were  six  more  men 
waiting  to  be  examined ;  one  of  them,  indeed,  a  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Hawkes,  but  the  other  five  precisely  of  that  humbler 
class  on  whose  boldness  and  principle  poor  Ghkrdiner  had  not 
calculated.  Hence,  when  these  individuals  came  to  be  ex- 
amined and  condemned,  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  eleven  of 
his  Bishops  were  there !  The  whole  process  was  despatched, 
and  that  speedily,  by  Bonner  alone,  as  Ordinary,  who  had 
cdled  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Lyon,  and  certain  alder- 
men, to  sit  with  him  and  his  underlings. 

Bonner  had  examined  the  whole  number  on  Friday,  and 
condemned  them  all  to  the  flames  on  Saturday  the  9th  of 
February,  or  the  fifth  day  after  the  Proto-Martyr  had  been 
consumed  to  ashes ;  and  what,  then,  could  the  reader  expect 
to  follow  only  next  day!  If  it  was  a  sermon — ^which,  in 
these  times,  was  a  great  rarity,  and  therefore  the  more  to  be 
observed — must  it  not  have  been  a  sermon  in  praise  of  the 
Bishops,  for  their  burning  zeal  on  behalf  of  ^^  the  old  learn- 
ing r*  It  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  blundering  assertion  of 
Qardiner  to  Rogers,  only  thirteen  days  since,  confirmed  as  it 
had  been  by  all  the  Bishops  present,  and  even  two  official 
laymen,  had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  unfelt.  It  had  cer- 
tainly placed  Aer  Majesty  before  the  country  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  all  positions,  as  the  sole  and  imperative  per- 
secutor ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  followed,  had 
made  her  tremble,  not  only  for  herself,  but  the  husband  on 
whom,  at  this  moment,  she  doated.  The  truth  is,  that  public 
feeling  still  ran  very  high'against  the  Queen'^s  marriage.  She 
had  allied  herself  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  the  people  had  been 
foretold  that,  to  a  certainty,  he  would  introduce  the  Gourt  of 
Inquisition  into  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been 
more  dangerous  to  the  Queen  than  the  positive  affirmation  of 
Gardiner,  before  a  large  and  promiscuous  audience.  So,  at 
least,  it  had  been  felt,  but  more  especially  by  King  Philip ;  and 
what  was  the  miserable  artifice  to  which  he  resorted  t  He 
had  brought  with  him  into  England,  as  his  confessor,  Francis 
Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Spanish  divine,  himself  an  author 
against  heretics ;  and  this  was  the  man  appointed  by  the  King 
to  preach  before  the  Court,  on  the  10th  of  February,  uid 
against  rdigiaus  persecution.^ 


n  The  firat  edition  of  hit  treatise  '*  Do  Hnresibu*,"  had  been  printed  at  Paris  in  ISOi,  and  an 
ealaiged  edition  the  year  after  tliis,  or  15Se.  He  died  at  Brvssels,  in  February  1^^'  "oo"  "'^^r 
haring  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Compostella. 
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We  regret  not  being  able  to  find  out  his  text ;  but  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  he  enlarged  on  the  sin  of  taking  away 
the  lives  of  any  for  their  religion — reprobated  the  practice  of 
burning  men  on  account  of  their  opinions — and  affirmed  that 
the  Bishops  would  search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  for  any  autho- 
rity to  spill  the  blood  of  their  flocks.  The  Scriptures^  he  in- 
sisted, taught  Bishops,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  instruct 
those  who  opposed  them,  and  not  to  bum  them  for  their  con- 
scientious opinions ! 

But  the  Lord  Ghancellor  of  England,  at  the  moment,  was 
a  Bishop,  and  President  of  the  Court  for  burning ;  Tunstal, 
who,  in  former  days,  led  the  van  of  persecution,  had  sat  on 
his  left  hand,  and  Bonner  on  his  right,  who,  only  the  day 
before,  at  one  sweep,  had  appointed  not  fewer  than  six  men 
to  the  flames.  By  the  authority  of  these  men,  and  ten  others 
of  the  same  order,  on  Monday  before,  Rogers  had  been  con- 
sumed to  ashes;  on  Friday,  at  Coventry,  Saunders  had 
followed;  and  only  twenty-four  hours  before  the  sermon. 
Hooper  was  in  the  flames  at  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Tailour  at 
Hadley ! 

As  an  exhibition,  therefore,  next  day,  nothing  could  have 
exceeded  this.  A  Spanish  priest  upon  English  ground,  preach- 
ing before  the  Court,  and  against  the  Bishops  of  England, 
especially  those  in  power  !  Arraigning,  nay  denouncing  them 
in  public,  for  having  embrued  their  hands  in  blood !  While 
there  sat  Philip  to  sanction  the  sermon,  not  without  some 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  or  favour;  and,  like  Pilate  of  old, 
he  seemed  ^'to  take  water  and  wash  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,**"  saying,  ^'  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these 
just  men.**"  The  occurrence  was  a  remarkable  one;  and  the 
more  so,  since  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  less  than  apprehen- 
sion of  some  sort  in  the  breast  of  the  Monarch,  could  have  been 
the  impelling  motive.  "  It  was  believed,""  says  Collier,  '"  that 
the  Queen  was  overruled  since  her  marriage,  and  that  these 
fires  had  been  kindled  by  Philip :  however,  the  King,  it  seems, 
had  no  mind  to  lie  under  this  imputation."" 

Where  Gardiner  and  Tunstal  were,  or  how  engaged,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Spaniard  was  preaching,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  certainly  our  exulting  Lord  Chancellor  had  but 
little  imagined,  that  the  Editor  of  Tyndale's  Bible  would  live 
to  come  to  England,  and  lead  him^  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
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SO  to  expose  the  Bench  and  the  Court,  at  one  stroke !  Still 
less  could  he  have  supposed  that  the  same  man  would  so  hit 
the  marie,  as  to  cause  him  erentually  to  shrink  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  retire  &om  playing  at  the  game  of  persecution  ever 
after  I !  Such  at  least  was  the  fact,  for  ^^  he  never  afterwards,'*^ 
says  Lingard,  '^  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  :'*^ — ^^  whether  it 
was,^  says  the  same  author,  ^^  that  Gardiner  disapproved  of 
the  measure,  or  that  he  was  called  away  by  more  important 
duUes !  f  The  latter  alternative  is,  to  say  liie  least,  strangely 
expressed;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  now  serve  the 
purpose  of  history,  in  accounting  for  the  Chancellor's  non-i^ 
pearance,  "  GMtiiner,*"  says  Soames,  "  having  kindled  the 
fires  of  persecution,  l^  to  others  the  hateful  office  of  supply- 
ing them  with  a  succession  of  victims  :**'  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  change  of  disposition  in  the  man.  The 
circumstances  now  related,  alone  and  perfectly  account  for  that 
change  of  tactics  which  ultimately  ensued.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  dead  pause ;  the  execution  even  of  the  con- 
demned prisoners  was  suspended ;  and  the  crisis  occasioned 
farther  debate  in  the  Comicil  itself. 

Now,  it  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Coverdale  teas  re^ 
leased^  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  On  Monday  week  after 
this  sermon,  it  had  been  thought  adrisable  for  the  Queen  at 
last  to  write  her  letter.  It  might  very  conveniently  seem 
almost  to  contradict  what  Grardiner  had  said  in  open  court, 
that  day  three  weeks  before,  and  on  Tuesday  the  passport  was 
also  ready.  It  will,  perhaps,  therefore  now  be  conceded,  that 
there  was  at  least  some  connexion,  between  the  examination 
of  Rogers,  and  the  escape  of  Coverdale :  though  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  Danish  Majesty  must  not  pass  unexplained. 

It  so  happened  that  Coverdale,  as  well  as  Rogers,  was  a 
married  man ;  and  .strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  which  had 
formed  a  source  of  such  agonizing  distress  to  the  one  man,  be- 
came one  of  relief  and  safety  to  the  other ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  remarkable,  as  marriage,  though  "  honourable  in  all,'" 
was  alone  sufficient,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  to 
ensure  the  bitterest  mockery,  as  well  as  privation  and  punish- 
ment. So  Rogers  had  felt,  especially  during  the  last  ten  days 
of  his  life.  It  was  to  an  excellent  woman,  Elizabeth  Macheson, 
that  Coverdale  had  been  allied  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
were  both  at  Exeter  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
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the  Council  at  Richmond,  in  Augost  1553.  From  that  time 
he  had  been  committed,  though  as  a  prisoner  at  large.^  But 
then  he  and  an  exile  from  Scotland  had  married  two  sisters, 
known,  from  monumental  inscription,  to  be  of  Scotish  ex- 
traction, though  they  might  have  been  bom  abroad.  This 
exile,  who  had  passed  through  England  to  the  Continent,  was 
John  Macbee,  named  in  his  own  country  Macalpine,  and 
known  abroad  as  Dr.  Maccabseus.  Having  retired  to  Den- 
mark, he  had  been  of  great  use  to  Christian  II. ;  was  not  only 
one  of  his  Chaplains,  and  professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  founded  by  the  King,  but  had  been  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  Danish  Bible,  first  printed  in  1550.^ 
It  was  through  his  intercession  for  his  brother-in-law.  Cover- 
dale,  that  the  King  interfered,  and  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mary,  so  early  as  the  seventh  calends  of  May,  or  25th  April 
1554.  This  drew  forth  a  tardy  and  evasive  reply,  as  if  the 
only  cause  of  displeasure  with  Coverdale  had  been,  that  he 
was  in  debt  to  the  Treasury,  or  in  arrears  with  his  tenths. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  admission,  his  Majesty  wrote  a  still 
more  urgent  letter — ^^  it  was  only  a  debi^  and  the  bishopric 
had  not  been  enjoyed  long  enough  to  afibrd  to  pay  anything 
— ^he  would  not  trouble  her  Majesty  by  repeating  the  petition  C 
but  "  we  plainly  hope  for  such  an  end,  that  Coverdale  himself 
shall  shortly,  in  our  presence,  make  declaration  concerning  the 
benefit  of  his  welfare  obtained  of  your  Majesty.*^  In  this  let- 
ter, dated  from  "  our  city  of  Otton  (Odensee)  the  24th  of 
September  1554,**^  the  case  was  actually  so  put,  as  if  a  refusal 
might  afiect  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  king- 
doms; and  yet  we  have  seen  that  four  months  passed  away,  till 
at  last  they  came  to  the  examination  of  Rogers  and  its  conse- 
quences. It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  to  the 
influence  of  two  men,  Maccabseus  and  Rogers^  both  of  whom 
had  been  connected  with  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
thirds  Coverdale,  was  indebted  for  his  deliverance  ! 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years  and  a  half,  Coverdale  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  though  his  name  will  occur  once  more^  under 
Elizabeth,  since  his  labours  in  editing  any  edition  of  the  Scriptures  had 
now  closed,  we  here  briefly  notice  his  remaining  days.     He  was  now 

ra  Soin  May  1554,  when  Rogers,  Hooper,  Bradford,  Philpotand  others  were  in  confinement,  Oo- 
Yerdale  subscribed  his  name  after  theirs,— "  with  these  mine  afflicted  brethren,  Iteing prinmen,^ 
30  Preheri  Thcatmm,  pp.  174,  306.    Townley's  Bib.  Lit,  toI.  ii.,  339. 
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entering  on  his  siztj-eighth  jear.  It  was  in  Julj  1651  that  he  had  been 
nominated  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  July  1553  that  his  appointment 
came  to  an  end — having  sustained  the  office  only  two  years  out  of  eighty- 
one.  During  his  incumbeni^,  in  1552,  Coverdale  had  republished  his 
translation  of  Bullinger  on  ^  The  Christian  State  of  Matrimony,*  and 
weU  might  he  print  on  this  subject ;  though  not  as  yet  aware  that  to  his 
marriage  he  was  to  owe  his  life^  while  to  his  bishopric  he  had  now  owed 
his  imprisonment.  Once  released,  on  the  18th  of  February  1555,  and  his 
passport  signed  next  day,  (though  he  was  to  be  buried  in  London,  hon- 
ourably, that  day  fowrteen  years  after,)  with  all  despatch  he  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  and  after  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  Royal  benefactor, 
he  went  to  Wesel  in  Frieeland,  where,  by  this  time,  he  met  with  at  least 
one  hundred  refugees  from  England.  After  a  short  stay  he  proceeded  to 
Bergsabem,  at  the  request  of  Wolfgang,  the  Duke  of  Deux-ponts,  where 
he  had  a  pastoral  charge  assigned  to  him.  In  December  1558,  we  find 
him  at  Geneya,  and  next  year  he  returned  to  England.  Though  urged 
repeatedly  to  return  to  his  office  as  a  Bishop,  he  could  not  now  accept  of 
it,  nor  assume  the  dress  imposed.  Grindal,  however,  in  1563,  gave  him 
the  small  living  of  St.  Magnus,  near  London  Bridge,  remitting  the  first 
fruits,  as  he  had  nothing  to  pay  them,  and  with  respect  to  dress,  he  was 
permitted  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  but  in  about  two  years  more  he  either 
resigned,  or  was  obliged  to  do  so.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to  preach  ; 
only  he  who  so  lealously  preached  against  the  sectariay  about  seventeen 
years  before,  was  now  called,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  to  experience 
what  was  involved  in  being  one.  On  a  Saturday,  his  hearers  used  to 
send  inquiring  where  he  was  to  officiate  next  day,  but  even  this  he  at 
last  declined  mentioning,  lest  it  should  give  offence  !  Tet,  as  long  as  he 
was  able  he  continued  to  preach,  and  died,  most  happily,  in  February 
1509,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  honourably 
interred  in  Bartholomew's  Church,  behind  the  Exchange,  on  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  February,  when  a  vast  crowd  attended.^  Thus,  in  the  end, 
alas  !  was  left  to  England  no  ground  for  congratulation,  with  regard  to 
her  treatment  of  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  her  earliest  editions  of  the 
Sacred  Yolume  !  Recently,  after  the  Royal  Exchange  was  burnt,  Bar- 
tholomew's Church  being  to  be  taken  down,  the  supposed  bones  of 
Coverdale  were  removed  to  the  spot  where  he  often  ministered,  St. 
Magnus,  and  a  marble  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  dated 
Mncccxxxvii.* 

On  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  Rogers  and  Gover- 


«i  <•  MUcs  CoTerdale,  doctor  of  diTinity,  was  burled  ano.  UGB,  th«  19th  of  Ptbraary.**— Begb- 
ter  of  Bortals  in  th«  pariah  Chnrch  of  St.  Bartholomew's  by  the  Exchange.  The  date  here  being 
that  of  the  old  style,  was  in  our  1M9. 

M  See  our  former  reference  to  this  tablet,  toI.  1.,  p.  SA3,  where  the  reader  is  requested  to  cor- 
rect the  wtitprint  of  li»7  instead  of  1837. 
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dale  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
death  of  the  one,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  other,  would  here 
be  fully  explained ;  but  before  hastening  to  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
events  immediately  following  this  crisis. 

That  the  sermon  of  the  Spanish  friar  was  not  merely  a 
shallow  artifice,  but  a  piece  of  profane  mockery,  appeared  but 
too  soon.  Lingard  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  ^^  it  made  a 
deep  impression^'"''  and  providentially  it  was  so  deep,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  Ooverdale'^s  escape,  like  a  brand  from  the  burning; 
but  as  if  to  render  that  escape  only  the  nfore  observable,  we 
search  in  vain  for  one  other  happy  result  or  lenient  measure. 
And  if  the  impression  was  deep,  it  was  little  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary panic  ;  as  perhaps  no  reader  could  divine  how  soon 
the  patience  of  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  Bench,  was 
exhausted.  Only  five  short  weeks  had  passed  away,  when 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  Bishops  by  their  authority,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  were  once  more  fairly  started  on  their 
pursuit  after  blood.  Six  individuals,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  under  condemnation  at  the  moment  when  di  Castro  was 
denouncing  all  cruelty.  Five  of  tUese  it  was  found  expedient 
to  send  to  the  country^  and  put  to  death  in  different  places  ; 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Hawkes,  did  not  sufier  till  so  late  as  the 
10th  of  June;  but  even  so  early  as  the  1 6th  of  March,  the 
fire  was  first  kindled  for  one  of  the  six,  Tomkins,  and  in 
Smithfield  itself.  Only  ten  days  after  this  step,  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  Justices  of  Norfolk^  in  which  they  had  special  in- 
structions to  look  after  all  preachers  of  heresy  and  private 
meetings ;  and  this  order,  let  it  be  observed,  was  by  no  other 
than  the  King  and  Queen  .'^  Nay,  before  the  24th  of  May 
they  had  sent  their  "  Letters  unto  the  Justices  within  etery 
of  the  counties  of  this  our  realm,'^  and  even  Bonner  himself  must 
be  roused  and  urged  to  proceed  to  extremities ;  their  Majes- 
ties at  the  same  time  actually  expressing  ''  no  little  marvel  ''^ 
that  there  had  been  such  relaxation  on  the  part  of  certain 
Justices.^  Pawlet,  Marquess  of  Winchester, ''  the  willow  tree 
and  not  an  oak,*^  who  bent  with  every  blast,  was  specially 
vigilant  in  the  Council,  and  Richard  Lord  Rich,  a  persecutor 
from  the  davs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  no  less  active  down 

sa  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  B.  U.,  1 16.  x  Rcgist.  Bonn.  fol.  963 
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in  the  country ;  but  still,  even  to  the  close  of  this  year,  1555, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  London. 
Out  of  above  eighty  martyrs  before  the  18th  of  December,  not 
more  than  seven  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  capital. 

It  was  in  January  the  next  year,  1556,  that  the  persecutors 
set  off  in  full  vigour,  when  seven  individuals  were  committed 
to  the  flames  at  Smithfield,  in  oue  fire,  and  five  at  Ganter- 
bury,  in  another  !  In  short,  Gardiner,  unchanged,  must  go 
the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  Cardinal  Pole  succeed  as  the 
adviser ;  when,  what  with  his  official  authority,  administered 
with  characteristic  policy,  and  that  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
at  certain  convenient  moments,  Bonner,  as  '^  the  chief  slaugh- 
terman of  Eugland,^  powerfully  aided  by  his  Sat^mic  assist- 
ants, and  other  persecuting  prelates,  contrived  to  perpetrate 
all  the  cruelties,  or  the  sickening  enumeration,  which  has  been 
already  given. 

Throughout  the  month  of  September,  1555,  the  health  of  Qardiicer, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been  declining  rapidly.  On  Monday  the  21st 
of  October,  Parliament  was  opened.  That  day  he  was  present,  and  the 
next,  for  the  last  time ;  when  he  spoke  and  exerted  himself  beyond  his 
strength.  On  Wednesday,  or  seven  days  after  Latimer  and  Ridley's 
martyrdom  at  Oxford,  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  after  linger- 
ing for  three  weeks,  he  expired  at  Westminster,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  12th  of  November.  His  body  was  immediately  removed  to 
his  house  in  Southwark,  but  not  carried  to  Winchester  for  above  three 
months,  on  the  24th  of  February  1556.  His  true  character  we  need  not 
now  depict ;  as  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  various  transactions  already  re- 
corded. In  point  of  talent,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  able  men 
of  his  times  ;  but  this  only  increased  an  amount  of  guilt  which  the  day 
of  final  reckoning  will  disclose.  Before  his  death  he  is  generally  under- 
stood to  haye  been  in  great  trouble,  if  not  agony  of  mind.  At  one  time 
he  is  said  to  have  requested  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  last  sufferings 
to  be  read  to  him,  and  when  they  came  to  the  denial  of  Peter,  he  de- 
sired the  reader  to  stop.  "  I  have  denied,*'  said  he, ''  I  have  denied  with 
Peter ;  I  have  gone  out  with  Peter ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  learned  to 
weep  bitterly,  with  Peter !" 

As  for  Latimer  and  Ridley,  they  died,  it  is  known  and 
confessed  by  all,  triumphantly  at  Oxford,  twenty-seven  days 
before  this,  on  the  16th  of  October.  Cranroer  followed  on 
Satnrday  the  2l8t  of  March  1656,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  the  manner  which  has  been  so  pleotifully 
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described  elsewhere,  by  conflicting  authorities.  Whatever 
imperfections  were  to  be  found  in  his  character,  the  yimlence 
with  which  it  has  occasionally  been  attacked,  only  proves, 
that  for  the  part  he  acted  as  a  whole,  he  is  never,  by  certain 
parties,  to  be  forgiven.  His  enemies,  even  still,  will  scarcely, 
if  at  all  allow,  that  before  his  death  he  had  learnt,  what  Gar- 
diner had  never  done—"  to  weep  bitterly  with  Peter  :*"  even 
though  a  spectator  of  the  last  scene,  and  he  of  opposite  senti- 
ments, has  told  us  that  he  stood  there  with  a  heart  bursting 
with  grief — "  his  face  bedewed  with  tears,  sometime  lifting 
his  eyes  to  heaven  in  hope,  sometime  casting  them  down  to 
the  earth  for  shame ;  and  to  be  brief,  an  image  of  sorrow.'" 
His  recantations  assuredly  were  the  more  to  be  lamented,  after 
the  firm  and  heroic  testimony  borne  by  his  two  precursors 
four  months  before ;  and  whom,  it  is  said,  he  saw  from  his  cell 
when  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  stake.  But  still  the  burn- 
ing of  his  right  hand — "  that  unworthy  hand  ^ — "  that  hand 
hath  offended,'*''  as  he  emphatically  repeated,  and  as  long  as  his 
tongue  would  suffer  him,  was  a  testimony  to  the  deepness  of 
his  regret,  as  powerful  and  expressive,  as  it  was  then  possible 
for  him  to  give ;  and  still  more  so,  from  its  being  the  only  one 
then  left  to  him. 

In  a  history  such  as  the  present,  however,  the  character  of 
Granmer  now  comes  before  us,  under  an  aspect  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  may  have  done  in  any  other  history. 
To  every  impartial  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  present  writer  is  not  only  relieved  from  en- 
tering farther  into  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  that  there  is 
high,  because  sacred  ground,  for  his  abstaining.  The  "  Arti- 
cles,*" whether  nine  in  number,  as  in  1 536,  or  forty-two  after- 
wards; the  "  Institution  of  a  Ghristian  Man,*"  in  1537;  the 
English  Litany,  in  1544;  the  Primer  in  1545;  the  First 
Book  of  Homilies  in  1547 ;  the  Liturgies  or  Service  Books  of 
1548  and  1552;  the  Body  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  with  some 
other  pieces,  are  properly  to  be  discussed  in  connexion  with 
Granmer^s  character  and  principles.  These  productions  have 
been  regarded  as  either  his  own,  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  the  work  of  another.  So  far 
as  Granmer  followed  up  the  subject,  under  Henry'^s  reign,  in 
conjunction  with  Grumwell,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  him 
ample  justice.     Under  Edward  he  never  appears  to  have  per- 
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sonally  returned  to  the  work;  but  his  abstaining  from  all 
interference  with  any  others  so  engaged,  ought  never  to  be 
foigotten. 

In  a  manner  to  which,  in  our  English  history,  there  is  lite- 
rally nothing  parallel,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  pro- 
perly understood,  had  been  preserved  separate  or  aloof  from 
the  possibility  of  its  being  identified  with  the  imperfections, 
the  timidity,  or  inconsistency,  of  any  one  man  living  in  Eng- 
land. The  volume  was  originally  prepared  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdom,  and  ever  since  its  very  singular  intro- 
duction, no  human  being  could  as  yet  be  at  all  regarded  in  the 
light  of  what  is  properly  styled  a  patron.  Nay,  what  should 
never  be  forgotten,  in  every  instance  of  human  agency,  on  the 
part  of  official  men,  we  have  discovered,  not  what  any  man 
can  correctly  style  *'  only  the  pure  and  unadulterated  love  of 
Divine  Truth  itself,  or  for  its  own  sake."*"  All  official  men, 
without  exception,  have  come  before  us,  as  either  impelled  by 
circumstances,  moved  by  political  considerations,  or  overruled. 
As  to  even  the  last  of  these,  and  at  the  very  outset  or  begin- 
ning, no  man  was  more  distinctly  moved  than  Granmer,  and 
moved  from  abroad ;  but  even  then  he  appeared  first  in  sight, 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  a  petitioner  without  power.  Nothing 
is  more  clearly  or  firequently  marked  in  his  correspondence, 
than  entire  subserviency  to  Grumwell,  when  at  the  top  of  his 
ascendancy.  He  sent  an  imploring  letter  to  Grumwell,  and 
he  petitioned  Henry,  and  hi  was  overruled  !  The  King^s  heart 
was  never  more  distinctly  ^'  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord^  through- 
out the  entire  compass  of  English  history. 

Let,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  be  still 
regarded  as  altogether  tui  generis^  for  certainly  so  it  ought  to 
have  been,  all  along.  As  yet,  the  general  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative has  never  been  broken,  or  even  disturbed ;  and  what 
shall  we  say,  should  an  all-wise  Providence  continue  to  pre- 
serve the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  same  high  and  singular  posi- 
tion, throughout  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even 
down  to  our  own  day.  At  present,  however,  we  have  first  to 
look  at  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  there  will  be  no  risk  of  con- 
founding this  cause  with  any  official  person,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Henry'^s  eldest  daughter,  and  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
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marked,  that  the  country  at  large  was  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  it  had  been  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when 
there  was  neither  a  printed  Bible,  nor  even  a  New  Testament 
in  print,  within  its  borders.  Just  before  Mary  assumed  the 
Grown,  England  seemed  to  be  fairly  on  the  way  for  becoming 
a  land  as  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume^ as  Gt>d  had  appointed  it  should  be,  in  the  end.  About 
sixty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thirty  of  the 
entire  Bible  had  passed  through  the  press :  but  here  now  was 
an  opposing  party,  not  only  in  full  power,  but  determined  to 
exercise  it.  Resolved  to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  it 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that  one  of  the  very  first 
movements  must  have  been  a  systematic  attempt  to  deOroy  all 
these  fxdumes.  Gould  the  burning  of  the  sacred  booksy  have 
been  a  more  obnoxious  measure,  than  the  burning  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  young  i  Was  the  seizing  of  the  SoriptureSy 
and  at  once  burning  them  in  open  day,  not  as  easy  as  the 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  men  f  And  yet,  however  much 
blood  was  shed  ultimately,  and  however  much  cruelty  inflict- 
ed, on  the  part  of  Government  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  mysterious  silence  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  E2ug- 
lish  Bible,  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  observed. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  the  book  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  ^'  pestiferous  poison,"^  as  Tunstal  pro&nely 
styled  it ;  the  ^^  heretical  fountain  of  all  novel  and  dangerous 
opinions;'*''  or,  the  Sacred  Volume,  under  various  abusive 
epithets,  against  which  they  gave  forth  their  loudest  thunder, 
and  after  which,  under  orders,  they  daily  hunted.  The  very 
possession  of  it,  or  its  distribution,  whether  by  gifi  or  sale, 
were  crimes  denounced  and  punished.  There  were  a  thousand 
copies  in  England  now,  for  one  at  that  period ;  and  yet,  under 
Queen  Mary  the  great  hue  and  cry  had  almost  entirely 
changed.  Justification  by  faith,  as  a  tenet  of  Scripture,  but 
above  all,  transubstantiation,  as  a  chief  comer-stone  of  ^'  the 
old  learning,^  were  the  engrossing  topics ;  mixed  up  with  an 
endless  measure  of  low  and  even  obscene  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  examinators.  But  throughout  these  tedious  and  repeated 
cross-examinations,  the  cautious  abstinence  from  reference  to 
the  Bible,  as  a  book,  or  to  the  possession  of  it,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  examinators  never  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  to 
abstain,  and  yet  they  did.    Throughout  the  entire  reign  there 
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were  three  proclamations,  and  in  the  second  only  were  any 
books  whatever  specified  by  name.  The  first  of  these,  18th 
August  1553,  already  mentioned,  merely  forbade  the  pvUic 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second  was  not  issued  till 
twenty-two  months  after,  on  the  13th  of  June  1555.  In  this, 
twenty-five  authors  are  distinctly  denounced  by  name,  or 
thirteen  foreigners,*  and  twelve  Englishmen  ;*  thus  hinting, 
by  the  way,  a  continued  and  powerful  importation  of  books 
from  abroad,  but  nothing  is  enjoined  as  to  burning  the  Scrip- 
tures already  printed  and  possessed.  The  injunction  related 
solely  to  the  books  specified  being  imported  from  henceforth.^ 
The  last  proclamation  was  certainly  the  most  dreadful.  It 
referred  to  books,  in  general  terms,  wicked  and  seditious,  to 
be  delivered  up  on  pain  of  deaths  mthout  delay ^  by  martial 
law  !  But  this  was  not  issued  till  three  years  after  the  for- 
mer, on  the  6th  June  1558,  or  only  five  months  before  Mary^s 
death ;  and  still  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Bible,  or  New 
Testament,  separately.  It  was  a  proclamation  against  books 
oi  human  composition  only,  not  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  ^ 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry,  we  have  seen  first  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  then  the  Bible  entire,  distinguished 
by  name^  and  condemned  in  royal  proclamations.  We  have  seen 
the  name  of  Tyndale  in  immediate  conneanon  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  that  of  Goverdale,  distinctly  branded ; 
but  it  is  material  to  observe  that  no  similar  proclamation  is 
upon  record  by  Philip  and  Mary :  nor  was  the  Divine  Re- 
cord, as  such,  in  our  language,  whether  as  issued  by  Tyndale 
or  Bogers,  by  Coverdale,  Crumwell,  Oranmer,  or  Tavemer, 
once  formally  denounced  by  the  throne  !  Yet  Tunstal,  on 
the  borders  of  eighty,  and  having  yet  five  years  to  live,  one  of 
the  earliest  enemies,  was  now  in  power ;  with  Gardiner  by  his 
side,  for  two  years,  and  as  Lord  Chancellor.  Cardinal  Pole, 
with  powers  unlimited,  was  in  the  country,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  every  thing  back  to  its  ancient  position. 
The  Queen  was  so  zealous  as  to  urge  even  the  Bishops,  and 


w  Lutlier,  OSooIamiwdiat,  Zninglins,  CalTin,  Pomenine,  Alatco,  Bollinger,  Bucer,  Melanc- 
thoB,  Ochine,  Sarcerioi,  Martyr,  and  Jiutni  Jonas.    See  Herbert's  Ames,  iii.,  p.  1585-7. 

**  Tyndale,  Prjth.  Latimer,  Barnes,  Bale,  Hooper,  Corerdale,  Oranmer,  Turner,  Becon,  Boye. 
and  Halle's  Chronicle  by  name,  the  only  book  specified. 

S7  OneybnaJe  importer.  Elizabeth  Yoong,  was  examined  by  these  inquisitors  (Atrt«m  times, 
of  which  Foxe  records  nine.    After  all  she  escaped  martyrdom. 

»Strype's  Annals. 
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Bonner,  to  their  duty ;  having  a  husband  for  King,  the  future 
hero  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  who  would  now  have  most  wil- 
lingly introduced  the  Inquisition  into  England.  Why  then 
was  even  Gardiner*'s,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  pen  so  restrained ! 
Why  not  now  have  come  out,  in  round  set  terms,  with  all  his 
malignity  to  the  Book  against  which  he  had  wrought  hard  for 
years !  And  after  him,  why  was  the  pen  of  the  Lord  Cardi- 
nal fettered?  A  royal  proclamation  could  have  been  very 
easily  penned,  and  surely  at  some  moment  of  wild  exaspera- 
tion, in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  royal  signature,  or  signa- 
tures, might  have  been  as  easily  obtained  i 

But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures  no 
doubt  were  consigned  to  the  flames,  though  we  can  fix  upon 
no  more  than  three  occasions.  The  first  is  mentioned,  three 
years  after  Mary  had  been  on  the  throne,  when  at  least  one 
foreign  author,  Cabrera,  has  told  us  that  ^'  many  of  the  Bibles, 
chained  to  desks  in  churches,  were  burnt  about  this  time  ;^ 
and  again,  in  the  opening  of  1557,  when  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  visited  by  Ormaneto,  a  furious 
Italian,  datary  of  the  Pontiff,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  When  the  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  were  actually 
dug  up  and  burned  at  the  former.  Bibles  as  well  as  other  books 
were  also  consumed ;  and  the  same  course  is  said  to  have  been 
pursued  at  Oxford,  when  the  dead  body  of  Peter  Martyr"*s 
wife  was  treated  with  such  indignity.  But  still,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  Satanic  opposition,  and  the  royal  denunciation  of 
ether  books  and  human  authors,  perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  more  striking  line  of  distinction  drawn,  in  reference  to  the 
Sacred  Volume.  What  renders  the  fact  already  stated  still 
more  observable  is — that  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  had  been  once  pointed  out,  or  referred 
to,  at  least  by  the  priests  or  clergy,  and  for  destruction.  In 
an  address  by  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House,  these  were  their 
words — "  We  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  do 
humbly  pray '** — "  that  all  suspect  translations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  authors  whereof  {not  howeeer  here  named) 
are  recited  in  a  statute  made  year  of  Henry  VIII.  &c. 

may  be  destroyed  and  burnt  throughout  this  realm.*"*  These 
few  words  are  buried  among  twenty-eight  other  items,  and 

39  Parker  MS.  Col.  Cor.  Chr.  Cant,  or  Burnet,  book  2,  RecordB  xri. 
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the  reference  made  must  be  to  the  Act  of  34th  of  Henry ; 
but  still  no  express  law  followed,  nor  was  there  a  single  pro- 
clamation in  compliance,  or  one  in  which  the  Sacred  Volume 
was  pointed  out  for  destruction,  either  by  royal  authority  or 
that  of  the  Convocation,  or  that  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Why  then 
not  acknowledge  the  Overruler  ?  "  He  maketh  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  thereof  He  restrains.'*' 
Certainly  neither  Philip  or  Mary  intended  to  draw  such  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  words  of  men  and  the  "  Word 
of  GodJ"  When  Henry's  wrath  was  up,  he  drew  no  such  dis- 
tinction, and  that  he  might  shew  that  he  imagined  a  vain 
thing,  and  fought  in  vain,  he  was  permitted :  but  thus  far 
Philip  and  Mary  were  restrained,  and  this,  in  connexion 
with  what  follows,  was  progren. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  worthy  of  observation  under 
this  reign.  Providentially,  time  was  afforded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  two  distinct  methods.  One 
was  by  their  being  carried  abroad,  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger. The  pause  at  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign  was 
not  unimproved  as  to  personal  safety,  and  the  exiles  unques- 
tionably availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  as  to  that 
which  they  valued  above  most  fine  gold.  A  single  copy,  if 
more  could  be  carried  away,  would  not  satisfy  any  one  among 
them  ;  and  it  was  &r  more  easy  for  them  to  carry  books 
away  at  the  time  they  went,  than  it  was  afterwards  for  some 
of  these  exiles  to  import  their  own  writings.  This,  however, 
they  afterwards  did,  and  to  such  extent,  as  to  provoke  the 
royal  inhibition  of  June  1555,  which,  after  all,  could  not 
stem  the  influx.  The  stem  proclamation  of  death  by  martial 
law,  three  years  after,  was  a  proof  of  failure;  and  the  Queen 
was  thus,  in  effect,  only  declaring — ^what  her  father  before  his 
death  had  done — that  royal  edicts,  in  certain  circumstances, 
if  not  nearly  impotent,  possess  no  sovereign  power. 

But  the  other  mode  of  preservation  was  by  concealment ; 
and  this  was  practised  to  no  small  extent,  whether  in  the 
crowded  city  or  the  hamlets  of  England.  Even  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  latter  there  are  supposed  to  have  been  methods  of 
concealment  so  ingenious  as  to  baffle  all  search — 

<<  Fierce,  whisker'd  guards  that  Volume  soagfat  in  vain, 
Enjoy'd  by  stealth,  and  hid  with  anxious  pain  ; 
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While  all  around  was  misery  and  gloom. 

This  shew'd  the  bowidlees  bliss  beyond  the  tomb  ; 

Freed  from  the  venal  priest — ^the  feudal  rod, 

It  led  the  su£f 'rer's  weary  steps  to  God  ; 

And  when  his  painful  course  on  earth  was  run, 

This,  his  chief  wealth,  descended  to  his  son." 

This  course,  however,  from  its  very  nature,  did  not  admit 
of  its  being  put  on  record,  and  yet  we  are  not  without  evidence 
of  the  fact.  The  highly-prized  treasure,  read  often  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  was  concealed  under  the  bed,  in  hay-lofts, 
or  in  out-houses ;  and  we  have  one  notable  instance  of  another 
mode.  Mary  had  not  dismissed  from  her  immediate  service 
aU  who  had  any  value  for  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  contrary, 
Strype  assures  us,  from  manuscript,  that  the  Gentlemen 
Ushers  of  the  Queen  were  "  almost  all  favourers  of  the  Gos- 
pel.*" These  had  been  in  the  service  of  Edward,  her  brother, 
with  the  exception  of  others  that  she  had  appointed.  Of  one 
of  them  the  same  laborious  author  gives  a  long  account  in  his 
"  Memorials,'*'* — Mr.  Underbill,  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
imprisoned  and  molested,  after  all  continued  to  receive  his 
pension,  and  outlived  the  present  reign.  At  one  period,  ^^  a 
diligent  search  being  made  for  all  suspicious  books,'*'*  he  was 
then  living  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  Underbill  forthwith 
'^  sent  for  a  bricklayer,  and  built  up  a  wall  in  his  chamber, 
against  the  place  where  all  his  books  were,  and  so  inclosed 
them  in  security  from  the  danger  of  being  taken,  preserving 
them  for  himself  against  better  times.**^  Similar  precautions 
were,  no  doubt,  taken  by  others  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  precious  volumes,  if  not  also  printing  materials, 
were  built  up  until  Mary  should  draw  her  last  breath.^ 

It  may  now,  however,  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  other 
books  printed  up  to  this  period  in  England,  there  are  not  a 
few  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains  ;  while,  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptttres^  of  which  so  many  editions  had  been  printed,  nay, 
and  innumerable  editions  since,  it  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that 
there  are  very  few,  perhaps  not  above  three  or  four,  of  which 
we  have  not  a  copy,  and  of  the  great  majority  several  copies, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.     In  this  point  of  view,  our 

«o  Unhappy  woman  I  the  day  before  the  expired  was  actually  ityled,  and  by  the  beet  of  her 
svbjecte,  Hope-fFednesdap  / 
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list  of  editions  at  the  end  of  this  work  becomes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  entire  range  of  English  literature. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  may  be  re- 
marked by  some  that  the  writer  has  been  only  putting  the 
b^t  face  upon  a  gloomy  period.  Be  it  so.  Then  this  need 
not  prevent  us  from  looking  round  only  once  more. 

Itogers,  indeed,  has  been  martyred,  and  Goverdale  banished ; 
Orafton  and  Whitchurch,  though  imprisoned,  and  excepted 
in  the  general  pardon  granted  at  Mary'*s  accession,  have  es- 
caped to  the  Continent.  John  Day,  the  spirited  printer,  and 
above  twenty  more  beside,  can  act  no  more  as  they  were  wont 
to  do,  up  to  July  1553,  when  Edward  died.  Leaving,  then, 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been 
printed,  to  be  preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  whe- 
ther at  home  or  abroad,  and  as  they  best  might,  was  there 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done,  under  this  Queen^s  reign,  in  the 
way  of  farther  progress !  With  regard  to  printing  the  Scrip- 
tures, however  humbling  to  national  vanity,  we  are  obliged  to 
answer — in  England^  absoluiely  nothing.  The  press,  we  have 
seen,  was  fettered  or  suppressed,  and  not  a  leaf  could  be  issued. 
The  text  of  the  translation  also  required  to  be  revietted  with 
far  more  leisure  and  superior  skill  than  it  had  ever  yet  been 
upon  English  ground,  or  since  the  first  edition  by  Rogers ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done,  or  rather,  as  Providence  had  deter- 
mined, mint  not,  in  any  comer  of  our  native  land.  The  Go- 
vernment has  fallen  back  into  very  much  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  in  1523,  when  Tyndale  found  at  the  last,  that 
there  was  "  not  only  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  London'*s  house 
to  translate  the  New  Testament,  but  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England.'*' 

But  what  did  all  this  signify  I  Providence  had  at  the  first 
spoken  to  this  Island,  in  a  way  not  common  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  singular  mode.  There  was,  indeed,  per- 
plexity and  confusion  in  the  councils  of  England,  and  all 
things  were  turning  upside  down ;  but  human  nature,  strained 
to  its  highest  pitch,  in  opposition  to  Divine  Truth,  presents 
but  a  feeble  barrier ;  and  "  God's  eternal  thoughts  moved  on 
— His  undisturbed  aCTairs.'^ 

An  exile  from  his  native  country,  first  accomplished  the 
translation,  and  some  how  or  other  got  the  book  introduced  into 

VOL.  II.  V 
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the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  Henry  VIIL,  and- Aw  Cardinal  Wol- 
say.  Then,  an  exile  shall  do  the  same  thing  once  more;  by  cor- 
recting and  printing  the  New  Testament,  and  sending  it  into 
England  in  spite  of  either  Philip  or  Mary^  or  their  Cardinal 
Pole.  In  every  point  of  view  this  was  no  other  than  a  similar 
triumph ;  and  in  both  instances  at  a  moment,  when  there  was 
nothing  but  opposition  from  the  Crown  and  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  as  well  as  a  Cardinal,  by  authority  from  Rome,  trium- 
phantly presiding  in  the  country.  It  also  deserves  remark, 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  Testament  was  published  anonymously^ 
without  ostentation,  or  a  dedication  to  any  official  individual 
whatever.  In  the  first  instance,  the  name  of  the  translator 
was  not  known,  nor  till  Tyndale  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  disclose  it.  In  the  second  instance,  nothing  having 
occurred  to  compel  the  improver  of  this  version  to  disclose 
his  name,  it  has  been  overlooked  to  the  present  hour.  Both 
books  were  prepared,  and  sent  into  England,  when  persecution 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  every  seaport  seemed  to  be  shut 
against  them.  No  analogy  could  be  more  striking,  or  complete. 
But  was  this  second  triumph  effected  while  Mary  was  yet 
on  the  throne !  It  was.  The  recension  of  the  text  must  have 
commenced  not  long  after  the  time  when  the  stake  was  first 
prepared  ;  the  book  left  the  press  on  the  10th  of  June  1557, 
one  of  the  most  awful  months  in  the  record  of  persecution  ;** 
and  it  was  perusing  in  England,  for  sometime  before  the 
Queen^s  death.  By  how  many  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  one  authentic  instance  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  £act. 

There  was  a  priest  of  some  leamiog  at  Auburn  near  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  place  by  Old  Longland  the  Bishop,  Henry's  Confessor  in  the 
days  of  Wolsey.  This  man,  named  William  Living,  had  married,  and  with  his 
wife  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  sup- 
port himself,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  by  the  sale  of  buttons.  One  Cox,  a  spy,  or 
as  they  phrased  it,  a  promoter,  having  lodged  information  against  him,  the  con- 
stable and  his  assistants  soon  came,  and  upon  examining  his  books,  they  made 
sure  that  he  could  not  be  a  safe  man.  This  happened  to  be  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember 1558,  when  the  Queen  was  far  from  being  well.  Among  the  books, 
Dean,  the  Constable,  had  fastened  his  eye  on  one  that  was  bound  and  gilt, 
which  happened  to  be  a  work  on  Astronomy — the  "  De  Sphcera"  of  Manilius. 
On  observing  the  figures,  round,  triangular  and  quadrilateral,  this  was  enough  ! 
Carrying  this  book  open  with  him  in  the  street,  along  with  its  owner  and  hk 


4<  In  /our  day$t  from  the  18th  to  the  2Sd  of  this  month,  at  least  twenty-seTen  martyn  died ! 
Tiz.  one  fai  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  two  at  Newington,  seren  at  Maidstone,  seren  at  Can- 
terbury, and  ten  at  Lewis !    Twenty-seven  wore  thus  consumed  to  ashes  \nfovr  days! 
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wiie^— <<  I  hjiYe  found  him  at  length,"  said  the  constable,  ^and  it  is  no  marvel 
the  Queen  be  sick,  seeing  there  be  such  conjurors  in  privy  comers ;  but  now  I 
trust  he  shall  conjure  no  more  !*' 

Delivering  up  both  parties  to  Tho.  Darbyshire,  Bonner's  relative  and  the 
ChancellOT  of  London  diocese,  after  ascertaining  who  Living  was,  and  charging 
him  with  being  a  schismatic,  he  immediately  ordered  the  husband  to  the 
BislM^'s  Coal-house,  and  the  wife  afterwards  to  the  Lollard's  Tower.  In  con- 
veying the  former  to  his  prison,  however,  the  jailor  carried  him  first  to  his  own 
house  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  «*  there,"  says  Living  himself,  **  he  robbed  me  of 
my  pune,  my  girdle,  my  Psalter,  and  a  New  Tutament  of  Oeneva" 

Bringing  his  victim  to  the  nauseous  Coal-house  and  to  the  stocks, — **  Put  in 
both  your  legs,  and  your  hands  also,"  said  the  cruel  and  avaricious  man,  ^  and 
except  yon  fine  with  me,  «  I  will  put  a  collar  about  your  neck."  **  What  is  the 
fine,"  it  was  adced.  ^  Forty  SkiUingi,"  said  the  jailor ;  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  at  least  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  day  !  <<  I  am  never  able  to  pay  it," 
said  Living.  **  You  have  friendt  that  be  able,"  was  the  reply  ;  for  well  they 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of 
truth.  He  then  ordered  both  limbs  into  the  stocks  till  supper-time,  or  six 
o'clock ;  when  a  coumn  of  the  prisoner's  wife,  actually  paid  fortjf-peMe  (equal 
to  about  two  pounds,)  to  this  monster  in  waiting,  for  one  hour's  ease  to  partake 
of  food  I  Then  from  seven  that  evening  to  two  the  next  day  he  lay  thus  con- 
fined without  any  intermission  ;  the  man  waiting  no  doubt  for  another  fee. 
After  this  he  also  was  carried  to  the  Lollard's  Tower,  ** having  the  f<kwmry*  . 
says  the  prisoner  himself,  **Ui  put  my  leg  in  that  hole  which  Master  John 
Philpot's  leg  was  in  ;  and  so  lay  all  that  night,  nobody  coming  to  me,  with 
either  meat  or  drink."  Next  day,  however,  Living  was  delivered,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  shillings  for  his  fees.  Thus,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
the  imprisonment  had  cost  a  sum  equal  to  about  eleven  pounds  of  our  present 
money  ;  but  had  this  happened  one  year  earlier,  or  had  the  Queen  even  now, 
been  as  Ivcely  as  the  man  himself,  he  certainly  would  not  have  escaped  with  his 
life.     The  ^  Testament,"  of  course,  which  he  most  of  all  valued,  was  gone. 

His  partner  in  life  had  been  separately  handled,  and  one  of  her  replies  was 
sufficiently  expressive.  **  You  be  not  adiamed,"  said  Dale,  a  promoter,  **  to 
tell  wherefore  you  come  hither."  **  No,"  replied  the  good  woman,  "  that  I  am 
not,  for  it  is  for  CSirit^B  Testament,"*^ 

Bat  what  was  this  Testament  of  which  they  spake !  It  was 
the  book  to  which  we  have  referred ;  a  very  beautiful  one, 
and  now  of  rare  occurrence,  printed  with  a  silver  type,  and  on 
the  best  paper ;  by  far  the  best  review  of  the  Sacred  text 
that  had  yet  been  made,  '^  diligently  revised  by  the  most  ap- 
proved Greek  examples,  and  conference  of  translations  in 
other  tongues.'*'*  It  is  the  Jirst  English  New  Testament, 
divided  into  verses^  and  formed  an  important  preliminary  step 
to  the  revision  of  the  whole  Bible. 


**  Poxe.— Herbert  mentions,  "  Celins  Secundns  Cario  to  hi*  dear  friend  Fulrlos  llorato,"  as 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Living.  "  Printed  by  John  Aide,  1JS76-"  It  is  an  epistle  for  the 
gMj  bringing  np  of  children,  and  concludes :  "  From  Lnce,  1542,  the  iiiL  of  the  idee  of  June, 
qnoth  fT.  Z4ving,**—of  Saint  Svithen's  by  London  Stone.  Curio  may  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  characters  in  M 'Crie's  Italy. 
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Few  mistakes  have  been  more  common,  and  even  up  to  the 
present  day,  than  that  of  ascribing  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English  to  a  number  of  individuals.  Thus 
the  name  of  Tyndale  has  frequently  been  associated  with 
various  other  men  :  with  even  an  amanuensis,  Roye,  who  was 
only  about  fifteen  months  in  his  service ;  with  George  Joye, 
though  never  an  associate;  with  Gonstantine,  though  little  else 
than  one  of  those  agents  who,  in  early  times,  conveyed  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  into  England.  The  same  confusion 
has  prevailed,  when  referring  to  this  "  Testament  of  Geneva.'^ 
^^  This  translation,^^  it  has  been  said,  ^^  was  made  by  many 
of  the  principal  English  Reformers.**"*^  The  translation,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  is  an  improvement  of  Tyndale*'s,  on  compar- 
ing it  with  the  Greek  original,  once  more :  but  so  far  from 
many  being  engaged,  the  address  to  the  reader  at  the  begin- 
ning incontestibly  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  only  one 
man  ;  and  although  it  cannot  even  yet  be  very  positively  as- 
serted who  that  individual  was,  we  now  ofier  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  one,  which  will  probably  leave  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  his  being  the  person  to  whom  his  country  stood 
indebted. 

William  Whittingham^  the  branch  of  a  family,  not  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  till  so  recently  as  1758,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1524  at  Hohneset,  afterwards  called  Holmeside  Hall, 
six  miles  from  Durham,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester.**  His 
father,  William  Whittingham,  Esq.  of  Holmeset,  had  sent 
him  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  commoner  at  Brazen-nose 
College  about  1540,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  learning, 
that  in  1545  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All-Souls.  Anthony 
Wood  affirms  that  he  was  after  this  chosen  one  of  the  senior 
students  in  Christ  Church,  formerly  Cardinal  College ; 
"  Henry  VIII.  endeavouring  to  replenish  it  with  the  choicest 
scholars  in  the  University,**^  precisely  as,  the  reader  may  re- 
member, Wolsey  had  first  attempted.  This  is  curious 
enough,  as  Whittingham  was  thus  following  in  the  same 
path  by  which  John  Fryth  had  been  led,  twenty  years  ago. 
Whittingham,  however,  so  far  from  being,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, confined  in  the  dungeon  below,  in  May  1550  had  leave 

■•3  Lewis,  Newoome,  Home,  Lowndes,  and  others. 

44  It  is  perhaps  the  name  of  this  parish  which  has  led  to  a  mistake,  not  unnsval,  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Chftter. 
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granted  him,  by  the  dean  and  canons,  to  travel  for  three 
years.  He  embarked  for  France,  intending  to  go  into  Italy ; 
but  being  taken  unwell  at  Lyon,  he  proceeded  first  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Orleans  University,  spending  at  least  a  year  and 
a  half  between  these  two  cities.  After  having  visited  several 
parts  of  Germany,  his  travels  terminated  at  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  till  about  May  1553,  when  his  three  years  had  ex- 
pired. But  what  a  change  awaited  him  on  his  return  !  Ed- 
ward died  on  the  6th  of  July.  Christ  Church  now,  must 
soon  have  proved  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  Cardinal  College,  or 
the  same  spot,  had  done  to  Fryth.  Whittingham,  with  a 
mind  now  enlightened,  had  no  idea  of  waiting  till  another 
Cardinal  should  bear  sway,  and  his  agents  at  Oxford  bum 
Bibles,  as  Wolsey  had  treated  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Instead,  therefore,  of  "  leave  granted**^  a  second  time, 
just  as  if  to  make  the  parallel  more  complete,  like  Fryth  or 
Tyndale  before  that,  he  must  now  fly  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety,  and  at  Frankfort,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1554,  with  the  first  exiles  who  there  took  up  their  abode. 

Into  the  painful  and  unseemly  dissensions  which  arose  among  the  exiles  at 
this  place,  in  March,  the  next  year,  well  known  since  by  the  title  of  **  The 
Troubles  of  Frankfort,"  it  is  happily  not  our  province  to  enter.  They  come 
before  us  in  connexion  with  Whittingham,  only  in  passing,  but  it  is  in  a  light 
hitherto  but  little,  if  at  all,  observed.  The  war  of  opinion  in  England  was 
rising  to  its  utmost  virulence,  and  the  flames  about  to  be  kindled  by  it  were  to 
blaze  in  every  direction.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  humiliating,  than 
to  see  a  number  of  good  and  able  men,  who  had  fled  in  haste,  and  but  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  all  at  once  discover  so  much  pertinacity.  Surely  the 
ground  which  both  parties  had  previously  occupied,  must,  in  itself,  have  been 
unUnaUe,  before  such  a  scene  could  have  occurred.  There  was  no  difference 
of  opinion,  at  least  expressed,  as  to  the  way  of  a  sinful  creature's  acceptance 
before  his  Blaker  ;  none  as  to  repentance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  none  as  to  justification,  or  the  necessity  for  a  holy  Kfe,  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  eternal  judgment.  But,  strange  to  say,  without 
taking  time  to  exchange  sentiments  on  these  fundamental  truths  ;  without  any 
time  to  recognise  and  bow  to  them,  as  the  only  cenunt  of  any  acceptable  or 
lasting  union  ;  taking  no  time  first  to  kindle  up  the  spirit  of  individual  devo- 
tion, and  of  mutual  love  or  esteem  ;  although  no  difference  of  sentiment  ex- 
isted as  to  the  obligations  of  social  worship,  they  at  once  plunged  into  a  vor- 
tex, respecting  its  mere  erUmal  form  of  display  !  Had  they  been  a  company 
of  simple-hearted  disciples,  no  such  misery  need  to  have  occurred,  nor  pro- 
bably would  ;  but  they  were  not  only  possessed  of  learning,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  but  mostly  ojfidal  men  ;  and,  alas  !  **  the  wisdom  that  cometh  down 
from  above,  which  is  first  pui*e,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated," was  not  there.  It  had  been  usual  to  urge  conformity  to  ceremonial 
observances,  from  respect  due  to  the  regal  authority  by  which  they  were  en- 
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joined ;  but  here  there  was  no  authority  whatever,  quite  the  reverse.  Yet  the 
Service  Book,  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  which  had  been  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  a  Monarch,  under  age,  Edward  VI.,  now  no  more,  set  them  unhappily  wrong. 
Neither  party  had  sufficient  light  to  take  the  hi^  and  sacred,  the  only  safe 
ground,  and  stand  upon  it.  That  is,  neither  party  saw,  so  as  to  adore,  iheJuU- 
nets  and  all-tuffimency  of  the  Sacred  Record  itulf,  as  a  Service  Book,  and  Prayer 
Book,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  a  book ;  and  the  contention  actually 
became  so  sharp  between  them,  that  in  the  space  of  less  than  one  solitary  fort- 
night, or  from  the  13th  to  the  25th  of  March,  they  were  divided  into  two  hoe- 
tile  bands  !  Had  both  parties  immediately  died  on  the  spot,  no  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  and  the  hasty  contest  might  have  passed  away,  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  But  Providence  had  appointed  otherwise,  and 
that  with  immediate  reference  to  Sacred  Writ,  as  infinitely  above  all  human 
composition.  One  party  retired  to  Greneva  and  Basil,  and  the  other,  who  had 
conquered,  and  remained  at  Frankfort,  were  never  united  among  themselves. 
Their's  was  indeed  a  chapter  of  '^  troubles"  from  beginning  to  end ;  thus  afford- 
ing to  posterity  a  striking  lesson  of  instruction  and  warning,  from  which  it 
might  have  learned  much.  At  this  distance,  indeed,  it  may  be  easy  for  many 
to  see  the  cause  of  this  division  ;  and  say — *^  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  they 
were  too  precipitate,  too  hasty  or  impatient,  than  which  nothing  can  be  so  in- 
jurious to  Christianity ;  but  besides,  they  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  altoge- 
ther as  to  the  essential  origin  of  *  social  religion  exemplified.'  They  were  bent, 
and  at  once,  on  '  the  uniformity  of  profession  in  the  Ixmd  of  ignorance,'  in- 
stead of  *  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.' "  Be  it  so,  only  it  would 
have  been  well  for  thousands  since,  had  they  not  foundered,  again  and  again, 
on  the  self  same  rock.^ 

Had  Whittinghain  not  gone  to  Frankfort,  or  had  he  not 
been  a  party  concerned  in  this  scene,  we  should  have  been 
saved  the  necessity  of  any  reference  whatever  to  the  subject ; 
but  as  he  was  not  only  present,  but  deeply  interested,  and 
then  one  of  the  retiring  party ;  in  retiring  with  him  we  shall 
now  have  occasion  to  mark  the  watchful  care  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  own  Word ;  once  more  about  to  be  given  to  a  coun- 
try, which  was  once  more  fighting  against  it.  He,  and  let  it 
be  observed,  immediately  after  this,  found  out  for  this  con- 
fessedly eminent  scholar,  far  different  and  nobler  occupation 
than  that  of  fighting  at  Frankfort,  about  the  words  which 
marCs  wisdom  teacheth.  Amidst  all  the  war^s  tumultuous 
noise,  God'^s  own  revealed  will,  must  not  be  neglected.  Whit- 
tingham  had  hitherto  sustained  only  the  character  of  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar.  Having  had  no  official,  that  is,  no 
ministerial  character  in  the  Church,  he  bore  still  nearer  re- 
semblance to  John  Fryth ;  and  in  his  own  apprehension,  we 


<&  For  an  account  of  "  the  trouble*  of  Frankfort,"  anno  1A54,  see  the  original  edition.  ]075>  or 
the  reprint  in  the  Phceniz,  toI.  ii.,  46.  Old  Thomas  Fuller  gires  a  rcry  candid  statement  in  his 
characteristic  Church  Histoiy. 
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know,  that,  *'  from  his  former  travels  and  observations,  and 
his  acquisition  of  several  languages,^"*  he  imagined  ^'  he  had 
fitted  himself  more  for  civil  or  state  employment  than  any 
other.'*'*  No  matter ;  this,  we  presume,  is  the  individual  now 
selected  to  sit  down,  with  greater  skill  and  more  composure, 
to  the  New  Testament,  than  any  man  since  Tyndale  himself ; 
and  like  him  also,  happily  now  unfettered  by  any  human  au^ 
thority  whatever.  Hitherto  Whittingham  had  lived  a  single 
life,  but  after  retiring  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  1 555,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  the  sister  of 
John  Calvin.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  must  have  applied 
assiduously  to  the  English  New  Testament,  with  "  the  most 
approved  Greek  examples  '*'  before  him.  To  his  recension  of 
Tyndale's  version,  he  prefixed  two  things.  First,  "  an  Epistle 
declaring  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law,  by  John  Calvin,'^ 
his  brother-in-law ;  and  then  his  own  address,  of  three  leaves, 
"  To  the  reader."'  In  this,  he  speaks  throughout  in  the  ««- 
gulo/r  number,  taking  the  entire  responsibility  upon  himself ; 
and  after  the  broil  in  which  he  had  previously  been  involved 
at  Frankfort,  his  language  becomes  the  more  impressive.  Ad- 
verting to  three  distinct  classes  of  men,  he  says — 

«  Some  are  malicious  despisers  of  the  Word,  and  graces  of  God,  who  turn  all 
things  into  poison,  and  a  farther  hardening  of  their  hearts :  others  do  not 
openly  resist  and  contenm  the  Gospel,  because  they  are  stricken  as  it  were  in 
a  trance  with  the  majesty  thereof ;  yet  either  they  quarrel  and  cavil,  or  else 
deride,  and  mock  at  whatsoever  thing  is  done,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
same.  The  third  sort  are  the  simple  lambs,  which  partly  are  already  in  the 
fold  of  Christ,  and  so  hear  willingly  their  Shepherd's  voice,  and  partly  wander- 
ing astray  by  ignorance,  tarry  the  time  till  the  Shepherd  find  them,  and  bring 
them  unto  his  flock.  To  this  kind  of  people,  in  this  translation,  1  chiefiy  had 
r€9peety  as  moved  with  zeal,  counselled  by  the  godly,  and  drawn  by  occasion, 
both  of  the  place  where  God  hath  appointed  us  to  dweU,  and  also  of  the  store 
of  heavenly  learning  and  judgment,  which  so  aboundeth  in  this  city  of  Geneva. 

...  To  these,  therefore,  who  are  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  which  know  their 
Father's  will,  and  are  affectioned  to  the  truth,  /  render  a  reason  of  my  doing 
in  few  lines,  &c" 


4*  Wood,  in  hit  Athens^  •peaks,  though  with  heaitatioii,  of  Whittingham  having  been  mar- 
ried at  Orleani,  on  his  first  risit  to  the  continent,  and  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  Lewis  Jac- 
qnierrv,  near  that  city ;  bat  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  hte  having  been  the  hnsband  of 
more  than  one  wife,  and  that  he  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Calvin  is  certain,  from  the  words 
in  his  epitaph—"  Mariti  Catharinse  Sorroris  Johannis  Calvin  theologi.**— Willis,  L,  p.  S53, 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other.  Whittingham 's  name  will  occur  again  under  the  reign 
of  Eli;ubeth,  but  any  account  of  him  taken  from  Anthony  Wood  must  be  compared  with,  and 
corrected  by  other  writers.  See  Hutchison's  History  of  the  C.  Pal.  of  Durham,  ii.)  143.  IfiO,  .178. 
Forbes  State  Papers,  il.,  2(»7,  418,  487. 
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"  Counselled,""  as  he  tells  us,  by  others,  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  had  obtained  the  palm  for  scholarship  among  his 
brethren  :  now  as  Whittingham  will  come  before  us,  presently 
as  the  chief  person  engaged  with  the  entire  Scriptures,  or  the 
Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  there  can  remain  little  or  no  doubt 
that  he  is  the  man  now  speaking  in  this  preface.  Afterwards 
he  will  appear  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  learning  of  some 
other  individuals,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  which 
has  been  all  along  so  vaguely  reported. 

This  New  Testament,  in  duodecimo,  neatly  printed  in  roman  and  italic 
types,  consists  of  456  leaves,  including  the  title — ^*'  The  Newe  Testament  of  omr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  conferred  diligently  with  the  Greke  and  best  approaed 
translations.  With  the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters  as  for  every  Boke 
and  Epistle  ;  also  diversities  of  readings  and  moste  proffitable  annotations  of  all 
harde  places ;  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  table. — At  Geneva,  printed  by  Gm- 
rad  Badius,  m.d.lvii."  And  at  the  end,  ^  Printed  by  Conrad  Radius,  ildxvii. 
this  X  day  of  June."  The  date  is  worth  notice  on  one  account,  that  Whitting- 
ham died  only  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  or  at  Durham,  on  the 
very  %amt  day,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  the  10th  of  June  1579.  A  copy 
of  this  book,  at  public  sale,  has  brought  as  much  as  £1 1,  5s. 

Here,  then,  was  one  set-off  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  she  and  her  husband  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with. 
Literally,  in  the  time  of  ''  blood  and  fire,  and  vapour  of 
smoke,**"  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  for  England,  that  was  ac- 
complished which  had  never  been  overtaken  all  the  time  of 
King  Edward.  The  New  Testament  did  require  revision, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  an  e:tile  upon  foreign  ground,  and  be 
printed  much  nearer  to  Rome  than  London,  while  the  book, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  already  in  the  kingdom.  More  than 
this,  the  entire  Bible,  still  more  improved  by  a  careful  compa- 
nson  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  already  com- 
menced ;  nay,  during  the  last  year  of  this  Queen*'s  reign,  the 
revisers  at  Geneva  were  engaged  with  it  literally  niffht  and 
day.  Whatever,  therefore,  had  been  overturned  or  trodden 
down  in  England,  this  cause  had  sensibly  advanced.  The 
storm  had  only  enlivened  its  progress,  and  actually  brought  it 
into  2k  far  better  state  than  it  was  before.  We  have  yet  to  see 
how  it  fared  with  "  the  Exiles' ""  Bible,  and  what  a  blessing  it 
proved  to  the  families  of  our  native  land,  for  a  period  equal  to 
ten  times  the  duration  of  Queen  Mary'*s  reign.  The  Queen 
expiring  on  the  17th  of  November  15S8,  she  was  succeeded 
bv  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
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SECTION  III.    REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

A  REIQir,  SZTENDINa  TO  MOKE  THAN  FOBTT-FOUB  TEABS,  BUT  HOWEVER 
POWBBrUL  IN  BYBBT  OTHEB  DEPABTMENT,  HAYING  NO  ACTUAL  CONTBOL 
OTBB  THE  CHOICE  OB  PBETEBENCB  OT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND^  WITH 
BEGABD  TO  THE  SACBED  8CBIPTUBE8  IN  THBIB  NATIVE  TONGUE,  AND 
THUS  PBESENTINO  THE  ONLY  EXCEPTION  TO  UNLIMITED  SWAY. 

|,HE  second  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  Henry 
VIIL,  OP  the  last  branch  of  the  Tudor  family,  now 
ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Bom 
with  the  finest  natural  capacity,  the  education  of  Elizabeth, 
followed  by  the  discipline  through  which  she  had  passed,  en- 
abled her  to  hold  the  sceptre  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  that  of 
any  of  her  family  who  had  preceded  her ;  and  throughout  the 
long  period  of  above  forty-four  years,  England  had  no  occasion 
to  complain  for  want  of  what  certain  persons  have  styled  a 
strong  government.  The  preservation  of  the  Queen  to  the 
present  hour  was  very  remarkable,  and  it  proves,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  that  a  nation  can  no  more  judge  of  what 
may  contribute  to  its  stability,  than  any  single  man  can  tell 
what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he 
spendeth  as  a  shadow.  Thus,  the  English  people,  when  Mary 
was  proclaimed,  had  drowned  with  joy  the  voice  of  the  heralds ; 
but  their  hearts  revolted  at  the  very  prospect  of  her  marriage 
to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  the  step  once  taken  was  never  for- 
given. Yet  that  prince  must  come  into  the  country,  and 
enjoying,  as  he  did,  entire  sway  over  his  English  Queen,  thus 
prove  one  instrument,  and  in  no  inferior  degree,  of  preserving 
her  sister  from  the  block.  The  life  of  no  heir  to  a  throne 
was  ever  worth  less  than  that  of  Elizabeth  at  one  period ;  and 
had  Mary  only  remained  single,  with  Stephen  Gardiner  for 
her  adviser,  humanly  speaking,  her  sister  might  have  ended 
her  days  on  the  scaffold.  One  providential  purpose  for  which 
Philip  had  come  to  England  being  answered,  he  may  live 
abroad,  and  another  day,  with  his  armada,  seem  to  be  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  the  princess  he  had  saved ;  but  she  will  out- 
live him,  as  well  as  every  storm  that  shall  be  raised  against 
her. 
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Without  entering  into  politics,  or  the  character  of  particular  acts,  it 
is  allowed  by  all,  that  capacity  for  ruling  formed  the  leading  feature  of 
the  entire  reign,  whether  we  look  to  the  Queen  herself,  or  to  the  men  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  Under  other  monarchs,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  fix  upon  one  man,  as  minister,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  age,  but  Elizabeth,  in  her  own  person,  formed  a  striking 
exception.  Of  all  her  ministers,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  owed 
their  adyancement  to  her  choice,  and  that  they  were  supported  by  her 
constancy,  but,  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire 
any  undue  ascendancy  over  her.  "  In  her  fEunily,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress."  Inflexibly  resolved  never  to 
divide  her  power  with  any  man  living,  and  never  to  marry,  her  object 
throughout  life  was  to  reign  alone,  a  course  which  she  pursued  with 
a  sagacity  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exceeded.  Should  there  hap- 
pen, therefore,  to  be  one  palpable  exception  to  her  imperative  sway, 
more  especially  should  there  be  onlif  one,  and  that  one  embrace  the  con- 
tinued history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  this  will  not  merely  extend  that 
line  of  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  affairs,  which  we  have  beheld 
as  unbroken,  throughout  three  successive  reigns  ;  but  it  will  show  that, 
as  fEur  as  the  current  of  events  had  any  voice,  the  God  of  providence  was 
lending  increasing  energy  to  that  course  which  He  had  maintained  from 
the  beginning. 

The  first  months  of  this  able  monarch  were,  however,  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  caution.  At  once  she  discovered  a  mind  which  seemed  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  consult  only  with  itself.  As  fur  as  worldly 
prudence  could  foresee,  she  had  resolved  to  mark  out  her  own  path, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  do  absolutely  nothing  rashly.  On  this  account, 
her  future  course  became  the  subject  of  deep  solicitude  and  anxious  spe* 
culation,  rather  than  that  of  certain  hope  to  either  of  the  two  parties, 
into  which  her  council,  as  well  as  her  kingdom,  was  divided.  Had 
the  Queen  at  once  listened  to  either  party,  and  implicitly  followed 
its  advice,  there  can  be  no  question  that  persecution  must  have  been  the 
immediate  result ;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  over  both, 
still  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  understood  how  to  separate  power 
from  persecution,  or  the  exercise  of  mental  freedom  from  obedience  to 
civil  authority.  No  more  did  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  rather  less,  but  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  herself  beloved  by  her  people  as  a  whole  ; 
some  time  was  required,  for  a  mind  like  hers,  to  trace  out  such  a  path 
as  she  supposed  was  most  likely  to  secure  that  end. 

The  caution,  however,  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  been  noticed 
here,  on  account  of  its  having  distinctly  embraced  the  Sacred  Volume. 
Even  this,  also,  must  be  regarded  with  what  Elizabeth  imagined  to  be 
prudent  expediency.  It  is  true,  that  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  January 
1659,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  on  proceeding  through  London,  in  public 
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proeeiBkmy  when  an  elegant  English  Bible  was  presented  to  her  majesty, 
at  the  Conduit,  in  Cheapside,  she  receiyed  it  with  a  grace  peculiar  to 
herself,  and  kissing  it,  said,  while  pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  that  she 
would  ^  oftimes  read  that  holy  book.'*  The  Queen  had  just  passed  the 
spot  whore  the  Scriptures  had  been  often  biimt ;  and  the  present  gift  had 
been  adopted,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of  drawing  forth  some  pointed 
declaration ;  but  it  went  no  farther,  and  then,  the  yeiy  next  morning, 
or  that  of  her  coronation,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  she  had 
already  signified  her  approbation  of  either  printing  or  circulating  the 
Sacred  Volume ! 

**  Qoeen  Elizabeth,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  the  morrow  of  her  coronation,  it 
being  the  cnstom  to  release  prisoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to 
the  ehi^l,  and,  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  was  well 
known  to  her,  either  ont  of  his  own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a  maer 
man,  presented  her  with  a  petition,  and,  before  a  number  of  courtiers,  besought 
her,  with  a  loud  voice, — *  That  now  this  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five 
principal  prisoners  more  released.'  It  was  inquired  who  they  were,  when  he 
replied, — ^  These  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  ApotUe  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  oonrerse  with  the 
common  people,  who  were  eager  to  see  them  abroad.'  The  Queen,  however, 
answered  very  gravely, — *  That  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  themselves, 
whether  they  would  be  released  or  no.' "  ^ 

The  last  Queen  had  now  been  dead  two  months,  but  nothing  definite 
had  eyer  escaped  from  the  lips  of  her  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
steps  actually  taken  conveyed  no  certainty  of  signification,  so  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  two  adverse  parties  were  alike  quivering  in  the  beam. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  her  Council,  Elizabeth  had  retained  a  nugority  of 
professed  disciples  of  *^  the  old  learning,"  some  of  whom  had  been  active 
in  its  defence,  and  all  of  them  men  distinguished  either  for  capacity  or 
influence  ;  but  to  these  she  added  eight  others  of  opposite  sentiments, 
not  exempting  some  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  or  exile  for  their 
opinions.  Cecil,  the  Queen's  principal  adviser  and  Secretaiy,  as  well 
as  herself,  had  conformed  under  the  late  reign,  and  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  had  merely  bowed  to  the  storm,  from  a  Council  so  con- 
stituted, it  was  impossible  to  augur  anything.  There  was  in  fact  a  very 
different,  or  secret  cabinet,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  with  whom 
rested  the  power  of  control. 

A  number  of  steps  had  only  prolonged  the  public  uncertainty.  Thus, 
on  the  14th  of  December  Elizabeth  had  buried  her  sister,  with  all  the 
rites  of  the  old  learning,  and  on  the  23d  ordered  a  solemn  dirge  for  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor  Charles  :  but  then  two  days  after,  the  prisoners  on 
account  of  religious  opinion  were  released,  while  on  the  27th  all  preach- 


I  1  Thii  ooartier,  lay*  Haylin,  was  named  Rainaford,  probably  Sir  John  Rainiford,  a  Knight 
of  EtMZ,  nid  to  have  b«en  the  generous  protector  of  George  Buchanan  on  his  flight  from  Scot- 
land in  1530. 
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ing  by  any  party  was  imperatively  suspended,  till  consultation  was  held 
by  the  Queen  with  the  three  estates.  8he  had  passed  through  London 
indeed  with  great  eclat ;  but  the  yery  next  morning,  as  we  have  seen, 
checked  her  too  forvrard  courtier.  The  Princess  R^nant  must  be  let 
alone,  to  think  out,  and  resolye  upon,  her  own  course,  and  to  consult 
farther  with  Cecil  and  Bacon  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  now,  in  open 
Hall,  and  before  the  Crown  has  yet  been  set  upon  her  head.  Parliament 
itself  must  first  assemble,  as  it  did  in  ten  days  after,  when  her  Majesty 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  power  conferred  upon 
her.  Its  yery  opening  however  must  be  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
teristic ambiguity.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  when  Elizabeth 
assisted,  in  state,  at  a  solemn  high  mass  ;  but  after  this  followed  a  ser- 
mon, and  by  no  other  than  Dr.  Cox,  the  tutor  of  Edward,  and  one  of  the 
exiles  just  returned  from  banishment.  Not  a  little  business  was  done, 
while  a  cautious  expediency  is  still  very  observable.  Certain  laws  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  were  renewed,  many  of  Edward's  revived,  and  those 
of  Mary  repealed  :  but  in  Parliament  there  must  not  be  a  single  move- 
ment as  io  faith  of  any  kind.  They  were  summoned  to  consult  respect- 
ing an  uniform  ''  order*'  of  religion.  Analogous  to  Cranmer*s  proposal, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  they  must  first  decide  upon  the  ceremonial  or 
external  order  ;  only  now  no  ''  Articles"  in  reference  to  doctrine  or  the 
fundamental  tnUhs  of  Christianity  must  be  once  propounded.  In  the 
Convocation  indeed,  also  assembled,  '^and  which,  owing  to  the  times,** 
says  Fuller,  ''  was  very  small  and  silent,"  the  adherents  of  ^'  the  old 
learning,"  with  Bonner  for  their  leader,  were  broaching,  for  the  last  time, 
certain  articles,  but  though  presented  to  Bacon,  the  Lord  keeper,  and 
they  led  to  a  discussion  afterwards,  such  subjects  are  not  to  be  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  '^  Supremacy,"  however,  must  now  be  both  discussed,  and  settled. 
But  here  again,  her  Majesty  had  objected  decidedly  to  a  title,  first  as- 
sumed by  her  Father,  and  one  in  which  he  gloried, — ''  the  Head  of  the 
Church.**  The  world,  it  has  been  said,  is  ruled  by  names  ;  and  so  the 
apparent  rejection  of  a  cherished  title  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-inter- 
ference, as  to  faith,  at  present,  on  the  other,  must  have  had  their  re- 
spective objects.  Abroad  at  least,  the  first  movement  might  soimd  au- 
spiciously for  the  moment,  and  the  last,  if  it  had  no  softening  effect  at 
home,  at  least  left  the  way  still  open  for  indulging  a  pleasing  dream,  or 
the  hope  of  amalgamating  two  hostile  parties.  Meanwhile  the  title  by 
which  Elizabeth  chose  to  be  distinguished  was  that  of  ''  Ooverryor  of  the 
Church  ;**  but  according  to  Fuller,  complaints  were  heard  still,  ^^  that  the 
simplicity  of  poor  people  was  abused  ;  because  while  the  Queen  declined 
the  former  title,  and  assumed  the  latter,  though  less  ofetmve,  it  was 
more  expressive;  so  that  while  their  ears  were  favoured,  in  her  waving  the 
word,  their  souls  were  deceived  with  the  sense  \mder  another  expression. 
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There  was  now  to  be  no  Parliament  or  Convocation  for 
three  years,  but  at  last,  and  without  therefore  having  con- 
sulted either  the  one  or  the  other,  about  midsummer  or  the 
autumn  of  this  year  we  hear  something  respecting  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  by  virtue  of  Elizabeth'^s  authority,  certain  injunc- 
tions were  issued.  Among  these  were  the  following,  left  with 
every  parish  visited. 

^  To  provide  within  three  months  after  this  visitation,  at  the  charges  of  the 
parish,  one  hook  of  the  vkoU  Bible  of  the  hirgest  volume  in  English,  and  within 
one  twelve  months  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  also  in  English,  and  the  same  to 
be  set  np  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  said  Church,  where  the  parish- 
ioners may  most  conveniently  resort  and  read  the  same.  All  parsons  under  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  shall  buy  for  their  own  use  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish with  paraphrases,  within  three  months.  Enquiry  was  to  be  made  whether 
any  Parsons,  Vicars,  or  Curates,  did  discourage  any  person  from  reading  any 
part  of  the  Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  English.*' 

No  intimation  was  given,  here,  or  any  where  else,  as  to  how 
or  where  $uch  volumes  were  to  be  found,  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  by  Lewis,  that  under  the  late  reign  they  had  not  been 
destroyed  or  burnt  to  any  very  great  extent.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a 
rayed  injunction;  buried  too  among  not  fewer  than  fifty 
others,  some  of  which  are  strange  enough ;  and  if  the  effects 
resembled  those  which  resulted  from  Henry's  voice,  then  there 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  a  reluctant,  in  others,  only  a 
tardy  compliance. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  more  copies,  Elizabeth  said  not 
one  word,  while  the  printing  press,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
h,T  from  approaching  its  freedom  in  the  days  of  Edward,  has 
become  more  fettered  than  it  had  ever  been,  since  the  art  was 
first  introduced  into  England  ! 

All  this,  however,  will  only  render  the  progress  in  printing 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  still  more  remarkable.  This  was  a 
cause  in  which  neither  the  reigning  Prince  nor  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Parliament  or  Convocation,  had  ever  been  much 
consulted,  and  necer  with  a  view  to  its  essential  progress.  It 
had  commenced  contrary  to  the  will  of  all  these  parties,  and 
as  certainly  proceeded  without  taking  orders  from  them.  For 
the  progress,  therefore,  at  this  crisis,  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth's  father,  we  must  now  look 
abroad.    From  thence  the  Queen  requires  to  be  put  on  her  wav. 
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and  in  a  manner  not  unlike  to  Henry'^s  reception  and  sanction 
of  the  Bible  at  first,  in  1537. 

Before  turning  to  her  Majesty  on  the  throne,  however,  we  are  met  by 
an  old  acquaintance  still  aliye,  in  perfect  keeping  with  our  narratiye ; 
a  num  who,  as  an  instrument,  at  least  in  this  history,  occupies  a  place 
superior  to  that  of  any  reigning  Prince.  We  refer  to  no  other  than 
Richard  Grafton,  the  printer  of  the  parent  Bible,  and  others  following. 
Before  Elizabeth  had  done  any  thing,  nay,  when,  as  Jewel  informs 
Peter  Martyr,  she  was  "  wonderfully  afiraid  of  any  innoyations,"  Richard 
appears  again  in  sight,  and  qidte  in  character,  as  if  summoning  afiresh 
to  their  work,  the  friends  of  Divine  Truth.  But  before  he  called,  they 
were  answering,  for  they  had  been  busy  "  night  and  day."  Only,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  as  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Henry,  the  answer  or  echo  will 
once  more  come  from  abroad.  It  was  in  1559  that  Grafton  began  by  a  re- 
print, first  published  at  the  accession  of  Edward  in  1547,  after  his  &ther 
had,  only  with  his  breath,  ceased  to  fr^wn.  The  title  is, — ''  A  godly  invec- 
tive  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  against  such  <u  murvMi/r  and,  work  what 
they  can,  that  the  Bible  should  not  have  free  passage,  very  necessary  to  be 
read  of  every  faithful  Christian,"  By  Philip  Gerrard,  yeoman  of  King 
Edward's  chamber."^  We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  "  Supplication*' 
which  preceded  the  New  Testament,  under  the  Queen's  father,  as  well 
as  of  the  fine  opening  of  King  Edward's  reign  :  but  the  reigning  Prin- 
cess is  resolved  to  be  as  cautious  as  she  was  vigilant  and  powerful.  We 
shall  see,  therefore,  whether  these  can  prevent  her  from  being  overruled, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  long  sovereignty. 

While  Elizabeth  was  yet  in  jeopardy  of  her  life,  and  under 
the  guardianship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  we  have  already  seen 
that  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed  at 
Geneva — that  copies  were  finding  their  way  into  England,  in 
despite  of  all  opposition, — and  that  an  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  was  already  commenced,  in  the  same  city.  The 
exiles  themselves  inform  us  when  this  was  begun.  It  was 
when  "  the  time  was  dangerous,  and  the  persecution,  in 
England,  sharp  and  furious.'^  The  fact  is,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  New  Testament  left  the  press,  than  Whittinghani,  with 
one  or  two  others,  were  preparing  for  their  larger  undertak- 
ing, and,  at  the  latest,  by  January  1558  they  had  commenc- 
ed. These  men  tell  us  that  "  they  thought  they  could  be- 
stow their  labours  and  study  in  nothing  more  acceptable  to 

s  Maansell*!  Catalogue,  p.  S3.    Herbert's  Ames,  pp.  SS3-5S8. 
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God,  and  comfortable  to  his  Church  f '  and  they  add, — "  God 
knoweth  with  what  fear  and  trembling  we  have  been  for  the 
space  of  ttco  years  and  nwre,  day  and  nighty  occupied  herein.**" 
The  space  referred  to,  therefore,  was  from  January  1558  to 
the  10th  of  April  1560,  when  the  last  sheet  was  put  to  press. 
Considering  the  high  character  of  this  version,  and  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  passed,  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  could  we  have  fixed,  with  more  positive  cer- 
tainty, on  the  individuals  to  whom  the  nation  stood  indebted. 
They  were  most  probably  not  more  than  three  in  number,  or 
four  at  the  most ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  modesty  or  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  we  are  left  to  find  out  the  real  parties.  The 
revision  has  been  often,  it  is  true,  and  very  loosely  ascribed, 
to  8%Xy  and  even  mW,  individuals,  as  though  engaged  in  one 
body:  viz.,  William  Whittingham,  Anthony  Gilby,  Miles 
Coverdale,  Thomas  Sampson,  Christopher  Goodman,  Thomas 
Cole,  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  PuUain.  This, 
however,  is  doing  nothing  else  than  numbering  up  certain  men 
possessed  of  learning,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at 
Geneva.  It  requires  but  a  little  investigation  to  reduce  the 
number  to  one-third,  and  then,  we  presume,  the  great  burden, 
if  not  the  entire  responsibility,  will  appear  to  have  fallen 
upon  three  of  these  scholars.  It  is  true  that  all  these  men, 
with  many  others,  were  intimately  and  afiectionately  con- 
nected with  each  other.  They  were  members  of  the  same 
Christian  church,  and  a  church,  be  it  observed,  who  as  a 
body  felt  deeply  interested  in  this  edition  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume. The  entire  expense  not  only  of  this  Bible,  but  of  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms  by  itself  was  to  be,  and  was  defrayed 
by  "  such  as  were  of  most  ability  in  that  congregation."*' 
There  was  no  application  to  their  native  country,  no  solicita- 
tion of  one  farthing  from  without.  Amidst  the  storm  that 
raged  against  the  truth,  they  had  been  driven  into  a  comer, 
and  thus  the  Church  was  employed.  In  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts,  the  sound  leaiming  of  certain  members,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary substance  of  others,  being  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
their  common  Saviour,  nothing  could  be  a  finer  exhibition  of 
Christian  zeal  for  the  highest  interests  of  their  native  land. 
Thus,  as  the  first  translation  of  the  Sacred  Word,  commenced 
in  1524,  had  sprung  from  the  devoted  zeal  of  a  solitary  Chris- 
tian ewile^  whose  heart  had  bled  with  pity  for  his  country  ;  so 
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the  next  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  Sacred  text,  must 
come  from  the  bosom  of  a  small  Christian  community,  also  in 
eanle^  "  for  the  word  of  Qt)d  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ/'' 
The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  in  November 
1558,  naturally  filled  this  entire  circle  with  joy,  and  the 
men  we  have  named,  as  well  as  others,  were  as  naturally 
separated ;  but  then  this  was  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
Bible.  The  good  news  had  reached  Geneva  in  December, 
and  at  that  moment,  we  are  informed,  that  the  ffreater  part  of 
the  book  was  not  finished ;  but  "  Whittingham,  with  one  or 
tfjDO  more,  did  tarry  at  Geneva  an  year  and  a  half  after  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  Crown,  being  resohed  to  go  through  with 
the  work?  Le  Long  has  affirmed  that  ^'  the  chief  and  most 
learned'*''  of  the  men  already  mentioned,  were  Coverdale, 
Whittingham,  and  Gilby ;  but  Coverdale,  now  seventy  years 
of  age,  cannot  be  traced  as  at  Geneva  sooner  than  December 
1558,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  in  1559 ;  how  early 
we  cannot  tell.  He  was  preaching  at  PauPs  Cross  on  the 
12th  of  November.*  In  short,  Knox  had  left  Geneva  as  early 
as  January  1559  ;  Goodman  followed  him  to  Scotland,  where 
we  find  him  in  September ;  while  it  is  as  certain  that  Cover- 
dale  and  Cole^  PuUain  and  Bodleigh^  returned  to  England  in 
the  same  year.*      The  only  three  left,  therefore,  were  Whit- 


s  Wood's  Athene  4to,  L,  p.  447-  *  Strype's  Life  of  OrindaL 

*  Wood's  Athene,  &c.  That  Covbrdalb  and  Knox,  the  most  conspicnons  of  tboee  who 
now  left  Oenera,  could  not  hare  been  engaged  with  thu  translation,  maj  be  made  more 
erident.  Cotbrdalb,  as  already  mentioned,  had  left  England  in  February  1555,  and  went  direct 
to  Denmark,  where  the  King  would  hare  sustained  him ;  but  bent  on  being  naeftil,  he  w«it 
first  to  his  expatriated  countrymen  at  Wesel  in  the  duchy  of  Cleres.  Being,  howerer.  ac- 
quainted with  Oerman,  and  baring  formerly  ministered  to  a  church  at  Bergxabem,  in  Bavaria, 
there  he  sojourned ;  the  first  time  his  name  is  to  be  found  any  where  else  is  at  Genera,  on 
the  15th  of  December  1558.  Now,  as  the  Bible  was  begun  nearly  a  year  ht;fi»rm\A^  and  as  he 
so  soon  took  his  departure  for  England,  some  casual  or  passing  advice  was  the  utmost  that  his 
time  aflforded.  The  same  thing  is  equally  erident  with  regard  to  John  Kitox.  He  had  gone  to 
Frankfort  from  GeneTa  in  1554,  where  he  first  met  with  Whittingham,  when  by  the  unanioHwa 
BttfiVages  of  his  brethren  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  in  March  following,  that 
he  was  unceremoniously  ejected  by  Dr.  Cox  and  his  supporters,  just  anired  from  England.  By 
the  12th  of  June  1555,  Knox  had  returned  to  Geneva.  It  was  then  only,  and  on  the  borders  of 
50,  that  hefint  began  to  Hudp  H^nmet  but  in  August  he  left  Geneva  for  Scotland,  and  was  in 
Edinburgh  by  November.  In  the  spring  of  1556  we  find  him  in  Ayrshire,  at  Edinburgh  again 
in  May,  which  he  left,  with  his  family,  in  July,  for  France,  proceeding  by  Dieppe  to  Geneva. 
But  by  March  1557,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  gone  to  Dieppe  in  Octo- 
ber, where  he  remained  two  months,  returning,  however,  to  Geneva  early  in  1558,  when  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  already  undertaken.  The  English  Church  at  Geneva  had  choaen  two  pas- 
tors. Knox  was  one  of  them,  and  Anthony  Gilby  had  ministered  in  hia  place  when  absent 
But  even  now,  throughout  1A58,  Scotland  still  dwelt  on  his  mind,  as  it  was  in  this  year  he  penned 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  Regent,  as  well  as  his  Appellation  and  Exhortation.  By  November  of 
this  year,  indeed,  letters  from  his  native  country  had  arrived,  urging  his  return,  and  he  left 
Geneva  for  the  last  time  in  January  1650;  Whittingham  having  been  ordained  as  hb  s 
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tingharn,  Gilby  and  Sampson,  and  with  their  names  only  the 
translation  should  have  been  associated ;  since  the  men  who 
completed  "  the  greater  part/'  must  have  been  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  begun.  Many  of  their  brethren,  indeed, 
they  tell  us,  ^^  put  them  on  this  work  by  their  earnest  desire 
and  exhortation ;''  while  others  encouraged  them  *'  not  to 
spare  any  charge  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  benefit  and 
fevour  of  God  toward  his  Church.'" 

Although  we  cannot  now  notice  every  edition  here,  but 
refer  to  our  list,  yet  as  the  only  English  Bible  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  any  patent,  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  and 
especially  as  the  basis  of  so  many  editions  for  above  eighty 
years  to  come,  this  demands  some  £EU*ther  notice. 

TiiU, — ^  Thb  BiBLB  AND  HoLT  ScBTPTURBs  coiiteyned  in  the  Olde  and  Newe 
Testament.  Translated  aoooirding  to  the  Ebnie  and  Greke,  and  conferred  with 
the  best  translations  in  divers  langages.  With  moste  profitable  annotations 
upon  all  the  harde  places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance  as  may  ap- 
peare  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader."  Beneath  is  a  wood-cat,  of  the  Israelites 
passing  throngli  the  red  sea.  **  At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Rooland  Hall,  MnLX." 
CoUatian, — After  a  dedication  to  the  Qoeen,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Readers,  about 
to  be  noticed,  we  have  the  text  from  Genesis  to  2d  Maccabees,  foL  i.,  474. 
**  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.,  with  the  same  wood- 
cut and  imprint  as  before.  '  The  Holy  Gospel,"  &c.,  fol.  ii,  cxxiL  A  table 
of  interpretation  of  proper  names — of  principal  things — the  years  from  Adam 
to  Christ — and  the  years  from  Paul's  conversion.  There  is  no  Colophon.  The 
Sacred  text  is  in  Roman,  the  contents  of  chapters  in  Italic  type.  A  full  page 
contains  68  lines. 

Not  at  all  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  cautious  expediency  by 
which  the  Qaeen  of  England  was  now  guided,  they  subjoined 
a  dedication  to  her  Majesty,  remarkably  free  from  that  ful- 
some adulation,  which  had  been  far  too  common,  and  express- 
ing with  great  frankness  their  zeal  for  further  progress  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  there  was  a  second 
address  or  "  Epistle,"  still  more  worthy  of  notice.  In  what 
they  had  done,  the  translators  now  fixed  an  eye  of  sympathy 
and  love,  not  upon  England  alone,  but,  taking  a  nobler  flight, 
upon  all  those  to  whom  the  English  language  was  vernacular. 
Such  was  the  happy  effect  of  adversity  and  travel ;  the  one 
softening,  the  other  enlarging  their  minds.  Their  epistle  of 
explanation,  therefore,  as  to  this  version,  is  addressed  to  no 


Rttnnitng  by  Dieppe,  be  landed  at  Leitb  on  the  8d  of  May.  To  lay  notbing,  therefore,  of 
Knox's  bat  recent  attention  to  Hebrew,  it  it  erident  from  these  moTements,  that,  howerer  in- 
tersMled,  he  oonid  nerer  hare  been  engaged  with  this  new  rerrion  of  the  Bible. 
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particular  party ;  but — '*'  To  our  beloybd  in  the  Lord  ;  the 

BRETHREN    OF    EnGLAND,    SCOTLAND,    AND    IrELAND.*^      A    mOSt 

judicious  title,  and  if  there  must  be  any  Epistle  to  the  Chris- 
tian Reader  at  all,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  words  been  preserved  intio- 
late  from  that  day  to  this.  Amidst  all  that  has  occurred 
since,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  no  objection  worth  notice, 
could,  or  can,  be  brought ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  so  akin 
to  the  simple  majesty  of  the  Divine  Record,  and  to  that  only 
light  in  which  Gk>d  has  regarded  the  entire  number  of  his 
people,  in  this  highly  favoured  country,  all  along. 

The  last  sheet  of  this  Bible  having  been  committed  to  the 
press  on  the  10th  of  April  1560,  Whittingham,  Gilby,  and 
Sampson  returned  home  immediately ;  but  of  all  the  men 
already  mentioned,  there  was  one,  who  had  not  only  fostered 
the  translation  when  proceeding  at  Geneva,  but  was  specially 
interested  in  its  circulation  throughout  England,  immediately 
afterwards,  and  he  must  not  now  be  passed  over.  Bodeleigh 
or  Bodley  is  a  name  that  one  should  have  imagined  would 
not  have  escaped  notice,  as  it  has  generally  done.^ 

•  Neither  Foxe,  Burnet,  or  Strype,  Mr.  Todd  or  Mr.  Whittaker,  gire  oa  any  inlivmiatkNi. 
Lewi*  glances  at  him  aa  one  John  Bodleigh ;  and  Mr.  Townley,  in  his  ralnable  "  Biblical  Liteia- 
tnre/'  after  tome  notice  of  all  theee  men,  cloeee  by  laylng— '*  Of  John  Bodleigh  no  acoonnt  has 
been  obtained."  Of  the  three  men  who  returned  last,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  they  nerer 
appear  to  hare  made  any  public  statement  respecting  the  good  work  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged ;  leaving  the  translation  to  be  estimated  by  its  own  merits.  At  one  period  or  another,  in 
fatnre  lifSs,  all  the  three  seem  to  have  been  befriended  by  Henry  Hastings,  Barl  of  Huntingdon. 
As  for  OiLBV,  he  lired  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  as  Rector  of  Ashby-de-la-Zonche,  the  gift  of 
this  nobleman.  WHiTrfNOHAH'a  talents  we  have  mentioned  as  of  the  fiist  order.  This  partly 
appeared  as  soon  as  he  returned  home.  He  was  immediately  nominated  to  accompany  the  Earl 
•f  Bedfbrd  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  on  hb  return  went  with  the  Bari  of  War- 
wkk,  through  whose  influence  with  Elisabeth  he  was  <^K>sen  Dean  of  Durham.  Soon  after 
this,  hit  character  and  abilities  being  known  and  acknowledged,  when  Sir  W.  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  Whittingham  was  thought  of,  and  according  to 
A.  Wood,  (who  was  no  admirer  of  course),  actually  nominated  among  other*  to  succeed  him. 
Whittingham,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  anxious  for  Court  fiivour,  and  remained  where  he 
was,  at  Durham.  Neither  he,  nor  his  two  fHends,  were  ever  reconciled  to  the  dress  imposed  by 
authority  on  the  clergy,  and  in  several  things,  like  Coverdale,  never  conformed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  near  the  cloee  of  his  life  that  Whittingham  was  molested.  This  had  reference  to  the  va- 
lidity of  his  ordincMon,  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  only  an  eminent  Christian  scholar,  till  he 
went  to  Geneva  the  second  time,  where  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 
of  his  brethren,  and  was  then  ordained,  precisely  as  John  Knox  had  been  befive  him.  Edwin 
Sandys,  though  himself  once  also  an  exile,  was  now  Archbishop  of  York,  and  with  S5  artides, 
and  4B  Interrogatories,  he  now  fell  upon  the  Dean ;  but  the  chief  chaige  related  to  his  Geneva 
ordinatton.  Whittingham  denied  the  power  of  Sandys  to  visit  Durham  at  aU,  and  appealed  to 
Elisabeth.  But  her  commission  being  addressed  to  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  as  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  North,  and  to  Hntton,  Dean  of  York,  dkc,  as  well  as  to  the  Aichbidiop,  the  two 
fbrmer  were  warm  in  favour  of  Whittingham.  On  one  occasion,  the  Dean  of  Yoric  mada  no 
scruple  in  telling  Sandys,  though  his  own  superior.,  that  Whittingham  was  "ordained  in  a 
better  manner  than  the  Archbishop  himself.**  After  two  attempts  to  visit,  they  alike  failed, 
and  our  translator  died  soon  after,  on  the  10th  of  Jane  1579 ;  or  twenty-two  years  after 
bis  New  Testament  was  finished  at  prces.  Sampbon,  after  his  return,  was  oiered  the  8eo 
of  Norwich  by  the  Queeu,  but  he  declined,  and  in  Midiaelmas  1501  was  elected  Dean  of 
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John  Bodlej,  Esq.,  was  a  natWe  of  Bxeter,  aooording  to  ihe  statement 
of  his  own  son.  "  In  the  time  of  Queen  Maiy/  he  says,  "  after  being 
cruelly  threatened  and  narrowly  observedi  by  those  that  maliced  his  re- 
ligion,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  my  mother,  (formerly  Miss  Joan 
Hone,  an  heiress  in  the  hundred  of  Otteiy  St.  Maiy,)  who  was  wholly 
affected  as  my  father,  knew  no  way  so  secure  as  to  fly  into  Gennany  ; 
where,  after  a  while,  he  found  means  to  call  over  my  mother,  with  all 
his  children  and  family,  whom  he  settled  for  a  while  at  Wesel  in  Oleye- 
land,  and  firom  thence  we  remored  to  the  town  of  Frankfort.  Howbeit, 
we  made  no  long  tarriance  in  either  of  these  towns,  for  that  my  &ther 
had  resolved  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Qeneva,  where,  as  fiur  as  I 
remember,  the  English  Church  consisted  of  tome  kwndred  members.** 
Here  it  was  thai  the  father  first  took  that  deep  interest  in  the  Geneya 
Bible,  which  comes  before  us  presently,  and  here  too  it  was  that  tkii  atm 
acquired  that  taste  for  literature  and  books,  for  which  so  many  genera- 
tions, oyer  since,  haye  had  such  reason  to  reyere  his  memoiy.  For  who 
was  this  son  ?  No  other  than  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
who,  under  his  £ftther*s  care,  spent  from  his  twelfth  to  his  fifteenth  year 
in  Geneya,  and  then  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects under  the  best  teachers.  On  returning  home,  his  father  in  1559 
or  1560  placed  him  in  Magdalene  College  under  Mr.  Laurence  Hum- 
phry, and  in  six  years  after,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  reading 
publicly  a  Greek  lecture  in  Merton  Hall,  or  the  College  of  Wickliffe. 
The  founder  of  the  Bodleian^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  libraries, 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  annually  remembered  by  a  solemn  speech  in  the 
schools ;  and  certainly  on  the  day  when  the  visitation  of  the  library  is 
held,  all  petty  prejudice  aside,  (Geneya  may  well  be  glanced  at,  as  the 
spot  where  the  seeds  of  learning  were  first  sown  in  the  founder's  mind, 
and  his  taste  for  literature  was  first  implanted.  At  all  events,  whatever 
be  done  or  said  at  Oxford,  in  the  preaerU  day,  let  not  the  zeal  of  his 
worthy  Father  be  forgotten  elsewhere,  on  behalf  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself  and  that  in  a  translation  which  was  read  in  the  fwiwliu  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  come. 

Although,  however,  these  exiles  had  completed  their  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  borne  the  charge,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  the  book  should  be  forthwith  admitted  into  Eng- 

Cbriat  Chnroh,  Oxford.  In  the  appHcatioB  to  BHnbeth  on  hJs  beluUf,  rabtcribed  bj  twenty 
■MB  of  lotten,  they  lay  that  they  fonnd  "  inme  to  be  oompared  to  him,  and  it  waa  Tory 
doabcfal  whether  there  wa»  a  better  man,  a  greater  Ungttist,  a  more  complete  ichol«r,  or 
ptofennd  divine. "  Yet  in  four  yean  after  he  was  remored.  and  tlmply  for  non-conformity 
aa  to  dnmj  the  mere  garb  of  the  man  being  regarded  aa  a  tnperlor  oondderation  to  all  others. 
On  the  13th  of  September  1070,  he  waa  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancraa  in  St  Paal'a. 
thns  oeenpyiBg  to  his  death  the  same  stall  which  Robert  Btdkp  and  John  Rogers  had  done 
before  Urn.  Thongh  moch  disabled  by  palsy  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  \iSe,  yet  as 
saaster  of  the  hospital  at  Leicester,  he  was  of  great  serriee ;  wheve  he  died  9th  April  IfiW. 
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land,  and  more  especially  by  authority.  They  had  laboured 
''  night  and  day,'^  indeed,  but  though  so  zealous,  this  was  a 
point  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  New  Testament  of  1557 
had  been  secretly  introduced,  but  it  was  then  an  interdicted 
book — it  had  not  since  been  recognised  as  lawful,  and  already 
we  have  witnessed  the  extreme  caution  of  the  reigning  Queen. 
Besides,  there  was  a  translation  under  the  name  of  Matthew, 
and,  above  all,  of  Granmer,  hoih  of  whom  had  been  once,  or 
already  sanctioned ;  while  this  new  yersion  had  been  accom- 
plished by  men,  who,  like  Tyndale  of  old,  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  the  kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Geneva  book  to  be  admitted,  and  this  was  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished ;  only  all  these  circumstances  render  its  recep- 
tion at  the  moment  more  worthy  of  notice.  On  returning  to 
our  native  land,  while  not  one  word  has  yet  been  said  as  to 
any  reprint  of  Cranmer^  and  in  the  fstce  of  John  Gawood  and 
Richard  Jugge  having  been  already  appointed  her  Majedf$ 
printers^  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  Gleneva  Bible  having 
arrived  in  England  is  by  no  less  than  a  patent  from  the  Queen, 
granted  in  favour  of  John  Bodeleigh  already  mentioned.^ 

**  Elizabeth,  &c. — To  all  manner  of  printers,  booksellers,  &c. — We  do  yon  to 
understand,  that  of  our  grace  special,  we  hare  granted  and  given  privilege  and 
license,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  do  grant,  and 
give  privilege  and  license,  unto  our  weU  beloved  subject  John  Bodeleigh,  and  to 
hi8a8signes,for  the  term  of  ieten  years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  to  imprint, 
or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  tk$  English  BiUe,  vith  A  nn<>UUions,faitkfitily  traiulated 
and  finished  in  this  present  year  of  our  Lord  God,  a  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
three  score,  and  dedicated  to  us ;  straitly  forbidding  and  commanding,  as  well 
printers  and  booksellers  as  other  persons,  within  our  realms  and  dominiooa,  in 
any  manner  of  wise,  to  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  any  of  the  foresaid 
English  Bibles,  that  the  said  John  Bodeleigh  shall,  by  the  authority  of  this  oar 
license,  imprint,  or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  or  any  part  of  them,  but  only  the  said 
John  Bodeleigh  and  his  assignee ;  and  that  every  offender  shall  forfeit  to  our 
use  forty  shillings,  of  Uwful  money  of  Enghmd,  for  every  such  Bible  at  any  time 
so  printed,  and  all  such  books  to  be  forfeited,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  &c. 
ethJan.  1560-1661."« 

Whether  this  patent  was  of  much  advantage  to  the  patentee 
is  at  present  of  secondary  moment ;  but  it  forcibly  reminds  us 

7  Cawood  had  been  appointed  by  Mary  her  printer  Ibr  lift.  EIi2«betb  mtalnvd  the  appoint- 
ment, bot  joined  Richard  JvRge  along  -with  him,  to  print  either  eeparately  or  together.  Bat 
till  the  year  1577.  or  lixteen  yeart  later,  the  printing  of  filblee  and  Testaments  was  cmmnon  to 
all  prlnten  who  took  oot  a  license.  See  Lansdowno  MS.  48,  No.  7B,  and  the  subsequent  pages, 
where  the  subject  will  be  more  folly  explained. 

•  Their  year  of  1660  ran  on  to  the  SAth  of  March. 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1537.  It  presents  Elizabeth 
before  us,  now  at  the  Jirst  call  from  abroad,  and  without  any 
hesitation,  herself  opening  the  way  for  the  general  circulation 
of  this  Bible  throughout  her  dominions,  for  seven  years  to 
come.  Little  did  the  exiles  imagine,  when  flying  abroad  for 
AmV lives,  that  one  grand  intended  purpose  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Life  itself,  and  that  no  sooner  should  that 
be  finished,  than  it  should  be  at  once,  and  so  received ! 
Both  Philip  and  Mary  had  thus,  unconsciously,  been  pushing 
forward  the  cause  they  wished  to  destroy,  and  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever imperative  at  other  moments,  or  however  cautious,  must 
not  now  stand  in  the  way. 

But  is  this  the  seUsame  Queen  who  spake  so  warily  before 
all  her  courtiers,  less  than  a  year  ago !  It  is  the  same.  Her 
reign  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  in  many  respects ; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  another, 
in  the  reign  of  her  father,  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  the 
analogy  is  not  faint.  As  only  deven  months  had  elapsed 
between  Henry's  winking  at  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndale  and 
the  royal  sanction  of  his  translation,  so  only  eleven  months  had 
now  passed  between  the  evasive  or  cautious  reply  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  royal  patent.  Both  volumes  had  been  prepared 
upon  foreign  ground,  and  both  in  the  face  of  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, or  the  frown  of  the  reigning  government ;  yet  the  second 
is  now  come  into  England,  as  did  the  first,  by  the  declared 
consent  of  the  Sovereign.  Henry  had  not  read  the  Bible  he 
sanctioned,  nor  had  his  daughter  assuredly  examined  the  pre- 
sent volume.  In  this  second  instance,  however,  there  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  emphasis.  The  present  Sovereign,  no  less 
arbitrary  and  inflexible,  was  far  more  quicksighted  and  vigilant 
than  her  father.  It  has  been  said  that  ^^  her  eye  was  every- 
where," and  as  far  as  free  inquiry  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  was  concerned,  the  reader  may  now  form  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  to  whether  it  had  ever  been  in  a  more  singular  state 
or  more  guarded,  since  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  injunctions  which  the  Queen's  Majesty  had 
recently  issued  was  the  following : — 

^  It€m,  Because  there  is  a  great  abuse  in  the  printers  of  books,  which  for  co- 
vetonsness  regard  not  what  they  print,  so  they  may  have  gain,  whereby  ariseth 
great  disorder,  by  pabUcaticm  of  onfmitful,  vain,  and  infamous  books  and  papers  ; 
the  Qneen's  Majesty  straitly  ehargeth  and  commandeth,  that  no  manner  of  per- 
son shall  print  any  manner  of  Book  or  paper,  of  what  tort,  nature,  or  in  Kkat- 
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9p€V0rUmguag4  U  be,  except  the  same  be  first  lioensed  by  her  Blajesty,  by  ex- 
press words  in  writing,  or  by  tix  of  her  Prwy  Council,  or  be  perused  and  licensed 
by  the  Arekbiskopi  ofCanUrimry  and  York,  the  Bitkop  of  London,  the  CkaneeUon 
of  both  UnivenUiei,  tie  Bitkop  being  Ordinary,  and  ike  Arckdeaeon  alto  of  tke 
place,  where  any  snch  shall  be  printed,  or  by  two  of  them,  whereof  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  place  to  be  always  one,  and  that  the  names  of  such  as  shall  allow 
the  same  be  added  at  the  end  of  every  such  work,  for  a  testimony  of  the  allowanqp 
thereof,  &c  And  touching  all  other  boola  of  matters  of  reHgion  that  hath 
been  printed,  either  on  this  side  the  seas,  or  <A«  ofker  tide,  because  the  dirersity 
of  them  is  great,  and  that  there  needeth  good  consideration  to  be  had  of  the  par- 
ticuUmtiet  thereof^  her  Majesty  referreth  the  prohibition,  or  the  permission 
thereof  to  the  order  which  her  Commissioners  within  the  city  of  London  shall 
take  and  notify.'  According  to  the  which  her  Biajesty  strictly  oommandeth 
all  manner  her  subjects,  and  specially  the  Wardens  and  Company  of  Statiooen, 
to  be  obedient"  10 

Under  these  drcuniBtances,  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Bodley  for  the 
Geneva  Bible,  with  annotations,  must  appear,  in  its  true  light,  as  not  a 
little  extraordinaiy.  Here,  as  it  had  happened  before  under  Heniy 
VIII.,  no  reference  could  have  been  made,  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
Oonyocation,  for  they  did  not  assemble  for  two  years  to  come ;  nor  was 
there  any  reference  to  the  Priyy  Council,  much  less  to  such  Commission- 
ers in  London.  As  Crumwell  formerly  at  once  obtained  Henry's  admis- 
eion  of  Tyndale's  Bible,  without  the  King  being  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing,  80  some  one  now,  perhaps  Cecil,  had  gained  the  assent  of  Eliza- 
beth. Such,  howeyer,  was  the  fact.  The  Bible,  completed  by  these 
exiles,  being  intended  for  English  eyes,  the  habitual  caution  of  the 
Queen  must  be  laid  aside,  and  her  first  official  act  in  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  sanction  its  printing  in  England,  and  that  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  any  Bible  j^m^un^^y  admitted  or  sanctioned  by  her  far 
ther  or  brother. 

As  already  stated,  the  expense  of  the  (^eneya  Bible  of  1560  had  been 
defrayed  by  the  English  Church  in  that  city,  but  there  had  been  an  edi- 

9  The  svpreinacy  now  granted  to  the  Qveeo,  gare  her  power  to  depnte  any  peraons  to  ezer- 
cfie  it  in  her  name  whom  ahe  choee  to  appoint,  and  thia  gare  rlae  to  a  conrt,  hat  too  wall 
known  aflerwarda— (A«  High  Commission  Court.  It  exerdaed  the  eame  power  which  had  beea 
lodged  by  her  fether  in  the  peraon  of  one  man,  CmmweU,  aa  Vicegerent  and  Vicar>Ocneial.  It 
continued  throvghont  the  whole  of  the  preoent  reign,  and  for  two  in  ancoeaaion,  or  till  ita  daada 
had  rendered  ita  rery  name  odiooa.  On  being  diaeolTed  by  Parliament,  the  Act  declared  that 
'*  No  anoh  jnriidiction  should  be  roTived  for  the  future  in  any  court."  But  whaterer  nmj  be 
aaid  of  the  Commiwioners  now  appointed,  EUaabeth's  patent  waa  her  oten  deed. 

>o  The  "  Company  of  Stationera"  had  reference  to  the  preceding  reign,  a  creation  of  PbiUp 
and  Mary'a.  On  the  4th  May  lAfi6  they  had  appointed  **  the  Stationera'  Company,'*  including 
printers  and  booksellers  in  London,  to  the  number  of  ninety-eeren.  The  Company  had  been 
talked  of  looaaly,  from  the  daya  of  Wynken  de  Worde ;  but  there  waa  no  eftorter  granted  befera 
this :  and  what  waa  the  leading  object  in  then  doing  so?  To  prevent  "  the  renewal  and  pro- 
pagating very  great  and  detestable  hereaiea  against  the  faith  and  aound  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Holy  Mother  the  Church."  Under  that  reign,  this  language  waa  perfectly  istteUiffible  :  but  what 
meant  Eliaabeth  ?  On  the  10th  of  November,  or  two  months  before  granting  her  patent  to  Bod- 
ley, Elisabeth  confirmed  the  Stationers'  charter  in  these  words  :•"  We  ratifying  and  allowing 
the  foresaid  lettera,  and  aU  and  every  thing  contained  therein,  do,  as  much  aa  in  us  liea,  accept 
and  approve  them^br  owstHves,  our  heirs,  and  succeseora,  and  do  ratify  and  confirm  them  to 
our  beloved  Reynold  Wolfe,  now  the  master  of  the  foreaaid  mystery,"  Ac— S^  Herbert'a  Amea, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  Ifl0O-I6DO. 
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tion  of  the  New  Testunent  in  I61110,  suitable  for  the  pocket,  and  in  both 
of  theee  Mr.  Bodle j,  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  had  borne  his  share. 
Bj  the  day  on  which  his  patent  was  granted,  howerer,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Bible,  in  folio,  was  &r  adyanced  at  (Geneva,  and  finished  bj  the 
10th  of  April  1561,  or  precisely  one  year  after  the  former.  For  this 
book  he  seems  to  haye  been  personally  or  chiefly  responsible;  and  the 
patent,  applied  for  and  obtained,  would  aid  him  in  the  sale.  Rowland 
Hall,  the  former  printer,  haying  returned  home,  had  by  this  time  b^^ 
business  in  England,  so  that  he  had  no  concern  in  this  folio  ;  and  pro^ 
bably,  from  prudential  motiyes,  owing  to  the  critical  state  of  the  times, 
no  printer's  name  was  affixed  to  it. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  numerous  editions  of 
the  Geneva  version  which  followed,  not  only  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  next 
century.  As  for  the  present  moment,  placed  in  circumstances 
the  most  critical,  but  surrounded  by  men  of  high  renown  as 
politicians,  a  Prince  more  potent  had  never  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  England ;  only  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  Elizabeth  had 
power  sufficient,  either  to  control,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
regulate,  the  stream  of  Divine  Truth  which  in  a  few  years 
flowed  over  the  land  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  public 
opinion  and  taste,  as  to  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
was  influenced  by  regal  authority  or  not. 

After  that  two  editions  had  been  executed  abroad,  besides 
two  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  separate  form,  it  was  certainly 
time  for  the  English  printers  to  bestir  themselves ;  and  the 
man  who  bad  printed  for  Queen  Mary  all  along,  John  Ca- 
wood,  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead.  He  had  changed 
with  the  times,  and  now  came  forward  with  an  edition  of 
Cranmer's  Bible  in  quarto ;  while  Richard  Jugge,  silent  since 
the  days  of  Edward,  now  gave  two  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  Tyndale's,  and,  it  has  been  affirmed,  one  of  Gover- 
dale'^s.  Richard  Harrison,  too,  though  not  printer  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, having  obtained  license,  had  printed  an  edition  of  Cran- 
mer^s  Testament."  Thus,  and  before  the  year  1561  had  ex- 
pired, it  is  curious  enough,  the  people  had  Tyndale  and  Cover- 
dale,  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva  version  all  before  them.    Seven 


•1  Whoever  printed.  It  wm  neceeeuy  to  obtain  a  license,  of  which,  however,  be  it  obeerred, 
there  were  at  preeent  two  deecrtptiona,  via.,  one  fh>m  the  Crown,  another  from  the  Sutimiere 
Company.  Harrieon,  in  IfifiS,  printing  a  eecond  Testament,  had  disregarded  even  the  latUr. 
"  Hence."  sajs  Herbert,  "  it  appears  that  he  printed  two  editions  at  least  of  the  New  Tcetament. 
B«t  doing  this  without  license,  he  was  fined  viii.  sk." 
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years  most  pass  away  before  another  competitor  appears ;  but 
this  will  be  no  other  than  Parker^s  or  the  Bishops'"  Bible,  and 
the  result  remains  to  be  seen.  These,  even  including  Parker^s 
Bible,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were,  without  exception,  per- 
sonal undertakings,  or  affairs  managed  with  certain  stationers 
— that  is,  printers  or  booksellers  for  the  time  being,  the  license 
granted  for  every  single  edition  being  applied  for  to  secure  the 
parties  against  loss  by  their  outlay  of  capital.  The  different 
versions  were  like  so  many  candidates  for  public  choice,  or  so 
many  feelers,  put  forth  through  an  all-wise,  overruling  Provi- 
dence, leaving  time  to  discover  tehich  was  to  prevail,  as  esteemed 
by  the  readers  to  be  the  best,  or  nearest  to  the  Divine  original. 
But  before  referring  to  the  Bible  of  Parker  in  1 568,  there 
were  intervening  events  not  unworthy  of  notice.  In  the  year 
J  562,  an  edition  of  Oranmer^s  Bible  appeared,  the  first  in 
folio  under  Elizabeth :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
came  from  neither  of  her  Majesty'^s  printers,  but  from  the 
press  of  Richard  Harrison,  already  mentioned." 

A  pause  of  four  yean  succeeded,  before  any  other  Bible  appeared, 
when  Mr.  Bodley  comes  before  us,  and  once  more  calling  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  Geneva  Bible,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  much 
read  in  public  assemblies,  or  at  least  not  understood  to  be  so,  so  that 
there  could  be  but  little  demand  from  them ;  but  it  had  proved  such  a 
&vourite  in  family  reading,  that  the  two  editions,  already  noticed,  had 
been  exhausted.  In  1665  Bodley  was  preparing  for  a  new  impression  ; 
and  by  March  the  next  year,  a  careful  review  and  correction  being 
finished,  this  zealous  man,  anxious  to  print  upon  English  ground, 
wished  to  renew  his  privilege  beyond  the  seven  years  first  granted. 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  Sir  William  Cecil ;  but  Paiker*s  Bible 
being  already  in  hands,  the  cautious  Secretaiy  suspended  all  reply,  till 


I*  Lewis  htm  led  to  a  mistake  tometimee  made,  that  there  were  two  editk»e  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Olfford  apon  hie  copy  now  in  the  Bristol  Museum,  had  writtoi  as  follows:—*'  This  seras  to 
hare  been  the  first  Bible  printed  in  foUo»  in  Q.  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  agrees  with  that  editioo  of 
the  Great  Bible  printed  in  U41,  oversene  by  the  Bishops  of  Dureme  and  Rochester,  whidi  I 
call  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  edition.  Though  It  is  the  same  date  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  the  same  printer,  and  has  the  same  title-page,  and  has  both  the  callender  and  pnAogm 
with  that  described  by  Lewis,  p.  213,  yet  it  is  doubtless  a  difermt  edltioa— from  its  huffa^ 
quite  a  diffsrent  title-page  in  the  New  TettamenL*'  The  title,  says  Lewis,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment runs  thus  >-"  The  New  Testament  in  English  after  the  last  recognition  and  setting  foith 
of  Erasmus;"  that  in  Dr.  Olfibrd's  Bible  being  •*  The  New  Testament  hi  Englkh  tnndated 
after  the  Greek."  But,  says  an  Intelligent  oorrespondent  of  the  anthor— '*  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  copy  from  which  Lewis  took  his  description,  had  been  made  up  with  a  New  Tsstanseat 
title,  or  perhaps  more,  tnm  the  Cranmer's  Bible  printed  by  Petytand  Redman  for  Berthelat, 
1540^— the  title  of  which  is  the  same  with  that  which  he  quotes.  Singularly  enough,  when  I 
bought  my  copy  of  Berthelet,  1540,  the  first  leaf  of  Matthew  was  fh>m  '  the  editioB  of  Harrf- 
ton,  IfiW,  with  which  it  reads  word  for  word,' "  After  this  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
was  only  one  edition  of  the  BrBLR,  though  apparently  two  of  the  New  Testament. 
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he  had  consulted  the  Archbishop,  and  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London.  They 
hoth  replied ;  Paricer  himself  writing  to  the  Secretary,  that — 

**  He  and  the  Bishop  of  London  thought  so  well  of  the  first  impression  of 
this  Bible,  and  the  review  of  those  who  had  since  travelled  therein,  that  they 
wished  it  would  please  him  to  be  a  means,  that  tfoehe  years'  longer  term,  might 
be  by  special  privilege  granted  to  Bodleigh,  in  consideration  of  the  chaxges 
sustained  by  him  and  his  associates  in  the  fint  impression,  and  the  review 
since :  that  though  another  special  Bible  for  the  Churehet  were  meant  by  them 
to  be  set  forth,  as  convenient  time  and  leisure  hereafter  should  permit ;  yet 
should  it  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  do  much  good  to  have  diversity  of  transla- 
tions and  readings.  And  that  if  the  license  hereafter  to  be  made  went  simply 
forth,  wUkout  proviao  ofiMr  oversigfat,  as  they  thought  it  might  so  pass  well 
oiough ;  (and  as  it  will  be  remembered  every  license  had  so  done,)  yet  they 
told  the  Secretary,  that  ikey  would  take  such  order  with  the  party,  in  writing 
under  hu  hand,  that  no  impression  should  pass,  but  by  their  directum,  eoment, 
and  adffiee  !    Dated  <  Lambeth,  9th  March  1 565,'  t.  e,  1566."13 

The  condition  here  proposed,  was  exactly  the  same  for  which  the 
Bishops  as  a  body  had  panted  all  along.  It  was  this  ''  direction  or  con- 
trol" which  they  had  been  aiming  at^  ever  and  anon,  from  the  begin- 
ning, though  neyer  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  As  now  offered  for  accept- 
ance, and  in  such  a  singular  style  by  Pabkeb  ;  in  the  page  of  history  it 
serres  for  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nonriTUerfertnce  of  Gbakmbb, 
throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Edward,  when  he  possessed  double  the 
power  which  Parker  oyer  did.  But  if  the  condition  or  proviso  itself  ex- 
cites notice,  how  much  more  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  enforce 
it  t  The  Queen  is  here  imderstood  to  act,  precisely  as  she  had  done 
before,  nay,  as  likdy  to  do  so.  Suppose  then,  that,  without  reference 
to  any  Bishop,  or  any  restriction  whatever,  Elizabeth,  imder  her  sign- 
manual,  granted  the  privilege  requested.  Then  was  to  come  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  stepping  between  her  Majesty  and  her  patentee,  he  proposes 
to  ^  take  order  from  Mr.  Bodley,  in  writing^''  that  no  impression  shall 
pass,  but  by  <<  the  direction,  consent,  and  advice"  of  himself  and  his 
brethren  !  Where,  then,  lay  any  advantage  in  applying  to  her  Ma- 
jesty ?  Was  the  Archbishop  about  to  make  so  little  account  as  this  of 
the  royal  authority  ?  Or  did  he  not  perceive  the  illegality  of  his  pro- 
posed step  ?  Under  a  Sovereign  so  alive  to  her  supremacy,  he  might 
have  found  the  course  proposed,  to  have  been  rather  dangerous— only 
he  was  now  saved  all  ferther  trouble.  The  idea  of  such  a  rider  on  his 
royal  privilege,  once  communicated  to  Bodley,  seems  to  have  been  quite 
sufficient,  for  after  this  date,  we  hear  not  one  word  more  of  the  patent ; 
and  the  Geneva  translation  must  be  printed  again  and  again,  without 
one  being  either  atiked  or  granted  I  After  all  that  had  passed  in  Eng- 
land, the  proviso  specified  was  one,  to  which  subjection  could  be  yielded, 


>•  Strjpe't  Life  of  Parker. 
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no,  not  for  an  hour.  Neither  Bfatthew*s  Bible,  when  first  imported,  nor 
Tayemer^s,  or  Oranmer^s  afterwards,  when  first  printed,  had  erer  been 
subjected  to  the  '^  direction,  consent,  and  advice  of  the  Bishops  ;"  and 
Mr.  Bodley,  howeyer  zealous,  had  no  idea  of  the  Geneva  version  being 
made  an  exception.  By  Cecil's  caution,  indeed,  most  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  translation  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  present  "  review,*'  had 
been  drawn  forth  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  both  Parker  and  Ghin- 
dal,  and  so  far  all  was  well ;  but  if  their  '^  direction,  consent,  and  ad- 
vice" are  to  be  imposed,  then  the  '<  review,"  as  it  stood,  must  be  sent 
as  far  distant  as  Geneva,  and  the  Bible  be  printed  in  the  city  from 
whence  it  first  issued.  There  was  an  ingenious  and  learned  printer, 
John  Grespin  or  Crispin,  who  still  lingered  behind,  and  printed  there 
from  1656  to  1570.^^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Archbishop  Parker  was 
ready  with  his  Bible  in  1568,  if  not  before,  another  edition  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  from  the  press  of  this  man,  was  finished,  as  well  as  an 
additional  impression  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  quarto. 

This,  however,  was  not  for  more  than  two  years  to  come ;  and  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  must  not  be  suspended,  no,  not  for  one  day. 
Already  indeed  two  printing  presses  were  fully  occupied.  An  edition  of 
Cranmer,  in  foUo,  for  public  reading  was  wanted,  and  it  was  time  for  the 
Book  to  be  brought  into  a  more  portable  shape.  Accordingly,  we  have 
two  other  fine  instances  of  individual  enterprise,  one  even  in  France, 
the  other  in  London,  and  both  of  them  equally  independent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, or  either  of  her  Majesty's  printers. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago,  or  in  1538,  the  reader  can- 
not fiftil  to  remember  an  edition  of  Matthew'^s  Bible  being  com- 
menced under  Coyerdale'^s  inspection  at  Paris,  which  however 
had  to  be  finished  in  London.  But  if  the  state  of  France 
was  unpropitious  to  such  an  attempt  then,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  much  more  so  now.  There  happened,  however,  to  be  a 
short  pause  in  the  civil  wars  which  for  forty  years  had  desolated 
that  fine  country.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  been  killed  at  a 
siege,  the  Duke  of  Guise  assassinated,  and  fifty  thousand  Hugo- 
nots  already  slain.  Elizabeth,  for  her  own  safety^s  sake, 
had  aided  this  people;  and  in  1563  a  peace  was  concluded 
which  lasted  till  1567.  A  gentleman,  then  living  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy,  belonging  to  the  customs,  and  of  good  repute, 
resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  here  presented  him ;  and  at 


14  Cmpin,  a  natire  of  Arras  In  Prance,  original!  j  clerk  to  Charlee  dn  Movlin,  and  adnitted 
advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Parii,  having  formed  a  Mendehip  with  Besa,  retired  to  OeMra, 
where  he  gained  reputation  bj  hit  printing,  till  hit  death  by  the  plague  in  I57S-  He  wae  anther 
of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Geneva  1574.  reprinted  in  London  1581,  4to. 
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his  aten  eoti  and  ckatyesy  committed  to  the  press  an  edition  of 
Oranmer^s  Bible  in  folio.  This  is  a  very  fine  book,  on  royal 
paper,  printed  ^^  at  Bouen  by  0.  Hamilton,  cum  primlegio^ 
1566.'^  This  gentleman,  Richard  Oarmarden,  the  frequent 
correspondent  of  Cecil,  as  in  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts,  was 
afterwards  in  the  London  Custom  House,  and  living  as  late 
as  the  year  1599."^ 

The  other  instance  referred  to,  at  home,  was  no  other  than 
the  last  edition  printed  by  the  same  man,  who  in  the  midst 
of  actual  pestilence,  and  with  but  doubtful  prospect  of  success, 
first  brought  the  Bible  of  1537  into  England,  Richard  Grafton. 
He  had  weathered  the  storm  in  Mary^s  reign,  and  now  saw 
his  old  yirulent  enemy,  Bonner,  still  living,  but  under  general 
contempt,  and  in  prison.  Though  advanced  in  life,  Grafton 
ventured  on  an  edition  of  Cranmer'^s  Bible,  evidently  intended 
for  family  use.  It  was  the  firH  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
in  one  volume  octavo ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  large  im- 
pression. At  least  there  is  a  passage  in  the  annals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  the  Irish  Camden,  which,  if 
correct,  could  bear  upon  no  other  than  the  present  octavo 
Bible.  ^'In  the  year  1566,^  says  he,  ^' John  Dale,  a  book- 
seller, imported  seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  from  Lon- 
don, and  sold  the  whole,  in  Ireland,  within  two  years.**^ 
What  a  singular  contrast  to  so  many  succeeding  years  !  But 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  no  less  memorable,  if  the  very  same 
individual  who  first  brought  the  Sacred  Volume  into  England 
in  1537,  should,  before  his  death,  have  been  the  first  employed 
in  printing  it  even  for  Ireland  itself.  Accordingly,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  copy  left  in  the  possession  of  any  private 
collector,  or  public  library,  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  nor 
have  we  heard,  whether  there  be  one  left  in  Ireland.^* 

At  last,  in  1568,  or  the  tenth  year  after  Elizabeth  had 


I  ft  In  the  BibL  Harl.  No.  ITS,  there  it  an  editton  of  this  Bible  dated  IMS,  which  baa  been  ia- 
••fted  by  Herbert ;  bat  this  appeart  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  1066,  or  it  may  hare  been  pre- 
sumtd  from  a  copy  irithoat  the  title,  aa  the  Mnumae  prefixed,  begins  at  1561 . 

><  This  eminent  printer,  Oiurroif,  as  the  first  who  bronght  the  Bible  into  England,  Is  never  to 
be  fornottea.  After  which  he  continued  to  employ  the  press  in  London,  at  intervals,  for  nearly 
tbirty-fire  years.  His  fine  printing  may  be  traced  on  nearly  I fiO  distinct  pieces ;  of  which  about 
66  were  the  chief,  and  of  these  the  Bible  in  folio  was  the  JirH,  and  the  Bible  in  octeTo  the  lasL 
By  a  foil,  when  far  adranced  in  life,  he  had  his  leg  broken  in  two  places,  which  ever  after  lamed 
bin.  Of  his  sickness,  death,  and  burial  no  account  is  left,  nor  b  there  anj  notice  of  him  later 
tbaa  the  year  1572.  Edwabd  Whitchurch,  his  partner  from  1637  to  IMl,  who  afterwards  printed 
a^paiately,  is  said  to  have  married  the  widow  of  Cranmcr ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  traced  later 
than  IMO. 
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ascended  the  throne,  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  superin- 
tended by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  published. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  in  this  revision  of  the  text,  by  more 
than  fifteen  learned  men,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars,  besides 
Parker  himself,  who  superintended  the  several  portions,  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted them. 

The  Pentateuch  was  oonugned  to  W.  K  or  WiOuun  Alley,  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
Joehuoy  Judgei  and  lUUh,  to  R.  Bi.  or  Richard  Daviee  of  St  Dayida,  who  had 
preyiously  been  engaged  in  tranaUting  the  Bible  into  Welsh ;  Samuel,  the 
Kinge  and  Chronidet  were  assigned  to  Edwyn  Sandys  of  Worcester ;  Esntj 
Nehemiahy  Esther  and  Joby  to  A.  P.  C.  or  Andrew  Pearson,  Prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  Pialtns  to  T.  B.  or  Thomas  Bentham  of  Litdifield  and  CoTcntzy ; 
the  Pro9erbe  to  A.  P.  C. ;  EecUtuuiUs  and  Solomon'e  Song,  to  A.  P.  £.  or 
Andrew  Peme,  Dean  of  Ely  ;  leaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  LamentaOoniio  R.  W.  or 
Robert  Horn  of  Winchester  ;  Eukiel  tutd  Daniel  to  T.  C.  L.  or  Thomas  Cole, 
once  at  Geneva,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  the  minor  Prophets  to  E.  L.  or 
Edmnnde  Grindel  of  London  ;  the  Apocrypha  to  J.  N.  or  John  Parkhurst  of 
Norwich ;  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  to  R.  E.  or  Riduurd  Cox  of  Ely  ;  the 
Romans  to  Edmund  Guest  of  Rochester  ;  the  Corinthians  to  G.  G.  or  Gal>riel 
Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Laurence,  a  learned  Grecian,  was  also  en- 
gaged, with  one  or  two  other  individuals.  From  the  majority  of  these  men 
bdng  on  the  Bench,  this  transUtion  has  been  styled  **  the  Bishops'  Bible," 
the  initials  above  mentioned,  being  printed  at  the  end  of  their  respective  parts. 

Parker  had  now  at  last  accomplished  that  which  Oranmer 
had  attempted  in  vain,  or  a  version  of  the  English  Bible,  ge- 
nerally revised  from  the  preceding,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
brethren  on  the  Bench,  and  other  scholars.  It  was  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  whole.  They  had  watched  Oranmer's  or 
Goverdale's  leaning  to  the  Vulgate  ;  they  expunged  the  three 
verses  from  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  which  the  latter  first  in- 
serted at  Paris,  and  in  Timothy,  they  altered  Cranmer^s 
rendering  "  by  authority  of  the  priesthood'"  to  that  of  "  the 
eldership,*^  besides  other  amendments  of  the  text. 

This  Bible,  as  presented  to  the  Queen,  was  by  £ar  the  most  splendid 
that  had  ever  been  printed,  containing  not  fewer  than  143  engravings 
in  copper  or  wood,  of  maps,  portraits,  and  coats  of  arms.  The  portraits 
include  one  of  Elizabeth  on  the  title ;  one  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  the  beginning  of  Joshua ;  and  one  of  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh, 
at  the  Psalms.  In  short,  Parker  had  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the 
favour  of  his  royal  mistress ;  and  yet  one  is  immediately  struck  with 
several  points  of  contrast  between  this  book,  and  those  large  Bibles  put 
forth  under  Elizabeth's  father.  Parker  had  certainly  paid  hr  more  at- 
tention to  this  edition,  than  Cranmor  had  ever  done  to  any,  or  to  all  of 
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hifl  put  together ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  jealousy  of  prelatic  autho- 
rity in  the  reigning  Princess,  or  any  other  cause,  his  name  must  not  be 
emblazoned  on  the  title-page  like  Cranmer's,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else, 
throughout  the  volume.  The  primate,  indeed,  had  slipped  his  paternal 
arms,  empaled  with  those  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  into  an  initial 
letter  T  at  the  genealogical  table  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  pre- 
hce  to  the  New  ;  and  his  brethren,  by  his  orders,  had  placed  their  ini- 
tials only,  at  the  end  of  their  several  parts,  as  already  noted,  but  there 
must  be  nothing  more.  The  book  was  beautifully  executed  by  Richard 
Jugge,  with  the  customary  addition  to  his  colophon — '*  Cum  privilegio 
RegisB  Majestatis,"  but  without  any  token  whatever  of  Elizabeth's  pecu- 
liar preference.  There  is  here  no  dedication  to  the  Queen  Regnant,  and 
to  crown  all,  the  simplicity  of  the  titles  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  the 
book.  They  are — ^"  Thb  Holib  Bible,  wnJteyning  the  Oide  Testament  cmd 
the  New,^^  ''  The  N(fa>  Testament  of  <mr  Saviour  Jeeits  Christe,'' — nothing 
more.  In  short,  so  hx  from  the  royal  smile  having  been  already  obtain- 
ed, some  protection  must  be  implored  for  Jugge,  lest  any  one  else 
should  print  the  version !  These  circumstances  only  invite  farther  ex- 
planation. 

It  has  been  long  erroneously  supposed  that  this  revision  was  imnBBTAXBir 
ly  RoyoU  command*  Le  Long  had  said  as  much,  (and  others  have  blindly 
followed  him),  but  it  was  on  no  higher  authority  than  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  Arnold  Boot,  the  Dutch  physician.  There  is  not  only  no  direct 
proof,  but  the  evidence  presented  forbids  any  such  idea.  When  the 
book  was  finished  in  the  autumn  of  1568,  Parker  was  in  such  poor 
health,  that  he  ^  dared  not  adventure"  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  person- 
idly.  He  therefore  addressed  her  by  an  inclosure,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
directed  under  cover  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  Principal  Secretaiy  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  &c.,  when,  if  Elizabeth  had  ever  laid  her  commands 
upon  him,  he  could  not  have  so  expressed  himself.  He  prays,  through 
Cecil,  that  her  Majesty's  '^  gracious  favour,  license,  and  protection  to  be 
communicated  abroad,"  may  be  extended  to  this  ''  recognition  of  the 
Bible," — ''not  varying  much  from  that  translation  which  was  commonly 
used  by  public  order,  except  where  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gre^ 
moved  alteration,  or  where  the  text  was,  by  some  negligence,  mutilated 
from  the  onginaL"  He  begs  this  gracious  favour  of  her  Majesty,  "  not 
only  as  many  churches  want  their  books,  as  that  in  certain  places  be 
pMidy  used  some  translations  which  have  not  been  laibowred  in  her 
real/mr  plainly  alluding  to  the  Geneva  book,  now  being  read,  not  only 
in  private  but  in  public.  When  presenting  this  Bible,  here  bound  in  a 
style  fit  for  Royalty  to  accept,  Parker  intreats  that  Cecil  will  apologise 
to  the  Queen  for  his  ''  disability  in  not  coming  himself ;"  informing  him 
that  the  initials  of  the  assistants  concerned  was  a  policy  of  his  ovm,  to 
make  the  parties  *'  more  diligent,  as  answerable  for  their  doings."    He 
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intreats  his  honour  to  obtain  of  the  Queen's  Highness  a  license  for  this 
version,  ''  to  be  wnly  commended  in  public  reading  in  churches^  to 
draw  to  one  uniformitj,"  and  '<  that  Jugge,  only,  may  hare  the  prefer- 
ment of  this  edition  ;  for  if  any  other  should  Iwrche  him,  to  steal  from 
him  these  copies,  he  were  a  great  loser  in  this  first  doing."  ^^ 

Such  were  the  letters  of  Parker,  to  which  there  seems  to  haye  bem 
no  written  reply,  at  least  there  is  none  extant ;  while  subsequent 
events  prove  that  the  requests  as  preferred  were  noii  granted.  At  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  requests  were  made,  the  same  printer  was 
issuing  Oranmer's  version  as  ^  The  Bible  in  English,"  having  the  words 
— ^  according  to  the  trandation  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churdiee^^^  on 
its  title,  and  his  fellow  printer  Oawood  did  the  same  thing  next  year. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  simplicity  of  title-page,  as  that 
which  we  have  quoted,  continued  on  all  the  editions  of  Parker  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  expired  on  the  17th  of  May  1575,  but  on  the  editions 
of  1569, 1570,  1572,  or  the  second  folio  with  only  30  engravings ;  on 
that  of  1573  in  quarto,  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  presentation  copy  in 
Lambeth  Library,  painted  and  richly  boimd  in  five  volumes;^  and 
finally  in  the  third  folio  of  1574  without  engravings,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  advance  in  point  of  royal  privilege  or  authority.  Oran- 
mer's version  had  been  long  pointed  out  in  the  title-page  as  ''  ai^inted 
to  be  read"  in  public,  but  Parker's  version  never  as  yet.  Moreover,  in 
this  the  very  year  of  that  primate's  death,  we  have  the  decided  evi- 
dence that  no  exclusive  privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  printer  for 
whom  he  had  interceded.  Jugge,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  aiming 
after  a  monopoly  for  printing  the  New  Testament,  under  Edward,  but 
fiEuled  in  it.^^  Now,  however,  he  was  actually  ''  printer  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty,"  and  that  since  1500 ;  but  this,  then,  as  ever  before,  lent  to  him 
no  exclusive  privilege,  and  hence  the  application  of  Parker  throu^ 
OeciL^  But  if  the  Archbishop  had  &iled  in  obtaining  the  royal  autho- 
rity for  his  revision  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  one  used  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  so  neither  had  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  request  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Jugge.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  Parker's 
version,  printing  at  the  season  of  the  primate's  death. 

This  Bible  deserves  particular  notice,  otherwise  the  book  may  be  mis- 


17  See  the  letters  bj  Parker,  among  the  collection  of  Eccles.  Papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
They  hare  been  printed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  Submz  Deecriptive  Catalogne. 

18  The  author  is  not  aware  whether  the  Bible  flret  sent  to  Elisabeth  be  in  existence ;  bat  after 
OTaminiiig  theee  rolnmee  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  they  seemed  to  almost  warrant  the  soppoii- 
tion  of  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop.  The  book  has  been  mistaken  for  an  edi- 
tk>n  of  Cnmmer.  i»  See  before,  page  242.  noU, 

M  To  Cecil's  prudence  indeed,  he  left  the  whole  ailkir.  "  I  hare  caused  one  booke  to  be  boaod, 
as  ye  see,  which  I  heartily  pray  you  to  present  faronrably  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  your 
friendly  excuse  of  my  disability,  in  not  coming  myself.  I  hare  also  written  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, the  copy  whereof  I  hare  sent  you.  the  rather  to  use  pour  epportunUif  of  delirery,  if  your 
prudence  shall  not  think  them  toterabtr."  After  such  language,  it  is  certain  that  there  had  hern 
no  royal  command  on  the  subject. 
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taken,  as  it  actually  has  been,  for  so  many  as  six  separate  editions,  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Tolume,  in  small  foUo.  On  certain 
titles  will  be  found  '<  Printed  by  Richard  Jugge,"  but  on  others  *' printed 
by  Richard  Kete^ — by  John  VTalley,  by  Lucas  Harrison,  by  John  Judson, 
or  by  William  Norton.  It  was  evidently  a  joint  Undertaking,  Jugge 
being  able  to  bear  nothing  more  than  his  own  share,  though  most  pro- 
bably the  printer  of  the  whole  impression.  They  are,  without  excep- 
tion, the  same  book,  having  only  different  titles,  and  the  last  leaf  an- 
swers equally  for  them  alL  Here,  it  is  curious  enough,  were  printers 
or  booksellers,  who  had  Uyed  under  four  successiye  Sovereigns,  all 
grouped  together.  Kele,  if  not  Walley,  under  Henry  Y III ;  Jugge,  un- 
der Edward;  Judson,  under  Mary;  Harrison  and  Norton,  under  Eliech 
beth,  and  all  equally  concerned  in  one  book,  one  Bible.  This  edition,  in 
short,  was  analogous  to  that  of  1551,  under  Edward.  These  five  men 
had  borne  their  proportions,  along  with  Jugge,  in  the  expense  or  cost 
of  this  large  impression,  and  their  names,  therefore,  must  be  so  inserted 
in  the  title.  At  this  moment  a  more  striking  instance  could  not  have 
occurred  in  proof,  that,  as  yet,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  Ko 
■zcLusrng  pbiyilbob  of  thb  Obown  pbutteb  fob  thb  tihb  bbxito,  or 

OF  AFT  OTHZB. 

As  far,  however,  as  printing  editions  could  cany  it,  all  jus- 
tice had  now  been  done  to  the  Bishops^  Bible ;  and  backed  b  j 
the  influence  of  so  many  men  on  the  Bench,  personally  inter- 
ested, it  must  have  been  presumed  that  this  book  would  at 
last  carry  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  put  not  only  Gran* 
mer^s  version  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  but  the  Gteneva 
Bible  also.  Had  not  Parker  completed  his  task,  and  even 
his  final  corrections !  He  was  now  deceased,  a  circumstance 
which  might  be  supposed  to  lend  additional  interest  to  his 
labours ;  and  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Edmund  Orindal, 
one  of  the  translators  actually  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  if  she  had  any  zeal,  such  as  the  Bishops  de- 
sired, seemed  to  owe  it  to  the  Primate's  memory^  that  this, 
and  this  alonej  should  be  the  Bible  in  general  use ;  and  so,  it 
may  be  supposed,  certain  parties  anticipated.  Besides,  to 
make  this  tiie  more  probable,  there  had  evidently  been  some 
hindrance,  if  not  demur,  about  allowing  the  Geneva  Bible  to 
be  printed  at  all.  We  know  not  whether  it  was  owing  to 
Archbishop  Parker's  fixed  determination  to  have  it  under  his 
control ;  but  it  is  certain  that  while  he  lived,  no  edition  was 
printed  upon  English  ground.  After  Mr.  Bodley's  attempt, 
there  had,  it  is  true,  been  three  impressions,  dated  in  1568, 
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1569,  and  1570 ;  but  all  these  had  been  printed  at  Geneva. 
Since  1570  there  had  been  no  reprint,  and  in  1575,  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  reigning  Queen  had  come.  By  this  time, 
complaint  as  to  the  long  delay  in  printing  it  at  home,  had 
been  publicly  and  strongly  expressed.  "  If  that  Bible,**  it 
was  said,  ^^  be  such,  as  no  enemy  of  God  could  justly  find 
fault  with,  then  may  men  marvel  that  such  a  work,  being  so 
profitable,  should  find  so  small  favour  as  not  to  be  printed 
again.**^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  when  Archbishop 
Parker  expired.  With  regard  to  that  version  of  the  Bible 
frequently  distinguished  by  his  name,  and  that  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  his  expatriated  countrymen,  matters 
now  stood  very  much  in  the  same  position,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward,  when  Tyndale's  and 
Granmer^s  versions  were  before  the  people  of  England.  The 
reader,  therefore,  may  be  the  more  curious  to  inquire,  whether 
the  present  course  of  events  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  former  result  under  Edward^s  reign,  as  to  the 
public  choice,  we  have  seen ;  and  seen  also  Granmer^s  memor- 
able non-interference  with  the  public  press  as  to  the  Scriptures  : 
but  Parker,  as  already  witnessed,  was  a  different  man.  He 
had  indeed  very  cordially  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
foreign  or  Geneva  production ;  but  this  proposal  of  his,  to 
have  every  edition  under  his  own  ^^  direction,  consent,  and 
advice,''^  had  formed  the  boldest  possible  contrast  to  his  pre- 
decessor in  tlie  same  chair.  If,  therefore,  this  ''  direction  and 
advice''  were  not  now,  or  rather  never  to  be,  conceded,  where 
was  there  any  prospect  of  the  Geneva  circulating  far  and 
wide,  compared  with  the  Bishops'  Bible !  Besides,  though 
Granmer  had  chosen  to  act  with  such  superiority  to  all  per- 
sonal prejudice,  the  slightly  altered  version  was  only  his  own, 
with  Goverdale  to  assist ;  so  that  he  had  no  other  man's  feel- 
ings to  consult  on  the  subject;  but  in  the  present  case, 
though  Parker,  the  superintendent,  be  gone,  here  were  at 
least  seven  Bishops,  and  other  learned  men,  possessing  the 
feelings  at  least  of  correctorship^  and  living  in  the  favour  of 
their  Sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  version  imported 
from  abroad,  was  the  production  of  merely  three  or  four 
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exiles,  by  no  means  ever  popular  with  Gk)verament,  after 
their  return  home.  Where  then  was  even  the  shadow  of  suc- 
cess for  the  latter,  in  comparison  with  the  former?  Was 
Queen  Elizabeth,  so  resolute  and  so  imperative  on  every  other 
subject,  down  to  the  merest  trifle,  to  give  way  here,  and  on  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude?  Was  a  sceptre  so  potent  in 
general,  to  be  powerless  here  ?  To  these  queries,  we  merely 
reply — We  shall  see,  presently,  and  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  that  her  Majesty  was 
never  applied  to  again,  to  license  by  patent  the  Geneva  Bible. 
Mr.  Bodley'*s,  of  course,  had  expired  in  1568;  and  it  may 
have  been  on  the  strength  of  his  expiring  patent  that  the 
book  was  edged  into  England,  as  it  was  also  into  Scotland. 
If  it  was  now  to  be  printed  in  London,  and  far  more  frequently 
than  any  other  version ;  if,  after  it  begins  to  be  so,  scarcely  a 
year  is  to  pass  without  one,  or  two,  or  three  editions  issuing 
from  the  press,  then  this  must  be  brought  about  in  some 
other  way.  But  if  under  a  government  so  rigid,  so  inter- 
meddling, so  imperative,  there  is  to  be  one  palpable  deviation 
from  all  other  affairs,  throughout  the  entire  reign  and  beyond 
it ;  and  one  with  which  neither  her  Majesty,  the  Parliament, 
or  Convocation,  must  ever  interfere  ;  it  will  only  confirm  what 
has  been  so  frequently  pressed  upon  our  notice — that  the 
history  of  the  Bible  had  a  character  of  its  own,  or  one  by  it- 
self, which  it  steadily  retained.  Of  this  before  long,-  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself;  but  in  such  a  history 
as  the  present,  of  all  the  events  of  the  time,  whether  civil  or 
religious,  we  know  not  one  that  is  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. However  imperative  in  a  thousand  other  things,  great 
and  small,  there  was  to  be  no  force  applied  here.  So  far  as 
the  Queen  was  concerned,  and  her  authority  was  paramount 
to  all  other,  there  were  to  be  no  "  injunctions"'*  that  Parker's 
Bible  was  to  be  received  into  families,  or  alone  read  under  the 
domestic  roof.^  Nay,  there  had  positively  been  none  what- 
ever as  yet^  as  to  its  being  read  in  public  assembly.  The 
man  too,  styled  "  her  Majesty ''s  printer,****  and  now,  moreover. 


«  The  only  approach  lo  the  domatic  circle  wai  a  cariuut  one.  It  pointed  only  at  the  diffni- 
tariet,  and  their  own  Bible,  (kree  yeara  after  its  first  appesonce.  In  the  Conrocation  of  1571 , 
it  was  ordered,  for  it  required  to  be  ordered,  that  copies  sbonld  be  provided  bj  all  dignitaries 
for  their  private  houses.     fTilkim'  Cone.  It,,  p.  2»ia 
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he  alone^  shall  continue,  from  year  to  year,  to  meet  the  choice 
and  wishes  of  the  people :  and  though  in  many  other  things, 
connected  with  their  ideas  as  to  the  supposed ybn»  of  religion, 
Elizabeth  be  determined  to  have  her  own  way,  and  so  to  cross 
their  will ;  one  whisper  of  disapprobation  as  to  ^  peoplis 
Bible,  or  its  domestic  use,  and  almost  universal  perusaJ,  shall 
never  be  recorded  to  have  escaped  from  her  lips!  If  the 
silence  of  her  sister  Mary,  in  issuing  no  denunciation  of  the 
English  Bible  by  name,  was  remarkable,  considering  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  Elizabeth'^s  character,  her  silence  was  far  more  so ; 
for  let  it  only  be  remembered  that  after  Parker'*s  decease  in 
1575,  Elizabeth  had  yet  twenty-eight  years  to  reign,  yet 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  Geneva  Version  from  being  now 
printed  either  in  folio  or  quarto,  and  being  read  in  churches 
also.  Parker  has  already  told  us,  that  they  were  so  read  in 
his  days,  and  twelve  years  afterwards,  we  know  they  were. 
For  the  proof  of  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  best  of  all 
witnesses,  then  living  in  the  kingdom,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Whitgift,  himself.  "  Divers,**^  says  he  in  the 
year  1587,  "  Divers,  as  well  Parish  Churches,  as  Chapels  of 
Ease,  are  not  sufficiently  furnished  with  Bibles,  but  some  have 
either  none  at  all,**'  (observe  still !)  "  or  such  as  be  torn  and 
defaced,  and  yet  not  of  the  translation  authorised  by  the  synods 
OF  Bishops/'**^  But  the  preference  shewn,  both  before  the  sway 
of  Whitgift,  as  well  as  under  it,  survived  him  for  years.  If 
the  Queen  knew  any  difference  between  the  two  versions,  it 
must  have  frequently  met  her  Majesty'^s  ear,  when  present  at 
sermons  before  the  Court ;  and  it  might  have  met  her  eye,  if 
she  deigned  to  look  into  what  was  printed  around  her.  Thus 
Gervase  Babington,  a  pupil  of  Whitgift'^s,  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  and  had  been  successively  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Exeter  and  Worcester  ;  if  we  turn  to  his  "  comfortable  notes 
on  the  Pentateuch,"  to  his  other  expositions,  or  his  sermons 
preached  before  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  or  at  PauFs  Cross  in 
1591,  we  find  him  uniformly  quote  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  well 
as  read  his  text  from  it.  Thus  George  Abbot,  the  successor 
of  Bancroft,  and  predecessor  of  Laud,  when  Master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  under  Elizabeth  and  Whitgift,  not  only 
preached,  but  published  in  1600,  his  sermons  upon  Jonah, 
— • — ■ . 1 

<3  CardweH's  Documentary  Annals,  ii.  p.  11.    This,  howerer,  was  not  Royai  authority. 
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and  throughout  he  used  the  same  version.  Other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  however  striking,  they  would,  taken 
altogether,  prove  but  a  feeble  indication  of  that  decided  pre- 
ference which  began  to  be  shewn  by  the  people  at  large,  fi-oni 
the  year  imiuediately  after  Parker's  death. 

Here  then  we  are  met  by  a  course  of  events,  and  the  moving 
cause  of  that  course,  or  two  indelible,  if  not  the  most  signal 
features  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  after  all  that  has  been 
written,  have  been  passed  over  by  most  historians,  and  never 
fully  explained  by  any.  But  are  they,  on  this  account,  of  but 
inferior  moment !  An  extrcuMrdinary  demand  for  the  Sacred 
Volume,  and  supplied  by  means  not  less  extraordinary,  can 
never  be  unimportant  in  the  estimation  of  many ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  of  this  demand  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, as  to  form,  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  one  of  its 
brightest  pages.  To  each  of  these  in  turn,  therefore,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  now  solicited. 

This  eager  desire  for  the  word  of  life,  and  decided  prefer- 
ence for  it,  in  the  Geileva  Version,  were  simultaneous,  in  the 
year  1575.  There  are  therefore  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  times,  as  well  as  the  character  of  Elizabeth's 
sway,  which  here  invite  notice,  and  will  reward  it.  If  the 
reader,  however,  will  first  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  List  of 
Bibles  at  the  close  of  this  work,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  one  peculiarity  in  its  appearance.  For  a  period  extend- 
ing to  fifty  years,  or  from  1526  to  1575,  he  may  observe  what 
a  number  of  diffierent  men  had  been  engaged  in  printing  the 
Scriptures ;  after  which,  or  from  1 577,  one  name  alone  meets 
his  eye,  from  year  to  year.  That  name  is  Barker^  and  since 
the  change,  or  rather  the  origin  of  the  change,  has  never  been 
explained,  so  that  great  confusion  still  prevails  on  the  subject, 
it  becomes  of  no  little  importance  to  understand  it  now. 

Had  the  government  of  Elizabeth  not  been  distinguished  for  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advancement  of  several  great  national  objects, 
it  could  never  have  been  endured.  Frugal  in  her  own  expenditure,  she 
could  carry  measures  in  Parliament,  with  a  higher  hand  than  her  father ; 
and  &r  from  resembling  him,  in  perpetually  craving  money  from  the 
senate,  she  could  there  assume  even  a  loftier  tone  of  language.  Her 
unbending  sway  must  be  traced,  in  part,  to  her  superiority  to  all  extra- 
vagance, as  this  alone  lent  her  not  a  little  power.  Instead  of  contract- 
ing debt,  she  discharged  that  of  her  deceased  brother  and  sister,  l)oth 
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principal  and  interest.  She  restored  the  debased  coin  to  its  former 
purity ;  and  so  for  from  receiving  any  pension  from  France,  like  her 
predecessors,  or  from  any  foreign  power,  she  controlled  foreign  politics 
by  the  money  of  England.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  deter- 
mination of  Elizabeth's  to  economise,  led  to  different  modes  of  procuring 
supplies  ;  and  among  these,  to  one,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed 
such  a  Queen  could  never  have  deigned  to  stoop— moneys  received  for 
granting  monopolies  to  her  subjects.^ 

For  the  word  patent,  as  an  adjective,  or  free  to  all,  her  Majesty 
seemed  as  though  she  had  entertained  an  instinctive  dread  ;  but  upon 
the  same  term,  as  a  noim  substantive,  or  exclusive  privilege,  she  almost 
doated,  for  the  better  part  of  thirty  years.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
up  to  this  period  Elizabeth  had  entertained  no  idea  of  granting  patents 
for  nothing  in  return,  even  at  the  request  of  a  Bishop,  and  he  might  be 
her  Primate ;  but  now,  at  last,  if  any  thing  may  be  gained,  any  debt  or 
obligation  discharged,  merely  by  her  royal  seal  and  signature,  it  became 
by  no  means  difficult  to  gain  the  royal  ear.  Her's,  in  short,  by  way  of 
eminence,  became  the  age  of  patents.  In  such  a  course  she  must  have 
been  encouraged  by  her  advisers,  several  of  whom  very  largely  shared 
in  the  spoil ;  but  jealous  to  a  proverb  of  her  prerogative,  the  granting 
of  patents  became  one  of  the  most  cherished  modes  of  displaying  it. 

Since,  however,  this  potent  Prince  is  about  to  lead  the  way  in  grant- 
ing a  patent  such  as  will  now  be  described,  we  have  only  to  request  the 
reader^s  attention  to  the  manner  of  its  operation,  not  only  at  this  crisis, 
but  during  all  the  days  of  her  mortal  existence.  Eveiy  one  knows  with 
what  a  watchfrd  eye  Elizabeth  regarded  all  the  prelates  in  her  kingdom 
— ^that  she  was,  with  a  high  hand  too,  her  own  Yicar-Qeneral,  main- 
taining throughout  life,  both  a  tight  and  a  steady  rein ;  nay,  by  this 
moment  even  her  Primate,  Edmund  Grindal,  was  in  disgrace  -^  and  yet 
this  veiy  year,  1577,  as  if  in  marked  contrast  to  her  rigidity  in  all  such 
matters,  if  ai^  exclusive  privilege  be  put  forth  with  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  Queen  will  be  no  party  to  any  one  version  in  preference 
to  another. 

This,  it  is  freely  granted,  could  not  justify  the  interference,  and  such 


t4  There  wu  eUll  another  mode.  80  early  as  lfi67.  the  Queen,  borrowing  a  hint  from  none  of 
the  continental  governments,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a  Statb  Lottcrv,  i\\tftrtt  crer 
known  in  England.  In  the  absence  of  modem  puffing,  she  adopted  the  mode  of  personal  ap- 
plication, through  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  her  Grace's  name!  The  prises  were  tnr- 
dily  paid,  if  paid  at  all !  Elisabeth  had  recourse  to  a  second  in  1585.  The  contrast  to  all  this, 
under  her  sister  Queen  Mary,  only  twenty  years  before,  caimot  fail  to  strike  many  readers. 
See  before,  p.  972.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary  had  her  compnlK>ry 
loans  and  arbitrary  exactions ;  that  she  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  and  died  deep  in 
debt,  leaving  her  sister  to  discharge  it. 

*A  The  shamefal  treatment  of  this  excellent  man  will  come  before  us  before  long.  But  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  Orindal  had  condemned  the  wicked  and  disgusting  marriage  of  Julio 
Bergarucd,  an  Italian  physician,  to  the  wife  of  another  man.  Jalio  wns  a  great  favourite  of 
the  Karl  of  Leicester's.  That  nobleman  interfer«?d,  and  Grindal  lost  the  Qwm's  favour  for 
ever !    See  Lodge's  ilIustration^  8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83. 
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a  step  as  a  patent  or  monopoly  applicable  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  ought 
to  haye  received  far  more  deliberate  and  serious  reflection.  To  many, 
no  doubt,  it  might  appear  as  nothing  different  from  any  other  commer- 
cial transaction,  though  upon  second  consideration,  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion, demanding,  before  such  a  step,  the  deepest  cogitation  from  any 
Monarch,  as  well  as  in  every  age. 

^  The  question  itself,*'  said  the  late  Robert  Hall  one  day,  at  Leicester, 
'<  whether  the  Sacred  Volume  was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  mankind  at 
large  without  dbtinction,  or  to  a  particular  class,  with  a  discretionaiy  power  of 
communicating  it  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  deem  fit, 
can  only  be  determined  by  itself.  If  it  bear  decisive  indications  of  its  being 
intended  tor  private  custody  ;  if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  even  to  insinuate,  that 
it  is  not  meant  for  universal  circulation  ;  we  must  submit  to  hold  it  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  its  legitimate  guardians,  and  to  accept,  with  becoming  gratitude,  such 
portions  as  they  are  pleased  to  bestow.  From  the  Word  of  Grod  there  can  be  no 
appeal :  it  must  decide  its  own  character,  and  determine  its  own  pretensions. 
Thus  much  we  must  be  allowed  to  assume  ;  that  if  it  was  originally  given  to 
mankind  indiscriminately,  no  power  upon  earth  is  entitled  to  restrict  it ;  be- 
cause, on  the  suppomtion  which  we  are  now  making,  since  every  man's  original 
right  in  it  was  equal,  that  right  can  be  cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that 
which  bestowed  it.  If  it  was  at  first  promulgated  under  the  diaraeter  of  a 
universal  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  it  in  that 
character :  and  every  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  convert  into  private  what  was 
originally  public  property,  or  to  make  a  monopoly  of  a  univertcd  granty  is  an  act 
of  extreme  presumption  and  impiety.  It  is  to  assume  a  superiority  over 
revelation  itBelf.">6 

Whether  the  "  patent  of  privilege  "  first  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
including  as  it  did,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  did  not  come  within  the  sweep 
of  this  pointed  and  solemn  language,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, after  he  has  read  a  few  pages  fetrther.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  her 
Majesty  began  and  continued  to  abound  in  granting  patents  of  various 
descriptions,  to  the  close  of  her  career.  After  pursuing  this  course  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  we  find  the  Lord-Keeper  standing  up  in  Par- 
liament, in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  when  the  subject  was  introduced.  He 
said — 

**  The  Queen  hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  away  her 
prerogative,  which  was  the  choicest  fiower  in  her  garden,  the  principal  and 
head  p€<Mrl  in  her  crown  and  diadem  ;  but  would  rather  leave  that  to  her  dis- 
position ;  promising  to  examine  cUl  paUntf,  and  ABinB  the  touchstork  op 

TBI  LAW." 

But  were  they  examined  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  Majesty  had, 
in  four  years  more,  increased  the  number  of  such  grievances,  so  that  in 
the  Parliament  of  1601,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  a  debate  ensued,  and 
such  confusion  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  never  before  witnessed.  A 
list,  though  imperfect,  of  such  commodities,  for  the  exclusive  traflEic  in 


>fi  Spoken  at  the  Leicester  fiible  Society  Anniverfarj.  13th  April  1813. 
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which,  patents  had  been  granted,  was  read  to  the  House  by  Sir  Robert 
Wroth.  These  had  been  giyen  away  in  certain  cases,  as  rewards  for 
service  done,  or  to  be  done— not  a  very  princely  mode  of  payment ;  bnt, 
in  general,  they  had  been  9old  to  the  parties  concerned.  This  list  com- 
prehended not  only  such  important  necessaries  of  life  as  salt  and  coaly 
leather  arid  doth,  but  steel  and  lead,  tin  and  glass,  Spanish  wool  and  Irish 
yam  ;  or,  in  short,  above  forty  different  articles,  and  certainly  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  gone.^  After  the  list 
was  finished,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  of  considerable  celebrity,  Mr. 
Hakewil,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  rose  and  inquired — Is  not  bread  there  ? 
"  Bread,^''  said  one, — "  Bread,"  said  another,  "  this  voice  seems  strange." 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  if  no  remedy  be  found  for  these,  bbead  will  be  there, 
before  the  next  Parliament."  Afber  four  days  of  warm  debate,  the 
Queen  and  Council  at  last  taking  alarm,  a  gracious  message  from  the 
throne  was  sent  down  to  the  House,  which  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  Cecil,  improved  by  an  assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should 
be  repealed,  and  no  more  granted.  The  language  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary insulted  the  House  is  worth  quoting : — 

'*  And  because  you  may  eat  your  meat  more  savoury  thaii  you  have  done, 
every  man  shall  have  salt  as  good  and  cheap  as  he  can  buy  it,  or  make  it, 
freely,  without  danger  of  that  patent,  which  shall  be  presently  revoked.  The 
same  benefit  shall  they  have  which  have  cold  stomachs  both  for  aquavit<s  and 
aqua  compoHta,  and  the  like :  and  tliey  that  have  weak  stomachs,  for  their 
satisfeustiou  shall  have  vinegar  and  alegar  and  the  like,  set  at  liberty.  Train  oil 
shall  go  the  same  way  ;  oil  of  blubber  shall  march  in  equal  rank  ;  brushes  and 
bottles  endure  the  like  judgment.  Thoee  that  desire  to  go  sprucely  in  their 
miTs,  may,  at  less  charge  than  accustomed,  obtain  their  wish  ;  for  the  patent 
for  starch,  which  hath  so  much  been  prosecuted,  shall  now  be  repealed." 

Nine  other  articles  he  enumerated  which  were  to  be  tried  at  law. 
The  complaints  of  many  years  seemed  as  though  they  were  to  be  imme- 
diately redressed  ;  while  her  Majesty,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  choice- 
expression,  now  appeared  as  if  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure. 

**  Gentlkmen,"  said  the  Queen,  addressing  the  deputies  of  the  Commons,  •*  I 
owe  you  hearty  thanks  and  commendations  for  your  singular  goodwill  towards 
me,  not  only  in  your  hearts  and  thoughts,  but  which  you  have  openly  expressed 
and  declared,  whereby  you  have  recalled  me  from  an  error,  proceeding  from  my 
ignorance,  not  my  will.  These  things  had  undeservedly  turned  to  my  disgrace, 
to  whom  nothing  is  more  dear  than  the  safety  and  love  of  my  people,  had  not 
such  harpies  and  horse-leeches  as  these  been  made  known  and  discovered  tome 
by  you.  /  had  rather  my  heart  or  hand  should  perish  than  that  either  my  heart 
or  hand  should  allow  such  privileges  to  monopolists  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  my 
people.  The  splendour  of  regal  majesty  hatli  not  so  blinded  mine  eyes  that 
licentious  power  should  prevail  with  me  more  tlian  justice.  The  glory  of  the 
name  of  a  king  may  deceive  princes  that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gilded  pills 


»7  See  Herberl'n  History  of  the  Lircrr  Companicti,  ml.  i.,  pp.  \Sl2-\tA. 
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may  deoeire  a  nick  patient  But  1  am  none  of  those  princes  ;  for  /  know  that 
the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed /or  the  good  and  adtantagt  of  thou  that  are 
committed  to  me^  not  of  m^tclfy  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  ;  and  that  an  account  is  one 
day  to  be  given  before  anotlier  judgment-seat." — **- 1  beseech  you,  that,  whatever 
misdemeanours  and  miscarriages  others  are  guilty  of  by  their  falsie  suggestions 
may  not  be  imputed  to  roe  :  let  the  testimony  of  a  clear  conscience  in  all  re- 
spects excuse  me." 

The  subdued  tone  of  this  language  from  the  lips  of  this  sagacious  and 
imperative  monarch  is  remarkable,  and  it  becomes  more  impressive  from 
its  being  addressed  to  her  loM  Parliament.  The  sentiments,  so  well  ex- 
pressed, may  have  been  of  value  to  posterity  ;  and  they  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  never  being  unimportant  as  out  of  date.  The  only  regret  left 
is,  that  the  speech  itself,  in  one  point  of  view,  bears  so  strong  an  analogy 
to  the  eztraordinaiy  address  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  Queen's  &ther,  to  kU 
last  Parliament ;  and  that  the  fine  language  now  employed  must  be  taken 
for  no  more  than  it  was  worth  afterwards.  These  grievances  had  been 
complained  of  and  reprobated  for  many  years  ;  and  ignorance  of  almost 
any  subject,  much  less  of  this,  was  not  one  of  Elizabeth's  infirmities.  Was 
her  Majesty  ignorant  also  of  her  message  in  1597,  just  quoted,  and  as  deli- 
vered by  the  Lord-Keeper  to  the  House  when  the  debate  on  monopolies 
ran  not  so  high  ?  When  redress  was  promised,  and,  so  hj  from  being 
performed,  the  evil  increased  ?  But,  after  all  these  last  smooth,  yet 
pointed  expressions,  was  relief  at  hand  now  ?  Certainly  not  to  any  de- 
gree worth  notice,  and  that  is  but  vague  conjecture.  With  saltj  perhaps, 
something  was  done,  as  Sir  Edward  Hoby  had  asserted  in  the  House  that 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  patent  from  1 6d.  to  158.  a  bushel !  But  still  a 
list  of  these  very  monopolies  granted  by  Elizabeth,  indorsed  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  to  be  found  unrepealed  imder  the  next  reign.  It  is 
dated  25th  May  1603,  or  two  months  after  the  Queen  had  ceased  to 
live,  and  they  were  still  about  forty  in  number  !^ 

Among  these  patents,  however,  there  was  one  class,  styled,  by  way  of 
eminence  or  distinction,  Patents  of  Privilege — the  privilege  of  some 
one  man  selling  a  license,  or  licenses,  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  these, 
as  affecting,  not  only  the  Livery  Companies,  but  the  Stationers^  Com- 
pany, had  produced  great  discontent.  These  were  given  to  gentlemen 
or  courtiers,  either  as  rewards  or  under  the  pretence  of  at  once  benefiting 
the  public  and  filling  the  coffers  of  her  Majesty.  What  then,  meant  the 
poor  old  subdued  Queens  plea  of  ignorance  in  1601  ?  Thus  Lord 
Mountjoy,  in  1565,  had  a  patent  for  copperas  ore.  Thus  Sir  Thomas 
Oorges,  in  1580,  eager  to  be  appointed  "  Ganger  of  Beer,'*  brought  the 
wrath  of  the  Brewers'  Company  upon  himself.  He  was  to  put  £200 
a-year  into  the  Treasury  ;  but  the  Company  proving  that  he  would  make 


99  8«e  tho  H»t  in  Lodgc'ii  Illastnitioiui,  Sro,  rol.  iii.,  p.  0  -10. 
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£10,000  annually  to  himself,  and  the  Queen  nothing,  no  patent  was 
granted.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  patent,  in  1588,  to  make 
licenses  for  keeping  of  tarems  and  retailing  of  wines  throughout  aU  Eng- 
land/ He  is  said  to  have  blushed  in  the  House,  under  the  debate  on 
monopolies ;  but  his  patent  was  left  unrepealed  by  Elizabeth.  Edward 
Darcy,  Esq.,  a  courtier,  in  1590,  succeeded,  but  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  in  reference  to  leather;  as  his  privilege,  brought  up,  in  formidable 
array,  a  swarm  of  more  than  thirteen  dealers  in  the  article,  and  his  pa- 
tent was  revoked.  Even  an  Italian  had  a  license  granted  to  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  no  doubt  for  some  consideration,  that  /e^  only  should  bring  into 
England  '^  common  and  sallad  oil,"  and  to  sell  the  same  at  his  <nm  beam  ; 
against  which  the  Grocers*  Company  remonstrated.  After  the  same 
mode  we  find  one  man  dealing  largely  in  tin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wilkes, 
about  to  be  mentioned,  in  white  salt.  Nor  should  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
case  be  overlooked,  of  which  her  Majesty  could  not  plead  ignorance.  He 
attempted  an  excise  patent  against  the  Pewterers'  Company :  but  the 
Privy  Council,  aware  of  the  general  discontent  against  those  ^  patents 
of  priinle^e,*^  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  Attorney-General ;  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  question  was — ^^  Whether  such  patent  might  stand 
with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  notV  He  neoatiysd  the 
application,  when  the  Queen  conferred  the  privilege  on  the  Company 
itself.^  In  short,  it  was  the  age  of  patent-hunting ;  and  we  have  now 
to  see  how  hx  the  Stationers^  Company  had  been  affected. 

To  all  who  have  only  glanced  at  the  history  of  patents  it  is  well  known 
that  the  noble  art  of  printing  did  not  escape.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
about  the  earliest  of  the  arts  which  came  under  their  power,  whether 
direct  or  indirect. 

Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  two  gentlemen,  Francis 
Flower,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;^  and  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Wilkes,  well  known  as  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  an  Am- 
bassador of  Elizabeth's  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  who,  but 
for  Lord  Burleigh's  influence,  would  have  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  as  Secretary  of  State.^^  To  the  former  was  granted,  in  1573, 
one  of  those  "  Patents  of  Privilege"  as  "  her  Majesty's  printer  of  the  La- 
tin ; "  and  to  Sir  Thomas,  about  1575,  another  as  her  printer  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  former,  of  inferior  value,  was  forthwith  farmed  out  to 
more  assignees  than  one,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a  Frenchman,  being  one, 
if  not  the  chief. 

Wilkes,  immediately  after  obtaining  his  patent,  first  bestowed  the 


»  Herbert's  HiMory  of  the  Livery  Companies,  i.,  p.  156.    Stripe's  Stow,  ii.,  894 . 

30  Lansdowne  MS.,  (i8,  no.  inft.    He  is  petitioning  BurlciKh  that  he  niiaj  continue,  after 
Hatton's  death,  to  enjoy  his  profits  in  the  First  Fruits  Office.  l.M)l. 

31  Sec  Cotton  M88.,  ttasrim  ;  and  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History.  Ihro,  ii..  p.  4rif 
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chief  part  of  it  on  John  Jngge^  son  of  Richard  the  printer,  with  whose 
name  we  are  already  familiar.  The  evidence  on  which  this  fact  is 
founded  is  no  other  than  a  formal  complaint,  addressed  to  the  authori- 
ties, and  subscribed  by  twenty-fiye  stationers  and  printers,  in  the  name 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiye,  all  members  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. To  this  are  adhibited  the  names  of  all  in  London  who  lived  by 
bookselling,  being  free  of  other  Companies,  but  "  also  hindered  by  the 
said  privileges."  This  document,  subscribed  by  forty-five  men,  in  name 
of  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  being  the  jvrst  formal 
voice  raised  in  England,  upon  record,  against  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  injurious  operation  of  such  privileges,  is  not  only  curious  in  itself, 
but  entitled  to  special  notice  by  any  who  wish  to  understand  a  subject 
hitherto  involved  in  obscurity.  Though  it  be  above  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  since  these  persons  came  forward  in  a  body,  as  one  man,  and 
subscribed  their  names,  the  ground  of  their  complaint  and  their  main 
grievance  cannot  be  uninteresting  or  of  little  moment  even  at  the  present 
hour,  since,  in  the  united  apprehension  of  the  entire  craft,  accuracy  in 
printing,  and  the  price  of  hooks  were  alike  in  jeopardy.  Thus  they  ex- 
pressed themselves : — 

«  The  pritiUget  lately  granted  by  her  Maje$tyy  under  her  Highnets^t  Great  Seal 
of  England,  to  the  persons  underwritten,  concerning  the  art  of  printing  booh, 
hath  and  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  printers  and  stationers  toithin  this  city, 
being  in  number  175,  be^es  their  wives,  children,  apprentices,  and  fatnUies,  and 
thereby  the  kxcessivb  prices  of  books,  prejudicial  to  the  state  of  the  whole  realm, 
besides  the  false  printing  of  the  same. 

"  I.  John  Juggk,  besides  the  being  her  Mo^sty^s  printer,  hath  gotten  the privu 
lege  for  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the  which  was  common  to  all 

THE  printers.^* 

Thus,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  unanimous  opinion,  the  language  of  the 
complaint  establishes  two  historical  facts.  .  First,  That  for  a  period  of  about 
forty  years,  or  from  1536,  when  the  New  Testament  first  began  to  be  printed  in 
London,  up  to  the  present  moment  in  1576,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  England  had  been  common  to  all  printers — that  is,  to  any  printer  who 
applied  and  secured  a  license  for  the  edition,  or  to  any  gentleman,  such  as  Mar- 
ler  and  Bodley,  both  of  whom  had  obtained  one.  Second^  That  the  printing  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  had  never,  all  along,  been  regarded,  as  in  any  sense  or  de- 
gree attached  to  the  office  or  title  of  the  King's  or  Queen's  printer.  The  pre- 
vious history,  indeed,  as  well  as  our  list  of  editions  at  the  end,  alike  demonstrate 
this  ;  but  still  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  it  from  the  pen  of  the  craft  as  a  body. 

Of  the  complaint  recorded  in  the  authentic  manuscript  now  quoted,  we  have 
here  only  to  remark  that,  among  the  names  subjoined  to  it,  there  is  that  of  one 
man,  then  a  member  of  the  "  worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,''*  and  not  as  yet  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  but,  livuig  as  he  did  by  bookselling,  he  subscribed 


^  LansdowDc  MS.,  48,  no.  7g  This  i»  dated,  externally,  by  some  penon  in  1582,  confound- 
ini^  it  with  a  following  docamcnt  of  that  date,  though  it  ha*  been  taken  for  correct  in  the  Ar- 
chfiologia,  XXT..  p.  101.  It  is  printed  in  Slrype's  Stow,  li.,  p.  222,  anno  1575 ;  and  thi»  we  believe 
to  be  correct,  only  recollecting  that  such  was  tJuir  year  till  the  25th  March  1576.  Bttides  thv*f 
175,  Ifn  more  subscrit)oJ  who  liwd  by  booksellinff,  or  1H3  in  all. 
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aooordingly  ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  Ckrittjpkcr  Barker,  a  name  which  th« 
reader  may  bear  in  mind  till  he  see  what  followed. 

John  Gawood  and  Richard  Jugge,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  her  Majes* 
ty's  printers.  The  former  died  on  the  Ist  of  April  157*2,  and  the  latter,  soon 
after  printing  his  last  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  in  1577.  John  Jngge^  of 
whom  all  the  stationersy  induding  Barkery  here  complained,  lived  bat  a  rety 
short  time,  and,  in  fitct,  never  once  exercised  the  privil^e  held  up  as  so  injo- 
rions.  He  never  printed  either  a  Bible  or  even  a  New  Testament  On  the  eoD- 
trary,  from  what  soon  followed,  or  so  early  as  September  1577,  it  is  almost  evi- 
dent that  he  most  have  been  dead  before  then.  At  all  events,  the  consequences 
deprecated  by  the  printers  and  booksellers  commenced  not  with  him. 

It  was  on  the  28th  September  1577  that  an  exclusive  patent  was  purdiased, 
nUfirom  her  Majesty  for  this  time,  as  has  been  all  along  supposed,  but  from  Mb. 
WiLKBS,  and  of  a  iar  more  extensive  character  than  that  of  which  complaint 
had  been  made,  but  very  specially  including  the  (Md  and  New  Teetament  in  the 
English  language ;  nay,  and  of  whateter  translation,  with  notes,  or  without 
them  ! ! 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  last  expiring  effort  of 
Richard  Jugge,  and  it  may  be  seen  now  in  hb  final  edition  of  the  Bishops*  Bible 
this  year.  He  was  still  ^  Printer  to  her  Majesty,"  and  though  possessing  no 
exclusive  privilege  on  that  account,  he  had  printed  this  version  all  along,  no 
one  else  interposing.  Probably,  after  Parker's  decease,  Jugge  had  not  the 
means  or  the  spirit  to  bring  out  &  folio,  but,  at  all  events,  the  present  Bible  was 
only  in  large  oetavo.  To  the  simple  title  of  all  previous  editions,  however,  he 
now  added  the  words — "Setfoorth  by  autharitie,**  What  he  meant  to  convey  by 
this,  more  than  his  customary  **  cum  privilegio,"  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  divine.  If  it  was  merely  some  limited  authority  from  Primate  Grindal  or  his 
brethren,  he  was  entirely  out  of  royal  favour  by  the  month  of  June  this  year. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  was  no  direct  authority  from  her  Majesty,  for  that  was 
already  given  away  to  Mr.  Wilkes ;  nay,  nearly  at  the  ^ery  moment  vHien 
Jugge  was  printing  his  Bible,  another  man  was  negotiating  with  Wilkes  as  to  the 
very  extensive  patent  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Moreover,  as  if  to  crown  all, 
Elizabeth  at  this  moment  actually  appears  as  if  she  had  entertained  no  moie 
taste  or  preference  for  the  Bishops'  version  than  she  had  discovered  for  the  head 
of  the  Bench.  Certainly  the  Geneva  version,  in  folio,  of  this  very  year,  1577, 
had  been  presented  to  her,  and  as  certainly  the  covers  were  etnbroidered  by  her 
Majesty's  own  hand,  Thb  identical  book  was  formerly  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portland's  museum,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Sussex  Library,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  leave  this  kingdom. 

But  to  proceed. — By  whom  was  the  purchase  of  this  unwonted  patent  from 
Wilkes  secured !  By  no  other  Uian  one  of  the  men  who  had  complained  so 
lately  and  so  loud — Christopher  Barker  !  This  was  certainly  not  a  very  honour- 
able commencement  of  such  business  ;  and  the  fact  might  have  been  questioned, 
had  we  not  Barker's  own  evidence  at  hand — for  a  few  months  only  had  served 
to  change  his  tone.  When  protesting  against  a  grievance  likely  to  produce 
**  the  overthrow  of  many  entire  families,"  he  could  speak  as  already  expressed ; 
but  when  once  enjoying  the  fruits  of  that  grievance,  he  will  express  himself  in 
very  different  terms. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  end  of  1 582,  or  about  six  years  after  his  com- 
plaint, Barker  addressed  Lord  Burleigh,  whether  of  his  own  accord  or  by  re- 
quest, does  not  appear.  He  gives,  however,  a  **  Note  of  the  offices,  and  special 
licenses  for  printing,  granted  by  her  Majesty  to  divers  persons,"  with  his  own 
conjecture  of  their  value.     The  selfish  special  pleading  by  which  the  whole  do- 
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cament  is  distingniflhed^  cannot  £ul  to  amuse  the  gentlemen  printers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  thnmgfaoat  the  kingdom.33  But  part  of  it,  in  relation  to  himself,  is 
essential  to  our  present  narratiTe,  and  must  not  here  be  omitted.  He  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Flower,  already  referred  to,  and  then  he  comes  to  himself. 

*<  CH1U8T0PHB&  Barkbr. — Mine  own  office  of  her  Majesty's  printer,  <;ti»a  to 
Mr.  Wilkis,  is  abridged  of  the  chiefest  commodities  belonging  to  the  office,  as 
shall  hereafter  appear  in  the  patents  of  Mr.  Seres  and  Mr.  Daye  ;  but  as  it  is, 
T  have  the  printing  of  ths  Old  amd  New  TettawteiU,  the  Statutes  of  the  realm. 
Proclamations,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  name,  and,  in  general 
words,  all  matters  for  the  Church.'*  After  complaining  of  inferior  existing  pa- 
tents as  prerenting  his  gains,  and  speaking  lightly  of  other  privileges  included 
in  his  own,  he  comes  to  the  Scripturbs.  **  Testaments  alone  are  not  greatly 
commodious,  by  reason  the  prices  are  so  small  as  will  scarcely  bear  the 
charges  1  The  whole  Bible  together  requireth  so  great  a  sum  of  money  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  imprinting  thereof,  as  Mr.  Jugge  kept  the  reabn  twelve  yean 
without  before  he  durst  adventure  to  print  mae  impre8eion.3«  But  I,  considering 
the  great  turn  I  paid  to  Mr,  B^t/ik«t,  did,  as  some  have  termed  it  since,  give  a 
desperate  adventure  to  imprint  four  sundry  impressions  for  all  ages ;  wherein 
I  employed  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  term  of  one  year  and  a 
half,  or  thereabout ;  in  which  time,  if  I  had  died,  my  wife  and  children  had  been 
utteriy  undone,  and  many  of  my  friends  greatly  hindered  by  disbursing  round 
sums  of  money /or  me,  by  suretyship  and  other  means,  as  my  late  good  Mr. 
Matter  Seeretary  for  onb.  So  that  now,  this  gap  being  stopped,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  but  adventure  a  needless  charge,  to  keep  many  journeymen  in 
work,  most  of  them  servants  to  my  predecessors."  3^ 

The  reader  may  be  ready  to  suspect  that  this  man  was  now  about  to  throw 
up  his  monopoly  as  a  losing  concern  ;  but  he  indulged  in  no  such  dream.  He 
well  knew  what  he  was  about,  when  he  paid  **  the  great  sum  "  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  as  well,  when  he  **  gave  a  desperate  adventure  "  to  the  public  He  saw 
clearly  that  whatever  the  Bishops  diought  of  their  Bible,  it  was  never  likely  to 
afford  him  any  munificent  return  in  the  way  of  business,  and,  therefore,  he  had 
taken  special  care  in  1577,  or  five  years  before  this,  that  the  Oeneta  versbn 
should  be  fully  embraced  by  his  patent     What  is  still  more  curious,  the 


•»  For  example,  he  »ayt  to  the  Lord  TrcMurer-"  There  are  »  printing-hoiues  in  London^ 
whew  eight  or  ten  at  the  mo§t  would  raffice  for  oA  Bmgiand  /  yni,  cmd  SeoOand  too  !  Bat  if  no 
man  were  allowed  to  be  a  Mr.  printer  bat  rach  whose  b^iaTioor  were  well  known  and  aacto- 
need  by  warrant  from  her  Majesty,  the  art  would  be  moet  exceUentljf  executed  in  England,  and 
many  IHTolont  and  nnfmitful  copies  kept  back  which  are  daily  thrust  out  in  print,  greatly  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  and  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth  many  ways."  Such  was  the  magnani- 
mous proposal,  and  such  the  language  of  Christopher  Barker,  onr  first  monopolist. 

M  This  innuendo  was  rery  unfair,  to  say  the  least.  Richard  Jugge  had  no  exctuiive  patent, 
as  Barker  bad  attested  with  his  own  pen ;  and  John^  the  son,  against  whom  he  had  protested, 
soon  died.  Why,  then,  could  not  Barker  hare  left  the  grievance  to  die  also,  at  least  for  consist- 
ency's sake,  so  for  as  he  was  concerned. 

w  MS.  Lantdowne,  48,  No.  82,  and  indorsed  "  December  1588.  Writt  by  Christopher  Barker 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer."  We  know  not  why,  but  before  he  got  his  patent,  this  man  spelt  and 
printed  hia  name  Barkar ;  aftor  that.  Barker.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  related  to 
Sir  Christopher  Barker,  Oarter  King-at-Arms ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
in  circumstances  which  may  account  for  his  having  not  barked  in  vain.  He  had  once  been  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Francis  fFaltingkam. 

Such  was  by  fiu-  the  largest  slice  of  Wilke's  "  patent  of  privilege  ;*•  but  this  was  not  the 
amount  of  his  gains.  To  John  Dar,  who  must  no  more  print  Bibles  as  in  young  Edward's 
reign.  Wilkes  sold  a  patent  for  printing  "  the  Psalms  set  to  Music,"  "  the  Catechism,"— and 
this  at  the  suit  of  the  Earl  of  Uicester.  To  Williav  Skrks,  a  patent  for  printing  the  Psalter, 
the  Primer  for  children,  besides  several  others,  which  it  is  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 
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Bishops'  Bible,  though  published  nine  years  before,  was  not  tliere  in  his 
patent,  specified  even  by  name,  nor  indeed  ever  wcu  throughout  the  entire 
reign !  The  terms  of  the  patent,  therefore,  were— <<  All  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, in  the  English  Unguage,  of  tchatever  translation,  with  notes,  or  without 
them."  Thus,  however  unceremoniously,  the  Bishops'  version  was  safely  in- 
cluded, but  the  Geneva  also,  and  on  the  same  footing,  as  well  as  another,  Tcmi- 
son's,  about  to  be  mentioued.38 

By  Barker  hunself,  therefore,  we  are  now  furnished  with  a  key  to  the  change 
which  took  place  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  even  from  the  year  1575.  There 
was  then,  it  is  true,  another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edmund  Grindal,  and 
certainly  he  had  no  objections  to  the  foreign  version,  nor  had  he  now  express- 
ed any  desire,  like  his  predecessor,  that  it  should  be  subjected  either  to  his 
^  consent  or  direction."  But  though  he  had  done  so,  this  could  not  have  ac- 
counted for  any  change  whatever,  as  he  had  abeady  fidlen  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  royal  Mistress,  Primate  though  he  was,  and  his  influence  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  anything  more  than  that  of  a  neutral  party.  Here,  however,  was 
Barker's  **  good  Master,"  Mr.  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Walsin^kam,  so  iar  con- 
cerned in  the  business.  <<  Round  sums "  and  ^  surety-ship"  were  at  stake, 
while  Sir  Francis  was  only  one  of  **  many  friends,"  all  alike  alive  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  and  unwonted  patent. 

On  the  road  to  iavom*,  therefore,  and  before  the  patent  was  secured,  Parker 
being  once  out  of  the  way,  and  Sir  Francis,  Secretary  of  State,  Barker  had 
commenced  in  1575,  by  employing  Vautrollier  to  print  the  Greneva  Testament. 
This  was  followed  by  editions  of  that  Bible,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  in  1575, 
and  again  in  quarto  in  1576.  More  than  this,  as  the  Scriptures  had  hitherto, 
in  Elngland,  been  printed  only  in  the  black  or  Grerman  type.  Barker  had  now 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  Roman  letter ;  an  improvement  which  had  com- 
menced at  Geneva.  But  in  1576  Barker  brought  out  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  in  folio ;  the  text  being  in  Hotnany  and  the  ai^guments  in  itcUic 
type.  This  year,  also,  the  under-Secretary  of  Sir  Francis,  Laurence  Tomson, 
had  finished  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Beza's  hoU$  ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  now  also  printed  ^  by  Christopher  Barkar — at  the  sign  of 
the  Tygre's  Head,  cum  privilegio."  And  well  might  he  fix  the  sign  of  the 
Tiger's  head  above  his  shop  door  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  :  it  was  the  crett  of 
Walsingham,  to  whom  also  the  book  was  dedicated,  in  a  long  epistle. 

Now  all  this,  as  already  explained,  was  done  in  the  face  of  Ricluurd  Jugge, 
her  Majesty's  printer  for  the  time  being,  because  no  erdunte  privilege  be- 
longed to  him,  more  than  to  his  predecessors.    Nay,  it  was  also  in  tlie  face  of 


M  Barker,  it  is  known  to  all,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  list ;  but  since  he  cfaoae  to  com- 
niit  himself  even  in  addreasing  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  common  justice  to  the  memorj  ot 
Richard  Juook,  his  language  and  conduct  ought  to  be  understood.  With  the  contemptible 
view  of  exalting  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Burleigh,  he  had  basely  affirmed  that  Jagge  *'  had 
kept  the  realm  Iweltfe  years  before  he  durst  adTentnre  to  print  one  impression  of  the  whole 
Bible  together."  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  notorious  falsehood.  By  the  ttee(ftk  year  of  Elisa- 
beth, Jugge  had  printed  /bur  Bibles,  though  even  thb  is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  R.  Jugge, 
though  Queen's  printer,  never  had  an  exclusive  patent,  much  less  an  exclusive  round  and  rov- 
ing one,  such  as  that  in  which  Barker  now  gloried,  without  his  yet  being  satisfied  ;  but  even  in 
the  third  year  of  Elizabeth,  Juggo's  copartner,  Cawood,  had  printed  Cranmer's  Bible,  and 
Jugge  could  not  print  the  Bishops'  version  till  it  was  ready  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  the 
reign.  And  how  did  he  proceed  then  ?  After  the  splendid  folio  of  1568,  he  repeated  the 
version  in  I5m,  1570.  157i,  1573.  1574,  1575,  1576.  1577>  and  then  he  died.  While  Barker  was 
thus  defaming  a  preceding  printer  Jice  years  aAer  his  death,  hs  had  printed  this  version,  and 
that  by  oasigiinient,  how  often?  Only  ouce.'  Of  the  Geneva  version,  however,  he  had  given 
fonr  edilionn,  for  a  reason  »ufticiently  obvious  -  the  demand. 
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John  Joggers  exdosive  patent,  of  which  Barker,  among  hin  brethren,  wan  thfn 
complaining  to  the  authorities  I  To  tlie  other  printers  and  booksellers  at  that 
moment,  Barker  must  have  appeared  to  be  fighting  manfully  in  their  Cavour. 
But  September  1577  arrived,  and  though,  according  to  the  document  he  had 
sabflcribed,  not  fewer  than  175  families  might  be  ^  overthrown,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  price  of  books,  or  incorrect  printing,  he  had  altered  his  opinion  !  No 
more  sympathy  was  to  be  either  felt  or  expressed  now,  for  the  ^  overthrow  of 
other  printers,  their  wives  and  children,"  within  this  city  of  London  !  Pity  of 
another  eharacter  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  patentee.  He  now  speaks 
only  of  hii  own  wife  and  children.  A  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  such  as  may  remind  some  readers  of  the  language  which  Cowper  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  ^  Trader  to  the  African  shore," — 

Thii  pity,  which  some  people  aelf-plty  call, 

Is  tare  the  mott  heart-i>iercing  pity  of  all— Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Thus,  however,  it  was  that  Mr.  C.  Barker,  for  <*  a  great  mm  paid  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,"  secured  Ins  excltisive  privilege.  It  included  every  version,  whether 
the  Bishops',  the  Geneva,  or  Tomson's  Testament,  and  whether  with  or  without 
notes, — a  sweeping  grierancey  as  he  had  expressed  it  in  1576,  or  six  years  ago. 

Barker  then  went  on,  and  confessedly  with  great  spurit,  printing  both  ver- 
sions of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  becatise  there  was 
snch  an  eager  demand,  especially  for  the  Geneva.  Had  the  patentee  himself 
evinced  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  version  more  than  the  other,  it  might 
have  so  far  accoimted  for  what  ensued  ;  but  he  was  influenced  by  no  such  par- 
tiality. According  to  his  own  shewing,  he  was  regulated  solely  by  the  popular 
taste,  or  the  prospect  of  remuneration.  He,  as  we  have  heard  from  himself, 
soon,  and  within  the  short  compass  of  about  eighteen  months,  advanced  not 
less  than  three  thousand  poimds  in  printing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  an  amount 
but  little  short  of  tkiriif  thoutand  of  the  present  day  !  In  Uie  entire  range  of 
^English  literature  at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  once  to  be  compared  to 
this ;  and  yet  the  demand  under  this  reign  was  but  begun ;  it  will  be  long  before 
it  is  satisfied. 

Notwithstanding  his  artful  grumbling  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  in 
1 582,  the  occupation  of  the  patentee  growing  under  tlie  privilege  he  had  bought ; 
a  crisis  arrived,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  most  fully.  If  his 
patent  had  proved  only  a  poor  affkir,  he  had  now  a  fine  opportimity  of  throwing 
it  upf  only  he  may  have  changed  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  before.  Exclusive 
patents  for  life  having  been  introduced,  in  sevei*al  inferior  cases,  it  will  be  Bar- 
ker's object  to  secure  one ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all  injurious  desire  to 
rise  in  its  demands^  perhaps  there  may  be  something  wore  obtained,  than  a 
patent  extending  only  to  the  day  of  his  own  decease ! 

Mr.  Wilkes,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Barker  owed  his  license,  had  gradually 
become  a  man  of  greater  importance.  As  early  as  1 575,  we  observe  he  was  at 
Strasburg,  and  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  but  in  1586,  when  in 
HoIUnd,  he  was  writing  not  to  Lord  Burjeigh  only,  but  to  the  Privy  Coimcil 
as  a  body,  if  not  to  the  Queen  herself.  Having  returned  home,  not  satisfied 
with  Barker's  **  great  sum,"  and  wishing  to  resemble  some  others,  he  longed 
for  another  monopoly,  and  began  to  dabble  in  one  of  the  most  important  neces- 
saries of  life.  One  ^  patent  of  privilege  "  was  not  sufficient.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  consideration  of  service  done ;  but  on  the  24th  of  February  1 587,  Wilkes 
had  obtained  another,  for  making  whUe  tail  at  Hull,  Boston,  and  Lymi.  From 
some  cause,  however,  he  got  himself  involved  in  trouble,  and  falling  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  Royal  Mistress,  it  cost  him  nearly  two  years  to  weather  the 
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storm.  Tkiit  was  Barker's  opportunity.  Her  Majesty's  Printer  of  the  English 
tongue,  by  tUle,  being  in  durance,  it  was  time  for  the  actual  printer  to  look  out 
for  himself.  A  license  from  a  man  now  in  Fleet  prison  was  worth  little  or  no- 
thing.37  Accordingly,  well  known  to  Cecil,  and  patronised  by  Walsingfaam, 
Ins  old  master,  if  not  also  his  supporter  in  business,  he  applied  and  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  Queen  direct.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sum  paid  to  Wilkes, 
in  September  1 577,  Barker  was  now  ready,  no  doubt,  to  pay  another,  if  not  a 
greater ;  but  at  all  events  he  will  contrive  to  secure  a  longer  privilege. 

He  had  an  only  son,  named  Robert,  then  comparatively  but  a  young  man. 
However,  he  was  successful  in  getting  him  included  in  this  new  patent,  dated 
8th  August  1589 ;  the  extensive  range  of  which  was  to  continue  for  both  live8.3B 
The  father  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1599,  but  the  son  survived  him,  for 
the  long  period  of  forty-six  years ;  so  that  the  interest  now  acquired  was  not 
extinct  till  the  twentieth  year  of  Charles  the  First,  or  1645  !  This,  however 
carrying  us  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the  Barker 
family  will  come  before  us  again,  we  now  return  to  the  moment  of  the  father's 
success. 

The  extensive  patent  of  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker 
once  secured,  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  it  embraced  "  all 
Bibles  and  Testaments  whatsoever,  in  the  English  language, 
of  whatever  translation,  with  notes,  or  without  notes,  printed 


S7  In  July  of  this  yeu>,  1587,  WUket  landed  in  Fleet  piiton,  from  whence,  on  the  83d.  he  was 
writing  to  Cecil  for  hie  enlargement,  and  more  earnestly  on  the  28d  of  September.  *'  I  tmst,"  he 
sajs,  *'  in  respect  that  my  case  is  no  more  heinous  than  that  of  others,  who  are  in  the  Uke  predi- 
cament, thouffh  my  betters^  I  shall  not  be  reibsed,  after  two  months'  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  like 
terras  for  my  liberty  as  they  do."  It  was  not,  howerer,  till  1580^  that  he  was  presenting  his  rea- 
sons for  his  patent  being  continued,  as  inrolring  "  the  best  and  chiefest  stay  of  his  mainten- 
ance." So  capricious,  howerer,  was  the  royal  favour,  that  before  the  end  of  next  year,  after 
Walsingham's  death,  Wilkes  had  risen  higher  than  ever.  *'  The  reeolution  for  stcretaries," 
says  Mr.  Frauds  Needham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  IfiOO,  "  lieth  between  Mr.  Robert  Cedl 
and  Mr.  WUka,  Your  Lordship  can  easily  judge  whose  creatures  they  are,  and  the  choice 
were  happy  if  they  happen  to  run  in  one  courM ;  the  one  in  respect  of  the  great  helps  he  shall 
have  ttonx  his  faXker ;  the  other  a  well  experimental  gentleman,  of  good  understauding,  and 
grrat  despatch,  and  no  less  courage.*  The  place  of  Secretary  of  State  was,  however,  kept  vacant 
fofr  six  years  after  Walsingham's  death,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex's  ineffsctual  efforts  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  the  unfortunate  Darison.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  in  the  meantime  conducted  ofS- 
dal  business,  was  at  length  appointed  in  July  1596.  From  1580  Mr.  Wilkes  was  frequently  em- 
ployed on  foreign  embassies,  on  one  of  which  he  was  knighted^  but  by  the  King  of  France,  in 
return  for  kindness  shewn  to  him,  when  King  of  Navarre.  At  last,  in  March  1506,  Cecil,  the 
Secretary,  and  Herbert.  Master  of  Requests,  having  accompanied  him  to  France.  Sir  Thomas 
died  there,  as  soon  as  he  landed.  See  Lansdowne  MS.  54,  art.  54,  and  71*  Idem  58,  art.  66,  68, 
m.  Lodge's  Illustrationa,  8vo,  vol.  it.,  p.  426.  Cotton  MS.,  Julius  F.  vi..  fol.  M;  and  Woodls 
Fasti,  anno  1572.  Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  was  not  the  only  ambassador  whom  Elisabeth  paid 
with  $aU,  There  was  another  patent  And  hence  Wilkes  had  pled  in  1580,  "  If  the  grant  shall 
be  thought  ttnlttwfSd^  because  it  seemeth  a  monopoly^  I  beseech  their  Lordships  to  remember 
that  her  Majesty  hath  granted  others  of  the  like  nature ;  as  that  for  the  bringing  in  of  Mewf 
irffMt,  currcmtMt  cochineal,  cards,  making  ofttarch,  printing  of  the  common  lawe,  grammars,  and 
such  like— and  of  the  soMte  nature,  vis.,  salt,  one  to  Mr.  Harbom  of  Yarmouth,"  t.  e.,  once 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  All  these  facts  give  a  most  melancholy  character  to  her  Majes- 
ty's last  speech.  Uttered  as  it  was  within  fifteen  months  of  her  death,  the  finely  turned  expres- 
sions will  not  allow  us  to  forget  the  deliberate  falsehood  contained  in  them. 

M  It  is  quoted  at  length  by  jintfs.  p.  357.  This  patent,  it  is  now  of  some  Importance  to  ob- 
serve, commences  with  recognising  the  former  one,  dated  fiSth  September  1577.  That,  however, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  nothing  higher  than  a  ttranch  of  a  PATBitT  or  Fmiviljiob.  We  have 
already  seen  what  was  already  judged  of  such  privileges  as  being  illegal,  nor  can  the  reader 
forget  the  terras  in  which  Elisabeth  had  pledged  her  hmri  and  hand  to  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  all  subsequent  )iatents  in  relation  to  the  English  Scriptures,  uke  their  rise  from 
Barker's  .f?r»f. 
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before  then,  or  afterwards  to  be  printed  by  our  command/' 
The  privileges  are  granted,  professedly,  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Barker's  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing.®  But 
the  most  singular  feature  of  the  document  at  such  a  crisis,  is 
this,  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  any  one  translation, 
as  preferable  to  another,  no,  nor  of  any  one  as  having  been 
either  ordered  or  sanctioned  by  the  Queen.  This  too  becomes 
more  remarkable,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  patent  was 
granted  under  the  sway  of  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  strenuous  promoter  of  uniformity  in  every  thing 
else,  and  whose  decided  preference  of  the  Bishops'*  version, 
had  only  the  year  before  been  strongly  marked  and  enforced. 
Burleigh,  indeed,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  may  be  pre- 
sumed  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  license  so  broad ;  but  at  all 
events,  here,  under  one  of  the  most  powerful  Monarchs  that 
had  ever  held  the  English  sceptre,  and  as  rigid  a  Primate  as 
had  occupied  the  See  of  Canterbury,  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  if  we  look  to  what  followed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
there,  an  overruling  hand  once  more.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  assuredly  Archbishop  Whitgift  did 
not  intend  to  promote  the  perusal  throughout  all  England  of 
any  version  of  the  Scriptures,  save  one,  now  sanctioned  by 
"  the  Synod  of  Bishops  ;*"  but  then  here  comes  her  Majesty, 
with  open  eyes,  and  by  her  sign  manual,  she  has  left  the  peo- 
ple free  to  choose,  in  the  highest  sense,  when,  so  far  as  her 
power  extended,  she  would  on  no  account  allow  it,  in  any  other. 
No  one  will  stand  up  now,  to  justify  the  course  pursued  bv 
Barker  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  most  mercenary  aflair 
from  first  to  last ;  and  yet  even  when  a  man  is  so  influenced, 
the  consequences,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  by  the  hand 
of  God  may  easily  be  overruled  for  good.  One  consequence, 
at  all  events,  is  here  worthy  of  special  observation.  Even 
under  an  exclusive  patent,  granted  by  a  Queen  imperative 
even  to  trifles,  since  the  supply  was  after  all  regulated  solely 
by  the  demand,  and  only  the  sordid  prospect  of  remuneration^ 
we  are  able  to  see,  and  as  clearly  as  we  did  under  Edward  the 
Sixth,  what  was  the  taste  or  choice  of  tlie  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish readers. 

<*  This  wu  little  e1«e  than  a  mere  floiiri»h,  a«  there  were  equal,  naj,  iinpenor  printers.  Bnt 
at  all  erents.  Barker,  iVoro  this  date,  actually  printed  only  by  rtrptitp,  the  father  retiring  to  his 
eo«ntrj  bonae  at  Datchet,  near  Windsor,  at  the  axe  of  sixty. 
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In  contemplating  this  long  and  powerful  reign,  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  are  three  distinct 
points  alike  worthy  of  notice  and  recollection.  The  first  is, 
the  number  of  editions  on  the  whole,  so  very  far.  beyond  that 
which  has  ever  been  observed.  A  second  peculiarity  is  very 
manifest,  or  the  number  of  impressions  in  what  is  usually 
styled  the  Geneva  version,  in  comparison  with  others,  or  with 
Cranmer'*s  and  Parkers  versions  taken  together.  But  the 
third  point,  as  soon  as  our  list  at  the  close  is  glanced  at,  can- 
not escape  notice — the  large  number  of  Bibles^  as  compared 
with  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  separately. 

Apprehension,  approaching  nearly  to  horror,  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament,  at  the  very  idea  of  a  patent  for  bread; 
but  here  was  a  commodity  infinitely  above  it,  in  point  of  im- 
portance and  value — the  bread  of  Life ;  and  since  it  had  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  deal  it  out  in  con- 
formity to  privilege  granted ;  this  being  the  first  movement 
of  the  kind,  every  reader  must  be  curious  to  observe  the  ex- 
periment in  its  first  operation  and  consequences.  Here,  then, 
he  may  now  do  so,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
generation  first  so  circumstanced. 

The  supply  on  the  tchols^  cannot  fail  to  occasion  delightful 
surprise,  even  in  those  who  have  been  long,  to  the  usual  ex- 
tent, acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  it  so  far  exceeds  what 
has  ever  been  pointed  out  in  history.  Speaking  of  the  Geneva 
version  only,  Lewis  conjectured  that  there  had  been  "  above 
thirty  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  printed  from  the 
year  1660  to  the  year  1616.""  And  so  very  loosely  has  the 
history  of  our  Bible  been  regarded,  that,  although  the  editions 
of  Shakspeare  have  been  scanned  and  counted  with  the  most 
vigilant  scrupulosity,  this  vague  estimate  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  repeated  in  print,  by  Newcome  and  many  others, 
down  to  the  present  hour !  Lewis  took  great  pains  in  his 
day,  and  then  spoke  according  to  the  extent  of  his  research  ; 
but  had  he  multiplied  by  three,  and  said  ninety  editions,  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  added  thirty  editions  more  of  the  New 
Testament  separately,  he  would  have  been  not  far  from  the 
truth.  We  are  here,  however,  confined  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth terminating  in  1603,  or  thirteen  years  before  the  esti- 
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mate  of  Lewis  ;  and,  referring  to  our  list  at  the  end  for  par- 
ticulars, we  can  now  speak  only  in  round  numbers. 

From  the  year  1560  to  that  of  1603  inclusive,  there  had 
been  certainly  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct 
issues  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  about  eighty-five  of  the 
former  and  forty-five  of  the  latter,  which  presents  an  average 
of  three  issues  anrntally  throughout  the  entire  reign ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  caution  exercised  for  the  first  sixteen 
years.  With  reference  to  the  Geneva  version,  out  of  the 
gross  issues  now  stated,  the  number  approaches  to  ninety 
editions,  thus  leaving  only  forty  for  all  others.  Or  if  we 
speak  of  Bibles  alone,  while  the  number  of  Cranmer's  and 
Parker's  version  put  together,  we  state  as  twenty-five^  that  of 
the  Geneva  Bible  had  amounted  at  least  to  siwty  editions. 
The  very  remarkable  disproportion,  however,  between  the 
New  Testaments  issued  as  compared  with  the  Bible  entire, 
demands  more  particular  observation,  and  it  will  come  before 
us  presently. 

Here,  it  is  granted,  we  have  a  subject  which  previous  his- 
torians have  overlooked,  as  either  below  their  notice,  or  un- 
worthy of  investigation.  The  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  invincible  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  dominant  power  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the 
life  and  actions  of  Parker,  Grindal,  laid  Whitgift,  of  Bacon 
and  Leicester,  Gecil  and  Walsingham,  on  the  other,  have  so 
engrossed  the  mind,  that  history  on  this  subject  has  been  cold, 
nay,  silent.  But  may  we  not  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every 
unbiassed  reader,  whether  there  was  any  movement  of  the  pass- 
ing day  to  be  compared  to  this,  either  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences ?  What  are  the  footsteps  of  men  or  monarchs,  moving 
like  shadows  o'^er  the  plain,  when  compared  with  the  progress  of 
Divine  Truth  in  any  nation !  Editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
at  any  given  time,  rise  in  importance  infinitely  above  those 
of  any  human  composition;  but  at  this  period  especially, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  they  formed  the  only  unerr- 
ing index  to  the  thirst  for  Divine  revelation,  or  the  actual  pro- 
gress in  Christian  knowledge.  This,  it  will  be  granted,  is  a 
state  of  mind  the  most  vital  of  all  others,  so  far  as  Christianity 
in  its  proper  sense  is  concerned ;  while,  far  from  being  a 
transitory  ebullition,  it  extended  over  a  space  of  time  equal 
to  more  than  a  generation.     This  was  a  growing  and  pro- 
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digious  purchase  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  they  were 
neither  given  away,  nor  sold  at  reduced  prices,  as  in  modern 
times.  In  short,  justice  has  never  been  done  either  to  the 
period  as  such,  or  to  the  people  of  the  day,  whether  in  England 
or  Scotland,  who  purchased  all  they  read,  nay,  and  paid  tm 
times  the  value  of  the  present  prices. 

The  CAUSE,  therefore,  of  this  remarkable  demand  for  the  Word  of 
Life,  at  such  a  time,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  :  and  in  the  page 
of  history,  this  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  to  us,  than  the 
demand  itself.  There  are  two  agencies,  to  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
such  a  result  might  have  been  ascribed ;  more  especially  as  either  of 
them,  at  another  time,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  effect  produced. 
We  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  people  themselves,  providing  for  their 
own  wants  ;  or  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the  hands  of  God,  excit- 
ing in  them  such  desire :  in  other  words,  the  power  of  party,  or  the 
power  of  preaching.  Both  of  these  may  now  be  tried,  by  any  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  times,  to  account  for  what  we  at  present  con- 
template ;  but  they  will  be  tried  in  vain.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
nor  both  together,  can  correctly  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  such  a 
glorious  result,  at  this  particular  period  of  English  history.  If,  there- 
fore, we  look  at  each  of  these  in  order,  it  may  afford  another  view  of 
this  reign,  than  that  which  has  perhaps  ever  before  been  presented. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  have  already  witnessed  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  demand  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  now,  under  his  sbter's 
reign,  a  second ;  but  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  In  the  time  of  that  youthful  monarch,  there  came  before  us  only 
two  great  parties,  often  styled  the  "  Friends  of  the  Old  Learning*'  and 
^*  Friends  of  the  NewJ^  Under  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  and  more 
especially  from  the  moment  when  Barker  began  to  print  the  Scriptures, 
the  last  of  these  were  divided  in  opinion.  The  country,  it  is  notorious, 
was  divided  into  three  great  parties ;  and  this  occasioned  all  the  restless 
uneasiness  of  that,  in  other  respects,  powerful  reign.  Now,  it  is  in  these 
new,  or  altered,  circumstances,  that  we  are  called  to  observe  the  History 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  to  observe  it,  as  steadily  maintaining  its  own 
high  grownd,  that  is,  ground  far  above  that  of  any  party,  whether  in 
power  or  out  of  it.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
men  in  business  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  thirst  of  the  people  for 
the  Sacred  Word — a  noble  and  animating  proof  of  activity  in  the  Friends 
of  the  New  Learning;  and  had  the  same  number  been  employed  at 
present,  these  editions  of  the  Geneva  version  might  have  been,  and  M>wild 
have  been,  at  once  ascribed  merely  to  party  zeal.  Here,  however,  now, 
her  Majesty's  own  patent  printer  stands  in  the  way,  and  he  will  at  once 
effectually  prevent  any  such  misconception.    When  parties  have  waxed 
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warm,  or  party  spirit  run  high  in  a  country,  should  there  be  any  one 
thing  proceeding  at  the  same  time  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the 
peopUy  which  cannot^  with  truth  and  accuracy,  be  ascribed  to  any  party 
as  such,  because  not  within  its  power,  that  very  thing  may  prove  by  fiur 
the  most  important  object  for  consideration  by  poisterity.  The  doings  of 
Christopher  Barker,  then,  shall  now  serve  for  such  an  index.  He,  and 
no  one  else,  is  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  is  so  far  from  being  even  tinged  with  zeal  for  a  party,  that 
only  one  prospect  regulates  all  his  movements,  and  that  is  the  prospect 
of  sale  and  remuneration.  The  sheets  of  both  versions,  whether  the 
Bishops'  or  the  Geneva,  must  issue,  indeed,  from  his  press  alone;  but  he 
will  not  wet  a  sheet  of  either,  except  simply  as  they  are  demanded.^ 
Now,  had  this  man  been  a  partisan  in  favour  of  the  Bishops'  version,  or 
the  fine  book  presented  to  the  Queen,  from  whom  he  had  received  or 
purchased  his  patent,  it  must  have  been  more  fr^uently  printed  ;  but 
if  she  should  never  interfere,  as  she  never  did,  then  he  would  go  with  the 
stream,  that  is,  wherever  the  prospect  of  gain  may  carry  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  readers  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  a  body,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  opprobrious  party  epithet  of  the  day,  for  that  version 
was  to  be  foimd  in  all  the  families  of  England  where  the  Scriptures 
were  read  at  all.  In  running  down  the  list  of  Editions,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  associations,  that  all  these  if  ere  family  Bibles  ; 
and  in  the  eye  of  impartial  posterity  these  people  can  be  no  otherwise 
now  designated  than  simply  as  ''  the  readers  of  the  Bible."  But  then, 
to  supply  their  own  necessities  was  not  within  their  power.  Call  them  a 
party,  and  as  such  they  were  the  noblest  of  their  time ;  yet,  cu  a  party^ 
they  could  not  help  themselves.  They  might  besiege  the  door  of  Barker, 
and  to  this  he  had  no  objections,  but  then  he  wovld  not  work  as  the 
readers  could  have  wished,  of  which  he  has  left  behind  him  most  notable 
evidence.  Finding  the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  so  strong,  at  a  voy 
early  period  he  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  most  gainful  way 
of  gratifying  it.  This  he  had  done  before  1582,  or  above  seventeen 
years  before  his  death, — ^a  lucrative  business  being  the  man's  sole  ob- 
ject. "  Testaments  alone,"  said  the  poor  mercenary  monopolist,  "  Tes- 
taments ALONB,  are  not  greatly  commodious,  hy  reason  the  prices  are  so  small 
as  will  scarcdy  hear  the  charges  !**^^  Passing  strange !  After  they  had 
been  so  commodious  in  the  days  of  Edward  that  so  many  different  men 
had  embarked  in  printing  them  !  But  it  is  curious  enough  that  we 
should  now,  in  any  degree,  be  obliged  to  this  man  for  his  complaint.  It 
was,  indeed,  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  printer  before  the  run  of 
an  exclusive  patent,  yet  it  enables  us  to  account  for  a  very  glaring  ano- 

M  Whaterer  English  Bibles  were  printed  in  Holland  will  not  affect  onr  sabsequcnt  statement, 
at  the  foreigners  were  working  ander  his  sanction  or  control. 
^'  As  quoted  before,  see  page  347. 
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maly  in  our  list  of  editions,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  as  soon  as  it  is 
pointed  out,  and  one  which,  whenever  ohseryed  before,  could  never  have 
been  explained.  We  allude  to  the  number  of  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament under  Edivard,  compared  with  that  under  Elizabeth.  In  the 
five  years  of  Edward  there  were  above  thirty  editions.  According  to  the 
same  proportion,  under  Elizabeth,  there  might  have  been  nearly  nine 
times  more,  or  approaching  to  three  hundred  editions.  There  were,  how- 
ever, only  about  forty-five  !  However  hard,  therefore,  this  may  now  bear 
on  the  patentee  from  1577,  one  thing  is  clear :  Barker  himself  had  stood 
in  the  way,  preventing  any  man,  however  biassed,  from  ascribing  those 
numerous  editions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  to  the  energy  of  a  party  ;  and 
we  are  now  as  efiectually  prevented  from  such  a  supposition.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  such  ene^y  would  have  wrought.  All  we  can  say, 
therefore,  is, — such  was  the  will  of  Providence  at  this  period,  that  they 
who  desired  to  see  apart,  must,  in  many  instances,  pay  for  their  curiosity, 
and  purchase  the  eTitire  volume  ;  and  so  they  did,  though  generaUy  in 
quarto,  and  to  this  most  remarkable  extent.  It  was  an  ardent  desire, 
and  to  be  gratified  only  at  great  personal  expense. 

In  answering  this  demand,  however,  another  singular  circumstance 
occurred  ;  and  since  the  reverse  of  the  truth  has  been  generally  stated, 
and  therefore  believed,  it  must  not  be  passed  over.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Geneva  Bible  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an 
epistle  prefixed,  and  one,  in  its  title,  certainly  rising  far,  far  above  all 
part^  spirit — "  To  our  Beloved  in  the  Lord,  the  Brethren  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Irdand.'^  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1560,  soon  after  the 
storm  in  England  had  drifted  to  leeward.  Such  ^  style  of  address  was  the 
first  flight  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  occurred,  holding  out  the  same  olive 
branch  to  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  them  all 
could  they  have  only  accepted,  retained,  and  cherished  the  spirit  expressed 
by  it,  up  to  the  present  hour.  The  title  had  at  least  this  advantage — 
that  every  Christian  must  or  ought  to  approve  of  it,  if  any  prefix  what- 
ever be  neoessary  for  the  Sacred  Volume.  Like  a  foreign  plant,  brought 
home  into  their  native  land  by  these  exUes,  if  it  should  afterwards  there 
droop  or  be  crushed,  let  not  the  "  readers  of  the  Bible'*  be  charged 
with  the  violence  done.  The  Bible  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  abund- 
antly printed  in  England  ;  but  it  may  very  naturally  be  inquired  how  it 
fared  with  each  of  these  prefixes  ?  The  dedioation  to  Elizabeth,  far 
from  being  suppressed  immediately,  as  it  has  been  often  erroneously 
stated,  was  reprinted  in  every  edition,  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 
reign — ^that  is,  to  1583,  or  in  twelve  editions,  including  that  of  1560, 
seven  of  which  were  printed  in  London.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
time  will  strike  certain  readers,  as  it  was  the  first  year  of  Whitgift's 
primacy.  Whether  this  was  done  through  his  influence  or  not,  to  every 
unsophisticated  mind  it  will  now  appear  to  have  been  an  improvement, 
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for  the  Bible  was  better  without  it,  while  the  omission  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  checking  the  sale.  After  this,  and  while  the  Queen 
reigned,  many  more  editions  were  printed,  and,  of  course,  by  her  own 
patentee,  without  any  dedication.  As  for  the  "  epistle,"  with  its  ori- 
ginal TITLE,  it  passed  through  ten  editions  up  to  nearly  the  same  period, 
or  1582,  that  being  the  last  Bible  in  which  it  is  found.^  In  the  edition 
of  1679,  however,  while  the  epistle  itself  remained,  down  to  the  period 
of  our  present  version  and  beyond  it,  by  some  cold  and  narrow-minded 
spirit  the  title  was  altered  to  the  following  terms  : — "  To  the  diligerU  and 
Christian  Reader;'''  and  then  simply  "  To  the  Christian  Reader, ''^  A 
change  from  the  social  to  the  personal — ^firom  a  breathing  of  love  intend- 
ed to  cheer  three  kingdoms,  to  the  solitary  reader,  wherever  he  might  be 
found,  was  certainly  no  improvement ;  but  again,  if  there  was  party  spi- 
rit here,  let  not  these  purchasers  and  readers  of  the  Bible  itself  be 
charged  with  this  spirit.  If  the  olive  branch  was  crushed,  it  was  not 
them  that  crushed  it ;  though  neither  had  this  any  effect  on  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  present  day  there  are  those  who  may  remark,  that,  if  there 
had  been  no  monopoly,  the  unobjectionable  and  expansive  title  would 
have  survived ;  but,  at  all  events,  even  incidents  such  as  these  throw 
light  on  the  times,  as  well  as  relieve  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  charge  of  a  narrow  spirit.  It  must  now,  then,  be  appa- 
rent that  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  some  higher  cause  than  mere 
party  zeal.  To  the  human  eye  all  this  was  nothing  more  than  one  man 
employed,  under  the  royal  sanction,  to  meet  a  desire  which  her  Majesty 
had  no  power,  perhaps  no  disposition,  to  control.  It  was,  however,  a  cur- 
rent too  strong  even  for  Elizabeth,  while  her  own  printer  must  stand  by, 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

But  since  the  people  were  so  eager  for  the  Geneva  version,  as  the 
printer  has  proved,  it  may  now  be  asked — Were  they  not  excited  by 
addresses  from  ihj^ptdpit  ?  They  might  have  been,  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  would  have  accounted  for  all  that  had  occurred.  Ko  doubt  they 
who  feared  God  then  spake  often  one  to  another,  and  met  as  they  might ; 
but  will  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  times,  venture  to  trace  the  grow- 
ing desire  of  this  people  to  the  energy,  or  the  growing  energy  of 
preaching  ?  To  the  living  voice  of  such  a  man  as  Luther,  or  such  a 
chosen  band  as  his  coadjutors  ?  No  ;  Britain,  surrounded  by  her  own 
sea,  is  little  to  be  associated  with  Germany,  from  first  to  last.  From  her 
own  Wickliffe  until  now,  she  has  had  a  case  of  her  own  to  be  traced  out, 
and  the  direct  dealing  of  the  Almighty  with  this  nation  is  yet  to  be  more 


*a  Por  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  Mid  that  the  dedication  and  preface  were  both  imme- 
dtatetff  snpprewed,  or  that,  after  the  first  edition  of  IflflO,  they  were  left  out  in  aU  thofubseqnent 
editions !  But  there  was  more  than  enough,  for  which  her  Majesty  was  responsible,  and  let  not 
the  sliKhtest  injustice  be  done  to  her  memory.  The  statement  now  made  mny  be  relied  on,  as 
it  has  been  rcrtfied  by  comparison  with  all  the  Bibles  themselres. 
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carefully  studied.  Where,  then,  was  there,  throughout  this  long  reign, 
extolled  as  so  glorious,  even  one  Apollos  or  Boanerges  permitted  to  raise 
his  voice  across  the  kingdom,  and  excite  the  people  to  read  and  live  ? 
Or  one  Latimer  in  all  England  1  As  for  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Apostle  of 
the  North  and  Friend  of  the  Poor,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  been  once 
on  the  road  to  martyrdom  under  Bonner,  and  often  thwarted  since,  he 
had  died  out  of  the  way  as  early  as  the  year  1584.  Even  in  London, 
where  these  Bibles  were  perpetually  printing,  what  say  the  petitioners  to 
Parliament  ? 

'<  There  are  in  this  City  a  great  number  of  churches,  but  the  one  half  of  them, 
at  the  least,  are  utterly  unfurnished  with  preaching  ministers.  The  other  half, 
partly  by  means  of  non-residents,  which  are  very  many,  partly  through  the 
poverty  of  many  meanly  qualified,  there  is  scarce  the  tenth  man  to  be  found 
that  maketh  any  conscience  carefully  to  wait  upon  his  charge,  whereby  the 
Lord's  Sabbath  is  often  wholly  neglected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  miserably 
mangled." 

In  one  word,  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  far  as  intelligible  preaching  of 
the  Truth  was  concerned,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  country  was  de- 
plorably destitute.  The  people  at  large  were  living  under  a  Sovereign, 
who,  throughout  her  entire  reign,  could  never  divest  herself  of  apprehen- 
sion from  two  sources — the  liberty  of  preaching,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
jorew— both  of  which  were  under  restraint,  as  fw  as  her  power  could  ex- 
tend. As  for  the  press,  one  requires  to  look  no  farther  than  the  decrees 
of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and,  with  regard  to  preaching,  though  historians 
of  the  most  opposite  sentiments  had  not  conceded  the  point,  the  Queen 
herself  has  not  left  them  to  inform  us  what  were  her  sentiments — ^for  as 
to  hearing  a  sermon  of  any  kind,  she  but  seldom  did  so.  In  the  course 
of  her  reign  she  had  three  primates  in  succession,  Parker,  Grindal,  and 
Whitgift ;  one  of  whom  conscientiously  dared  to  speak  out  on  this  very 
subject.  No  language  could  be  more  respectful  than  that  with  which 
Grindal  approached  her  Majesty — none  required  to  be  more  argumenta- 
tive—nor, in  the  conclusion,  more  solemn.  After  warning  the  Queen,  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  he  did  so  by  her  own  mortality,  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  Crucified — ^by  Him  who  dwelleth  in  Heaven,  who  taketh 
away  the  spirit  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  above  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth — at  the  same  time  tendering  his  resignation. 

^  Alas,  Madam  ! "  said  he, "  is  the  Scripture  more  plain  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully  preached,  and  that  plenty  of 
labourers  should  be  sent  unto  the  Lord's  harvest,  which,  being  great  and  ku-ge, 
standeth  in  need,  not  of  a  few,  but  many  workmen.  There  was  appointed  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  material  temple  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  artificers 
and  labourers,  besides  thi-ee  thousand  three  hundred  overseers  ;  and  shall  wo 
think  that  a  few  preachers  may  suffice  to  build  and  edify  the  spiritual  temple 
of  Christ,  which  is  his  Church  ? "— "  Public  and  continual  proachinf?  of  God's 
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Word  18  the  ordinary  mean  and  instmment  of  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Paul 
calleth  it  the  minittry  ofreeoneitiation  of  man  unto  God.  By  preaching  of  God's 
Word  the  glory  of  God  is  enlarged,  faith  is  noorished,  and  charity  increased. 
By  it  the  ignorant  is  instructed,  the  negligent  exhorted  and  incited,  ^e  stubborn 
rebuked,  the  weak  conscience  comforted,  and  to  all  those  that  sin  of  malicious 
wickedness  the  wrath  of  God  is  threatened.  By  it  also  due  obedience  to  Chris- 
tian princes  and  magistrates  is  pUmted  in  the  hearts  of  subjects." 

But  the  Archbishop,  though  he  manfully  discharged  his  conscience, 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  especially  so  long  a 
letter,  with  his  own  hand  that  she  alone  might  read  it.  In  language,  at 
once  daring  and  presumptuous,  because  arraigning  the  appointment  of 
God  himself,  the  Queen  had  already  told  him,  "  that  it  was  good  for  the 
Church  to  have  few  preachers  ;  that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  a 
county  ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was  suffi- 
cient I "  Nor  was  this  merely  "  a  sudden  sally,"  as,  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  sycophancy,  it  has  been  represented.  Firm  as  a  rock,  Elizabeth 
never  relented.  Too  like  her  father,  above  all  things  else  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  told  the  truth,  however  confidentially,  by  any  man.  It  is,  in- 
deed, very  observable,  that,  near  the  throne,  in  both  courts,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  Micaiahj  and  in  both  instances  he  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment. The  first  referred  especially  to  the  Word  of  QodUedf ;  the  second 
to  the  ministry  of  that  Word  ;  and  no  unbiassed  writer,  when  estimating 
the  character  of  either  monarch,  is  likely  to  forget  the  long  imprisonment 
of  Latimer  under  Henry,  or  the  lengthened  diBgp:iice  of  Grindal  under 
Elizabeth.  These  were  two  palpable  facts,  evincing  a  disposition  which 
lasted  from  year  to  year,  and  which  by  no  sophistry  can  be  softened 
down.  As  for  Grindal,  after  this,  if  not  for  this  alone,  he  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  never  being  admitted  to  the  Privy  Coimcil,  so  that  he  never  toas 
a  member  ;  and  though  the  Convocation  entire  petitioned  for  his  resto- 
ration to  freedom  and  favour,  the  Queen  remained  inexorable,  with  her 
primate  in  disgrace,  and  reigning,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  never  did,  so 
unquestioned  and  so  alone. 

Now,  all  this  happened  just  before  Barker  obtained  his  first  license  to 
print  the  Scriptures.  In  June,  the  Archbishop  was  sequestered  from  his 
office,  and  confined  to  his  house,  by  an  order  from  the  Star  Chamber ; 
and  Barker  got  his  license  in  September.  Grindal,  therefore,  could  have 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  promoting  the  sale,  much  less  in  creating 
the  thirst.^  But,  again,  the  patent  was  renewed,  and  verbally  the  same 
in  August  1589,  at  the  very  moment  when  Whitgift  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power ;  pleasing  the  Queen  too,  in  spite  of  some  others  who  were  in 
her  confidence,  and  at  her  Council  board.     But  it  was,  indeed,  of  but 


*^  No  doubt,  not  aware  of  these  circnmstanccft,  or  not  observing  dates,  the  sale,  or  popularity 
of  the  Tersion,  has  been  ascribed  to  GHndnt  hv  Dr.  Cardfrefl,  in  his  DonrMKNTARV  Annals. 
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little  moment  who  was  in  disgrace  at  that  court,  or  who  in  power.  In 
the  midst  of  many  conflicting  interests  and  opinions,  and  much  to  doj 
those  numerous  editions  of  the  Divine  Word  were  printing  throughout 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  demand  was  rising  progressively  to 
the  glory  of  Him  who  so  signally  gave  that  Word,  and  at  such  a  time, — 
the  Governor  arrwng  the  nations. 

In  conclusion,  and  on  the  whole,  we  enter  not  here  into  the 
comparatiye  merits  of  the  Bishops^  and  the  Geneva  versions, 
nor  should  the  attention  at  present  be  diverted  to  any  such 
point.  Both  went  on  to  be  printed,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
come  before  us  under  the  next  reign.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
as  translations, — as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Gt)d,  both 
were  all-sufficient  for  His  purpose  ;  but  it  is  of  more  immediate 
consequence,  that  the  mind  should  rest  on  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  distinct  publications  of  the  Divine  Word  passed 
through  the  press,  mainly  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  people  ; 
while  the  disposition  thus  to  purchase  and  to  read  must  have 
had  a  cause. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  point  out  any  adequate  instrumental 
cause  upon  earth,  why  should  there  now  be  any  hesitation  in 
all  England,  to  refer  immediately  to  Him  ^^  from  whom  all 
good  counsels  and  all  such  desires  proceed  ?**'  Considering  the 
people  as  a  people,  far  from  being  any  disadvantage  or  discredit 
to  them,  that  God  himself  should  thus  speak  to  them  more 
directly  than  usual,  and  by  his  own  Word,  it  only  placed  them 
in  a  higher  state  of  responsibility.  The  number  of  its  editions 
has  shed  quite  a  new  light,  and  in  reference  to  the  period 
itself,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  people  in  Europe  can 
now  produce  a  parallel ;  but  certainly  there  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, no  similar  proceeding  in  any  nation. 

The  Queen  upon  the  throne  might  cast  indignity  upon  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven  for  saving  the  souls  of  men,  or  care  not 
for  it.  For  this  the  primate  of  all  England,  being  of  another 
mind,  might  pine  for  years  under  her  frown ;  or,  as  ever  after, 
his  successor,  Whitgift,  might  carry  every  thing  before  him. 
The  Commons'*  House  of  Parliament  itself  might  propose  to 
meet  for  prayer,  and  to  hear  a  sermon ;  when  being  rebuked 
by  her  Majesty  for  their  presumption  in  not  first  asking 
counsel  of  her^  to  obtain  her  sanction,  they  gave  up  the  inten- 
tion, and  never  heard  one.     One  half  of  the  buildings  called 
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elmrches  in  the  capital  might  stand  there,  and  no  one  faithful 
voice  be  heard  within  their  walls,  while  only  the  tenth  man 
of  the  remaining  half  possessed  any  conscience.  All  this,  and 
more  might  be,  but  the  Word  of  Jehovah  must  not  be  bound. 

Nor  was  it  that  the  Almighty  Redeemer  undervalued  the 
ministry  of  his  own  appointment.  Far  from  any  mind  be 
such  a  thought.  But  He  is  a  sovereign,  ^^  having  no  need 
either  of  his  own  works  or  of  man^s  gifts,'"*  and  for  a  season 
might  suspend  their  operation  for  a  higher  end,  even  the  glory 
and  power  of  his  Repealed  Word.  True  religion  revived  in 
Babylon,  when  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins,  as  it  had  prospered  in 
the  wilderness,  before  the  temple  was  built;  and  of  that 
favoured  people,  as  the  depositaries  of  the  truth,  it  was  once 
said,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,*" — but  a 
greater  than  Moses  was  here. 

All  this  while,  the  nation  was  seen  rising,  confessedly,  into 
far  greater  power,  though  often  agitated ;  and  if  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears.  The  reign  had  been  stained  by 
the  blood  of  persecution ;  and  as  liberty  of  conscience  was 
understood  by  no  party,  instances  of  oppression  occurred  with 
a  frequency  which  cannot  be  explained  fully,  till  the  State 
Paper  Commission  has  done  the  same  justice  to  Elizabeth 
which  it  has  done  to  her  father.  But  throughout  all  the 
tumultuous  scene — the  zeal  for  what  was  styled  uniformity 
— ^the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  restrictions  of 
the  press,  the  "  still  small  voice'"*  was  there.  In  other  words, 
from  year  to  year,  and  as  with  pointing  finger,  a  benignant 
Providence  stood  above  the  nation,  directing  it  to  the  Bible 
alone,  as  its  only  charter  to  the  skies  ;  or  God's  own  divine 
grant,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  to  all  the  glories  of  life 
eternal. 

When  the  general  character  and  proceedings,  not  to  say 
the  superior  acquirements  or  talents  of  her  Majesty  are  calmly 
reviewed ;  since,  officially,  she  never  appears  to  have  much,  if 
at  all,  concerned  herself  with  one  translation  more  than  an- 
other ;  perhaps  t)ne  of  the  most  melancholy  circumstances  of 
the  time  was  this,  that  Elizabeth  never  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood or  felt,  that  the  circtdation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
was  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  her  entire  reign. 

We  are  now,  however,  on  the  borders,  not  only  of  another 
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reign,  but  of  a  new  dynasty,  when  our  own  venerated  version 
of  the  Bible  will  engage  notice ;  bat  as  all  that  has  been  re- 
corded had  taken  place  before  it  was  commenced,  one  parting 
glance  is  due  to  the  past,  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

To  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  high  purpose  of  the  Al- 
mighty with  regard  to  this  nation  had  now  become  very  ap- 
parent. And  may  we  not  inquire,  whether,  throughout  the 
compass  of  four  successive  reigns,  a  period  of  seventy-seven 
years,  any  other  movement  is  to  be  discovered,  which  can  be 
either  confounded  with  this  extraordinary  procedure,  or  once 
compared  with  it,  in  point  of  importance  ?  To  convey  His 
own  Blessed  Word  to  this  island,  now  appears  to  have  been 
God's  one  fixed  purpose,  but  such  a  path  had  been  chosen  as  for 
ever  to  defy  any  impartial  pen  from  being  able  to  identify  the 
design  with  any  mere  party — ^with  any  peculiar  or  any  private 
interest,  within  its  shores.  And  precisely  the  same  path  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  pursued  in  Scotland.  We  have  mingled 
with  the  men,  and  with  the  rulers  of  successive  governments. 
There  had  been  different  opinions  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  volumes  since  written  respecting  these,  cannot  be  num- 
bered. Mental  friction,  in  abundance,  there  had  been,  and  so 
there  was  still :  but  in  regard  to  the  Scuyred  Scriptures  in  cur 
native  tongue^  and  the  possession  of  them  by  the  people^  aU  along^ 
if  any  mere  circle,  or  any  section  of  men,  however  privileged,  or 
of  whatever  name,  had  put  in  its  claim  for  exclusive,  or  even 
eminent  honour  and  renown  ;  we  can  see  now  that  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  arrogated  credit  to  itself,  for  the 
rain  that  came  down,  or  the  snow  from  heaven. 

There  had  indeed  been  many  changes,  and  there  will  be 
many  more :  but  throughout  all  we  have  yet  beheld,  a  con- 
trast, by  way  of  relief,  has  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. It  has  been  one  continuous  or  unbroken  design^  nor  is 
there  one  other  vein  of  English  history,  of  which,  on  the  whole, 
as  much  can  be  said.  Elizabeth  is  dead ;  but  from  the  days 
of  her  father  down  to  the  close  of  her  long  reign,  "  the  trum- 
pet has  given  a  certain  sound.""  If  Providence  had  spoken  at 
all,  or  rather  had  done  so,  from  year  to  year,  and  to  more 
than  two  successive  generations,  has  not  the  voice  been  un- 
ambiguous ?  the  purpose  invariable  ?  the  object  one  ?  Such  was 
the  self-moved  and  nnmoritod  favour  of  God. 
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The  extraordinary  number  of  the  editions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  in  whole  or  in  part,  having  never  before  been  marked 
or  known,  one  is  called  away  from  every  thing  else,  as  of  far 
inferior  moment  to  us  now.  What  signify  to  the  present  age, 
many  other  events,  which  have  long  since  spent  all  their  force  or 
influence  on  posterity !  But  there  is  a  voice  here,  which  has 
never  died  away  in  the  ear  of  this  country,  nay,  and  one  that  is 
sounding  louder  than  ever  at  the  present  hour.  Apart,  then, 
from  all  the  turnfoil  of  these  successive  reigns,  let  the  eye 
only  note  be  turned  to  those  venerated  monuments  of  the  en- 
tire period ;  for  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  these 
volumes  as  a  whole,  that  there  should  be  copies  still  in  exist- 
ence, and,  perhaps,  without  one  exception,  from  the  first  edi- 
tion to  the  last !  At  least  we  have  no  account  to  present  of 
editions  now  no  more.  Now  in  such  peculiar  times  as  those 
of  which  we  have  read,  for  more  than  seventy-five  years  past, 
every  fresh  issue  must  be  regarded  as  an  events  while,  upon  an 
average,  more  than  three  times  every  year,  the  same  event  had 
occurred — ^the  same  voice  was  heard.  And  is  there  then  no 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  series  of  volumes  ?  A 
series,  printed  and  published  amidst  contradiction  and  blas- 
phemy ;  preserved  and  read  in  the  face  of  denunciation  and 
the  flames :  a  series,  demanded  and  perused  ever  after,  not 
by  the  voice,  or  through  the  encouragement,  of  human  autho- 
rity ;  for,  generally  speaking,  they  were  read,  as  we  have 
witnessed,  independently  of  all  such  influence :  a  series,  not 
given  away,  or  sold  at  reduced  prices,  as  in  modem  times,  but 
purchased  by  the  people,  and  at  such  rates  as  at  first  re- 
munerated the  bookseller,  and  then  the  monopolist.  When 
the  eye  thus  runs  over  the  general  current  of  these  numerous 
editions,  and  sees  them  now  occupy  in  the  record  of  impartial 
history,  a  place  so  sacred  and  so  high ;  we  need  not  ask 
whether  any  thing  else  of  human  composition,  is  to  be  men- 
tioned with  decorum,  at  the  same  moment,  much  less  placed 
by  their  side.  This,  it  is  presumed,  would  now  appear  to  be 
profane.  But  the  entire  range,  and  especially  in  its  historical 
character,  puts  the  same  inquiry  to  every  reader — "  Whether 
there  could  have  been  given  at  the  time,  or  left  for  the  grave 
consideration  of  posterity  now,  a  more  pointed  testimony  to 
this  one  all-important  tinith — ''  The  all-sffficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  y 
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Christianity,  not  an  outward  conventional  form,  being  es- 
sentially a  mental  subject,  addressing  the  heart  and  soul  of 
man,  this  first  and  fundamental  truth — ^'  the  aU-suffidency 
of  the  Divine  record,"" — it  was  worthy  of  its  Divine  Author 
to  repeat,  so  emphatically,  in  the  ear  of  the  people,  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  amidst  all  their  wild 
confusion  and  the  strife  of  tongues.  This  was  a  consideration, 
which,  higtoricallyy  had  taken  precedence  of  every  thing  else, 
whether  of  the  Ministry  itself,  or  the  form  of  godliness.  Nay, 
and  it  is  a  truth  still,  which  if  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
this  nation  were  once  fixed  upon  it,  the  consequences  would 
surpass  human  foresight :  Meanwhile  this,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, seems  to  be  one  main  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  all 
that  had  yet  occurred.  By  the  man  of  mere  party,  it  is  true, 
of  whatever  class  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  Oxford  all 
round  to  the  sea,  the  monition  may  not  even  yet  be  heard ; 
and  that  simply  because  the  subject  is  one  which  happens  to 
be  above  his  customary  sphei*e  of  judgment.  But  should  the 
slightest  hesitation  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  let  him 
read  on.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  ambiguity  awaiting 
him,  in  the  sequel. 


SECTION   IV. 
JAMES  I.  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES — HIS  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON — HIS  STRANGE  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY — ^HIS  HEEDLESS  PROFUSION — CONFERENCE  AT 
HAMPTON  COURT  EXPLAINED— REVISION  OP  THE  SCRIPTUREH— OUR 
PRESENT  VERSION — CONSEQUENT  LETTERS — THE  REVI80RS — INSTRUC- 
TIONS GIVEN — PROGRESS  MADE — REVISION  OF  THE  WHOLE — MONET 
PAID,  BUT  NOT  BY  HIS  MAJESTY,  NOR  BY  ANY  BISHOP,  AFTER  THE 
king's  application,  but  by  the  patentee — THE  PRESENT  VERSION 
PUBLISHED — NO  PROCLAMATION,  NO  ORDER  OF  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  OB  ANY 
ACT  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  UPON  RECORD,  ON  THE  SUBJECT — DID  NOT 
BECOME  THE  VERSION  GENERALLY  RECEITED  THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND,  TILL  ABOUT  FORTY  YEARS  AFTERWARDS — THE 
LONDON  POLYGLOT  BIBLE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE — 
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THE    LAST    ATTEMPT    TO    I27TERFEBE    WITH    THE    EKOLIBH    BIBLE    BY   A 
COMMITTEE    OF    PABLIAMENT^    BEPRESENTING    ENGLAND,    IRELAND,   AND 

SCOTLAND OTTEELT  IN  VAIN — THAT  AOQUIESOENCE  OP  THE  PEOPLE  AT 

LABOR  IN  THE  EXISTING  VERSION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  SOON   FOLLOWED, 
WHICH  HAS  CONTINUED  UNBROKEN  EVER  SINCE. 

tjp  to  the  present  moment,  the  history  of  the  English 
II  liible  had  maintained  a  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
Originating  with  no  mere  patron,  whether  royal  or 
noble,  the  undertaking  had  never  yet  been  promoted  at  the 
personal  expense  of  any  such  party.  But  now  in  regard  to 
that  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  which  for  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  has  been  read,  with  delight,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  proved  the  effectual  means  of  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  joy  to  millions  ;  it  may  be  imagined  by  some, 
as  there  was  now  another  and  a  final  change,  that  our  history 
must,  at  last,  change,  or  in  other  words,  forfeit  its  character. 
If,  however,  the  accounts  frequently  given  of  our  present 
version  have  been  involved  in  as  much  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ment, as  they  have  been  with  regard  to  all  the  preceding 
changes,  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  the  public  mind 
being  disabused ;  and  that,  too,  whether  in  Britain,  or 
America,  or  tjie  British  foreign  dependencies*  This  is  a 
subject  which  alike  concerns  them  all,  as  they  all  read,  and 
prize,  the  same  version. 

If  because  that  a  dedication  to  James  the  First  of  England 
has  been  prefixed  to  many  copies,  though  not  to  many  others ; 
and  if  because  not  only  historians  at  their  desks,  but  lawyers 
at  the  bar,  and  even  Judges  on  the  bench,  have  made  most 
singular  mistakes — it  has  therefore  been  imagined  by  any, 
or  many,  that  the  present  version  of  our  Bible  was  either 
suggested  by  this  monarch ;  or  that  he  was  at  any  personal 
expense  in  regard  to  the  undertaking  ;  or  that  he  ever  issued 
a  single  line  of  authority  by  way  of  proclamation  with  respect 
to  it,  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  delusion  should  come  to 
an  end.  The  original  and  authentic  documents  of  the  time 
are  so  far  explicit,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  sifted, 
and  the  actual  circumstances  placed  in  view,  precisely  the 
same  independence  of  personal  royal  bounty,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  same  superiority  to  all  royal  dicta- 
tion, which  we  have  beheld  all  along,  will  become  apparent. 
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James  himself,  however  vain,  is  certainly  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed  for  any  different  impression,  as  some  others  who  have 
misrepresented  his  Majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  his  charac- 
ter was  such  that  to  many  writers  it  has  occasioned  some 
exercise  of  patience  even  to  refer  to  it.  But  since  his  name 
occurs  in  connexion  with  this  final  revision  of  the  English 
Bible,  it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  this  connexion.  From  the  moment  in  which  he 
was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain, 
his  own  favourite  term,  down  to  the  year  in  which  our  present 
version  was  published,  his  "  royal  progress '*'*  is  forced  upon 
our  notice. 

Elizabeth  had  expired  on  the  24th  of  March  ]  603,  when  the  King  of  Scotland 
succeeded  as  James  the  First,  finally  assuming  the  style  of  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland.  Haying  left  Edinburgh  for  England  on  Tuesday  the  5th 
of  April,  James  proceeded  by  way  of  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  through  York  to 
London,  where  he  did  not  arrive  till  the  7th  of  May.  Throughout  this  journey 
he  had  already  furnished  a  strong  contrast,  in  point  of  character,  to  his  prede- 
cessor. With  regard  to  rewards,  whether  in  point  of  honour  or  emolument, 
Ehzabeth  had  been  so  sparing,  that  she  has  been  charged  with  avarice.  But 
James,  having  once  procured  from  London  such  supplies  as  might  enable  him 
to  advance  in  befitting  style,  actually  hunted  most  of  the  way,  scattering  the 
honour  of  knighthood  with  such  profusion  along  the  road,  that  by  the  day  he 
entered  his  capital,  the  number  of  his  knights  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  before  one  fortnight  had  passed,  or  by  the  20th  of  May,  they  were  ^  ac- 
counted at  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  better,  since  the  time  he  entered 
Berwick  *'  on  the  6th  of  April.  The  Queen,  with  her  children,  having  followed 
in  June,  the  coronation  took  place  in  July ;  after  which,  his  Majesty  inmie> 
diately  returned,  with  great  ardour,  to  his  fikvourite  sport  of  hunting.  Though 
now  entered  into  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  having  afiairs  to  manage  which  had 
demanded  all  the  talents  of  an  Ehzabeth,  never  was  a  boy  let  loose  from  school^ 
more  bent  upon  his  amusement. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  few  weeks,  when  matters  all  around  began  to  assume 
a  very  grave  aspect.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  indeed,  there  had  been 
s^nmptoms  of  the  plague  in  London,  but  in  the  summer  it  had  raged  with  vio- 
lence, and  80  far  from  abating  afterwards,  in  one  fortnight  before  the  1 3th  of 
September,  there  had  died  in  London  alone  6385  persons.  The  disease,  at  the 
same  time,  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  city.  One  might  have  imagined 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  have  made  any  man  slacken  his  rein ;  but  no,  sixty 
miles  distant  frxNU  the  metropolis,  at  Woodstock,  one  of  the  new  made  knights, 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  on  the  13th  of  September,  informs  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, ^  Since  the  time  that  your  Lordship  left  us,  we  have  wholly  spent  our 
time  in  that  exercise  "  of  himting.  The  prevailing  disease,  however,  paying  no 
respect  to  persons,  by  this  time  had  reached  the  Court.  In  the  same  letter, 
therefore,  it  follows,  ^  The  Court  hath  been  so  continuaUy  haunted  with  the 
sickness,  by  reason  of  the  disorderly  company  that  do  follow  us,  that  we  are 
forced  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  and  do  infect  all  plcuses  where  we  come. 
We  are  now  going  within  a  few  days  to  Winchester,  to  seek  a  purer  air  there  ; 
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where,"  says  the  same  writer,  on  the  1 7th, «  we  shall  stay  till  we  have  also 
infected  that  place,  as  we  have  done  cUl  others,  where  we  have  come  !"  On 
the  same  day,  Robert,  hitely  created  Lord  Cecil,  writes  to  the  Earl,  «  I  assure 
yoQ  our  camp  Tofant,  which  every  week  dislodgeth,  makes  me  often  neglect 
writing,  otherwise  my  mind  wisheth  the  body  with  you  once  a-week  for  an 
hour.**  And  why  ?  His  anxiety  does  not  refer  to  the  plague  or  its  ravages, 
but  to  somewhat  else,  which  will  come  out  presently.  By  the  24th  of  September, 
the  Court  had  reached  Winchester  ;  it  removed  to  Wilton  about  the  middle  of 
next  month ;  to  Basing  and  several  other  places  in  November ;  when,  at  last, 
the  sickness  in  London  having  greatly  abated,  the  King  and  his  attendimts,  after 
an  absence  of  three  montlis,  had  returned  to  Hampton  Court  by  the  23d  of  De- 
cember. A  more  heartless  **  Royal  progress"  through  England,  is  probably  not 
upon  record  The  general  morbdity  throughout  the  year  must  have  been  very 
great,  as  in  London  alone  it  had  amounted  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight ! 

But  if  the  hand  of  God  had  occasioned  perplexity  to  thousands,  some  other 
men,  officially  near  the  King,  had  found  a  different  source  of  daily  and  growing 
anxiety,  in  supplying  the  profusion  of  the  monarch.  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  had  succeeded  Burghley,  as  Lord  Treasurer, 
under  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  James  had  confirmed  him  in  office,  already  the  foi*ce 
of  contrast  had  frequently  come  in  his  way.  He  was  now  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  though  a  hale  old  man,  no  situation  in  the  kingdom  could  well  surpass 
hb  for  anxiety.  This  was  not  owing  to  the  expense  of  a  coronation,  in  the  midst 
of  the  plague,  in  July,  which,  by  the  way,  had  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
but  to  the  rate  at  which  the  King  went  on.  It  was  not  two  months  after  that 
pageant,  when  Edmonds  reported  to  Lord  Shrewsbury — ^  My  Lord  Treasurer 
is  much  disquieted  how  to  find  money  to  supply  the  King's  necessities,  and  pix)- 
tested  to  some  of  us  poor  men,  that  were  suitors  to  him  for  relief,  that  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  procure  money  to  pay  for  the  King's  diet.  We  do  here  all 
apprehend  that  the  penury  will  more  and  more  increase,  and  all  means  be  shut 
up  for  affording  relief !"  Nor  was  this  mei'ely  the  language  of  some  soUtary 
suppliant,  complaining  to  a  distant  friend  ;  for  very  shortly  we  have  farther  ex- 
planation. ^  The  inconveniences  that  have  grown  by  the  late  profuse  gifts, 
hath  caused  a  restraint  to  be  made  of  passing  any  new  grants  till  there  be  a 
consideration  how  to  settle  things  in  some  better  state,  and  to  improve  some 
means  for  the  raising  of  money  for  supplying  of  the  King's  necessities  ;  about 
which,  some  of  the  Lords  that  are  selected  oonunissioners  for  that  purpose,  have 
been  all  this  week  much  busied,  and  all  inventions  strained  to  the  uttermost,  for 
the  serving  of  that  turn."  On  the  same  day,  Lord  Cecil  tells  Shrewsbury — 
**  Our  Sovereign  spends  £100,000  yearly  in  his  house,  which  was  wont  to  be 
£50,000.  Now  think  what  the  country  feels,  and  so  much  for  that."  Thus  he 
wrote  so  early  as  the  17th  of  September,  after  which,  as  far  as  James  was  con- 
cerned, the  monotony  of  hunting  was  only  interrupted  by  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  of  ambassadors  at  their  first  accesses,  by  the  bestowment  of 
more  grants,  with  ^  a  royal  and  ample  jointure  to  the  Queen,  his  Majesty's 
dearest  wife,"  and  the  choosing  of  her  household.  On  arriving  at  Hampton 
Court  late  in  December — ^  We  are  now,"  says  Cecil,  **  to  feast  seven  ambassa- 
dors ;  Spain,  France,  Poland,  Florence  and  Savoy,  besides  masks  and  much 
more ;  during  all  which  time  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,  I  were  with  that  noble 
Lady  of  yours,  (Shrewsbury,)  by  her  turf  fire ;  and  yet  I  protest  I  am  not  re- 
conciled thoroughly,  nor  will  not  be,  till  we  meet  at  Parliament,  from  whence 
whosoever  is  absent,  I  will  protest  they  do  it  purposely,  because  they  would  say 
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vototke  Union,  It  is  intended  that  the  Parliament  ahall  begin  in  March,  if  the 
sickness  stay."  In  one  word,  James  had  been  led  to  consider  the  treasure  left  by 
Elizabeth,  and  the  further  resources  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  inexhaustible  mine, 
and,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  had  become  immeasurably  profuse.* 

We  are  now  within  only  a  few  days  of  the  time  when  the  subject  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was,  unexpectedly, 
first  suggested  before  this  monarch  ;  but  every  reader  will  anticipate, 
that  whether  it  related  to  suitable  meriy  or  the  necessary  expense,  his  Ma- 
jesty must  have  been  equally  at  a  loss.  Of  the  learning  or  talent  to  be 
found  in  England,  where  he  had  done  little  else  than  follow  the  hounds 
and  the  hares,  James  as  yet  could  know  next  to  nothing.  Of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  he  was  equally  ignorant.  He  had  not  called  any  circle  of 
learned  men  around  him,  nor  indeed  ever  did.  Such  also  was  the  state 
of  his  finances,  when  necessity  forced  him  to  call  a  Parliament.  '*  It 
was,'*  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, "  his  last  resource.  He  had  exhausted 
his  credit  with  the  money-dealers,  both  in  London  and  Holland,  to  sup- 
ply his  prodigalities,  before  he  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  March." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sport  at  Wilton,  and  his  preparations  for  the 
arraignment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  James  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  24th  of  October —  '^  Touching  a  meeting  for  the  hearing,  and 
for  the  determining,  things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  Church."'  This 
meeting,  known  ever  since  as  "  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Courty'*  was 
held  in  the  drawing-room  there,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  of  January  1604.  The  conference,  it  will  be 
understood,  was  not  with  any  official  body  of  men  whatever  ;  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  however  exalted  were  the  ideas  of  James  him- 
self as  to  his  prerogative,  or  of  his  right  and  title  to  the  throne  ;  strictly 
speaking,  or  according  to  law,  he  was  n4>tyet  King  of  England^  nor  could 
he  be,  till  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  That  was  the  point  to  which, 
as  we  have  seen.  Lord  Cecil  was  looking  forward.  This  was  a  conference, 
therefore,  of  the  King  by  courtesy,  for  the  time  heing,  with  only  nine 
Bishops,  eight  Deans,  an  Archdeacon,  two  Professors  of  Divinity  firom 
Oxford,  two  from  Cambridge,  to  which  one  native  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Pa- 
trick GJalloway,  formerly  of  Perth,  was  also  admitted.'  Nor  were  even 
all  these  parties  present  on  any  one  day.  On  the  first,  the  five  indivi- 
duals last-mentioned  were  not  there  ;  and  on  the  second,  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  or  Bancroft  and  Bilson,  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  prelates  present,  but  certainly  the  only  two  who  spoke.  It  is  with 
a  part  only  of  what  passed  on  this  day,  Monday,  the  16th  of  January, 


1  See  Lodge's  lUust.  of  Britith  History,  for  these  letters.  >  LodRe. 

8  He  was  present  merely  as  being  one  of  the  King's  domestic  chaplains  (from  \SfB  to  1607) 
for  there  was  no  eye  to  Scotland,  in  the  venion  to  be  proposed.  His  son  was  created  Lord 
Donkeld. 
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tliat  we  haye  here  to  do.  This  was  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  of 
things  "  pretendid  to  be  amiss,'*  as  the  proclamation  had  phrased  it ; 
and  it  was  among  them  that  the  necessity  for  another  revision  or  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  first  mentioned.  Although  the  subject  occurred 
among  others  of  no  comparatiye  moment,  yet  as  it  was  the  only  result 
of  the  day,  nay  of  the  entire  conference,  of  any  lasting  consequence  to 
posterity,  the  man  with  whom  the  proposal  originated  deserves  our 
grateful  remembrance.  Whatever  might  be  the  figure  which  others 
made  at  this  anomalous  conference,  it  was  fit  that  such  a  proposal 
should  come  from  an  individual,  of  all  others  then  present,  best  able  to 
judge  ;  and  one,  of  whom  the  nation,  ever  since,  has  had  no  occasion  to 
be  ashamed.  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  a  man  of  high  and  imblemished 
character,  then  in  his  55th  year,  was  at  that  time  nearly,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, the  most  eminent  individual  for  learning  and  erudition  in  the 
kingdom.  His  name  has  often  been  associated  with  that  of  Jewell  and 
Hooker,  as  they  were  not  only  bom  in  the  same  county,  but  fiourished 
in  the  same  C!ollege.  And  ^'  as  Jewell^s  fame  grew  from  the  rhetoric, 
and  Hooker's  from  the  logic,  so  that  of  Rainolds  arose  from  the  Greek 
lecture  in  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Oxford.'*  He  was  now  indeed  the 
President  of  that  College,  and  the  chief  speaker  on  this  occasion. 
Having  alluded  to  other  subjects — After  that,  continues  Dr.  Barlow — 

**  He,  Rainolds,  moved  his  Majesty,  that  there  might  be  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  ;  because  those  which  were  allowed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
E^hth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  were  cormpt,  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth 
of  the  original.  For  example  ;  first,  Gral.  4.  25,  the  Greek  word  is  not  well 
translated  as  now  it  is,  bordereth ;  neither  expressing  the  force  of  the  word,  nor 
the  Apostle's  sense,  nor  the  situation  of  the  place.  Secondly,  Ps.  105.  28, 
*  They  were  not  obedient ; '  the  original  being,  *  They  were  not  disobedient.' 
Thirdly,  Ps.  106.  30,  <  Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and|>ray<^;*  the  Hebrew  hath 
it,  exeeuUd  judgment, 

**  To  which  motion  there  was  at  the  present  no  gainsaying :  the  objections 
being  trivial  and  old,  and  already  in  print,  often  answered  :  Only  my  Lord  of 
London  (Bancroft)  well  added — '  That  if  every  man's  humour  diiould  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating.' 

^  Whereupon  his  Highness  wished  that  some  special  pains  should  be  taken 
in  that  behalf  for  one  uniform  translation  (professing  that  he  could  never  yet 
see  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English  ;  but  the  worst  of  all,  his  Majesty 
thought  Uie  Geneva  to  be  ;)  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both 
Univermties  ;  after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Bishops  and  the  chief  learned 
of  the  Church  ;  from  them  to  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  lastly  to 
be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority  ;  and  so  this  whole  Church  [of  England]  to 
be  bound  unto  it,  and  none  other.  Withal  he  gave  this  caveat  (upon  a  word 
east  out  by  my  Lord  of  London)  that  no  marginal  noU$  should  be  added — 
having  found  in  them  which  are  annexed  to  the  Qenewjk  translation  (which  he 
saw  in  a  Bible  given  him  by  an  Englith  lady)  some  notes  very  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  and  savouring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits.  As  for 
example,  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  19th  verse,  where  the  marginal 
note  alloweth  disobedience  unto  kings.  And  2  Giron.  15.  16,  the  note  taxeth 
VOL.   II.  2  A 
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Asa  for  deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not  kilfing  her.  And  so  he  oondnded 
this  pointy  as  all  the  rest,  with  a  grave  and  judicious  advice, — First,  that  errors 
in  matters  of  faith  might  be  rectified  and  amended  ;  Second,  that  matters  in- 
different might  rather  be  interpreted,  and  a  gloss  added.'* 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  day's  conference  that  Barlow,  in  the  genuine  spirit 
of  sycophancy,  repeats  the  expressions  of  certain  parties,  bordering  on  profanity, 
in  praise  of  his  Majesty ;  and  he  himself,  not  willing  to  be  far  behind,  must  con- 
clude the  whole,  though  not  in  very  elegant  terms,  by  saying,  that  ^all  who 
heard  the  King  might  justly  think  him  to  be  <  a  living  library,  and  a  walking 
study!'" 

As  this  gtrange  colloquy,  or  the  substance  of  it,  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible,  has 
been  often  retailed  since,  and  even  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  up  to 
the  present  day  ;*  it  may  not  be  improper  merely  to  glance  at  the  very 
awkward  light  in  which  Barlow,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  placed  the 
King  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  himself. 

To  be  impartial,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  Bancroft  nor  Barlow  had 
wished  for  any  revision  of  the  text,  so  that  the  King,  by  himself,  had  the 
undivided  credit  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  Rainolds  and  his  friends ; 
but  as  for  the  mistranslations  quoted,  not  one  of  the  three  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  what  the  proposer  had  already  done.  Had  his 
Majesty  discovered  only  a  little  more  patience,  no  doubt  they  might  all 
have  been  led  still  farther  astray  ;  but  as  it  was,  Rainolds,  (whether  c<mi- 
sciously  or  not,)  had  in  fact  pitted  the  Geneva  translation  against  Oran- 
mer's  and  the  Bishops'.  All  the  three  passages  as  objected  to,  were  to 
be  found  only  in  these.  Even  in  Coverdale's  and  Matthew's  version  at 
first,  one  of  them  was  correct,  but  all  of  them  were  so,  in  the  Geneva 
Bible,  all  along.  There,  all  was  right ;  and  though  Barlow  tells  us,  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  it  is  curious  enough  that  all  the  three  mistranslations 
continued  to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  England  up  to  the  year  1662,  or 
more  than  half  a  century  after  our  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished ;  nay,  two  of  them  in  the  Psalms,  are  still  read,  up  to  the  present 
hour !  So  far  then  as  the  sacred  text  was  concerned,  the  Geneva  version 
was,  in  effect,  commended. 

But  the  Notes  were  obnoxious,  or  conveyed  no  music  to  the  royal  ear. 
James  condescended  upon  two,  in  proof,  as  being  ''  seditious  or  savour- 
ing of  traitorous  conceits."  Why  then,  could  Barlow  sit  down,  and 
deliberately  so  expose  his  Royal  Master,  in  connexion  with  his  Bible  ?  * 
Nay,  and  why  did  Bancroft  or  Whitgift  not  detect  this  in  the  manuscript, 
before  it  was  printed,  except,  indeed,  that  both  were  acting  as  blind  men  ? 
These  notes,  says  Barlow,  the  King  first  "  found  in  a  (Geneva)  Bible 


*  See  Card  well's  Documentary  Annals,  with  Notes.     Oxford,  1839. 

A  For  the  Genera  Bible  had  been  the  Bible  of  James.    It  had  been  dedicated  to  him  aa  early 
as  the  year  1579>  and  six  years  after  thiit,  was  to  be  so  again,  in  1610. 
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given  him  by  an  Englith  lady ! "  Now  the  Geneva  Bible  was  the  very 
book  with  which  his  Majesty  at  least  ottght  to  have  been  fajniliar  from 
his  childhood^  if  with  any  Bible  at  all.  It  was  that  which  had  been 
used  at  eveiy  sermon  to  which  he  had  ever  listened  in  Scotland  for 
thirty  years  ;  and  surely  it  was  but  a  sorry  proof  of  his  Majesty  being 
'^  a  walking  study,"  if  he  had  never  observed  these  notes,  till  an  English 
lady  chanced  to  give  him  this  Bible  1 

But  above  all,  if  his  Majesty  was  chafed,  and  had  also  missed  the 
mark,  why  did  not  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  in  duty  bound,  set  him 
right  ?  Or  are  we  now  given  to  understand  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  notes  in  his  oum  Bishops'  Bible,  as  the  King  was  represented  to  be  of 
those  in  his  ?  Why  did  Bancroft  not  explain — as  he  might  or  should 
have  done,  and  to  the  following  effect  ? — 

**  Please  your  Majesty,  yon  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  ikete^  and  other  notes 
of  similar  import,  have  passed  current,  by  royal  sanction,  in  this  our  kingdom 
of  England  for  many  years,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Geneva  ver- 
sicm.  As  for  the  passage  in  Exodus,  if  their  note  allow  disobedience,  in  our 
Bishops'  Bible  we  have  gone  &rth\er,  and  said — *  It  was  better  to  obey  God 
than  man '  ;  and  as  for  that  note  in  Chronicles,  we  have  copied  it  to  the  very 
letter.  It  was  adopted,  long  ago,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  when  your  Majesty 
was  not  yet  three  years  old  ;  nay,  what  is  more,  it  'Whsfint  inserted  in  our /o^to 
Bible  of  1585,  under  your  Majesty's  illustrious  predecessor,  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  under  our  present  Primate  Whitgift,  with  whom  your  Highness  conferred 
upon  Saturday.  There  too  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
our  Bishops'  Bible  of  1602,  which  had  only  left  the  press  just  before  your 
Majesty's  arrival  in  this  country  !  6  The  exiles,  it  is  true,  first  made  the  re- 
mark, but  W4  have  followed  them  these  thirty -five  years  past !"  Such,  at  all 
events,  were  the  facts,  and  which,  in  all  fairness,  ought  to  have  been  adduced 
in  reply  .7 

Barlow's  account  of  the  entire  conference  has  justly  been  regarded  not 
only  as  inaccurate,  but  chargeable  with  great  omissions ;  but  as  his 
statement  of  what  passed  respecting  the  Bible  is  still  referred  to,  we 
have  allowed  him  to  tell  his  own  tale ;  and  with  what  credit  to  those 
he  laboured  to  gratify  and  extol,  let  the  reader  judge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  given  by  Galloway,  was  corrected  by  the  King's  own 
hand.  In  this,  the  second  of  the  articles,  comprehended  in  the  note  of 
such  things  as  shall  be  reformed,  and  as  presented  by  Rainolds,  was  the 
following : — 

<'  That  a  translation  be  made  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  consonant  at  can  he  to  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be  set  out  and  printed,  without  any 
marginal  notes,  and  only  to  be  used  in  all  Churches  of  England,  in  time  oS 

0  The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  bu  manaacript  notes  for  the  then  intended  Teraion,  and  mutt  hare 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Revisora. 

7  It  i»  indeed  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  the  notes  of  the  Oeneva  Vendon,  loyalty  1» 
•ometiroes  enforced  more  strongly  than  in  those  of  the  Bishops'.  See  Titus,  iii.  1..  at  least  in 
the  Testament  by  Whittingham,  15ff7f  and  perhaps  some  Bubitequent  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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divine  servioe."  Now,  by  this  version  of  the  story,  the  exclusion  of  all  marginal 
noUi  oRioiMATED  with  Rainolds,  as  well  as  ^e  proposal  of  a  n^ic  trans- 
lotion,  B 

The  first  Parliament  held  by  the  King  aflsembled  on  the  19th  of  March 
1604,  and  the  Oonyocation  on  the  following  day.  The  Primate  Whitgift 
having  expired  on  the  29th  of  February,  Bancroft,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, was  appointed  to  preside.  James  had  commenced  these  proceed- 
ings with  a  speech  longer  than  many  a  sermon,  but  at  last,  not  being 
in  the  best  humour  with  his  English  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  the  Convocation  rose.  Among  all  the  business  of  either 
House,  not  one  word  was  spoken  there  respecting  the  Scriptures ;  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  movement  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  in  January 
at  Hampton  Court,  till  the  end  of  June.  Some  time  had  been  required 
for  the  selection  of  suitable  scholars,  and  before  the  end  of  that  month  a 
list  was  presented  to  James  for  his  acceptance.  They  had  been  selected 
for  him,  and  he  of  course  approved.  To  the  intended  translators,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  Bancroft  notified  his  Majesty's  acceptance  of  the  names 
given  him  ;  and  so  to  those  at  Cambridge  he  thus  wrote— 

**  His  Majesty  being  made  acquainted  with  the  choiee  oftUl  them  to  be  employed 
in  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  in  such  sort  as  Mr.  Lively  can  inform  you,  doth 
greatly  approve  of  the  said  choice.  And  for  as  much  as  his  Highness  is  very 
desirous  that  the  same  so  religious  a  work  should  admit  no  delay,  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  signify  unto  you  in  his  name  that  his  pleasure  is,  you  should  with 
all  possible  speed  meet  together  in  your  University  and  begin  the  same.*'  Con- 
cluding his  letter  in  these  terms — '^  I  am  persuaded  his  royal  mind  rejoioeth 
more  in  the  good  hope  which  he  hath  for  the  happy  success  of  that  work,  tkam 
of  his  peace  concluded  with  Spain.    At  Fulham  the  hwt  of  June  1604."  9 


'  We  have  already  remarked  that  Oallotray,  once  minitter  at  Perth,  and  afterwards  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  not  been  preeent,  as  representing  any  party  in  Scotland,  or  England.  But  being  one 
of  the  King's  domestic  chaplains,  he  had  submitted  his  manuscript  to  the  King's  own  correction, 
which  is  therefore  far  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Barlow's  statement. 

9  This  reference  to  Spain  was  meant  to  be  descriptiTc  of  Jambb,  as  it  tmly  was;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  left  for  any  other  num.  except  Bancroft,  to  reconcile  his  Joy  in  the  one  case,  with 
his  Joy  in  the  ot^er.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Spanish  and  English  deputies  had  been  held  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  by  this  date,  the  peace,  it  appears,  was  certain ;  but,  after  holding  sixteen 
conferences,  the  day  appointed  for  its  solemn  ratification  was  not  till  Skndajr,  the  S9th  of 
August.  It  was  upon  this  day  that  the  Joy  of  the  King,  if  not  also  of  Bancroft,  had  Aill  vent. 
"  A  most  imposing  pageant,"  we  are  told,  was  exhibited  by  the  procession  in  coaches  and  on 
horseback,  all  the  parties  clothed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  In  the  royal  Chapel  Tarknis 
pieces  of  church  music  were  performed,  aAer  which  the  peace  was  ratified  by  the  King's  oath, 
on  a  copy  of  Jerome's  Latin  Bible,  before  the  Duke  de  Prias,  Constable  of  sipain,  the  Ambas- 
sador, when  the  air  was  rent  by  the  general  acclamation.  Then  came  the  grand  banquet  and 
drinking,  which  lasted  about  three  hours.  Meanwhile  dancing  had  commenced  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  which  all  repaired.  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  ball  with  a  Spanish  poJIordo,  and 
after  various  other  dances,  it  closed  with  a  eorrenta  danced  by  the  Queen  and  Lord  Southamp- 
ton. Upon  this,  from  a  window  they  had  a  view  of  an  amphitheatre  filled  with  people,  where 
beartt  the  property  of  the  King,  were  baited  by  greyhounds ;  a  bull  running  about,  tosring  and 
goring  mastifls  let  loose  upon  him,  followed  next ;  the  whole  scene  concluding  with  rope- 
dandng  and  feats  of  horsemanship."  The  Sunday  thus  spent,  had  been  too  much  for  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  as  on  Monday  morning  he  found  himself  ill  with  lumbago.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  James  himself  came  in  person  to  see  him,  and  afterwards,  late  in  the  erening,  his  Majesty 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.    See  the  full  account  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Letters,  second  series,  toI. 
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As  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  was  now  vacant,  on  the  22d  of  July  the 
King  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  then  acting  for  that 
See,  and  soon  to  be  chosen  to  it,  equally  intended  for  all  his  brethren  ; 
and  to  the  same  purport,  Cecil,  on  the  same  day,  as  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, addressed  that  Uniyersity.  By  the  3l8t  of  that  month,  Bancroft 
was  ready,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  must  have 
been  sent  to  all  the  Bishops,  as  in  duty  boimd. — 

^  After  my  hearty  commendations  unto  your  Lordship,  I  have  received 
letters  from  his  meet  excellent  Majesty,  the  tenor  whereof  followeth  : — 

**  *  Right  trusty  and  well  beloyed,  we  greet  you  welL  Whereas  we  have 
appointed  certain  learned  men,  to  the  number  of  four  and  fifty,  for  the  trans- 
lating of  the  Bible,  and  that  in  this  number  diven  of  them  have  either  no  ecde- 
siaBtieal  preferment  at  all,  or  else  so  very  small,  as  the  same  is  far  unmeet  for 
men  of  their  deserts,  and  yet.  We  o/'oubself  in  any  convenient  time  cannot  veil 
remedy  it :  therefore  We  do  hereby  require  you,  that  presently  you  write,  in  our 
name,  as  well  to  the  Archbidiop  of  York,  as  to  the  rest  of  ihe  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  signifying  unto  them,  that  We  do  will,  and  straitly 
charge,  every  one  of  them,  as  also  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  of  York,  as 
they  tender  our  good  &vour  towards  them,  that  (all  excuses  set  apart)  when 
any  prebend  or  parsonage,  being  rated  in  our  book  of  taxations,  the  prebend  to 
twMity  pounds  at  least,  and  the  parsonage  to  the  like  sum  and  upwards,  shall 
next  upon  any  occasion  happen  to  be  void,  and  to  be  either  of  their  patronage, 
or  of  the  patronage  and  gift  of  any  penon  vhatever,  they  do  make  stay  thereof, 
and  admit  none  unto  it,  until  certifying  Us,  of  the  avoidance  of  it,  and  of  the 
name  of  the  Patron,  if  it  be  not  of  their  own  gift,  that  We  may  commend  for  the 
same,  some  such  of  the  learned  men,  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  be  preferred  unto  it ; 
not  doubting  of  the  bishop's  readiness  to  satisfy  us  herein,  or  that  any  of  the  laity, 
when  we  shall  in  time  move  them  to  so  good  and  religious  an  act,  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  give  us  the  like  due  contentment  and  satisfaction  ;  We  ourselves  having 
taken  the  same  order  for  such  prebends  and  benefices  as  shall  be  void  in  our  gift. 

**  <  What  we  write  to  you  of  others,  you  must  apply  it  to  yourself ;  as  also  not 
forget  to  move  the  said  Archbishop  and  all  the  Bishops,  with  their  Deans  and 
Chapters  of  both  provinces,  at  touching  the  other  point,  to  be  imparted  otherwise 
by  you  unto  them.^^^  Furthermore,  We  require  you  to  move  lUl  our  Bishops  to 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  as, 
having  especial  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  Glreek  tongues,  have  taken  pains,  in 
their  private  studies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  clearing  of  any  obscurities  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek,  or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakings  in  the 
former  English  translation,  which  we  have  now  commanded  to  be  thoroughly 
viewed  and  amended,  and  thereupon  to  write  to  them ;  eamestiy  charging  them 
and  signifying  our  pleasure  therein,  that  they  send  such  their  observations 
either  to  Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  reader  in  Cambridge  ;  or  to  Dr.  Harding,  our 
Hebrew  reader  in  Oxford  ;  or  to  Dr.  Andrews,  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  rest  of  their  several  companies.  Sec.    Given  under  our  signet  at  our 


UL  M7-S15w  At  the  conference  in  Jannary*  Bancroft  had  said  that  "  hie  heart  melted  with  Joy 
OTer  such  a  King,"  and  perhaps  it  melted  still ;  hnt  it  was  in  this  manner,  that  ho,  and  some 
othen,  npon  all  occasions  flattered  a  prince  naturally  distinguished  for  vanity ;  doing  him  fear- 
ftU  injury,  whether  as  a  monarch  or  a  man. 

u>  The  other  point,  which  related  to  monep^  will  come  out  presently. 
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palace  of  Westminster,  the  two  and  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  xxxvii.* 

•*  Your  Lordship  may  see  how  careful  his  Majesty  is  for  the  providing  of 
livings  for  these  learned  men.  I  douht  not  therefore,  but  your  lordship  will 
have  a  due  regard  of  his  Majesty's  request  herein,  as  it  is  fit  and  meet ;  and 
that  you  will  take  such  order,  both  with  your  Chancellor,  Register,  and  such  of 
your  Lordship's  oflScers,  who  shall  have  intelligence  of  the  premises,  as  also 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  your  Cathedral  Church,  whom  his  Majesty  like- 
wise requireth  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his  pleasure  herein  ;  not  forgetting  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  touching  the  informing  yourself  of  .the  fittest 
linguists,  &c  J  could  wish  your  Lordship  would,  for  my  discharge,  return  me 
in  some  few  lines  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  that  I  may  discharge 
that  duty  which  his  Majesty,  by  these  his  letters,  hath  laid  upon  me.  And  so 
I  bid  your  Lordship  right  heartily  farewelL  From  Fulham  this  xxxi.  of  July 
]60i—B.  London:* 

But,  before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  give  here 
the  list  of  translators,  with  their  respective  tasks,  to  which  a  few  par- 
ticuLurs  are  subjoined,  from  the  best  authorities. 

WESTMINSTER.     Genesis,  to  IL  Kin^s  indusive. 

Dr.  Laucblot  Andrews,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  such  a  linguist  that  he  understood  fifteen.  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, 1605  ;  then  of  Ely  in  1609  ;  and  finally  of  Winchester  in  1619.  Died 
21  Sep.  1626,  aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Overall,  then  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
1614.    Of  Norwich  in  1618.    Died  12  May  1619,  aged  60. 

Dr.  Adrian  a  Sara  via,  then  Canon  of  Westminster.  Of  Spanish  extraction  ; 
the  friend  of  Hooker,  and  tutor  of  Nicholas  Jailer.  Afterwards  Prebend  of 
Gloucester,  and  Canterbury,  where  he  died  15  January  1613,  aged  82. 

Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  then  Fellow  of  Christ  Coll.  Cambridge  ;  Vicar  of  Min- 
ster and  Monkton  in  the  isle  of  Thanet :  died  in  1634,  and  a  folio  volume  of 
his  sermons  published  in  1637. 

Dr.  John  Laifield,  then  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards 
Rector  of  St.  Clements  Danes.  A  Fellow  of  Chelsea  College,  which,  however, 
was  never  founded.    Died  in  1 6 1 7. 

Dr.  Robert  Tighe,  or  Tbigh,  {not  Leigh  as  often  misnamed,)  then  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  and  Rector  of  All-Hallows,  Barking.  An  excellent  textuary 
and  profound  linguist.    He  died  ih  1616,  leaving  his  son  £1000  a-year. 

Dr.  Francis  Burleigh,  then  Vicar  of  Bishop  Stortford,  if  not  of  Thorley, 
Herts,  and  died  in  1619  t 

Dr.  Geoffry  or  Wilfrid  Kino,  then  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  University,  he  succeeded  Robert 
Spalding,  about  to  be  mentioned. 

Richard  Thompson,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  bom  in  Holland  of  Eng- 
lish parents  ;  an  admirable  philologer,  but  better  known  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  than  at  home. 

William  Bedwbll,  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time.  The  tutor  of  EIrpenius 
and  Pocock  ;  (but  not  W.  Bedell  of  Kilmore  as  has  been  conjectured  ;  he 
was  then  at  Venice.)  ^  The  industrious  and  tbrice-leamed,*'  said  Lightfoot, 
«  to  whom  I  will  rather  be  a  scholar,  than  take  on  me  to  teach  others." 
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OAMBRIDQE.     1  Chronicles  to  Ecdesiastes  inclusive, 

Edward  Litlie,  Reghis  Professor  of  Hebrew  for  thirty  years  in  this  Univer- 
sity ;  an  eminent  linguist,  in  high  esteem  by  Ussher  and  Pocock.  His  death, 
in  May  1605,  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  the  work  in  hand. 

Db.  JoHif  Richardson,  then  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  Afterwards  Master 
of  Pet€r  House,  then  of  Trinity  College.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ussher's  friend  of  the  same  name.    Died  in  1625. 

Dr.  Laursncb  Chaderton,  distinguished  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  learning, 
ihen  first  Master  of  Emmanuel  College.  ^  If  you  will  not  be  Master,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  "  I  will  not  be  Founder,^  He  was  the  tutor  of  Joseph 
Hall  of  Norwich  and  W.  BedtU  of  Kilmore,  who  retained  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  him,  and  died  the  year  after  him.  Chaderton,  who  never  required 
the  ud  of  spectacles,  died,  according  to  his  epitaph,  at  the  age  of  1 03  1  Bom 
in  1537,  he  lived  to  1 3th  November  1640.  His  life,  in  Latin,  by  W.  Dilling- 
ham, was  published  in  1700. 

FRAivas  Dillingham,  then  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  an  eminent  Grecian.  He 
was  Parson  of  Dean,  and  beneficed  at  Wilden,  Beds.  As  an  author,  he,  as 
well  as  Overall,  continued  to  quote  the  Oeneta  version  years  after  our  pre- 
sent one  had  been  published.    He  died  a  single  and  a  wealthy  man. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  was  eminently  skilled  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  as  his  own  University  has  borne  wit- 
ness.   Dyer  ascribes  to  him  a  Lexicon  Pente  Glotton, 

Dr.  Roger  Andrews,  brother  of  Lancelot,  then  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
afterwards  Master  of  Jesus  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Died  in 
1618. 

Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  then  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  afterwards  the  sue- 
eessor  of  Livlie  as  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  skill 
in  Umt  language. 

Dr.  Andrew  Byng,  (not  Burge,  as  in  Burnet  and  Wilkins,)  then  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College.  In  1606  subdean  of  York,  and  in  161 8  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich. As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he  succeeded  King^  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Spalding,  already  mentioned. 

OXFORD.    Isaiah  to  Malachi  inclusive. 

Dr.  John  Harding,  then  Reghis  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  and 
afterwards  President  of  Magdalen  College,  and  also  Rector  of  Halsey  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

Dr.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  or  the  man  who 
moved  the  King  for  this  new  translation.  **  The  memory  and  reading  of  that 
man,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  ^  were  near  to  a  miracle  ;  and  all  Europe  at  the 
time  could  not  have  produced  three  men  superior  to  Rainolds,  Jewel),  and 
Ussher,  all  of  this  same  College."  At  the  age  of  58,  he  died  21st  Biay  1 607. 
Even  during  his  sickness,  his  coadjutors  met  at  his  lodgings  once  a  week,  to 
compare  and  perfect  their  notes. 

Dr.  Thomas  Holland,  then  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  afterwards  Rector  of 
Exeter,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford.  **  Another  ApoUos," 
says  Wood,  ^  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  Died  1 7th  March  1613,  aged  73. 

Dr.  Richard  Kilbt,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  highly  esteemed  by  Isaac 
Walton.  He  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  left  commentaries  on  Exodus,  drawn  fi*om 
the  Rabbins  and  Hebrew  interpreters.    Died  November  1 620. 
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Dr.  Milbs  Smith,  then  Canmi  of  Hereford.  A  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Syriac  and 
Arabic  scholar.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  preface.  He 
and  Bilson  we  shall  find  to  be  the  final  examinators  of  the  whole  work.  Bi- 
shop of  Gloucester  in  1612. 

Db.  Richard  Bbett,  then  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Eminent  as  a  linguist  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  which  he  added  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethio- 
pic.    Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  where  he  died  1 5th  April  1637. 

Richard  Fairclouoh  of  New  College,  Oxford  I  The  Rector  of  Bocknell,  Ox- 
fordshire, who  died  there  in  1638. 

OXFORD.    Matthew  to  the  Acte  indueive,  and  the  Bevdatian. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church.  Afterwards  on  the  Uth  March 
1605,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1607  of  London,  where  he  died  Uth  De- 
cember 1609. 

Dr.  George  Abbot,  then  Dean  of  Winchester  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1609  ;  of  London  in  1610,  and  Bancroft 
dying  2d  November,  Abbot  became  primate  in  161 1.  Died  4th  August  1633, 
aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Aolionbt,  then  Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall  and  Rector  of  Islip, 
and  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  **  Accomplished  in  learning 
and  an  exact  linguist."  Dr.  Richard  Eedes  was  indeed  the  first  appointed, 
but  he  died  19th  November  1604  ;  Aglionby  died  6th  February  1610. 

Dr.  Giles  Tomson,  then  Dean  of  Windsor,  afterwards  in  March  1611  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  but  died  14th  June  next  year.  '*  He  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  translating." 

Sir  Henrt  Savilb,  Greek  tutor  to  Elizabeth,  and  Provost  of  Eton.  He  was 
knighted  by  James  this  year,  and  losing  his  son  about  that  period,  he  devoted 
his  time  and  fortune  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  He  contributed  seve- 
ral rare  books  and  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian,  besides  Greek  type  and  matrices 
to  the  Oxford  press.  His  fine  edition  of  CkryiostonCs  Works,  in  Greek,  with 
notes  by  John  Bois  after-mentioned,  and  of  which  1000  copies,  in  8  volumes 
folio  were  printed,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £8000.  He  died  at  Eton,  19th  Fe- 
bruary 1622,  aged  73. 

Dr.  John  Peryn,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  Canon  of  Christ-Church, 
died  9th  May  1615. 

Dr.  Leonard  Hutten,  then  Vicar  of  Flower,  Northamptonshire  ;  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar,  and  learned  in  other  branches.  He  died  at  the  age  of  75, 
1 7th  May  1 632.    Dr.  Ravens  had  been  first  appointed,  but  his  place  vacated. 

Dr.  John  Harmar,  had  been  Professor  of  Greek,  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. A  noted  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  He  published  Latin  translations 
from  Chrysostom,  and  his  translation  of  Beza's  sermons  into  English,  bespeaks 
him  an  excellent  writer  of  English.    He  died  1 1th  October  1613. 

WESTMINSTER.    Romans  to  Jude  indusive. 

Dr.  William  Barlow,  made  Dean  of  Chester  in  December  1604,  Bishop  of 

Rochester  in  1605,  of  Lincoln,  1608.     Died  7th  September  1613. 
Dr.  Ralph  Hutchenson,  then  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    Wood's 

Athense,  by  Bliss,  ii.  p.  92. 
Dr.  John  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  afterwards  Chaplain 

to  the  King.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rainolds  he  succeeded  him  as  President 

of  Corpus  Christi,  and  died  3d  April  1614. 
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Dr.  Roqbb  Fenton,  it  has  been  snppoeed  ;  if  so.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall, 

Cambridge  ;  and  Minister  of  St  Stephen*^  Walbrook,  London. 
MicHABL  Rabbett,  B.D^  was  Rector  of  St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  London. 
Dr.  Thomas  Sandbbson,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford !  Archdeaeon  of  Rochester 

in  1606. 
WiLUAM  Dakins,  B.D.,  then  Greek  Lecturer,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  junior 

Dean  in  1606.    He  had  been  chosen  for  his  skill  in  the  original  languages, 

but  died  February  J607." 

To  these  men  the  King  is  reported  to  have  given  the  following  Instructions  or 
Roles: — 1.  The  ordinary   Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit 
2.  The  names  of  the  Prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the 
text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.    8. 
The  old  eedniatHcal  words  to  be  kept :  cu  the  word  chubch  not  to  be  tratulated 
oonorboation,  &c     4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to 
be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  l)y  the  most  ancient  Fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.    5.  The 
division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if 
neoesfiity  so  require.    6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some  cir- 
cumlocution, so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text    7.  Such  quotations 
of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one 
Scripture  to  another.     8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter,  or  chapters ;  and,  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have 
done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand.     9.  As  one  company  hath  dis- 
patched any  one  book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  consi- 
dered of  seriously  and  judiciously  :  for  his  Majesty  is  careful  in  this  point     10. 
If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall  doubt  or  differ  upon 
any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  note  the  places,  and  therewithal  send 
their  reasons  :  to  which,  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at 
the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company  at  the 
end  of  the  work.    1 1 .  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  man  in  the  land,  for  his 
judgment  in  such  a  place.     1 2.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest 
of  his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand  ;  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to 
send  his  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford.  13.  The  Directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
minster and  Chester  for  that  phuse  ;  and  the  King's  Professors  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  each  University.    14.  There  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible:  tiz,,  1.  TyndaU^s ;  2,  Matthew's; 
3.  CoterdaU's;  4.  WhiUhurche's  {\.  e,  Cranmer's) ;  5.  The  Geneva. 

The  authority,  however,  or  the  accuracy  of  these  Rules  is  considerably 
shaken  by  the  account  delivered  in  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  20th  of 

i<  Wood's  Fa»ti  and  Athenv— Ncwconrt'i  Rcpertoriam— Le  Nerea  Faati— Todd's  Vindica- 
tion—Whii taker,  and  MTeral  other  anthoritica  compared.  In  addition  to  these  forty  men,  en- 
gaged on  the  Sacbkd  tkxt,  leTcn  more,  or  the  second  class  at  Cambridge,  were  put  to  the 
Apocrypha  s  vis.  John  Duport,  Dr.  Branthwaile,  Jeremiah  Radcliffe,  Dr.8amnel  Ward.  An- 
drew Downcs,  the  Greek  ProfvMor,  Mr.  Ward,  and  John  Boys,  who,  however,  afterwards  was 
engaged  on  the  Sacred  text  N.B.  Although  Jf/lp-fwr  were  said  to  hare  been  named,  only 
forip-teren  sat  down  to  the  work. 
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Noyember  1618.  They  state  that  only  seven  rules  were  ultimately  pre- 
scribed,  and  that  after  each  individual  had  finished  his  task,  tiifdve  men 
(not  six)  assembling  together  revised  the  whole.  Their  first,  second,  and 
fourth  rules  coincide  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  preceding 
list. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  imagined  there 
were  other  words,  or  a  list,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  attached 
to  the  third  rule,  and  specified  by  the  Kino.  But  this,  as  well  as  that 
the  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  him  personally,  strongly  appears  to 
be  a  popular  mistake.  At  least,  after  minute  inquiry,  we  have  found  no 
such  list.  Meanwhile,  the  following  statement  most  probably  accounts  for 
the  rumour.  The  learned  Henry  Jessey  being  engaged  for  many  years 
in  critical  inquiries,  drew  up  an  essay  for  the  amendment  of  this  last  re^ 
vision  of  the  Bible,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Row,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  the  Principal  of  Eing^s  College,  Aberdeen,  he  aimed  after  a  new 
version.  In  his  Essay,  he  says  that  one  Dr.  Hill  declared  in  open  a^ 
sembly  that  Bancroft  "  would  needs  have  the  version  speak  the  prelati- 
cal  language  ;  and  to  that  end  altered  it  in /ot^rto^n  several  places  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  one  of  the  translators,  complained  of  the  Bishop's 
alterations,  but  said  "  he  is  so  potent  that  there  is  no  contradicting  him." 

But  whatever  dubiety  may  rest  on  the  Instructions,  such  were  the  Men 
appointed.  Most  of  them  were  already  in  independent  circumstances, 
though  "  sundry*'  of  them  were  not  so,  and  the  posts  to  which  any  of 
them  succeeded  afterwards,  are  noted  imder  each  of  their  names.  These 
appointments,  however,  it  will  be  obvious,  had  occasioned  no  personal 
expense  to  his  Majesty,  as  they  were  simply  certain  casualties,  arising 
from  death  or  otherwise,  which  required  to  be  filled  up,  at  all  events. 
But  in  the  King's  letter  there  was  another  point  urged  by  him,  and 
which,  it  may  have  seemed  strange,  he  left  Bancroft  to  explain  to  all  his 
brethren.  The  fact  was,  that  some  moihey  did  appear  to  be  requisite,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  his  Majesty  not  choosing  to  signify  in  writing  that 
he  had  none  of  his  own,  or  that  the  Lords  in  the  Privy  Council  would 
not  agree  to  his  drawing  on  them,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  public  purse, 
he  left  another  man  to  explain  the  dilemma ;  and,  through  him,  now 
turned  to  the  Bishops  and  Deans,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  fiimish 
supplies.  The  sum,  which  will  be  specified  by  Bancroft,  was  not  large. 
It  was  only  a  thousand  marks,  ;£660,  13s.  4d.,  or  precisely  the  same 
amount  which  he  alone  had  spent  in  repairing  his  palace,  since  he  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  London.  Less  than  the  twentieth  part  of  this  sum, 
therefore,  was  all  that  could  fall  to  his  share,  even  should  the  Deans  and 
Chapters  decline  to  a  man.  The  Bishop,  however,  being  under  orders, 
must,  of  course,  immediately  forward  his  circular  as  to  this  point,  which 
it  seems  he  did,  and  on  the  same  day  with  his  other  letter,  already 
quoted.    The  following  was  that  which  he  sent  to  John  Jegon,  Bishop 
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of  Nonnch  ;  and  as  he  was  to  warn  all  the  Bishops,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  were  all  warned  in  the  same  terms. 

«  There  are  many,  as  your  lordship  perceiyeth,  who  are  to  be  employed  in 
this  translating  of  the  Bible,  and  sundry  of  them  must,  of  necessity,  have  then? 
diarges  bcnme  ;  which  his  Majesty  was  very  ready,  of  his  most  princely  dispo- 
sition, to  have  borne,  but  some  of  my  lords,  as  things  now  00,  did  hold  it  ineon- 
venient.  Whereupon  it  was  left  to  me,  to  move  all  my  brethren,  the  Bishops, 
and  likewise  every  several  dean  and  chapter,  to  contribute  to  this  work.  Ac- 
cording therefore  to  my  duty,  I  heartily  pray  your  lordship,  not  only  to  think 
yoorself,  what  is  meet  for  you  to  give  for  this  purpose,  but  likewise  to  acquaint 
your  dean  and  chapter,  not  only  with  the  said  clause  in  his  Majesty's  letter,  but 
likewise  with  the  meaning  of  it,  that  they  may  agree  upon  such  a  sum  as  they 
mean  to  contribute.  I  do  not  think  that  a  thousand  marks  will  finish  the  work 
to  be  employed  as  aforesaid.  Whereof  your  lordship,  with  your  dean  and 
chapter,  having  due  consideration,  I  must  require  you,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure  in  that  behalf,  that,  as  soon  as  possibly  you  can, 
you  send  me  word  tck(U  shall  be  expected  from  you,  and  your  said  dean  and 
chapter.  For  I  am  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  every  man*s  libercUity  towards 
this  most  godly  work.  And  thus  not  doubting  of  yoiur  especial  care  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  premises,  and  desiring  your  lordship  to  note  the  date  to 
me  of  your  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  commit  your  lordship  to  the  tuition  of  Al- 
mighty God.    From  Fulham  this  31st  of  July  1604."12 

Thus  all  the  Bishops  were  warned,  and  no  orders  could  be  more  explicit 
or  more  peremptory.  Jegon  marked  on  his  letter  "  DeUbat  apud  Lud- 
ham  I6th  August  1604,*'  or  Ludham  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  but  when  we  turn  to  inquire  for  his  reply,  or  indeed  for  that  of 
any  other  man,  whether  Bishop,  or  Dean,  or  of  any  Chapter,  we  search  in 
vain !  From  the  bench  entire,  we  hear  not  one  echo ;  for  if  there  was 
even  one  reply,  it  has  never  been  produced,  nor  has  such  a  thing  ever 
been  found  among  any  of  the  manuscripts.  The  sequel  will  shew  that 
there  probably  never  was  one,  but  certainly,  at  all  events,  no  money  con- 
tributed ;  so  that  we  are  thus  left  free  to  pursue  our  narrative.  The 
royal  orders  of  Henry  the  Eighth  on  this  subject,  he  acknowledged  him- 
self, late  in  life,  had  but  a  very  transient  effect ;  but  this  of  James  the 
First,  had  none  at  all.  One  solitary  letter  he  issued  at  the  outset,  for 
he  never  wrote  a  second,  and  having  once  let  the  Bishops  and  Deans 
alone,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  aid  from  kimsdf.  He  was  even  now, 
and  far  more  so  ever  after,  plunged  in  debt ;  but  so  far  as  money  was 


1*  The  original  has  been  printed  only  by  Lewis.  Jkoon  was  formerly  Master  of  Bennet  Col- 
lege, afterwards  Dean  of  Norwich  and  now  Bishop,  since  January  1603.  Bancroft,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  now  only  acting  as  Primate,  bnt  very  soon  to  be  elected ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  only  one  instance  has  occurred  before,  of  letters  craving  money  having  passed  be- 
tween parties  occupying  precisely  the  same  situations.  The  reader  may  recollect  that  thb  was 
when  Archbishop  Warham  was  addressing  Nix,  then  Bishop  of  Nonaich.  Bnt  then,  it  was 
with  a  view  to  burning  the  Scriptures,  when  there  was  a  ready  and  cordial  response,  with  a  con- 
tribution, and  great  zeal  displayed  on  both  sides.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  witness  what 
was  the  result  of  an  application  for  an  opposite  purpose ;  only  it  is  curious  enough  that  in  the 
only  recorded  instance  in  both  cases,  it  should  be  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  No 
other  having  yet  been  found  in  any  of  oar  manuscript  collections,  the  contrast  is,  as  it  were, 
lorcedupon  ns. 
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concerned,  when  we  come  to  the  actual  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in 
1611,  that  will  be  the  proper  time  to  observe  how  his  Majesty  had  gone 
on,  from  this  year  to  that.  Providentially,  most  of  the  translators  were 
already  in  situations,  and  with  regard  to  some  others,  we  shall  find 
Boys,  one  of  the  most  able  among  them  all,  if  not  the  most  diligent, 
eating  his  "  commons  ^*  first  at  one  College  table,  and  then  at  another, 
in  Cambridge,  during  the  entire  period  in  which  he  was  there  engaged. 

It  has  been  questioned  when  these  men  sat  down  to  their  work ;  whe- 
ther immediately,  or  not  till  1607 ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
commence  till  then,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  indeed  Anthony  Wood 
gives  1607,  as  the  termination  of  their  first  revision.  Livelie,afine  and 
ardent  scholar  answering  to  his  name,  would  certainly  not  delay ;''  and 
above  all,  the  original  proposer  of  the  work.  Dr.  Rainolds,  was  busy,  aa 
we  have  seen,  to  his  dying  day,  in  1607.  The  different  parties  might 
not  all  commence  at  the  same  moment,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New  before  them  all  along,  the  first  revision  of  the  Sacred  text,  by 
the  forty-seven,  occupied  about /owr  years  ;  the  second  examination  by 
twelve,  or  two  selected  out  of  each  company,  nine  months  more,  and  the 
sheets  passing  through  the  press,  other  two  years,  when  the  Bible  of  1611 
was  finished  and  first  issued. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  only  manuscript  memoir,  known  to  exist,  of  any  of  the  translators, 
which  affords  information  ;  though  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  we  are  now  to  be  furnished  with  evidence  in  proof,  that  no  money 
had  been  paid  to  the  forty-seven,  or  the  six  companies  when  working 
separately,  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  But  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  their  labours,  when  two  out  of  each  company,  or  twelve  in 
all,  were  selected,  and  met  in  London,  pecuniary  supply,  to  a  moderate 
extent,  had  become  necessary.  The  entire  Bible,  as  it  came  from  the 
forty-seven,  was  now  before  these  twelve  men,  who  met  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  were  thus  daily  occupied  in  their  second  revision  for  nine 
months  ;  or  thirty-nine  weeks.  They  were  paid  weekly,  though  certainly 
not  hy  his  Majesty,  nor  by  any  of  the  prelates  or  parties,  to  whom  he  had  so 
urgently  applied.  A  sum,  however,  of  more  than  ''  a  thousand  marks"  had 
been  at  last  required,  and  the  only  question  will  be,  from  whence  it  came. 

The  memoir  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that  of  John  Bois  or  Boys  al- 
ready mentioned.  Bom  at  Elmset,  near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  he  was  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father,  William  Boys,  rector  of 

18  Livelie  or  Lively,  the  Hebrew  profeasor,  liTing  contented  with  hit  stipend,  after  many 
troubles,  and  the  loss  of  bis  wife,  the  mother  of  a  numeroas  family,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
translators ;  and  taking  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  work,  he  was  well  provided  for  by  Barlow, 
not  King  James ;  bnt  in  May  1605  he  died  by  a  quinsey,  after  only  four  days*  illneas.  leaving 
eleven  orphans,  "  destitute  of  necessaries  for  their  maintenance,  bnt  only  such  as  God  and  good 
friends  should  provide."  See  his  funeral  sermon.  10th  May  ISOft,  by  Thomas  Playfere,  Lady 
Margaret's  professor  in  Cambridge.    Printed  by  Thomas  Legat ;  1611 . 
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West  Stow  in  that  county  ;  and  even  when  yet  a  boy,  his  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  was  remarkable,  being  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
fluency  in  the  original,  as  well  as  to  write  the  language  with  elegance. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  with  Greek  he  became  equally  familiar ;  and  for  ten  years  out  of 
the  twenty-two,  in  which  he  resided  in  that  College,  he  was  the  chief 
Ohreek  lecturer.  Voluntarily  he  read  a  lecture  in  the  same  language,  for 
some  years,  at  f<mr  in  the  morning,  attended  by  many  fellows,  among 
whom  was  the  well-known  Thomas  Gataker.  His  life,  at  once  curious 
and  interesting,  by  Br.  Anthony  Walker  of  St.  John's,  is  among  the  Har- 
leian  manuscripts,  preying  that  his  interest  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  conspicuous.'^ 

"  When  it  pleased  God,"  says  the  writer, « to  move  K.  James  to  that  excel- 
lent work,  the  translating  of  the  Bible  ;  when  the  translators  were  to  be  cho- 
sen for  Cambridge,  he  (Boys)  was  sent  for  thither  by  them,  therein  employed 
and  chosen  one  ;  some  University  men  thereat  repining,  (it  may  be  not  more 
able,  yet  more  ambitious  to  have  had  a  share  in  that  service,)  and  disdaining 
that  it  should  be  thought  that  they  needed  any  help  from  the  ooumhy;  forgetting 
that  Tally  was  the  same  at  Tosculum,  he  was  at  Rome." — "  All  the  time  he  was 
about  his  own  part,  his  diet  was  given  him  at  St.  John's,  where  he  abode  all 
the  week  till  Saturday  night,  and  then  went  home  to  discharge  his  cure,  (at 
Boxworth,  about  seven  miles  distant,)  returning  thence  on  Monday  morning." 
Not  yet  satisfied, — **  When  he  had  finished  his  own  part,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  him  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  he  undertook  a  tecond,  and  then  was  in 
<  commons '  at  another  college."  This  last  must  have  been  the  sacred  text 
itself,  frt>m  1  Chronicles  to  EkMdesiastes,  a  task  more  congenial  with  his  mind  as 
a  Christian.  The  representation  then  given  in  the  manuscript,  though  incor- 
rect as  to  the  number  of  revisors  and  their  paymaster,  we  first  give  entire — 

"  Four  years  he  spent  in  this  service,  at  the  end  whereof,  (the  whole  work 
being  finished,  and  three  copies  of  the  whole  Bible  being  sent  to  London,  one 
from  Cambridge,  a  second  from  Oxford,  and  a  third  from  Westminster,)  a  new 
choice  was  to  be  made  of  six  in  all,  two  out  of  each  company,  to  review  the 
whole  work,  and  extract  one  out  of  all  three,  to  be  committed  to  the  press.  For 
the  dispatch  of  this  business  Mr.  Downes  and  he,  out  of  the  Cambridge  com- 
pany, were  sent  for  up  to  London,  where  meeting  their  four  fellow-labourers, 
they  went  daily  to  Stationers*  Hall,  and  in  three  quarters  of  a  year  fulfilled 
their  task.  All  which  time  they  received  duly  thirty  shillings  each  of  them,  by 
the  week,  from  the  Company  of  Stationers  ;  though  bbfoer  they  hcui  nothing," 
but  (adds  the  other  manuscript)  **  the  self-rewarding  ingenious  industry.  Whilst 
they  were  employed  in  this  last  business,  he,  and  he  only,  took  notes  of  their 
prooeedings,  which  he  diligently  kept  to  his  dying  day."^^ 

The  expression  "  a  new  choice  was  made  of  six  in  all,  two  out  of  each 
company,'*  contradicts  itself.    There  were  six  companies,  and  there  must 

14  MS.  Harl.  70S3,  in  thirtj-eight  qnarto  pagM.  It  haa  be«o  onc«  printed  in  Peck'n  Dm.  Cq- 
rioMt,  from  a  copy  among  th«  Bakm  MSS. 

U  A  Tory  atrange  miatake  of  Lewis  haa  been  copied  bj  many  anthora  np  to  the  present  time. 
Speaking  of  the  reTiaora,  he  aaya~"  All  which  time  they  receired  thirty  pounds  each  of  thom» 
by  the  week  P  Thia  would  have  been  above  £7000»  had  there  been  only  aix.  but  aa  there  were 
twelTe,  £14,000  for  nine  montha*  work  t  The  nunnacript  b  quite  diatinct,  via.  30». 
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hare  been  two  out  of  each,  to  represent  the  part  translated.  The  mistake 
is  to  be  corrected,  as  akeady  hinted,  by  the  English  divines  sent  to  Dort 
in  1618.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  himself  one  of  the  trans- 
lators, and  in  giving  their  account  to  the  synod,  they  stated  that  twdve 
men  met  to  review,  and  correct  the  whole  work. 

Twelve  men  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  each,  was  equal  to 
^18  weekly,  and  for  the  thirty-nine  weeks,  £702  must  have  been  ex- 
pended :  but  with  regard  to  the  Paymasters  for  this  service,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  reader  is  already  fiilly  prepared  to  doubt,  if  not  deny  the 
strange  assertion,  that  this  could  have  come  from  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners. Lewis  has  remarked  that  it  ^  seems  a  confirmation  of  what  was 
before  observed,  that  the  proposal  of  raising  a  thousand  marks  on  the 
Bishops,  &c.,  was  refected  by  them."  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  the  game  played  with  the  Stationers'  Company  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  and  the  state  in  which  we  left  the  parties,  how  could  one 
feurthing  be  expected  from  that  Company  ?  They  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  affair,  from  first  to  last.  At  the  Hall,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, these  twelve  men  might  be  accommodated,  but  so  far  from  the  Com- 
pany having  any  concern  in  the  publication,  we  have  already  seen  the 
whole  fraternity  of  printers  and  booksellers  up  in  arms  against  the  ar- 
rangement by  a  monopoly. 

But  why  then  might  not  his  Majesty  be  supposed  to  defray  this  trifling 
amount  %  Because  that  when  only  such  a  sum  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning,  he  himself  informed  us,  it  was  "  not  convenient."  And  if  it 
was  not  so  then,  it  was  much  more  inconvenient  now.  As  a  source  of 
supply,  James  was  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  question  than  ever  before ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  actually  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  fuiher  con- 
cern in  the  whole  affair,  after  the  solitary  letter  in  1604,  and  a  slight  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  in  1606  ;  except  that  when  the  Bible  was  finished  at 
press,  he  must  have  given  his  sanction,  and  was  then  praised  to  the  skies. 
But  as  for  any  money  being  ever  paid  by  him  since  the  time  that  he  him- 
self last  spake,  one  glance  at  his  progress  will  amply  suffice. 

Parliament  having  been  opened  on  the  9th  of  November  1606,  the  chief  bnsi- 
neBs  of  the  session  was  the  voting  of  a  subsidy.  As  reported  to  the  House,  and 
recorded  on  the  journal  of  the  Commons,  the  debts  of  the  late  Queen  were 
£400,000,  and  £20,000  for  her  funeral.  The  eutnmce  of  James  with  his  family 
into  England,  and  lus  coronation,  had  cost  £30,000  ;  upon  ambassadors  and  their 
entertainment,  he  had  lavished  £40,000  ;  and  the  expenses  of  Ireland  had  been 
£850,000.  Thus  the  sum  to  be  reduced  was  £840,000  :  the  debts  of  Elizabeth, 
at  the  close  of  her  long  reign,  and  those  of  James's  first  three  years,  being  now 
precisely  of  equal  amount,  or  £420,000  each  !  By  this  time  his  Majesty  could 
neither  pay  his  household,  nor  decently  support  his  own  table.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Elarl  of  Dorset,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  his  Lord  Treasurer,  had  been 
stopped  on  the  street,  by  servants  of  tlie  household,  claiming  their  wages,  and 
the  purveyors  had  refused  farther  supplies.    Within  eighteen  months  after  this, 
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on  the  19th  of  April  1608,  ihe  aceompliahed  Sackvile,  Lord  Treamuer  Dorset, 
died  suddenly,  when  actually  sitting  at  the  Council  table  ;  and  being  succeeded 
by  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  not  only  found  an  exhausted  exchequer,  but 
Aat  the  King's  debts  had  now  risen  to  three  titMS  the  amount  already  stated. 
Amidst  all  this,  the  high  tone  of  James's  pretensions  remained  undiminished, 
though  the  steps  taken  by  him  for  supply,  without  application  to  Parliament, 
senred  to  disclose  still  fitrther  the  baseness  of  his  mind.  He  was  supporting 
the  hair-apparent,  partly  by  a  pension  from  the  States-General ;  for  a  certain 
amount,  he  had  sold  to  the  Dutch  a  license  to  fish  off  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  by  his  prerogatiTe  alone,  he  had  levied  duties  on  the  import  and 
export  of  goods  I  Salisbury  had  laboured  hard,  in  every  way,  to  reduce  his 
Royal  Master's  embarrassment ;  but  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1610  how 
stood  his  affiurs!  The  Lord  Treasurer  stated  to  the  House  that  the  King's  debts 
were  still  about  half  a  million  steriing,  while  his  ordinary  expenses  were  ex- 
ceeding his  income  by  £81,000  a-y ear :  but  after  all  that  his  great  purveyor 
could  say.  Parliament  voted  no  more  than  a  subsidy,  which  amounted  to  not  one- 
iixtk  part  of  the  needy  monarch's  demands.  ^  After  the  dissolution,"  says  Hal- 
bun,  «  James  attempted  as  usual  to  obtain  loans ;  but  the  merchants,  grown 
bolder  with  the  ^irit  of  the  times,  refused  him  the  accommodation.  He  then 
had  recourse  to  another  method  of  raising  money,  unprecedented,  I  believe,  be- 
fore his  reign,  though  long  practised  in  France,  the  sale  of  honours.  He  sold 
several  peerages  for  considerable  sums,  and  created  a  new  order  of  hereditary 
knights,  called  Baroneti,  who  paid  £1000  each  for  their  patents.  Two  hundred 
were  intended,  but  only  ninety-three  were  sold  for  six  years  to  come."  In  this 
race  of  royal  prodigality,  therefore,  we  need  to  run  no  farther,  for  by  this  time 
the  Bible  of  1611  had  been  published.  It  has  been  affirmed  of  James  that  he 
never  did  a  great  or  generous  action  throughout  the  course  of  his  reign  ;  but 
certainly,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  so  far  from  his  having  personally  con- 
tributed towards  the  undertaking,  it  will  be  well  if  he  ultimately  escape  from 
having  aetoally  reeeited  money  for  allowing  them  to  be  printed  ! 

Pecuniary  aid,  however,  it  is  certain,  had  been  required  ;  and  so  at  last 
after  receiying  no  such  assistance  firom  any  other  quarter,  we  must  turn 
to  the  patentee  and  inquire  how  he  had  been  proceeding  all  this  time. 
And  well  might  Barker  pay  whatever  was  required.  If  £700  had  already 
been  expended,  the  translation  had  still  to  be  superintended  through  the 
press ;  a  process  which  seems  to  have  involyed  much  more  expense,  as 
well  as  attention,  for  nearly  two  years  to  come,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  already  mentioned,  and  Thomas  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  underlings.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cost,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  one-£u:thing  contributed  from  any  quarter,  save  one. 

The  death  of  Christopher  Barker,  the  first  patentee,  at  the  age  of  70, 
in  November  1599,  we  have  already  noticed  ;  but  fully  ten  years  before, 
(8th  August  1589,)  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  second  patent,  or  the 
first  firom  Queen  Elizabeth  direct,  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  he 
had  retired  from  the  fatigue  of  business,  and  ever  after  printed  the  Scrip- 
tures by  deputies,  or  by  George  Bishop  and  Ralph  Newbery,  well-known 
printers  of  other  things.  The  son,  Robert,  pursuing  his  father  s  advan- 
tage, by  right  of  the  running  patent,  first  afiixed  his  name  to  the  Bible 
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of  1601 ;  and  by  the  time  that  James  ascended  the  throne,  he  comes  be- 
fore us  as  Robert  Barker,  Esq.  of  Southlej  or  Southlee  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  King,  however,  had  been  little  more  than  two  months  in  England, 
when  Barker  had  secured  from  him  a  special  license,  dated  the  19th  of 
July,  for  printing  all  the  statutes  during  his  life  :  and  in  two  months 
more  he  was  again  in  contact  with  his  Majesty.  On  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £300  paid  to  the  King,  and  an  an- 
nual rent  of  £20,  he  had  granted  him  the  manor  of  Upton  for  22  years ; 
but  raising  the  rent  to  ;£40  in  two  years  after.  Barker,  by  this  time, 
being  a  married  man,  had  a  family  growing  up.  His  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Day,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bilson,  now 
engaged  with  the  Bible,  had  died  in  1607,  leaving  him  at  least  four 
children,  Christopher,  B.obert,  Charles,  and  Matthew.  These,  the  grand- 
sons of  a  prelate,  were  a^  to  be  provided  for,  and  by  an  improvement  on 
the  method  by  which  Christopher  Barker  had  at  first  secured  a  patent  to 
his  only  son.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  considerable  amount  in  money  was 
demanded  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  superintendence  at 
press  of  the  new,  that  is,  oui  present  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  en- 
tire cost  was  defriiyed,  but  certainly  not  by  any  Bishop,  and  much  less 
by  King  James  himself. 

One  writer,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  here  comes  to 
our  aid.  Although  Robert  Barker  had  actually  been  fined  for  incor- 
rect printing,  in  1634,  this  writer  strangely  enough  argues  in  favour  of 
the  monopoly  ;  '^  lest  in  a  book  of  so  high  importance,  not  only  danger- 
ous errors,  but  even  pernicious  heresies  be  imprinted,  and  the  book  of 
life  be  imdecently  printed  in  letter  and  paper."  '^  And  forasmuch  as 
propriety  rightly  considered  is  a  legal  relation  of  any  one  to  a  temporal 
good ;  I  conceive  the  sole  printing  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  with 
power  of  restraint  in  others,  to  be  of  right  the  propriety  of  one  Matthew 
Barker,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  in  regard  that  his  father  paid 
for  the  amended  or  corrected  TransUuion  of  the  Bible  £3500 :  by  reason 
whereof  the  translated  copy  did  of  right  belong  to  him  and  his  assignes." 
Herbert,  accordingly,  ascribes  this  sum  to  the  expenses  of  "  making  the 
new  translation."^^ 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  payment,  immediately  after  Barker  had 
printed  the  Bible  of  1611,  we  find  him  on  the  10th  of  May  following, 
1612,  obtaining  from  the  King  a  patent  for  Christopher,  his  eldest  son,  to 
hold  the  same  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  with  an  additional 
proviso,  that  if  the  son  should  die  first,  his  heirs  were  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits, for  four  years  after  Robert  the  father's  death.^7    Within  five  years 


18  See  "A  briefe  Trefttise  concerninK  the  reguIatinR  of  Printing,  Hnmbly  sabmitted  to  the 
Parliament  of  England.    Bj  William  Ball,  Em).  London.    Printed  in  the  year  1651." 

>7  This,  by  mistake,  has  sometimes  been  placed  in  1G02,  when  Elisabeth  was  on  the  throne, 
and  in  1603,  only  throe  days  after  the  arrival  of  James  in  London. 
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after  this  the  son  died,  and  so  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  on 
the  11th  of  February  1616-17,  the  King  granted  the  same  patent  to 
Robert  the  second  son,  for  thirty  years,  to  commence  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Now  at  such  a  time,  it  might  be  fairly  questioned,  since 
James  was  haunted  by  poverty  to  the  day  of  his  death,  whether  these 
patents  were  granted  for  nothing  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  parallel  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.  is  more  complete.  But  be  this  as  it  might, 
the  Barkers,  resolving  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  longer  with  press- 
work,  had  on  the  20th  of  July  1627,  or  the  third  of  K.  Charles,  assigned 
their  rights  to  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill,  which  the  King  confirmed. 
Robert  Barker,  the  father,  was  however  still  alive ;  and  diJll  not  satisfied, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1635,  he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
same  patent  in  r^fwrnon  to  Charles  and  Matthew,  his  younger  sons,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  four  years  to  Christopher's  kein^  and  the  thirty  to 
Robert  their  brother  !^  Thus  the  interests  and  the  emoluments  of  this 
ime  family  are  seen  to  extend  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Elizabeth, 
through  the  successive  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  James  11.^ 
of  William  and  Mary,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  long  pe- 
riod of  132  years  !  From  1577  down  to  1709,  not  a  single  copy  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  had  issued  from  the  press,  in  which  this  family,  father,  son,  and 
grandsons,  had  not  a  personal  pecuniary  interest. 

In  all  this,  it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  that,  in  the  beginning, 
Christopher  Barker  did  nothing  more  than  secure  an  inheritance  to  him- 
self and  his  posterity,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  and  a  half ; 
though  at  this  distance  of  time,  no  one  who  considers  the  subject  would 
stand  up  to  justify  the  course,  whether  in  its  strange,  not  to  say  dis- 
honourable commencement,  or  its  as  strange  continuance.  But  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  a  family  of  three  generations,  so  aggrandised, 
presents  a  subject  of  grave  consideration.  They  were  the  mechanical 
agents  employed  in  issuing  out  to  their  coiintry,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  Sacred  Volume,  M«  hook  of  the  sotd,  intended  by  its  Divine 
Author  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  to  every  reader,  or  life 
that  shall  never  end.  In  the  days  of  health,  and  in  the  hurry  of  mer^ 
cantile  pursuit,  the  only  considerations  worth  notice  might  seem  to  be 
gain  and  successful  returns ;  but  in  a  course  such  as  this,  there  was  a 
personal  responsibility  involved,  of  no  ordinary  character.  Less  might 
have  been  said,  had  the  family  appeared  to  have  been  benefited  by  the 
volume  itself^  which  they  issued  so  long  ;  but  there  is  actually  nothing 
upon  record  to  encourage  any  such  hope.  On  the  contrary,  the  father 
of  these  four  sons  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  last  patent  for  his  youngest 
children  in  September  1635,  than,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  became 
seriously  involved  in  difiiculties,  not  indeed  specified,  but  he  landed  in 


*>  For  thia  rarenionary  paUnt,  Mr.  Ball  informk  ua  that  Matthew  Barker  had  paid  £Wi. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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prison.  After  be  had  been  tbere  more  than  six  years,  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  printing  having  been  appointed ;  on  the  7th  of  March  1642, 
the  Printers  of  London  presented  a  petition  before  it  "  for  the  better 
regulating  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  calling  in  of  four  several 
patents,  which  they  conceived  to  be  monopolies.'*  These  four  were  that 
granted  to  the  Barkers,  a  second  for  Law  books,  a  third  for  books  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  a  fourth  for  printing  all  broadsides.  The 
three  last  died  away,  but  the  first,  as  it  is  well  known,  survived  un- 
touched. When  first  incarcerated,  Robert  Barker  had  yet  ten  years  to 
live,  but  there  he  lived,  and  there  also  he  died!  "  These  are  to  certify, 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  Robert  Barker,  Esq.  was  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  bench,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber 1635,  and  died  in  the  prison  of  the  King's  bench  the  10th  of  January 
1645."^^  He  was  buried  in  two  days  after,  or  the  12th,  where,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  such  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  printed  the  first  edition 
of  our  present  version,  as  well  as  many  others  after  it.  He  must  be 
ranked  only  among  the  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
before  and  affcer  him. 

To  return  then  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally,  to  the  Bible 
of  1611 ;  after  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  the  Bishops,  nor  the 
Stationers^  Company,  had  afforded  any  pecuniary  aid,  we 
have  found  the  money  furnished,  and  very  properly,  by  the 
only  party  who  was  to  receive  the  profits.  The  honour  of 
payment  for  the  whole  concern,  so  often  ascribed  to  James 
the  First,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  from  him,  if  one  shred 
of  positive  evidence  can  be  produced;  but  this,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, lies  beyond  the  power  of  research.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, to  speak  correctly,  we  have  come  at  last,  not  to  an  affair 
of  government,  not  to  a  royal  undertaking  at  his  Majesty's  ex- 
pense^ according  to  the  popular  and  very  erroneous  historical 
fiction,  but  simply  to  a  transaction  in  the  course  of  business. 
If  we  inquire  for  any  single  royal  grant,  or  look  for  any  act 
of  personal  generosity,  we  search  in  vain.^ 


IB  Certified  by  Thomaa  Wi^R.  clerk  of  the  paper*  to  tbe  Marshal  of  the  King's  bench,  16  Jan. 
I679.    See  Ame$j  p.  368.    Smith's  Otfituarjf  by  Peck, 

BO  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  language  which  has  frequently  been  employed  in  our 
Courts  of  Law ;  where  it  seems  to  hare  been  taken  for  granted,  merely  as  a  matter  of  covrM, 
that  even  Henry  Vlll.  and,  abore  all,  James  I.  had  act«d  at  kings  in  this  matter;  but  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  to  nay  the  least,  the  terms  employed  both  at  the  Bar,  and  from  the  Bench, 
sound  the  more  extraordinary.  In  the  case  of  the  Stationers*  Company  against  Partridge,  the 
Crown's  ioU  right  to  publish  wom  founded  on  property.  Mr.  Salkeld,  in  arguing  for  the  defen- 
dant, after  denying  any  prerogative  in  the  Crown  over  the  press,  or  any  power  to  grant  any  ex- 
clusive privilege,  said—"  I  take  the  rule  in  all  these  cases  to  be,  that  where  the  Crown  bab  a 
property  or  right  of  copy,  the  king  may  grant  it.  The  crown  may  grant  the  sole  printing  of 
Bibles  in  the  English  translation,  because  it  was  made  at  the  King's  cbarpe.'*    "  The  King," 
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There  is,  however,  in  conclusion,  one  other  inquiry  to  be 
made;  and  this,  to  some  minds,  may  be  not  the  least  important. 
It  is  this.  By  whose  influence  or  authority  was  it,  that  our 
present  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume  came  to  be  read,  not  in 
England  alone,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  This  too,  is  a 
question  the  more  interesting  to  millions,  as  it  is  now  the  Bible 
of  so  many  distant  climes — read  not  only  in  the  Americas  and 
Canada,  but  in  all  the  wide-  spread  and  daily  extending  British 
colonies. 

The  reigning  King  had  indeed  signified  his  approbation  of 
the  undertaking,  and  when  the  Bible  was  published  it  bore  on 
its  title-page,  that  the  version  had  been  '*  newly  translated  out 
of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised,  by  his  Majesty^s  special  com- 
mandment.^ In  a  separate  line  below,  and  by  itself,  we  have 
these  words,  "  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches."  Now  as 
the  Book  never  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  never  to  any 
Convocation,  nor  as  far  as  it  is  known,  ever  to  the  Privy- 
Council  ;  James,  by  this  title-page,  was  simply  following,  or 
made  to  follow,  in  the  train  of  certain  previous  editions.  As  for 
Elizabeth,  his  immediate  predecessor,  we  have  already  seen, 
that  under  her  long  reign,  there  was  another  version,  beside 
the  Bishops^  and  that  the  former  enjoyed  the  decided  prepon- 
derance in  public  favour:  so,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  or  misapprehension,  in  regard  to 
the  influence  or  authority  by  which  our  present  Bible  came  to 
be  universally  received,  a  result  somewhat  similar  took  place. 

Thus,  for  seven  or  eight  years  afber  the  present  yersion  was  published, 


•aid  Lord  Chief  Jwtlc«  If  AKsriXLO,  on  anotber  oocaaion,  "  has  no  property  in  the  art  of  printing. 
The  King  has  no  authority  to  restrain  the  press.  The  King  cannot,  by  law.  grant  ao  exclasiTe 
prtrllege  to  print  any  book,  which  does  not  betong  to  kinueff.  The  copy  of  the  Hebrew  nble, 
the  Greek  Testament  or  the  Septoagint,  does  not  belong  to  the  King;  they  are  common.  Bat 
the  English  translation  he  bought,  therefore  it  has  been  concluded  to  be  his  property !  His 
wkole  right  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  propertp  in  the  copy  by  the  common  law  If*  In  a  fiHV 
oier  part  of  this  history  we  had  occasion  to  quote  the  language  of  Solicitor-Oeneral  Yoik,  in  the 
case  of  Boskettr.  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  who  absolutely  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
"  the  translatioo  of  the  great  English  Bible  under  Oraflon  was  performed  at  theKbtf^tejrpente,** 
meaning  Henry  VIII.,  "  ufhich  gave  him,  the  reigning  monarch,  another  Idnd  of  right ! !"  Both 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  the  reader  must  l>e  aware,  here  proceed  on  the  delicate  principle,  that 
the  King  never  diet ;  he  only  demiies^  and  so  the  right,  according  to  the  popular  fancy,  remained* 
It  is  certainly  passing  strange,  that  no  pleader  once  thought  of  denying  that  either  Monarch  erer 
paid  one  Earthing.  Going  into  his  proof,  he  might  have  followed  it  up  by  a  second,  that  after  all, 
owr  Terston  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  an  original  work.  In  point  of  fact,  howerer,  no  historical 
assumptions  seem  to  be  greater  than  these.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  only  look  at  certain  .fines 
imposed  by  Henry  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  these  patent*  granted  by  James,  as 
fiu-  as  eridence  goes,  it  rather  appears  that  both  their  Majesties  hara  been  brought  in  as  OBBToaa 
TO  THB  Book,  but  kbtbr  thk  Book  to  thbm. 
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we  find  Barker,  or  Norton  and  Bill,  still  printing  the  Geneva  Bible,  at 
least  in  ten  editions,  besides  four  of  the  New  Testament  separately*  The 
fact  is,  that  the  royal  patentee  went  on  to  print  both  yersions  to  the  year 
1617  or  1618.^^  After  that  the  Geneva  Bibles,  so  frequently  printed  in 
Holland,  were  imported  and  sold,  without  the  shadow  of  inhibition  during 
the  entire  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  longer  still.  As  for  Scotland, 
from,  whence  the  King  had  come,  that  Bible  continued  to  be  as  much 
used  there,  as  the  present  version,  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  James 
was  in  his  grave.  The  influence  or  authority  of  James,  therefore,  can- 
not once  be  mentioned,  when  accounting  for  ihejinal  result. 

The  Bible  was  indeed  first  published  in  1611,  and  being  still  farther 
corrected  in  1613  ;  but  did  James,  as  a  king,  take  one  step  to  enforce 
its  perusal  ?  Not  one  ;  a  fact  so  much  the  more  notable,  when  the  over- 
weening conceit  of  that  monarch,  and  the  high  terms  in  which  he  so  fire- 
quently  expressed  himself  as  to  his  prerogative,  are  remembered.  ''  We 
can  assign/'  says  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  ^  we 
can  assign  no  other  avihority  for  using  the  present  version  of  the  Bible, 
except  that  of  the  conference  at  Hampton  Oourt.^'^  But  that  conference 
has  been  already  described,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  actually 
amounted  to  no  authority  at  all  in  point  of  law  ;  James  was  not  then 
King  of  England  ;  though  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  conference  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  slightest  influence  in  recommending  the  version  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  However,  immediately  after  his  Majesty  had  been 
recognized  by  Parliament,  he  had  spoken  once,  as 'we  have  heard ;  and 
his  solitary  letter  we  have  given  at  length.  It  was  in  part  abortive,  and 
after  that,  it  seems,  he  must  speak  no  more  ;  a  circumstance  more  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  James  was  notoriously  so  fond  of  speaking  oflicially,  and 
especially  by  proclamations.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  his  reign,  he 
had  issued  at  least  a  round  dozen,  but  here  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  "  After  this  translation  was  published,"  says  one  writer,  ^^  the 
others  all  dropt  off  by  degrees,^  that  is,  in  about  forty  years,  "  and  this 
took  place  of  all,  though  I  don't  find  that  there  was  any  canon,  prodor 
TMxtion,  or  act  of  parliament,  to  enforce  the  use  of  it.*'^  "  The  present 
version,"  says  Dr.  Symonds, ''  appears  to  have  made  its  way,  without  the 
interposition  of  any  authority  whatsoever  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  traces  of  a  proclamation,  canon,  or  statute  published  to  enforce  the 
use  of  it." 

As  for  the  "  appointment/'  noted  on  the  title-page  merely,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  extended  no  farther  than  to  pMic  assemblies  of 
the  people,  here  indefinitely  enough  styled"  Churches ;"  and  taking  the 
translators  themselves  for  our  guide,  they,  in  their  dedication,  looked  no 


>i  We  suspect  there  maj  still  be  fonnd  a  later  date. 

««  The  Rer.  Dr.  Lee  in  1824.    Now  Principal  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Edinburgh. 

«3  Biblintheca  Lltcraria,  No.  ir.,  p.  22.    An.  1723. 
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&rther  than  England,  Now,  even  there,  while  there  had  been  a  pro- 
clamation and  canons  with  regard  to  Matthew's  and  Oranmer  s,  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  in  1638, 1671,  and  1603,  it  becomes  very  observable  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  ever  issued  as  to  our  present  yersion. 
It  is  true  that  in  yarious  "  Articles  of  Inquiry"  on  episcopal  visitation, 
in  succeeding  reigns,  such  a  question  as — "  Have  you  a  large  Bible  of 
the  last  translation  ?"  had  been  put  to  church-wardens.  Such  occasional 
inquiries  however,  proceeded,  in  all  cases,  simply  in  virtue  of  the  King's 
personal  authority  over  that  Church  of  which  he  was  recognized  as 
Head ;  and  they  amoimt  to  nothing,  as  soon  as  we  inquire  for  the  cause 
of  universal  usage,  whether  in  Scotland,  or  even  in  England  throughout. 

As  royal  authority,  therefore,  had  no  influence  in  accounting  for  the 
change,  one  circumstance,  far  more  tangible,  must  be  observed,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  special  notice.  Our  present  version,  on  the  whole,  was 
no  doubt  superior  to  its  predecessors,  but  then  besides,  it  had  one 
mighty  additional  advantage  in  its  favour.  It  was  vnthout  note  and  com- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  Qeneva  of  1560,  though  an  excellent  ver- 
sion, and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  well  worthy  of  another  fresh  edi- 
tion even  now,  had  been  almost  always  accompanied  with  these  appen- 
dages. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  notes,  no  intelligent  person  can 
speak  lightly  of  the  version  itself ;  but  these  notes  proved  the  dead  weight 
which  at  last  sunk  the  translation  into  an  oblivion  which,  but  for  them, 
the  version  might  have  longer  survived.  Thus  once  more,  or  from  Tyn- 
dale's  down  to  our  present  version,  was  Divine  providence  marking  out 
to  this  country  the  true  and  only  path  to  vmiversal  usage  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  whether  in  this  or  in  every  other  land.  It  was  the  BiHe,  btU  it 
must  he  wtthotU  note  and  comment. 

To  these  Geneva  notes  Archbishop  Laud  inherited  far  more  hatred 
than  James  had  ever  felt.  The  King  after  his  one  sally  at  the  confe- 
rence, seems  to  have  let  the  matter  alone ;  not  so  the  Prelate,  and  under 
his  sway  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  had  assumed  a  very  singular 
aspect.  He  comes  before  us  in  proof  of  the  impotence  of  royal  atUhority, 
and  even  of  the  royal  patent,  whether  for  correct  printing ,  or  supplying  the 
pMic  demand.  This  was  about  the  year  1632,  when  Laud,  and  very 
properly,  was  fining  his  Majesty^s  printer.  Barker,  for  incorrect  printing 
of  the  Bible  at  home.^     But,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  strangest 

M  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucaa,  King's  printers,  having  pnblisbed  a  Bible  tbis  year,  iu 
wbicb.  among  other  errata,  the  word  nol  wan  left  out  of  the  seventh  commandment,  the  impres- 
sion was  called  in,  and  the  printers  fined  £300,  not  £3000  as  sometimes  stated.  With  this 
money  a  fount  of  fair  Greek  types  was  provided.  Robert  Barker,  sen.,  did  not  die  till  IfM5,  and 
could  not  have  sank  into  prison  nnder  such  a  snm  as  this.  Indeed,  when  Charles  I.  referred  to 
the  amount,  thus  ho  expressed  himself,—"  And  oar  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said 
Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas,  our  patentees  for  printing,  or  those  which  either  now  are,  or 
shall  hereafter  succeed  them,  beina  great  gaineri  by  their  patent,  shall,  at  their  own  proper  cost 
and  charges  of  ink,  paper,  and  workmanship,  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  in  Greek,  or  Grevk 
and  Latin,  one  such  volume  in  a  year,  be  it  bigger  or  less,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Father  aforesaid, 
(Augustine  Lindsell,  bishop  of  Peterborough,)  or  our  servant,  Patrick  Young,  (King's  Librarian,) 
or  any  other  of  our  learned  subjectH,  shall  make  ready  for  the  press." 
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incoiiBistency,  he  was  labouring  with  all  his  might,  to  prevent  the  iinpor- 
tation  of  Bibles  printed  in  Holland,  chiefly  on  the  acknowledged  ground 
of  their  superior  excellence  in  eyerj  point  of  Tiew !  When  put  on  his 
iacitiXy  some  years  affcer,  and  called  to  account  for  many  other  things,  it 
was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  that ''  one  of  the  first  books  most 
strictly  prohibited  to  be  printed,  imported,  or  sold  by  this  Archbishop, 
was  the  English  Geneva  Bible,  with  marginal  notes  and  prefi^ces,  though 
printed  here  in  England,  not  only  without  the  least  restraint,  but  eum 
priviUgio  regies  Majestatu  during  all  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jcom^ 
their  reigns,  by  the  Queen^s  and  King^s  printers  ;  and  since  our  printers 
have  neglected  to  print  them,  for  fear  of  hindering  the  sale  of  the  last 
translation,  withotU  notes,  they  have  been  sold  without  any  contradiction 
till  this  Archbishop  began  to  domineer."  The  following  was  part  of  Laud's 
own  curious  reply,  meant  for  defence. 

«  The  restraint  was  not  for  the  notes  only ;  for  by  the  nuroeroos  oomiDg  over 
of  Bibles,  both  with  and  without  notes,  from  Amsterdam,  there  was  a  great  and 
just  fear  conceived,  that,  by  little  and  little,  printing  would  quite  be  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  books  that  came  thence,  were  better print,hetter  bonnd, 
better  paper,  and  for  all  the  charges  of  bringing,  told  better  cikeap  !  And  would 
any  man  buy  a  worse  Bible  dearer,  that  might  have  a  better  more  cheap  I  And 
to  preserve  printing  here  at  home,  as  well  as  the  notee^  was  the  cause  of  stricter 
looking  to  these  Bibles  !" 

To  this  the  Commons  replied, ''  That  the  English  Bible  with  the  Geneva 
notes  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  printed  and  reprinted  during  Queen  Eliza- 
betli  and  K.  James's  reigns  ;  and  in  the  15th  of  James,  (nay  the  sixteenth  t) 
there  was  an  impression  of  them  printed  here  by  the  King's  own  printer  ;  since 
which  time  the  new  tranelation,  without  notet,  being  vtott  tendible,  the  King's  prin- 
ters forbearing  to  print  them  for  their  private  lucre,  not  6y  nrtue  o/any  public  re- 
etraintf  the  Geneva  were  usuaUy  imported  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  publicly 
sold  without  any  inhibition  or  punishment,  till  this  Archbishop's  time,  who  made 
it  no  less  than  a  high  eomtnitsion  crime  to  vend,  bind,  or  import  them/' 

Thus  matters  had  gone  on  for  a  few  years  longer,  till  the 
last  official  interferences  with  our  present  version  of  the  Bible 
took  place.  They  become  more  worthy  of  regard,  not  only  as 
being  the  last ;  but  on  account  of  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  both  the  attempts. 

Under  the  gradual  disclosure  of  attested  facts,  in  regular 
succession  from  Henry  the  Eighth  down  to  this  period ;  while 
establishing  the  high  independence  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  dis- 
tinct undertaking,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  other  things ; 
the  present  history  may  seem  to  have  borne  hard  upon  some 
men  in  high  places ;  since  it  has  bereaved  the  reigning  prince, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  titled  advisers,  of  an  honour  and  influence 
which  have  too  often  been  falsely  ascribed  to  them.     But  in 
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never  soliciting  their  patronage,  and  in  no  vital  point  admit- 
ting of  their  control,  it  becomes  a  very  observable  circumstance, 
that,  at  this  crisis,  when  the  question  of  our  present  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  came  to  be  settled  Sot  two  centuries  to  come, 
the  history  will  effectually  redeem  itself  from  all  imputations 
as  to  anything  invidious  towards  the  Crown,  as  the  Crown. 
The  course  it  held  under  monarchical  government,  will  not 
change  when  this  is  ffone.  Let  executive  human  power  be 
held  by  whomsoever  it  might,  if  put  forth  here,  in  the  shape 
of  control,  it  cannot  be  allowed,  and  like  former  attempts,  it 
must  come  to  nothing.  The  proposal  may  be  hinted,  but  it 
will  die  away. 

It  happened  about  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Laud,  and 
four  after  that  of  Charles  the  First,  that  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  1 1th  of  January  1653, 
for  "  a  new  English  translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  origi- 
nal tongues.*^  Such  a  bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never 
before  been  laid  before  any  precious  Parliament  in  England. 
Once  upon  a  time  indeed,  under  Edward  VI.,  we  have  seen 
that  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  Senate  referring  simply  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  was  never  mentioned  a  second 
time,  or  heard  of  more ;  but  respecting  any  version,  or  revi- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  consent  of  Convocation  had  ne^oer 
been  deemed  necessary,  so  that  of  Parliament  had  neter  been 
consulted.  At  a  period,  therefore,  when  there  was  no  King 
upon  the  throne,  no  Primate  in  existence,  nor  any  House  of 
Lords,  such  a  proposed  Bill  excites  special  notice ;  while  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  official  power  to  interfere,  it  becomes 
the  more  striking,  as  being  of  a  new  character.  The  Bill  was 
once  mentioned,  and  only  once ;  but  the  Parliament  of  the 
Lord-Brethren  must  no  more  invade  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  cause,  than  the  parliament  of  royaJty  ;  nor  must  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  be  flattered,  any  more  than  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince.  This  Parliament  had  already  sat 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  retaining  the  supreme  authority 
in  their  hands,  so  that  this  Bill  sunk  into  oblivion  by  the 
well-known  dissolution  of  the  House  soon  after.  On  the  20th 
of  April,  Cromwell,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  officers  and 
several  hundred  men,  repaired  to  the  Parliament,  and  after 
hearing  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  form  of  their  own  dissolution,  he  rose  and  peremptorily 
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settled  it.  In  the  way  which  has  been  so  often  described,  he 
upbraided  certain  members,  dissolved  the  House,  ordering  the 
members  to  disperse,  the  mace  to  be  taken  away,  and  carrying 
the  keys  of  the  House  with  him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  he  also  dissolved  the  Council  of  State. 

But  though  Parliament  under  any  regime  must  not  interfere,  there 
was  nothing  to  preyent  individuals  as  such,  from  prosecuting  any  enter' 
prize  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the 
incident  just  mentioned  becomes  far  more  obserrable  from  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  certain  individuals  moved  by  ardent 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  sacred  literature,  with  great  zeal  had  already 
embarked  in  an  undertaking  of  the  noblest  character,  involving  great 
expense.  We  refer  to  the  London  Polyglot  Bible,  by  fiur  the  most  im- 
portant biblical  work  ever  issued  from  the  British  press,  which  has  ren- 
dered immense  service  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
conferred  imperishable  honour  on  its  projectors  and  its  editor,  Brian 
Walton.** 

Three  works  of  the  same  nature  had  been  previously  published  on  the 
Continent.  The  Oomplutensian  Polyglot  of  1517,  at  the  charge  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes — The  Antwerp  in  1572,  by  Arias  Montanus,  at  the  charges 
of  the  King  of  Spain — ^The  Parisian  in  1645,  by  Michael  le  Jay,  by 
authority  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  All  these  were  by  dis- 
ciples of  the  old  learning,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  or  Cardinal 
patronage  ;  but  the  London  Polyglot,  by  disciples  of  the  new,  originated 
with  the  people  themselves,  and  by  them  it  was  triumphantly  cairied 
through.  In  1652,  it  was  first  started ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July  the 
Council  of  State  had  indeed  signified  their  approbation,  and  allowance 
of  the  work  ;  but  that  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent  adrift 
by  Cromwell,  a  circumstance,  in  reference  to  the  Polyglot,  of  no  moment 
whatever,  as  the  event  will  prove.* 

A  prospectus  and  proposals  being  printed,  they  had  said — **  Whereas 
the  former  editions,  though  less  perfect  than  that  proposed,  and  not  so 
fit  for  use,  have  been  printed  at  the  public  charge  of  Fririces  and  great 
persons,  and  the  charge  of  this  work  will  exceed  the  ability  of  an  ordin- 
ary person,  whereupon  divers  persons  of  worth  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  join  in  the  charge  of  the  impression  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
others,  who  wish  well  to  learning  and  religion,  will  assist — and  whatso- 


*A  Nine  langnages  are  nsed  in  tbii  Bible,  Hebrew,  Chaldttt  SamaHtaHt  Oreek,  Syriae,  Arabic, 
Kfkiopic,  Persic,  and  Latin  ;  thongh  by  no  means  thronghont  The  Pentateuch  is  in  etgkt^  the 
Psalms  in  teten,  other  parts  in  six,  the  New  Testament  in^tv,  and  Esther  in  two.  The  Ethiopic 
is  nsed  in  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament,  bnt  not  in  the  Pentateuch. 

M  When  the  approbation  was  signified,  some  hope  was  entertained  that  they  wonld  rote 
£1001)  to  encourage  the  work  ;  bnt  they  certainly  never  did  vote  one  farthing,  nor  was  it  wanted, 
as  we  shall  see  presently. 
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ever  monies  shall  be  raised,  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  William 
Humble,  Esq.  treasurer,  for  this  purpose."  Here  then  was  one  of  the 
finest  tests  for  proying,  to  what  extent  seal  for  such  learning  existed  in 
the  country,  or  deep  interest  in  the  Original  Scriptures.  There  was  no 
parade,  nor  one  sounding  title  to  usher  in  the  day,  but  with  HwmlU  for 
a  treasurer,  let  us  see  how  the  design  proceeded.  ''  The  work,"  said 
they,  "  will  not  be  begun,  till  there  be  enough  to  finish  the  first  yolume 
containing  the  Pentateuch,  vis.  about  £1500 ;  nor  the  other  volumes 
till  a  proportional  sum  for  each  be  brought  in,  yiz.  about  £1200.**  As 
there  were  to  be  six  volumes  in  all,  it  was  then  supposed  that  at  the 
least  £7500  would  be  required,  and  the  whole  to  be  thus  published 
by  subscription,  if  there  was  encouragement.  Those  that  advanced 
ten  pounds,  were  to  have  one  copy,  or  six  copies  for  £50,  and  so  for 
any  greater  sum,  to  be  paid  by  instalments — ^And  what  was  the  re- 
sult 1  Why  that  just  before  the  English  Bible  had  been  once  hinted  at 
in  Parliament,  where  however  it  must  not  be  touched ;  or  by  the  end  of 
that  year  (1552)  in  which  the  subject  was  broached,  nearly  four  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  subscribed,  and  in  only  four  months  after,  or  by 
the  4th  of  May  1653,  the  subscriptions  to  the  work  had  not  only  risen  to 
fune  thousand  pounds,  but  according  to  Walton's  own  words,  much 
more  was  likely  to  be  added  !  This  noble  undertaking  then  commenced 
at  press  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  first  volume  was  delivering 
to  the  subscribers  in  September  following.  The  second  volume  was 
finished  in  July  1655,  the  third  in  July  1656,  and  the  three  last  volumes 
by  the  end  of  1657.  Two  presses  were  engaged  from  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  more,  but  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  only  /<mr  years ; 
while  the  Parisian  Polyglot  had  been  sevenUen  years  in  the  press.^ 

Thus  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  pub- 
lished, and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind,  was  prepared 
and  published  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  proposal  was  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  they  answered  in  a  style  worthy  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite. 
Above  fifty  eminent  individuals,  though  of  different  sentiments,  have 
been  mentioned  by  name,  as,  with  one  consent,  deeply  interested  in  the 
stupendous  undertaking ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  among 
the  innumerable  works  since  published  by  subscription  in  this  kingdom, 
correctly  speaking,  this  must  ever  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The 
London  Polyglot  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  superior  to  all  its  pre- 
decessors, and  thtu  executed,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  history 
of  the  English  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  jast  at  the  time  that  the  London  press  was  occupied 
with  the  last  volumes  of  Walton'^s  Polyglot,  that  the  final 
attempt  to  interfere  with  our  present  version  occurred.    Wal- 


97  Todd»  Life  of  Walton. 
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ton  and  a  few  others  appear  as  though  they  were  about  to 
reconsider  it ;  that  is,  they  were  deputed  to  do  so,  but  as  they 
come  before  us  under  the  orders  of  a  parliamentary  sub-com- 
mittee, they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed.  The  existing  par- 
liament had  been  summoned  by  Cromwell,  as  the  Lord-Pro- 
tector, to  represent  England^  Scotlatid^  and  Ireland.  They 
had  chosen  what  they  were  pleased  to  style  "  The  grand  com- 
mittee for  Religion,'*'  but  whatever  else  they  had  done,  or  did 
after,  they  must  not  interfere  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures. 
This  Gommitttee  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord  Commis- 
sioner Whitlock,  who  has  himself  recorded  their  fruitless 
attempt  in  the  following  words  : — 

<<  Jan.  16,  1656/'  (that  is  1657)  **  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  a  sub  com- 
mittee to  send  for  and  advise  with  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Castell,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  such  others,  as  they  shaU  think  fit ;  and 
to  consider  of  the  Translations  and  impressions  of  the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their 
opinions  therein  to  this  committee  ;  and  that  it  be  specially  commended  to  tbe 
Lord  Commissioner  Whitlock  to  take  care  of  this  business." 

This  Committee  accordingly  often  met,  from  this  date  to 
November  following,  when  they  gave  in  a  Report.  They 
might  say  what  they  pleased,  as  to  any  existing  impressions 
of  the  Bible,  but,  as  an  official  body,  they  must  not  touch 
with  the  Translation  itself.  Accordingly  they  had  occasion 
to  reprobate  the  incorrectness  of  certain  editions,  but  particu- 
larly one,  printed  by  John  Field  for  the  Barkers,  in  1653,  or 
twenty  years  after  their  father  had  been  fined  under  Charles, 
for  the  same  crime.  As  for  the  Translation  itself,  they  made 
several  remarks  upon  some  mistakes ;  while  they  agreed,  that, 
as  a  whole,  it  was  '*  tJte  best  of  any  translation  in  the  World.'*'' 
In  this  testimony  Walton,  Castell,  Pocock,  Seldon,  and  others 
concurred ;  but  with  an  eye  on  all  the  past,  the  reader  may 
anticipate,  that  official  authority,  of  course^  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  proceed  any  farther. 

Parliament  was  soon  dissolved,  and  from  about  this  period 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  that  i^ersion  of  the  Bible^ 
which  has  been  read  and  revered  ever  since^  may  be  considered  as 
having  taken  place.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  season 
of  this  very  important  national  occurrence ;  but  of  this,  we 
must  refrain  from  taking  any  farther  notice,  till  the  History 
of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  be  brought  down  to  the  same  period. 
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BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  BCOTLAND  DURINQ  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES — THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  BEFORE  THE  SACRED 
SCRIPTURES  IN  PRINT  WERE  FIRST  IMPORTED. 

Before  the  Sacred  yolame  in  our  yernacolar  tongue,  and  in  a 
printed  form,  was  broaght  into  England  itself,  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  two  preceding  centuries ;  and  it  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  were  we  not  now  to  glance,  how- 
ever briefly,  at  the  same  period. 

The  early  connexion  of  Scotland  with  France,  is  distinguished  by 
the  institution  of  the  Scots  College,  or  "  S^minaire  des  Ecossais" 
in  Paris,  founded  in  1325,  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray  ;^  and  in  the 
revival  of  literature  during  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  it  was, 
individual  natives  of  Scotland  must  have  taken  an  interest,  if  one 
of  her  sons  may  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  furnishing  a  poetical 
historian,  contemporary  with  Wicklifle  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  an 
Englishman,  even  Wharton,  has  told  us,  that  he  '^adorned  the 
English  language  by  a  strain  of  versification,  expression,  and  poeti- 
cal imagery,  far  superior  to  the  age ;"  Caledonia  had  so  hx  already 
proved  herself  to  be  no  unmeet  "  nurse  for  a  poetic  child."  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  '^  The  Bruce  " — ^a  sootkfiut  history  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Robert  the  First ;  for,  independently  of  its  poetical  merits, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  book  of  good  authority.  "Barbour," 
says  Dr.  Irving,  "  was  evidently  skilled  in  such  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  were  then  cultivated ;  and  his  learning  was  so  well  rdgu- 


1  This  was  Ofirtd  Moray,  whoso  exertfona  were  sanctioned  by  Charles  IV.  of  Prance ;  bnt 
dying  eoon  after,  his  raccessur,  John  Pilmore  of  Dundee,  toolc  great  care  to  finiah  what  Moray 
had  begnn.— XWfA. 
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lated,  as  to  conduce  to  the  improyement  of  his  mind :  the  liberality 
of  his  views,  and  the  hamanitj  of  his  sentiments,  appear  occasion- 
ally to  have  been  nnconfined  by  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  own 
age."  His  apostrophe  to  Freedom,  like  the  earliest  lark  of  the 
morning,  though  hailing  a  day  which  he  could  not  anticipate,  has 
been  quoted  with  admiration  in  his  own  country,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  yeara 

Ah  !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing  ! — 
Though  he  that  aye  has  lived  free 
May  not  know  well  the  property. 

This  work,  finished  about  the  year  1375,  was  written  while  Wick- 
lifie  was  yet  busy  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  we 
notice  them  together,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  as 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Scotish  and 
English  writers  of  this  period,  so  the  prose  of  Wickliffe  must  have 
been  as  intelligible  in  North  Britain,  as  the  poetry  of  Barbour  in  the 
south.  '^The  obscure  and  capricious  spelling,"  it  has  been  said, 
may,  perhaps,  deter  some  readers  from  a  perusal  of  ''  The  Bruce/' 
(a  supposition  equally  applicable  to  Wickliffe ;)  "  but  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  Barbour,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gower  and 
Chaucer,  is  more  intelligible  to  a  modem  reader,  than  either  of  these 
English  writers."  Nor  was  the  language  unfelt  by  those  who  first 
read  it.  On  the  contrary,  so  highly  was  the  work  appreciated, 
that,  by  Robert  II.,  the  author  had  a  pension  assigned  to  him, 
which  was  punctually  paid  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1395. 

Seventeen  years,  however,  before  that  event,  this  man,  along  with 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  had  taken  part  in  that  great  controversy, 
which  agitated  all  Europe,  when  Scotland  and  England  became 
divided  in  opinion,  and  on  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
Pontificate  itself.  To  this  subject,  reference  has  already  been  made, 
in  our  introduction  to  the  first  volume ;  but  to  understand  it  now, 
so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  we  know  not  of  a  shorter  method, 
than  that  of  exhibiting  the  two  countries  in  the  position  which  they 
respectively  occupied  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

SNOLI8H  PONTIPF.  CH08BN.  DBPOSBD.  RB8IUNBD.  DIBD.  8COTI8H  PONTIPF.     CRO»BN.   lUMO, 

Urban  VI.  1378.  •••  ••  1389.          Clement  VII.           137a        13M. 

Bonifece  IX.  1389.  •     -  •••  1404.          Benedict  XIII.         13M.       1484. 

Innocent  VII.  1404.  -  --               •••  1406. 

Gregory  XII.  140QL  1400.  141&  1417. 

Alexander  V.  1400.  ••••  ••  •  1410. 

John  XXII.  1410.  .••  1415.  1410. 

IVie  Chair  now  vacant,  two  jeara  and  five  months. 

Martin  V.  1417.  •  ••               ••  1431.          Clement  VIII.         1424.       1480. 

Thus  strikingly  had  Providence  shed  confusion  into  the  counsels  of 
Rome ;  and  throughout  the  whole  period,  there  must  have  been  a 
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degree  of  mental  agitation,  such  as  the  entire  island  had  not  expe* 
rienced  for  manj  a  daj,  if^  indeed^  ever  before.  Daring  all  these 
years,  England  had  been  bowing  to  seven  different  Pontiffs  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  six  of  these  Scotland  would  never  acknowledge.  On 
the  contrary,  she  abode  by  Clement  and  Benedict,  two  different 
men ;  and  yet  it  was  at  one  of  the  most  perplexing  moments  of  this 
schism,  or  in  1411,  that  the  first  University  in  Scotland  was  founded 
at  St.  Andrews.*  Then,  there  were  three  rivals  before  the  world ; 
Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John ;  and  the  grand  question  of  the  day 
was,  which  was  the  true  Pontiff.  Two  years  before  this,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  by  way  of  allaying  all  strife,  had  increased  the  confu- 
sion, by  deposing  Benedict,  the  Scotish,  and  Gregory,  the  English 
Pontiff;  leaving  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  their  choice 
of  Alexander  Y.,  a  poor  feeble  character.  England  acquiesced,  but 
Scotland  had  taken  her  ground,  and  was  never  to  be  moved ;  though 
her  Monarch,  James  I.,  was  then  a  captive  in  England,  unright- 
eously detained.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  came  to  be  founded,  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  Bishop, 
who  must  have  not  fewer  than  six  bulls  to  confirm  the  appointment, 
obtained  them  from  Benedict,  dated  at  Paniscola  in  Arragon,  25th 
August  1412.'  Thus  the  first  school  of  learning  in  Scotland 
received  its  authority  from  Peter  de  Luna,  then  in  his  80th  year, 
but  a  deposed  Pontiff;  while  two  other  men  besides  himself,  Gre- 
gory and  John,  were  fighting  for  the  same  chair. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  college  established  in  Scotland  under  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  breach  as  to  Rome  once  more  healed,  the 
delusive  idea,  that  the  promotion  of  such  literature  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  prolongation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  had  taken 
full  possession  of  different  Pontiffs,  and  especially  of  Nicholas  V. 
By  his  authority,  therefore,  and  while  they, were  running  riot  at 
Rome,  in  keeping  their  noted  Jubilee  of  1450,  the  University  of 
Glasgow  was  founded ;  a  place  then  containing  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  or  not  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part  of 
its  present  population.^  A  second  college  at  St.  Andrews,  St.  Sal- 
vator's,  followed  in  1455,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1494-5. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  before  the  learning  or 
philosophy  of  Greece  had  reached  either  country,  what  was  called 
scholastic  erudition  was  first  permitted  to  put  forth  its  powers,  and 
prove  to  posterity  its  utter  impotence  for  doing  good.     The  human 


'  From  Clement  Vll.  also,  in  1385,  Walter  Trail,  the  predecessor  of  the  reigning  bishop,  had 
racelTed  the  See  of  St.  Andrews,  and  by  hU  authority  alone,  without  election. 
•  There  was  nu  Primate  or  Archbbhop  here  till  the  year  1408.  nor  at  Glasgow  till  148a 
<  Parliamentary  Report  of  1832,  pp.  213,  226.    In  Mary's  reign,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
alter,  Glasgow,  at  the  taxation  of  the  royal  buighs  of  Scotland,  rated  only  as  the  Oetenth. 
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mind,  liowever,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  was  evi- 
dently waking  up ;  though  in  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
only  the  first  efforts  of  "  the  old  learning,"  to  prevent  ike  slightest 
innovation,  or  the  introduction  of  a  better  day.  They  were  so  many 
feeble  attempts,  akin  to  the  grand  exploit  of  Wolsey  at  Oxford,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century."  Henry  Wardlaw  had  been  to 
Avignon,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  Benedict.  As  it  was  from 
him  he  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrews, 
from  him  he  returned  as  his  Legate  for  Scotland,  with  full  powers. 
This  was  in  1404,  or  the  same  year  in  which  James  the  First,  then 
on  his  way  to  France,  was  seized  by  Henry  IV.  of  England ;  so 
that  for  twenty  years  Wardlaw  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  own 
plans.  The  University  was  concocted  in  union  with  Benedict,  and 
when  first  set  on  foot,  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  learned  men, 
who  gratuitously  afforded  their  services  as  professors,  rather  than 
from  any  stipendiary  patronage  either  of  a  public  or  private  charac- 
ter. For  above  sixty  years  the  professors  had  no  fixed  salaries,  and 
the  students  paid  no  fees,  so  that  we  have  before  us  rather  a  nur- 
sery in  favour  of  existing  opinions,  than  a  school  of  learning,  in- 
tended for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Thus,  on  the 
release  of  James  in  1424,  so  far  from  any  improvement  in  morals, 
to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  king  had  to 
labour  in  establishing  schools,  such  as  should  be  available  to  all 
ranks,  as  well  as  not  hold  the  sword  in  vain.  In  short,  it  turned 
out,  that  the  Legate  of  Benedict,  though  proverbially  a  hospitable 
man,  was  a  far  greater  enemy  to  what  he  deemed  heresy,  than  to 
open  immorality ;  and  the  first  bloodshed  in  Scotland  for  opinions 
held,  was  shed  not  only  under  his  sway,  but  in  the  city  where  he 
had  founded  his  University.  Two  men  are  well  known  to  have  suf- 
fered by  his  authority ;  and  as  neither  of  these  were  natives  of  Scot- 
land, it  only  shews  what  a  dread  was  felt,  lest  one  ray  of  light  from 
abroad  should  disturb  the  surrounding  gloom,  or  exbting  authority. 
John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  was  condemned  in  1408  ;  and  in  1432, 
Paul  Craw  or  Crawar,  a  native  of  Germany  or  Bohemia,  but  cer- 
tainly a  disciple  of  Huss ;  both  being  burnt  to  ashes,  as  the  punish- 
ment then  affixed  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  death 
of  this  Bohemian,  who  is  described,  by  one  annalist,  as  having  ^^  first 
displayed  the  bright  beams  of  the  Gospel  in  St.  Andrews,"  must 
have  been  regarded  at  the  moment  as  a  great  achievement,  since  it 


s  The  diKomfiture  of  Woliej't  attempt,  m  we  hare  already  witnessed,  was  the  fini  tigaal 
triamph  of  "  the  new  learning"  in  England ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  how  it  fared  witk  tlie 
Metropolitan  City  of  Scotland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  its  Archbishop  on  the  other,  as  weU 
as  with  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  royalty. 
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stands  even  now  in  strange  association  with  the  venerable  remains 
of  Melrose  Abbey.  Very  soon  after,  that  Monastery  was  given  in 
reward,  to  an  abbot  who  had  acted  as  the  chief  persecutor !  *^  This 
year/'  1483,  says  Sir  James  Balfour,  ^Uhe  king,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  clergy,  bnt  especially  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  bestowed  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  npon  a  lubberly  monk 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  named  John  Fogo,  who  had  written  a  blas- 
phemous pamphlet  against  Paul  Craw's  heresy." 

The  reign  of  superstition  continued  to  maintain  its  supremacy ; 
but  though  the  progress  of  knowledge  was  slow,  the  efforts  of 
genius  in  certain  directions,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  of  the  next,  were  not  to  be  repressed. 
The  names  of  William  Dunbar  and  Gavin  Douglas,  of  Kennedy 
and  Henryson,  of  John  Mair,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  others,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  of  Scotland  taking  no  inferior  place  in  the 
rising  dawn  of  literature.  Dunbar  has  been  frequently  styled,  the 
Scotish  Chancer ;  and  Douglas  was  the  first  translator  of  a  Roman 
classic  into  the  English  language ;  his  own  original  poetry  prefixed 
to  the  different  books  of  the  ^neid,  having  received  the  warmest 
praise  of  the  present  day. 

Still,  however,  the  highest,  or  the  eternal  interests  of  the  people  were 
neglected,  nay,  untouched,  except  it  were  by  fragments  of  Wickliffe's 
tra^islation  in  manuscript.  In  England,  we  have  seen  that  certain 
small  circles,  or  groups,  were  in  possession  of  these,  and  were  read- 
ing them  with  the  keenest  interest ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, even  as  to  Scotland,  that  Wickliffe  had  translated  in  vain, 
more  especially  as  his  language  was  equally  intelligible  with  that  of 
Barbour  or  Dunbar.  Indeed,  very  soon  idfter  his  death,  Wickliffe  s 
writings  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Scotchmen.*  Resby, 
already  mentioned,  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  travelled  down  to  the  north.  As  early  as  1402,  Walter 
Skirlaw,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  writing  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  three  ecclesiastics,  presumed  to  be  fled  into  the  north,  who 
had  been  accused  of  ^'  unsoundness  in  the  faith  f  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  or  in  1494,  it  is  well  known,  that  from  twenty 
to  thirty  individuals,  of  good  fsunily,  chiefly  resident  in  Ayrshire, 
were  called  before  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  for  certain  ''  new 
opinions,"  and  were  reprimanded.     George  Campbell  of  Cesnock, 


<  Bobertna  Hamiltonns,  natione  Scotns,  frater  ordini*  Pradicatoram.  Scripsit,  Summam 
totius  Tkeologke.  Lectionis  tekoUutieas.  Contra  fFickkvittat,  Clarnit,  an.  1990.  MS.  Hattow, 
Tanner, 

7  Cartnlariuro  de  Knlchon.  MS.  in  the  Adrocatct'  Librnry,  Edinburj^b. 
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Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  John  Campbell  of  Newmilns,  ancestor 
of  the  fiunily  of  Loudon,  Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemmet,  with  the 
Ladies  of  Stair  and  PokeUie,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
among  the  number. 

Onr  information  in  regard  to  the  yemacnlar  Scriptures  themselves, 
has  hitherto,  it  is  granted,  been  yague  and  indistinct.  The  families 
of  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  and  of  Gordon  of  Earlston  have  been  said  to 
have  possessed  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  thus  earljr,  in  manu- 
script. The  first  instance,  however,  and  on  good  grounds,  has  been 
questioned,  if  the  manuscript  in  the  Auchinleck  Library  be  the 
book  referred  to ;  and  the  second  requires  still  farther  proof.  But 
that  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue^  in  manuscript, 
was  in  existence,  and  in  the  best  use,  under  the  reign  of  James  lY., 
we  are  now  able  to  give  one  veritable  proof,  though  never  before  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader.  It  must  be  still  more  interesting,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  bom  in  the  year 
1 500,  who  long  before  this  ought  to  have  been  better  known,  and  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more,  after  that  the  New  Testament  in  print 
had  been  imported  and  read.  Arguing  in  favour  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  families  at  home,  and  addressing  James 
V.  in  the  year  1534,  he  says — 

'^  I  will  now  add  the  decisions  of  princes,  and  that  I  may  omit 
others,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  domestic  example.  I  remember  the 
most  excellent  King,  your  Father,  a  very  brave  prince,  by  a  re- 
markable testimony,  approved  of  this  domestic  practice.  There  waa 
in  your  kingdom  a  man,  not  only  of  rank,  but  also  distinguished  for 
his  exalted  piety,  John  Campbell,  {Dominus  Sesnoceneis,)  Laird  of 
Cesnock.  His  house  might  have  been  an  example  of  Christian  in- 
struction. For  he  had  a  priest  at  home,  who  read  to  him  and  his 
family,  the  New  Testainent  in  their  vernacular  language  ;  and  the 
morals,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  corresponded  with  the  glad 
tidings.  He  also  assisted  the  poor  in  all  kind  offices,  and  although 
he  had  learned  from  the  Gospel  that  superstition  and  hypocrisy  are 
displeasing  to  God  ;  that  he  might  not  seem  partial  to  any  rank,  he 
was  wont  to  receive  also  the  monks  into  his  hospitable  abode. 
There,  when  he  at  times  would  familiarly  converse  with  his  guests 
upon  Christian  doctrine,  certain  hypocrites,  as  it  happened,  under- 
stood that  he  attacked  some  of  their  superstitions.  At  last,  his  mind 
having  been  often  sounded,  the  monks  violating  the  law  of  hospita- 
lity, and,  as  it  is  said,  "  passing  by  the  eating-table  and  the  salt," 
they  carried  his  name  to  the  Bishop,  and  accuse  him  of  heresy.'   In 


8  He  quote*  the  proverb  to  the  King  in  Oreek. 
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that  suit,  when,  after  long  disputation^  it  appeared,  that  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  Campbell  appealed  to  the 
King.  Although  the  monks  were  grievously  offended  that  the  King 
should  call  the  cause  before  himself,  still  he  thought  it  belonged  to 
his  good  faith  and  humanity,  that,  to  good  and  noble  men,  he  should 
not  fail  to  do  his  duty.  He  therefore  graciously  heard  the  cause  on 
both  sides ;  and  when  the  husband,  from  natural  reserve,  and  not  a 
little  agitated  by  fear  of  the  monks,  answered  with  modesty,  the 
King  commanded  the  wife  to  plead  the  cause.  She  then,  quoting 
the  Scriptures,  refuted  the  charges  brought  against  them,  so  distinct- 
ly and  wisely,  that  the  King  not  only  acquitted  the  defendants, 
Campbell,  with  his  wife  and  the  priest ;  but  also  rising  up,  he  ca- 
ressed the  woman,  and  extolled  her  diligence  in  Christian  doctrine. 
Having  severely  reproved  the  monks,  he  threatened,  that  if  ever  after 
they  created  trouble  of  this  sort,  to  such  honourable  and  innocent 
persons,  he  would  punish  them  severely.  To  Campbell  himself,  in- 
deed, he  presented  certain  viUages,  that  there  might  remain  an  hon- 
ourable token  of  his  decision,  and  of  his  good- will  towards  him ;  lest 
there  should  be  supposed  to  lurk  in  his  (the  Swing's)  mind  any  suspi- 
cion against  Campbell,  because  of  the  accusation  of  the  monks."^ 

This  incident  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  occurrence  in 
1494,  where  Beid  of  Barskimming  was  the  chief  speaker.  Besides, 
we  know  that  John  Campbell  of  Cesnock  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  George,  already  mentioned.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
son  worthy  of  his  father,  and  as  the  King  here  referred  to,  James 
lY.,  fell  at  Flodden  in  1513,  the  occurrence  must  have  taken  place 
at  least  thirteen  years  before  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  could 
have  arrived  in  Scotland,  but  most  probably  still  earlier.  At  all 
events,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  appropriate  introductions  to  the  fol- 
lowinghistory ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  adduce  an  incident  of  deeper 
interest  before  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  print,  was  im- 
ported into  England  itself.'^ 


'  "  Alezandri  Alesii  Sootti  Besponiio  ad  Cochlei  calTmniaa.**    1534. 

>o  This  story  is  looaely  referred  to  in  a  rare  poem  by  John  Daridson,  Minister  of  Libberton, 
afterwards  of  Prestonpans,  and  the  founder  of  its  granimar-echool  in  1008,  for  teaching  the 
ymth  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  This  poem,  written  in  1075,  is  entitled—"  A  memorial  of  the 
Kfe  and  death  of  two  worthye  Christians,  Robert  Campbel  of  the  Kinzeandengh,  and  his  wife 
EHzabeth  Campbel.  In  English  meter.  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  Robert  Walde-grare,  Printer 
to  the  King's  Majestie  1505.  Cam  privUegio  R^^ali."  Davidson  speaksof  the  death  of  Rcsby  as 
occurring  in  1405  instead  of  1408 ;  and  in  alluding  to  the  house  of  Cesnock  he  appears  to  confound 
Hiher  and  son ;  but  as  he  refers  for  confirmation  to  *'  a  cunning  clerk  called  Alesiut;  in  a  wark 
written  tn  James  the  fiAh  our  King,"  the  reader  has  before  him  the  statement  of  Ales.  The 
two  Christians  here  celebrated  were  evidently  of  eminent  kindred  character,  the  lady,  indeed, 
being  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Cesnock  /  and  to  her  daughter,  the  sole  heiress  of  Kinseancleugh, 
the  poem  is  dedicated. 

VOL.  II.  2  C 
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Snob  an  anecdote  is  only  in  perfect  hannony  with  the  character 
of  this  monarch.  Naturally  gay  and  warm  hearted,  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  blindly  to  follow  the  priests  or  monks  of  the  day. 
On  the  contrary,  having  so  remarkably  conciliated  the  affections  of 
his  nobility,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he 
might  have  gone  far  to  have  rescued  the  crown  out  of  the  dictatorial 
tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 

The  king  was  also  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  progress  of  letters. 
Witness  only  ^'  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,"  by  Dunbar — a  poem 
full  of  picturesque  beauty — presented  to  James,  in  1508,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
YII.  By  the  king's  sanction  also,  and  under  his  own  eye  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  art  of  printing  itself  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
first  patent  was  granted,  in  1 507,  to  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro 
Myllar,  his  workman ;  and  they  set  up  their  press  accordingly  in 
**  the  Southgate."  ^^  But  though  the  press  was  set  up,  the  idea  of 
applying  that  art  to  its  noblest  end,  or  the  printing  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  Edinburgh,  was  not  to  be  cherished  for  seventy 
years  to  come.  We  are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  at  what  time  any 
part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  printed  in  our  native  tongue,  had  first 
reached  the  shores  of  North  Britain. 


11  This  is  andentood  to  hare  been  not  far  trom  the  head  of  what  hat  since  been  called  the 
Cowgate.    Neither  thia,  nor  the  Oramnarket,  had  yet  been  ranronnded  bj  the  city  walL 
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SECTION  I. 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  V. 

STATE  OF  800TLA5D — THE  PIB8T  INTB0DUCTI05  OF  THE  SAOfiED  VOLUME  IN 
PBIHTy  THAT  IS,  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ENQUSH  LANGUAGE — 
SAIIUEST  ABEIYAL8  AT  EDINBURGH  AND  ST.  ANDBBW8 — SINGULAB  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  OOUNTBT,  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  ITS  PBIMATE,  AT  THE  MO- 
MENT. 

She  first  introdaction  of  the  New  Testament  into 
England,  by  Tyndale,  has  been  fully  described,  and 
it  must  have  been  felt  how  much  the  existing  state 
of  the  country  deepened  our  interest,  in  that  ever 
memorable  event :  the  state  of  Scotland  immediately  before,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  will  complete  the  picture  as  to  the  entire 
Island.  For  nearly  eighty  years  longer,  it  is  true,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries  regarded  each  other  with  no  amicable 
feeling.  Monarch  and  people  considered  the  interests  of  the 
two  kingdoms  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  union,  they  viewed  each  other  with  proverbial  jea- 
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lousy,  and  fought  accordingly.  In  the  year  1 326,  therefore, 
more  especially  after  England  had  gained  such  influence  in 
the  north,  the  idea  that  the  monarch  of  the  inferior  state 
would  ultimately  become  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  Island, 
must  have  been  treated  with  disdain ;  but  that  the  change, 
when  it  did  take  place,  whatever  was  the  character  of  that 
King  personally,  would  be  overruled  for  introducing  to  all 
alike,  that  Sacred  Volume,  which  has  been  read  ever  since,  is 
a  result  which  would  then  have  been  regarded  with  equal  scorn 
by  both  parties.  Yet  thus  early,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
feelings  entertained,  or  sentiments  then  held,  on  either  side 
of  the  Tweed,  it  seems  as  if  the  Governor  among  the  nations, 
regarding  them  as  only  one  people,  had  begun  to  act  accord- 
ingly. If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  highest  gift  which  He 
has  ever  bestowed  upon  both  countries,  was  conveyed  to  them 
both  at  the  same  period ;  if  the  only  efiectual  cement  or  remedy, 
for  all  local  and  petty  antipathies,  was  then  first  supplied  to 
both,  however  imperceptibly,  and  hitherto  unnoticed,  certainly 
the  fact  well  deserves  to  be  traced  out,  and  will,  it  is  presumed, 
fully  reward  attention. 

The  condition  of  Scotland,  however,  should  first  be  observed.  In  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  country  was  rising,  both  in  wealth 
and  importance,  under  the  energetic  government  of  James  the  Fourth, 
till  the  9th  of  September  1513  ;  when,  through  his  own  impetuosity,  by 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden-field,  on  that  day,  the  nation  was  thrown 
into  a  state  which  baffled  all  description.  About  ten  thousand  men 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  among  them,  not  only  the  king  himself, 
but  the  strength  of  his  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  were  gone, 
within  the  short  compass  of  three  hours  !  Thirteen  earls,  fifteen  lords 
and  chiefs  of  clans,  the  eldest  sons  of  ^y^  peers,  the  primate  of  St. 
Andrews  and  other  ecclesiastics,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  king,  had  fallen !  As  for  the  gentry,  there  were  but  few 
houses  which  did  not  mourn  one  relative;  some  entire  families  were 
swept  away ! 

If  ever  a  coimtry  demanded  sympathy  from  its  nearest  neighbour,  it 
was  then  ;  but  this  was  a  feeling,  with  which  Wolsey  might  have  truly 
said,  "  I  and  the  king  have  never  been  either  annoyed  or  depressed." 
On  the  contrary,  following  up  their  advantage,  many  long  years  of  vexa- 
tious intrigue  on  their  part,  awaited  the  north  ;  nay,  within  only  three 
years  after  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  were  "  a'  wede  away,"  Sir  Christo- 
pher, afterwards  Lord  Dacre,  the  Warden  of  the  English  borders,  had 
in  his  pay  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  Scots,  outlaws,  whose  main  occu- 
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pation  consisted  in  exciting  such  tumults  and  jealousies  as  might  dis- 
tract the  goyemment  under  the  Puke  of  Albany.^ 

That  period,  however,  which  elapsed  from  the  year  1523  to  1528,  was 
peculiarly  distracting.  On  looking  over  the  criminal  trials  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  for  many  future  years,  we  see  but  one  continued  series  of 
slaughter  and  theft,  treason  and  deadly  frad.  The  language  of  Sacred 
writ  itself  might  be  applied — *^  In  those  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him 
that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great  yexations  were  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ;*'  yet  on  account  of  what  actually  took 
place  in  the  veiy  midst  of  such  a  scene,  some  farther  explanation  is 
demanded.  In  1524,  while  the  power  of  the  State  was  vested  in  Hamil- 
ton the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  Queen-Mother,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
on  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  party  under  tiie  Duke  of  Albany,  now  in 
France,  which  was  managed  in  his  absence  by  James  Beaton,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  ^  and  on  the  other,  there  was  a  powerful  faction 
in  the 'pay  of  England^  ^e  I>ouglases,  under  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Every 
one  of  these  three  were  struggling  hard  for  the  mastery.  Next  year,  or 
in  May  1525,  the  King,  James  Y.,  having  reached  his  fourteenth  year, 
according  to  Scotish  law,  must  be  recognized  as  major,  be  crowned  at 
Edinburgh,  and  nominally  assume  the  government.  The  authority  of 
the  Queen-Mother,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Council,  ought,  therefore,  then 
to  have  ceased.  This  was  Angus's  opportunity.  By  Act  of  Parliament 
he  behoved  to  be  one  of  the  King's  guardians,  and  so  he  gained  the  as- 
cendancy ;  a  thraldom  from  which  the  youthful  monarch  was  soon  most 
eager  to  escape.  The  hand  of  Wolsey  in  all  this  was  very  visible,  and 
Henry  YIII.,  not  a  little  gratified,  had  so  pettled  his  royal  nephew  with 
presents,  that,  in  Ihs  youthful  imagination,  his  uncle  in  England  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  wpon  earth.  In  1526,  however,  the  tyranny  of 
Ang^  and  his  party  had  gained  such  strei^h,  as  almost  to  usurp  the 
royal  power ;  every  post  or  place  was  filled  by  a  "  Douglas,"  and  in  the 
summer  months  a  crisis  had  come.  In  July,  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  Beaton,  and  Angus,  no  doubt,  retained  it  in  his  possession,  till  he 
was  chosen  Chancellor  himself.  Meanwhile,  or  in  August,  one  of  Bea- 
ton's chaplains  had  set  off  with  a  letter  from  the  young  king  to  his  uncl^ 
Arran,  complaining,  that  ^  contrary  to  his  will  and  mind,  he  is  kept  in 
thraldom  and  captivity  by  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,"  so  that  the  Arch- 
bishop, Beaton,  was  indulging  hope  of  being  Chancellor  once  more.^  By 
the  end  of  this  month,  the  Queen's  party,  now  under  Beaton,  was  gather- 
ing strength,  and  among  others,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  joined 
it.  They  were  all  together  at  Stirling  Castle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hamiltons,  under  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  notwithstanding  a  feud  which 


1  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  B.  i.,  p.  150,  or  Ellis'  Letters,  i  p.  132.    August  1516. 
s  Gov.  State  Papers,  iv.,  p.  4fil,  note.    452>454. 
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had  existed  ever  since  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  in  1520,  had 
united  with  the  Douglas  party  under  Angus^  and  they  were  then  in 
Edinburgh,  with  King  James  in  their  possession.^  There  was  now  no 
alternative,  except  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  eager  to  emancipate  the  youthful  monarch,  if  not 
deliver  his  country  from  English  interference,  marched  from  Stirling 
towards  Edinburgh,  having  resolved  to  succeed,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  trumpet  had  sounded  at  Edin- 
burgh, summoning  all  to  the  field.^  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  Len- 
nox and  Angus  met  near  Linlithgow,  when  the  battle  commenced. 
Lennox  fell,  mortally  wounded,  or  rather,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Lennox,  and  now  mourned  over  his  death  for 
many  days.  The  young  King,  more  deeply  affected,  never  foigot,  if  he 
ever  forgave,  the  deed.  Angus,  the  conqueror,  immediately  bent  his 
way  to  Stirling,  fully  resolved  to  seize  not  only  the  Queen-Mother,  but 
Beaton,  who  was  understood  to  be  the  counsellor  of  the  whole  business. 
Both,  however,  had  fled  ;  the  Queen  herself  had  to  remain  in  disguise 
somewhere,  for  more  than  two  months ;  but  the  Archbishop  especially 
was  compelled  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety,  if  not  his  life.  He 
then  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Shepherd,  and  remained  on  the  hills  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  !^  In  this  battle,  we  are  told  that  Beaton  had 
lost  "  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Melrose, 
with  a  great  counsellor  of  his,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  many  other  of  his 
kinsmen  and  servants  ;"^  but  disappointed  in  not  finding  himself,  Angus 
proceeded  to  Fifeshire  immediately,  where  he  dismantled  not  only  his 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  but  his  Archiepiscopal  Oastle  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  bird  had  flown,  and  now  the  nest  was  rifled. 

On  this  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  England,  though  a  primate 
had  fallen  into  disgrace,  it  was  hailed  with  joy.  On  the  21  st  of  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Thomas  More,  then  with  Heniy  at  Stoney  Stratford,  infonns 
Wolsey,  that  their  royal  master  *^  very  greatly  rejoiced  *'  at  **  the  pros- 
perous success  of  the  Earls  of  Angus  (then  appropriately  spelt,  An^fu^) 
and  Arran  against  their  enemies,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Scotland  f  *  and  ''  since  the  said  earls  have  now  sufficient  open 
proof  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  putteth  all  his  possible  power 

s  OoT.  State  Papers,  toI.  It.,  p.  4SC. 

*  The  yonng  monarch,  who  was  fond  of  Lennox,  and  knew  that  he  had  taken  arms  from  affec- 
tion to  his  person,  adranced  slowly,  and  with  reluctance.  On  reaching  Oorstorphine,  the  distant 
Mond  of  artillery  announced  that  the  battle  had  begun.  Sir  George  Douglas,  his  conductor, 
nrged  speed,  and  at  last  broke  into  passionate  and  brutal  menaces.  "  Think  not,"  said  he 
"  that  on  any  erent  you  shall  escape  us—fbr  eren  were  our  enemies  to  gain  the  day,  rather  than 
surrender  your  person,  we  should  tfar  it  in  pircet  f"  No  wonder  that  the  language  of  this  mon. 
ster  made  such  an  impression  on  the  royal  youth,  that  it  was  nerer  fi(»rgiTen. 

A  He  is  said  to  have  actually  tended  a  flock,  on  the  hill  then  known  by  the  name  of  Bogrian 
Knowe,  in  Fife.     Lindtap't  Chronicfrs. 

«  Gnr.  State  Papers,  it.,  pp.  i>7  8- 
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to  procure  their  destraciion,  and  to  rear  broilerie,  war,  and  revolution  in 
the  realm,  to  the  no  little  peril  of  the  young  King,  their  master; 
the  King*s  Highness  thinketh  it  were  good  that  they  were  advised 
in  this  their  yictory,  so  substantially  to  provide  for  the  safeguard 
of  their  king  and  themselves,  by  the  effectual  repressing  of  their 
adversaries,  that  the  said  Archbishop  and  his  adherents,  in  any  time  to 
come,  should  not  be  able,  either  by  crafty  practices  to  deceive  them,  or 
open  rebellion  to  distress  them ;  but,  without  any  trust  or  credence  to  be 
given  to  the  blandishing  of  the  said  Archbishop,  which  this  adverse 
chance  shall  peradventure  drive  him  to  use  for  the  while,  with  purpose 
and  intent  of  revenging  when  he  may  find  occasion ;  they  provide  and 
see  so  substantial  order  taken,  that  none  evil  weed  have  power  to  spring 
up  too  high."  7 

Archbishop  Beaton  having  exchanged  his  palace  or  castle 
for  the  hills,  and  his  crosier  for  a  shepherd'^s  crook,  it  had  been 
well  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity,  had  he 
abode  by  his  occupation  to  the  day  of  his  death.  At  present, 
however,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  must  keep  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  or  uninstructive  to  observe, 
what  was  doing  in  England  at  the  same  moment. 

Wolsey,  as  a  politician,  was  evidently  playing  one  of  his 
double  games  with  Scotland,  as  well  as  with  the  Continent ; 
a  proof  of  his  consummate  talents  for  worldly  business  all 
round  him,  in  every  direction ;  but  he  was  now  also  enraged 
at  the  existence  of  Tyndale'^s  Testaments,  recently  detected  in 
Antwerp,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  get  them  burnt ;  while 
Tnnstal,  Bishop  of  London,  was  not  only  authenticating  the 
book  for  this  end,  but  he  and  Warham  of  Canterbury,  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  were  thundering  out  their  injunctions 
against  the  Sacred  Volume  as  "  pestiferous  poison."'*  Now, 
after  all  that  we  have  witnessed  in  England ;  while  they  were 
thus  up  in  arms,  and  while  Beaton,  the  grand  enemy  in  Scot- 
land was  laid  aside — wrapped  up  in  his  shepherd'^s  disguise,  or 
tending  his  sheep  on  the  hills — it  would  certainly  be  a  cu- 
rious and  memorable  coincidence,  if  the  same  sacred  treasure 
was  then  arriving  in  Scotland  at  different  ports,  not  excepting 
St.  Andrews  itself;  if  indeed  the  earliest  copies  had  not  se- 
cretly arrived  in  the  course  of  the  summer !  But  we  shall 
see  presently. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the 


7  Got.  State  Papers,  It.,  p.  458,  m/tr. 
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Sacred  Volame  in  a  printed  form,  the  historian  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  proceed  farther  than  a  shrewd  conjecture.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  translation  of  Tyndale  may  or  most 
have  found  its  way  there ;  but  when,  how  early,  or  by  what 
means,  we  have  never  been  told.  If  it  can  now  be  proved 
that  the  book  was  conveyed  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England, 
not  only  by  the  same  method,  but  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
and  certainly  within  the  compass  of  the  same  year,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  return  with  fresh  interest  to  the  period.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  year  1526  equally  memorable 
in  Caledonia,  as  in  Old  England. 

In  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  Scot- 
land and  England  were  altogether  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  trade  of  the  former  with  the  Low  Countries  was  of 
equally  ancient  standing ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that,  by  this  period,  and  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the 
Scotish  merchants  generally  went  along  with  their  goods^  and 
that  none  were  allowed  to  do  so,  but  persons  ^^  able  and  of 
good  fameP  So  much  the  better,  or  more  in  favour  of  what 
was  now  to  take  place.® 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  remember  what  a  battle  was 
fought  in  Antwerp  respecting  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale, 
when  first  detected  there,  and  how  the  Ambassador  of  Eng- 
land, John  Hackett,  got  himself  so  embroiled  in  the  business ; 


B  The  oommeroe  of  Scotland  with  the  Low  Coontriee  had  exbted  ftom  the  reign  of  Robert 
Brace.  At  the  beffinning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  1408,  an  amicable  nndentanding  exieted 
between  her  merchants  and  the  city  of  Bruges,  where  they  had  a  "  Coneerrator^'  of  their  priri* 
l<^es,  and  where  they  paid  for  goods  or  merchandise  "  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  the  mer- 
chants of  Germany,  or  other  foreigners  residing  in  that  dty.**  In  1426^  the  ordinary  merchants 
of  Scotland  being  rery  desirous  to  come  to  Zealand,  and  partionlarly  to  Middlebnri^  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy  welcomed  and  highly  faronred  them.  Camprere  as  well  as  Middleboig, 
(both  in  the  island  of  Walcheren)  were  ports  to  which  the  Scotch  traders  occasionally  resorted; 
but  by  the  year  1476  they  had  full  freedom  to  trade  without  being  so  confined.  About  1487  their 
trade  fluctuated  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  Low  Countries,  though  still  Bruges  had  a  con- 
siderable share,  partly  from  the  connexions  and  acquaintance  many  of  the  Scottish  merdutnts 
had  in  that  dty,  owing  to  their  long  run  of  business  with  its  inhabitants.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ofiice  of  Consenrator  became  fixed,  legal  and  established,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  the  merchants  generally  went  along  with  their  goods,  their  trade  was 
wholly  (or  chiefly)  in  the  fummtr  time ;  and  by  the  law  none  were  allowed  to  accompany  their 
merchandise,  but  persons  able  and  of  good  fame.  A  royage  from  Scotland  to  Walcheren  difftr- 
ed  Tery  little  as  to  distance  from  one  to  Bruges ;  but,  according  to  the  weather  or  other  accidents, 
it  was  found  that  one  might  be  made  to  the  former,  much  sooner  and  with  less  hasard.  This, 
added  to  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Anivotrp^  so  near  at  hand,  contributed  not  a  little  to  dimi- 
nish, and  at  last  remore  the  staple  trade  with  Flanders,  and  settle  it  at  MiddUbmrg  and  Cemp' 
vert.  As  a  proof  that  the  trade  by  this  period  and  long  before  had  been  much  more  consider- 
able than  it  has  been  imagined,  "  many  houses  in  the  large  dty  of  Bruges,  cellars  and  other 
places  for  merchandise,  became  not  only  empty,  but  useless,  and  a  burden  to  the  proprietors.** 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Scotish  trade  being  thus  transported  to  Zealand,  Camprere  especially 
gare  it  all  the  encouragement  and  farour  in  its  power.  See  "An  Account  of  the  Scotch  trade 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  staple  port  in  CampTere^  by  James  Yair,  Minister  of  the  Scvtdi 
church  in  Camprere."    London,  177B- 
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Wolsey  and  Tcmstal  being  not  more  fierce  at  home,  than  he 
was  abroad.  Hackett's  object  was  to  "  see  justice  done""  upon 
all  such  English  books  as  were  entitled  "  The  New  Testament.'*' 
By  ^^  justice  done,^  he  meant  burning  them ;  and  this  he  said 
was  for  "  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  faiih^*  Now  it 
was  in  the  very  midst  of  this,  the  first  onset  in  that  long  war, 
that  we  have  positive  information  as  to  Scotland ;  and  while 
it  must  be  new  to  the  reader,  it  happens  to  be  fully  as  distinct 
as  any  we  have  read  in  the  history  of  England,  if  not  more 
so.  Hackett  was  in  busy  correspondence  both  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and  Brian  Tuke,  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to 
the  former  he  addressed  a  letter,  dated  from  Mechlin,  on 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  February  1526,  that  is,  1527;  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

^  Pleftse  your  Grace  to  understand  that  since  my  last  writing  to  your  Grace^ 
I  have  received  none  of  your's.  I  trust  by  this  time  that  your  Grace  has  am- 
ple information  of  such  execution  and  justice  as  has  been  done  in  the  towns  of 
Antwerp  and  Barrow  (now  Bergen-op-Zoom)  upon  all  mek  English  books  as 
we  could  find  in  these  countries,  similar  to  tkree  such  other  books  as  your  Grace 
sent  unto  me,  with  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of  London's  signature.* 

**  By  my  last  writing  to  Mr.  Brian  Tuke  (4  January  1527)  I  advertised  him 
how  that  there  to^re  divkrs  mer«Aafito  of  Scotland  that  bought  tnany  of  such  like 
books,  and  took  them  into  Scotland  ;  a  part  to  Edinburgh,  and  most  part  to  the 
town  of  St,  Andrews. 

**  Far  the  which  cause,  when  I  was  at  Barrow,  being  advertised  that  the  Scotish 
ships  were  in  Zealand,  for  there  the  said  books  were  laden,  I  went  suddenly 
thitherward,  thinking,  if  I  had  found  such  stuff  there,  that  I  would  cause  to  make 
as  good  a  fire  of  them,  as  there  has  been  done  of  the  remnant  in  Brabant ;  but 
fortune  would  not  that  I  should  be  in  time ;  for  the  foresaid  ships  were  departed 
a  day  afore  my  coming.  So  I  must  take  patience  for  all  my  labour,  with  leaving 
My  Lady  Margaret's  letters,  and  good  instructions  with  my  Lord  of  Bever,  and 
the Mr.... off... concerning  the  foresaid  business."*^^ 

Mons.  de  Bever,  who  was  Lord  of  Carapvere,  and  Admiral 
of  Flanders,  had  been  in  London  only  in  March  1525,  as  Am- 
bassador from  Lady  Margaret,  Regent  of  Flanders,  and  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  Wolsey'^s  imperious  temper,  as  he  had 
then  insulted  himself ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  confidence  in  the  court  of  England  was 


»  upon  referring  to  our  previoas  history,  IA9ff-7,  it  will  be  seen  thmt  Hackett  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  deetroy  the  New  Teetamente  till  he  had  procnred  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  edition 
or  edUUms  aimed  at.  Here  then  were  three  distinct  books,  which,  as  formerly  remarked,  appear 
to  point  af.Tyndale's  first  and  second,  and  the  first  Antwerp  edition  by  Christopher  of  Endhoven. 

10  MS.  Cotton,  Oalba,  B.  ri.,  fol.  4.  The  only  defect  in  thb  manuscript,  the  State  Papers 
enable  us  to  supply.  Hackett  refers  to  "  Mr.  John  UqffU,  conservator  of  the  nation  of  Scotland, 
in  Flanders,**  at  the  moment  See  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  D.  ii.,  fol.  77 ;  or  Got.  State  Papers,  toI. 
ir^  p.  661. 
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failing,  if  not  gone ;  the  double  dealing  of  the  Cardinal  oh  the 
Continent  had  been  detected,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  no 
attention  will  be  paid  to  any  request  from  that  quarter.  The 
Lord  of  Campvere  was  not  so  likely  therefore  to  quarrel  with 
the  Scotish  traders  at  their  oum  staple  port ;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  Wolsey  having  conveyed  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  to  Scotland,  a  circumstance  the  more  remai^- 
able  since  he  was  so  annoyed  with  the  subject.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  far  higher  game  in  prospect.  The  sack  of  Bome  itself 
first,  and  then  his  own  splendid  embassy  to  France  engrossed 
him ;  but,  besides,  when  these  last  ships  arrived,  Beaton  lay  un- 
der his  frown,  and  in  concealment !  Hackett,  however,  certainly 
refers  to  importations  as  already  past ;  and  as  more  business 
was  done  in  summer  than  in  autumn,  the  probability  is,  that 
even  these  were  not  the  first  Testaments.  At  all  events,  here 
the  channel  of  conveyance  was  opened.  Besides  Leith  and  St, 
Andrews,  there  were  the  ports  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aber- 
deen, who  all  traded  with  Zealand ;  and  as  in  Scotland  there 
were  no  official  steps  taken  against  the  New  Testament  by 
name,  for  at  least  five  years  after  this,  the  book  must  have  ar- 
rived, again  and  again,  at  all  these  ports.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, after  the  scene  we  have  witnessed  in  England,  in  the 
face  of  far  greater,  and  more  vigilant  opposition.  But  farther 
evidence  awaits  us. 

Thus,  although  England  and  Scotland  were  washed  by  the 
same  sea,  the  one  country  was  to  be,  in  no  degree,  dependent 
upon  the  other  for  the  Word  of  Life ;  either  at  first,  or  for  years 
to  come.  Into  both,  it  was  to  be  imported,  and  both  were  to 
stand  alike  on  the  same  humble  ground,  as  recipients.  Nor 
when  first  conveyed,  in  either  case,  was  it  to  be  by  some  one 
man  of  great  mental  energy  rising  up,  and  rousing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  the  truth  of  God.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. But  having  once  made  of  the  Scotish  Primate  a  fugi- 
tive, in  terror  of  his  life  ;  it  was  the  Qod  of  providence  him- 
self finding  his  way  into  the  very  metropolis  of  superstition,  as 
well  as  other  sea-ports ;  pouring  contempt  upon  the  crafty,  and 
saying,  in  effect  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  England, 
at  the  same  moment —  "  From  henceforth  let  no  man  glory  in 
men ;  let  veneration  for  foreign  names,  or  for  that  of  any  man, 
who  shall  afterwards  rise  in  either  country,  never  be  carried 
to  an  undue,  or  idolatrous  extent."' 

For  a  number  of  years  the  same  providential  course  of  sup- 
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ply  was  steadily  pursued;  so  that  afterwards  should  any 
bcmsting  or  vain-glory,  in  connexion  with  Christianity,  ever  be 
heard,  whether  in  the  south  or  the  north,  a  most  singular  foun- 
dation had  been  laid,  for  replying  as  Paul  once  did  to  his  Co- 
rinthians, "  Wkat!  cams  the  Word  of  God  out  from  you,  or 
came  it  vfiTOYovoifLYi  For  who  made  thee  to  diffm^f  And  what 
hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  f" — among  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  by  way  of  eminence,  receive  f  Petty  or  nar- 
row-minded rivalry  has  too  often  been  evinced  between  England 
and  Scotland,  as  to  priority  in  smaller  matters  ;  but  there  was 
to  be  no  room  left  for  boasting  in  regard  to  the  greatest  of  all. 
That  such  coincidence  should  never  have  been  observed  before, 
may  indeed  seem  strange ;  but  once  pointed  out,  it  certainly 
was  not  intended  to  be  simply  noticed,  and  so  forgotten.  Let 
it  rather  be  improved,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  the  praise  of 
Him,  who  thus,  in  spite  of  every  species  of  hostility,  so  signal- 
ly conveyed  his  own  word  to  the  very  camps  of  the  enemy — 
to  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  about  the  same  period — to 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  London — to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  no  doubt  other  places,  as  well  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  or  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge !  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  year  1526  becomes  by  far  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  our  common  country.  The  New  Testament  thus 
conveyed  to  both  countries,  was  dreaded  and  deprecated  by 
both  alike,  and  as  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  More 
than  ten  years  passed  away  in  England,  before  their  greatest 
national  blessing  was  accepted  or  allowed  by  the  sovereign  ;  it 
was  seventeen  years  before  a  similar  allowance  occurred  in 
Scotland.  Where  then,  ever  since,  has  there  been  any  ground 
for  boasting  ?  It  is  excluded ;  and  that  by  the  simple  and 
authentic  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  once  introduced,  one  is  curious  to 
inquire  after  the  Archbishop.  To  an  ambitious  mind  no 
punishment  could  be  more  severe  than  that  of  retirement  and 
disguise,  and  Beaton  was  soon  thoroughly  sick  of  both  ;  but  he 
was  very  rich,  and  must  now  therefore  try  what  money  could 
effect.  The  Queen  first  ventured  from  her  concealment,  and 
approaching  to  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, or  two  months  after  the  fatal  battle,  was  met  on  the  road 
atOorstorphine"  by  her  youthful  son,  the  King,  and  other  Lords, 

» »  A  tpot  which  the  yoiinfi  Prince  could  nerrr  poMibI j  forget,  m  that  where  be  had  been  io 
barbaroa^j  threatened  by  Douglas. 
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who  conducted  ber  to  Holyrood.  This  so  far  paved  the  way 
for  Beaton'^s  release,  but  as  Angus  had  all  men  in  his  power, 
^^  to  fine  and  ransom  at  his  pleasure,**^  mere  personal  influence 
was  not  to  avail,  and  least  of  all  that  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
David  Beaton,  therefore,  the  primate'^s  nephew,  the  future 
Cardinal,  was  now  in  Edinburgh,  negociating  for  the  fugitive ; 
and  through  the  noted  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  Provost  of  the 
city,  an  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  at  last  succeeded.  To 
the  Earl  of  Arran  the  Archbishop  had  to  present  the  Abbey 
of  Kilwinning ;  to  Angus  himself,  in  money,  two  thousand 
marks  Scots ;  to  George  and  Archibald  Douglas,  one  thousand 
each,  and  to  Hamilton,  the  murderer  of  Lennox,  one  thou- 
sand. Five  thousand  marks  and  an  abbey,  was  certainly  no 
trifling  ransom  in  those  days.  After  all,  though  Beaton  was 
released  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  keeping  Christmas 
with  the  Queen  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  but  barely  forgiven,  and 
not  to  be  trusted.  Soon  after,  both  the  Queen  and  he  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  seat  of  the  Court,  and  to  Stirling  once 
more.^*  Restored,  however,  to  his  Episcopal  functions,  we 
shall  see,  only  too  soon,  the  base  and  ungrateful  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power.     But  so  ended  the  year  1*526. 


SECTION    II. 

A5N0  1627-1528 — CONSTBKNATION  OP  THE  AUTHORITIES  IN  SCOTLAND — 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SOON  FOLLOWED  BY  ONE  LIVING  VOICE,  THAT  OF 
PATfilOK  HAMILTON — HIS  MARTYRDOM — ^ALEXANDER  8ET0N,  THE  NEXT 
WITNESS,  PEBSECUTED^HE  ESCAPES  TO  ENGLAND— THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GOES  ON  TO  BE  IMPORTED. 

NCE  more  the  analogy  between  England  and  Scotland 
is  presented  to  our  view.  Under  the  English  history 
we  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  early  as  1520,  some 
alarm  had  been  felt  respecting  what  was  called  Lutheranism, 
the  phrase  of  the  day  for  any  approach  to  Scriptural  truth, 
even  though  the  party  molested  might  never  have  heard  of 
Luther's  name,  or,  at  least,  read  a  page  of  his  writings.  So  Scot- 
is  Gov.  Stote  Papen,  iv.,  pp.  461,  4(h),  468. 
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land  was  soon  seized  with  similar  alarm,  and  by  the  17th  of 
July  1525,  an  act  of  parliament  had  passed,  enacting,  that ''  no 
manner  of  persons,  strangers^  that  happen  to  arrive  with  their 
ships,  within  any  part  of  this  realm,  bring  mth  them  any 
books  or  works  of  the  said  Luther,  his  disciples  or  servants,'** 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  their  ships 
and  goods.  Now,  whether  what  was  taking  place  last  year  as 
to  books  imported  was  known,  we  have  no  positive  evidence ; 
but  at  all  events,  by  the  autumn  of  this  year  there  was  fresh 
alarm,  and  that  not  owing  to  BtrangerB,  In  the  month  of 
August  1 527,  the  Earl  of  Angus  having  got  himself  appoii^ted 
to  be  Chancellor,  with  Dunbar,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
uncle  of  Dunbar  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  assist  him ; 
Angus  and  the  Lords  of  Council  added  the  following  clause 
to  the  act  of  1525  : — "  And  all  other,  the  king'^s  lieges^  assist- 
aries  to  such  opinions,  be  punished  in  seemable  wise,  and  the 
effect  of  the  said  act  to  strike  upon  them^  Thus,  between 
July  1525  and  September  1527,  as  it  was  determined  to 
extend  those  penalties  to  natives  of  Scotland,  we  have  su£B- 
cient  proof  that  importations  by  them  had  been  going  on ;  but 
while  there  were,  very  probably,  some  other  publications,  it  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  only  books  which  can  now 
be  traced,  or  distinctly  specified,  should  be  those  of  the  New 
Testament  itself  of  Tyndale's  version.*  Never,  then,  let  it  be 
overlooked,  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  followed 
out,  there  existed  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when, 
if  a  vessel  arrived  at  Leith  or  St.  Andrews,  at  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, or  Aberdeen,  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament  on 


I  It  was  certainly  a  high  coDipliment  to  the  power  of  Lather's  exertions,  that  his  mere  name 
•erred  for  years  as  a  word  of  terror,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  No  writer,  however, 
acquainted  with  the  times,  can  now,  for  a  moment,  be  misled  by  the  foolbh  expedient.  Lather 
bad  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  English  New  Testament,  nor  did  Lvtheranism,  as  such, 
ever  prevail  in  cither  country.  The  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  of  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  once  broached,  might  be  cun- 
ningly called  by  that  name ;  but  that  such  an  idea  as  that  Martin  Luther  was  the  auVior  of  the 
New  Testament  should  hare  ever  prevailed  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  must  to  some  modern 
readers  appear  passing  strange.  Yet  prevail  it  did.  and  for  years ;  no  doubt  chiefly  througli  the 
wicked  contrivance  of  the  priests,  and  especially  the  monks.  How  early  they  had  succeeded 
in  thus  beguiling  the  people  of  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  even  so  late  as  the  year  1546, 
when  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  were  proceeding  through  the  country  for  suppres- 
sing what  they  called  heresy,  they  turned  towards  Dundee,  as  they  themselves  declared,  in  order 
to  hring  to  punishment  all  those  who  read  the  New  Testament ;  for  In  those  days,  that  was  num- 
bered among  the  most  heinous  crimes.  Nay,  such  was  the  general  ignorance,  that  the  greatest 
part,  or  many  of  the  priests,  offended  at  the  term  New,  contended  that  it  was  a  book  lately  %erit- 
ten  bp  Martin  Luther^Ka^  they  demanded  the  Old  Tkstamknt!  Buchanan.  lib.  15,  zxix., 
Spottwwood,  p.  7^ 
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board,  the  ship  and  cargo  were  liable  to  confiscation,  and  the 
captain  to  imprisonment !  A  battle  was  now  to  be  fonght 
and  won,  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

But  again,  as  in  England,  serious  and  long  continued  per- 
secution did  not  commence  till  after  the  Scriptures  had 
arrived ;  so  it  was  in  Scotland.  Copies  had  soon  found  their 
way,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  canons  of  Cardinal  College, 
Oxford ;  but  so  they  had  to  the  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  as 
well  as  other  parties.  The  explosion  at  Oxford  occurred  in 
February  1526,  and  by  February  1528,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Tunstal  and  his  vicar-general  were  sitting  in  severe 
judgment  on  the  book  in  London,  the  New  TeskimefU  will 
now  be  very  pointedly  referred  to,  and  condemned,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  occasion  of  this,  the  first  storm,  is  well  known.  It 
followed  the  arrival  from  abroad,  about  the  autumn  of  1 527, 
and  the  subsequent  exertions  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  characters  in  early  Scotish  history — Patrick 
Hamilton.  Of  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  on  British  ground, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  to  be  the  youthful  and 
heroic  leader. 

Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavil,  Linlithgowshire,  a  son  of  Lord 
Hamilton's,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  brother-in-law  of  James 
the  Third,  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to 
the  same  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  fiunily  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, James,  Patrick,  and  Katharine.  By  both  parents,  therefore,  the 
children  were  related  to  the  royal  fiunily  of  Scotland.  Bereaved  of 
their  father^  seven  years  ago,  or  the  2d  of  May  1520,  on  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  feud  between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Arran, 
when  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain,  and  Archbishop  Beaton 
himself,  then  of  the  HamUton  party,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ; 
these  children  were  now  destined  to  feel,  by  the  loss  of  their  father, 
not  only  the  forgetful  ingratitude  of  Beaton's  heart,  but  the  power  of 
lus  wrath. 

Patrick,  the  youngest  son,  bom  in  the  year  1504,  and  intended  for 
an  ecclesiastic,  had  the  Abbacy  of  Feam  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
youth.3      Educated  under  John  Major  and  others  at  St.  Andrews,  as 


s  He  U  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Keith  and  othen  hmre  done,  with  an  illegitimate  ton  of  Lord 
Hamilton's  of  the  iame  name,  a  strange  and  too  common  practice  of  thoae  timet.  Thns  another 
Patriclc,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  preseutlj,  had  thrte  sons,  all  of  the 
same  name  with  their  father— Patrick  Hepburn. 

s  An  extensive  Abbey,  in  a  fertile  si>ot  of  Ross-shire,  founded  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ross,  in  the 
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Boon  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  sentiments,  and  consequently  was  involyed  in  troubled  He 
then  went  abroad,  where  he  is  said  to  have  remained  two  years.  Three 
indiyiduals  went  with  him,  one  of  whom,  as  a  servant,  abode  by  him  to 
the  moment  of  death,  haying  accompanied  him  to  the  stake.  As  there 
is  sufficient  eyidence  that  Hamilton  returned  direct  from  Marburg  in 
Hesse,  and  the  Uniyersity  at  that  place  was  not  founded  till  1526,  this 
fixes  his  departure  to  the  year  1525  at  the  latest,  not  1526,  as  frequently 
stated.  The  parliamentary  act  of  1525,  already  mentioned,  may  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  first  disclosure  of  his  yiews ; 
and,  indeed,  when  his  sentiments,  as  left  by  himself,  in  his  latin  treatise, 
are  considered,  two  years  may  well  be  allowed  for  his  attaining  to  such 
maturity  of  mind.  Hamilton*s  name,  like  that  of  almost  all  who  went 
to  the  Continent  about  that  period,  has  been  associated  with  those  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  must  haye  been  eager  to  see  these  men, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his  haying  known  them  both  ;  but 
the  eyidence  of  his  intimacy  with  Francis  Lambert,  John  Fryth,  and, 
of  course,  with  Tyndale,  rests  on  firmer  ground.^  From  Marburg,  where 
Tjrndale  and  Fiyth  appear  to  haye  been,  he  last  came,  and  embarked  in 
Holland  for  Scotland,  thus  following  the  yeiy  tract  by  which  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  had  preceded  him  into  his  own  country.  His 
mind  was  full  of  ardour,  and  though  Lambert  had  affectionately  and 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  rushing  into  such  certain  danger,  if  Fryth 
once  told  him  what  had  just  happened  in  England,  one  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  this  only  adding  oil  to  a  flame  already  kindled. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Fryth  was  the  man  who  took  up,  with  a  warm 
and  kindred  spirit,  the  exposition  of  his  views,  which  Hamilton  had  left 
behind  him  at  Marburg ;  and  from  it  one  may  judge  what  his  preaching 
must  have  been,  upon  his  return.  His  treatise  consists  of  two  books  ; 
the  first  entitled  ''  De  lege  et  evangdio^^^-oi  law  and  Gospel ;  the  second, 
''  Defide  et  operilms^^^f  faith  and  works  ;  or  parts  of  what  were  then 
styled  ''  common  places  "  in  divinity.  They  formed  a  sort  of  farewell 
testimony  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  his  native  land.  Thus 
the  first  Scotish  or  British  Martyr  of  the  day,  was  the  first  person  who 


thirteenth  century,  under  Alexander  II.,  a  preferment  of  considerable  value.  The  Abbey  after^ 
wards  answered  as  the  parish  church  down  to  so  recent  a  period  as  1743,  when  the  roof  fell  on  a 
Sunday,  during  the  senrice,  and  killed  forty-four  persons. 

4  Hence  in  Jiisfinal  sentence,  we  have  these  words  of  Beaton—"  And  he  being  under  the  same 
infamy,  (of  heresy,)  we  decerning  him  to  be  summoned  and  accused  upon  the  premises,  he,  of 
eril  mind,  as  may  be  presumed,  passed  to  other  parts  forth  of  the  realm,  suspected  and  noted  of 
herMy.    And  being  lately  returned,"  Ace. 

A  It  must  be  presumed  that  not  only  Lambert,  but  also  Buuhhu,  to  whom  we  hare  alluded  as 
SBch  an  admirer  of  Tyndale,  could  not  fiail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  young  Hamilton.  Herman 
eon  Buseke,  the  pupil  of  Renchlin,  now  the  professor  of  poetry,  history,  and  belles  lettres,  at 
Marlrarg,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  nobleman  in  Germany,  who,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  from 
his  own  order,  laboured  as  a  teacher  in  the  middle  and  upper  schools.  See  also  our  former  re- 
ferences to  MAaauRtt  in  toI.  i.,  pp.  167,  X7,  note. 
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exhibited  and  maintained  such  positions  in  this  infant  seat  of  learning  ; 
vhich  was  the  first  University  founded  in  Europe,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff.  Fryth,  delighted  with  the 
sentiments  here  expressed,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation, — 

**  This  treatise  I  have  turned  into  the  English  tongue,  to  the  profit  of 
my  Tiation :  to  whom  I  beseech  Qod  to  give  light,  that  they  may  espy 
the  deceitful  paths  of  perdition,  and  return  to  the  right  way  which 
leadeth  to  life  everlasting."  He  here  also  speaks  of  his  friend,  as  "  that 
excellent  and  well  learned  young  man,  Patrick  Hamilton,  bom  in  Scot- 
land of  a  noble  progeny,  who,  to  testify  the  truth,  sought  all  means,  and 
took  upon  him  priesthood,  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  preach  the  pure 
word  of  God."  This  language  seems  to  imply,  that  he  had  fully  quali- 
fied himself,  and  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  ahroad,  or  independently 
of  that  community  in  which  he  was  bom.  Hence  said  Beaton  in  his 
sentence,  "  Being  lately  returned,  he,  not  being  admitted,  but  of  his  own 
head,  without  licence  or  privilege,  hath  presumed  to  preach  widsed 
heresy."  Not  that  this  noble  youth  was  not  an  official  character,  or 
had  not  already  passed  through  certain  preliminary  orders  in  the 
Romish  community,  for  he  was  about  ^'  to  be  deprived  of  all  dignities, 
honours,  orders,  and  benefices  of  that  church." 

Hamilton,  on  his  arrival,  had  proceeded  first  to  his  brother'^s 
house  in  Linlithgowshire,  Sir  James  having  succeeded  his 
father  as  Sheriff  of  that  county ;  and  here,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  he  had  preached,  and  conversed  not  in  vain,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  fail  to  lay  open  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
errors  by  which  the  souls  of  men  were  ruined ;  but,  on  the 
other,  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  hierarchy  as  an  Establish- 
ment, nor  its  claims  to  infallibility.  He  certainly  had  not 
commenced  with  denunciation,  but  by  preaching  the  truth  it- 
self, by  enforcing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  toith  the  necessity 
of  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  good 
works.  His  discrimination  as  to  the  Law  and  the  Grospel,  as 
to  Faith  and  its  fruits,  were  evidently  of  the  first  order,  very 
far  above  the  age  in  which  he  suffered  ;  and  as  to  his  mode  of 
procedure,  it  seems  to  have  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
counsel  which  Tyndale  gave  to  Fryth  himself,  five  years  after, 
as  already  explained.'^  The  Bellum  Sacramentarium^  or  the 
bitter  strife  about  ordinances,  had  commenced  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  ]  524,  or  before  Hamilton'^s  reaching  Germany,  and  it 


«  See  Yol.  i.,  pp.  347,  348,  351. 
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was  still  raging  there ;  but  the  zeal  of  our  first  martyr  was 
not  to  be  spent  on  the  ceremonial  or  outward  form  of  Christ- 
ianity. His  was  a  controversy  with  the  heart,  addressed  to 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  within  him  ;  and  for  proof  we  only 
need  to  observe  the  points  which  he  regarded  to  be  "  un- 
doubtedly true^'*^  and  from  which  all  the  terrors  of  the  stake 
could  not,  for  one  moment,  move  him.  They  were  simply 
these — 

**  I .  That  the  corraption  of  sin  remains  in  children  after  their  baptism.  2.  Tliat 
no  man  by  the  power  of  his  free  will  can  do  any  good.  3.  That  no  man  is 
without  sin  so  long  as  he  liveth.  4.  That  every  Christian  may  know  himself 
to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  5.  That  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  by  faith 
only.  6.  That  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  that  a  good  man  doetli 
good  works  ;  and  that  an  ill  man  doeth  ill  works  ;  yet  the  same  ill  works,  truly 
repented  of,  make  not  an  ill  man.  7.  That  faith,  hope,  and  love,  are  so  linked 
together,  that  he  who  hath  one  of  tliem,  hath  aU ;  and  he  that  lacketh  one, 
lacketh  all."  All  others  he  denominated  ^  disputable  points,"  though  such  as 
he  could  not  condemn  ;  but  the  above  he  regarded  as  vikU  truths. 

The  youth  of  Hamilton,  and  his  rank,  his  fine  talents  and 
his  views  of  divine  truth,  had  all  combined  in  producing  an 
immediate  impression ;  while  the  power  of  his  family,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  the  chief,  and  who  had  so  resented  the 
death  of  Patrick's  father,  must  have  rendered  any  open  hosti- 
lity more  difiScult.  The  recent  union  also  of  Arran  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  present  possessor  of  all  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  Beaton  himself,  so  lately  in  disgrace  and  Lord 
Chancellor  no  more,  one  should  have  imagined  would  have 
still  farther  increased  the  difiSculty.  These  circumstances, 
however,  clearly  show  the  height  to  which  alarm  had  been  ex- 
cited, or  in  other  words,  the  powerful  result  of  this  young 
man's  exertions.  After  the  Scriptures  had  come,  it  was  like 
a  voice  crying,  "  Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light.''  The  panic  among  the  leaders  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing" must  have  been  both  great  and  general,  before  decided 
steps  were  taken,  and  these,  at  last,  were  accordingly  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  deep  dissimulation,  but  Satanic  haste. 

Invited  to  St.  Andrews  by  a  special  message  from  the  Pri- 
mate, who,  with  solemn  promises  of  safety,*  said,  he  only 
wished  to  converse  with  him,  Hamilton  went  without  hesita- 
tion. Beaton  received  him  with  a  hypocritical  shew  of  kind- 
ness, assigned  him  a  lodging  in  the  city,  and  so  left  him  to  be 
fully  ensnared  by  a  Dominican  friar,  Alexander  Campbell, 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  before  his  departure  for 
the  Oontinent.  Only  a  very  short  time  was  required  to  draw 
from  the  ardent  and  zealous  youth,  ample  ground  for  accusa- 
tion to  the  ArchbisUop ;  more  especially  as  Campbell,  who 
was  the  Prior  of  his  order,  had  pretended  to  admit  the  force 
of  all  that  Hamilton  advanced.  In  fact,  he  had  been  only  a 
few  days  in  St.  Andrews,  when,  under  night,  he  was  appre- 
hended in  bed  and  carried  to  the  Castle  ;  and  the  very  next 
day  he  was  before  Beaton,  with  thirteen  different  articles  laid 
to  his  charge,  by  the  man  who  seems  to  have  long  thirsted  for 
his  blood.  Though  drawn  into  some  general  conversation  at 
this  moment,  the  youthful  martyr,  with  the  finest  discrimina- 
tion, separating  the  truths  from  the  errors,  had  evidently  re- 
solved to  die  for  the  confession  of  the  former^  rather  than  the 
denial  of  the  latter^  and  therefore  he  abode  by  the  seven  points 
already  mentioned.  So  Fox  informs  us  that  '^  learned  men 
who  communed  and  reasoned  with  him,  do  testify,  that  these 
were  the  ^cery  articles  for  which  he  suffered.''  Meanwhile, 
with  a  hypocritical  show  of  moderation,  Beaton  remitted  the 
articles  entire  to  the  judgment  of  fourteen  theologians,  such 
as  they  were,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  include  among 
the  number  his  base  persecutor,  Campbell.  Within  only  a 
day  or  two  more,  these  men  returned  their  censure,  condem- 
ning the  whole  articles  as  heretical,  before  a  solemn  meeting 
in  the  Cathedral.  This  happened  on  Saturday  the  28th  of 
February  1528 ;  and  now,  on  the  same  day^  the  prisoner,  after 
all  that  had  been  promised  by  Beaton,  was  to  be  tried,  con- 
demned, and  reduced  to  ashes,  before  the  sun  went  down  ! 
They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  for  the 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath  !  ^ 

That  no  small  sensation  had  been  created  by  the  youthful 
and  heroic  martyr,  we  only  need  to  glance  at  the  mighty  array 
brought  together  to  condemn  him,  after  a  mock  trial.    Beaton 


7  It  it  strange  that  there  shonld  hare  been  such  disparity  as  to  this  too  memorable  day.  We 
need  scarcely  mention  Lindsay,  who  says  it  was  in  September  lSS5t  or  Bexa,  who  as  erroneously 
places  the  martyrdom  in  1530,  under  Cardinal  Beaton.  All  historians  agree,  that  the  condem- 
nation and  martyrdom  ilere  on  the  same  day,  and  the  sentence  itself  is  dated  "  the  last  day  of 
the  month  of  Febmary,  anno  1527,"  which,  by  our  present  reclconing,  was  of  course  1588.  Yet 
Spottiswood  says  he  was  executed  March  1.  Petrie  says  March  2.  Dr.  M'Crie,  observing  that 
this  was  leap  year,  therefore  says  February  29;  but  after  all,  this  was  Sunday,  and  one  cannot 
suppose,  that  u|K>n  that  day  such  a  scene  could  have  occurred.  Francis  Lambert  of  Marburg, 
who  so  mourned  over  the  event,  has  marked  the  day  most  accurately.  He  pays  it  was  Pridft 
KalendaM  Martii,  and  this  was  the  28th  of  February,  not  the  29th.  Notwithstanding  the  clerical 
error  in  the  sentence,  therefore,  Saturday  must  have  been  the  day. 
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durst  not  send  to  the  King,  and  say,  as  Amaziali  the  priest 
did  of  Amos  to  the  King  of  Israel,  '*  The  land  is  not  able  to 
bear  all  his  wwds-^  but  it  really  seems  as  if  he  had  sent 
round,  and  said  something  of  similar  import  to  his  brethren ; 
for  here  we  have  more  than  twenty  judges,  and  all  assembled 
to  doom  this  young  man  to  death.  Here  there  were  the  two 
Archbishops  and  three  Bishops,  two  Priors  and  four  Abbots, 
five  Aectors  and  three  Deans,  a  Sulh-dean  and  a  Canon,  in- 
cluding friars  black  and  friars  grey.® 

The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  formed  but  a  very  summary  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  we  must  not  omit  part  of  the  brief  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Martyr,  and  Campbell  his  accuser,  in  presence  of 
his  judges ;  as  it  forms  the  first  evidence  on  record  that  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  by  way  of  eminence  had  become  a 
subject  of  alarm ;  the  mere  reading  of  it,  involving  aU  that 
the  hierarchy  already  feared  and  deprecated  !  It  seems  as  if 
this  Testament  having  arrived,  Hamilton's  enforcing  the  reced- 
ing of  it  by  all,  had  formed  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing ;  for,  the  articles  being  read  over  by  his  determined  prose- 
cutor, with  this  he  commenced  ; — 

Campbell. — <*  Heretic,  thou  sayest  it  ia  lawful  to  any  man  to  read  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  special  the  New  Testament  t**  BamUton. — **  I  said  not  so  (to 
you)  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  1  said,  and  say  it  now,  it  is  lawful  to  all  men  thai 
have  a  soul,  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  that  they  may  understand  Uie  same,  and 
specially  tiie  Utter  will  and  Testament  of  Jesus  Qiris^  whereby  they  may  acknow- 
ledge their  sins  and  repent  of  the  same,  whereby  they  may  amend  their  lives 
by  fiuth  and  repentance,  and  attain  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus."    Campbdl, — 


"  If  it  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  indiridnals,  thej  were  as  follow  '.—Jamti  Beaton^  the 
Primate  bimMlf.  Oavin  Dunbar,  Archbiehop  of  Glasgow,  ere  long  to  be  choaen  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Oeorffe  CreigMon,  Bishop  of  Dunkcid,  the  same  roan  who  elcren  years  after  spoke 
stoatly  to  another  noble  martyr,  Porret,  the  Dean  of  Dollar,  and  said,  **  I  thank  Ood,  that  I 
never  knew  mAo^  the  Otd  and  New  Teetament  was  P*  from  whence  it  became  a  common  prorerb, 
— "  Ye  are  like  the  Biehop  qf  DunkeM,  that  knew  neither  the  New  Law  nor  the  Old."  fFUliam 
ChUhdm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  a  determined  enemy,  and  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  immor> 
tal  Leighton.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Chisholm  of  Cromlix,  a  place  two  miles  dis- 
tant, well  known  still  as  the  seat  of  the  mineral  well.  John  Bepbitm,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  a 
branch  of  the  Both  well  family.  Patrick  Hfpbum,  the  young  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  a  most  flagi- 
tioas  diaracter.  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  John  BowU,  Prior  of  Pittenweem ;  see  Pitcaim's 
Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.,  p.  1C6.  David  Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  notorious  future  Car. 
dinal.  the  nephew  of  the  Primate,  and  who  is  said  to  hare  been  the  moving  cause  of  the  present 
nuurtyrdom.  Oeorge  Uurp,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline;  the  last  Abbot,  who  was  also  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Andrews,  yllexander  J/On,  Abbot  of  Cambnskenneth,  and  in  1A32,  the  first  President  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  or  Court  of  Session.  Henry,  Abbot  of  Lnndores.  fFiUiam  Stewart^ 
Dean  of  Ola^ow.  — — ,  the  Snb^ean.  Hugh  Spnu,  Dean  of  Divinity,  and  Prorost  of  St. 
SaJrator^s  Collie,  St.  Andrews.  Thomas  Bamsay,  Dean  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrews.  j4Uan 
Mfeidruim,  Canon  of  St.  Andrews.  Alexander  Campbell,  Prior  of  the  Blackfriars;  with  the 
Bectors  of  Stobo,  Erskine,  Carstairs,  OoTan,  and  Glasgow ;  all  of  whom  set  their  names  to  the 
sentence,  and,  by  way  of  giving  greater  eclat  to  the  deed,  they  got  the  Karl  of  Cassilb  to  follow 
their  example,  though  then  only  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old ! 
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♦*  Now,  heretic,  I  see  that  thoa  affirmest  the  words  of  thy  aocusation."  Hamil- 
ton.— ^^  I  affirm  nothing,  but  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  in  presence  of 
this  auditory." 

The  auditory  to  whom  he  addressed  these,  and  other  like 
words,  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death ;  and  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  the  secular  power,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  he  was  led  foi*th  to  a  stake  placed,  in  terrorem^  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St.  Salvator's  College.  On  the  scaffold, 
turning  aflfectionately  to  the  faithful  servant,  who  had  long 
attended  him,  and  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  having  di- 
vested himself  of  his  gown,  his  coat  and  his  bonnet — "  These,**^ 
said  he,  "  will  not  profit  in  the  fire ;  they  will  profit  thee. 
After  this  thou  canst  receive  no  commodity  from  me  except 
the  example  of  my  death,  which,  I  pray  thee,  bear  in  mind. 
For,  although  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  yet  is  it  the  entrance 
into  eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  that  deny  Christ 
before  this  wicked  generation.*"  When  bound  to  the  stake, 
far  from  exhibiting  any  fear,  he  fixed  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
commending  his  soul  unto  God.  The  executioner  setting  fire 
to  the  pile,  it  would  not  bum,  but  merely  scorched  the  left  side 
of  their  victim  !  In  this  excruciating  state,  obliged  to  send 
some  distance  to  the  Archbishop'^s  Castle  for  gunpowder,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  for  more  combustible  materials ;  an  immense 
crowd  having  assembled,  some  of  whom  loudly  denounced  the 
persecutors,  while  others  implored  the  martyr  to  recant  and 
save  his  life,  he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

**  As  for  my  confession,  I  will  not  deny  it  for  fear  of  your  fire,  for  my  con- 
fession and  belief  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  wiU 
rather  that  my  body  be  burnt  in  this  fire  for  confession  of  my  faith  in  Christ, 
than  that  my  soul  should  suffer  in  the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  for  denying  of 
my  fiiith.  But  as  for  the  sentence  and  judgment  pronoimced  against  me  this 
day,  by  the  bishops  and  doctors,  I  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all,  appeal 
against  tlie  said  sentences  and  judgment  given  against  me,  and  betake  myself 
to  the  mercy  of  God."  Then  turning  to  Campbell,  who  had  acted  in  the  three- 
fold character  of  traitor,  judge,  and  executioner,  as  he  even  now  satanically 
assailed  his  victim,  and  reviled  him  as  an  heretic  ;  Hamilton  closed  by  adding, 
«  Wicked  man  !  thou  knowest  the  contrary  ;  to  me  thou  hast  confessed.  I 
appeal  thee  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Amidst  the  noise  and  fury  of  the  flames  now  kindled,  and 
the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  his  last  words  were  distinctly 
heard — "  How  long,  0  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  ! 
How  long  wilt  thou  sufier  this  tyranny  of  men  !  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit.'^ 
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Thus  gloriously  fell,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  native  of 
Scotland  as  an  unspotted  martyr  for  the  truth,  for  the  Word 
of  Gk)d  itself,  as  well  as  our  right  to  read  it. 

The  powerful  consequences  resulting  from  this  martyrdom, 
can  never  now  be  fully  traced  ;  but  if  we  follow  them  out  as 
far  as  they  may  be,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  hitherto,  the  event 
has  been  greatly  underrated.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures 
had  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  quarter.  These  were  God**s  own  provi- 
dential gift,  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  full  of  strife  and 
feud,  ferocity  and  murder.  This  it  was  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  decided  blessing  from  God  ;  and 
now  came  the  bold  and  loud  summons  from  the  believer^s  lips, 
to  rouse  the  dead  in  sin,  and  embolden  them  to  read,  believe, 
and  live.  A  space  equal  to  nearly  three  generations  had 
passed  away  since  anything  so  truly  horrible  had  occurred  in 
Caledonia,  however  stem  and  wild.  Besides,  in  1432,  it  was  a 
foreigner  who  had  suffered  ;  but  here  was  a  native,  of  the  most 
amiable  character,  and  high  birth.  The  report  of  the  martyr- 
dom speedily  ran  through  the  kingdom,  promoting  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  cause  itself.  For  as  truly 
as  Antipas,  the  faithful  martyr  of  old,  so  God'^s  most  faithful 
servant  had  now  been  ^^  slain  among  them  where  Satan  dwelt, 
even  where  his  seat  was ;  '^  and  yet  no  place  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected as  the  spot  where  the  deed  was  done.® 

Of  the  extent  of  the  sensation  now  produced,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  judge  with  accuracy,  but  of  its  depth  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  since  it  actually  so  far  changed  the  character  of 
this  metropolitan  city,  the  Rome  of  Scotland.  From  being  the 
stronghold  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  it  became  the  seat  of 
deep  inquiry  and  indomitable  discussion,  among  not  a  few  of 
the  students  in  the  different  colleges,  the  canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  even  the  Friars.  The  sufferings  endured  will  fur- 
nish the  evidence  of  this. 


0  It  has  frequcntlj  been  said,  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Kind's  absence  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Dnthas,  to  perpetrate  this  murder ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  nor  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  fearing  him.  Far  from  being  as  yet  "  every  inch  a  king,"  he  was,  in  fact,  little  else 
than  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  his  jailor,  the  £arl  of  Angus ;  and  as  yonng  Cnsillis,  who  signed 
the  sentence,  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Angus,  he  most  be  regarded  as  baring  had  no 
objections  to  the  cruelty.  Besides,  the  King's  mother.  Queen  Margaret,  was  married  to  Henry 
Stoart  about  ten  or  twelre  days  after;  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  of  March,  that  Angus,  in 
writing  to  Dacre,  says^"The  king  has  gone  forth  on  his  pastimf,  which  will  keep  him  till 
Easter."    Sec  Caligula,  B.  rii.,  »7.    Got.  State  Papers,  iv.,  p.  488. 
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Another  human  voice  was  now  demanded ;  but  where  shall 
one  be  found !  Campbell,  the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, or  the  Black  Friars,  had  betrayed  this  heroic  young  man, 
and  who  so  proper  to  speak  next,  as  a  brother  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity !  The  Friar  who  had  been  appointed  to  preach  through- 
out Lent,  in  the  Cathedral  itself,  it  might  seem  far  too  much 
to  expect,  but  in  truth  it  was  no  other  !  He  was  the  first  to 
sound  again  the  trumpet  of  truth,  and  that  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  Martyr  had  gone  to  receive  his  crown.  Open- 
ing his  lips,  they  found  he  was  no  other  than  what  they  de- 
nominated a  heretic  !  Standing  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
murderers  had  sat  in  judgment,  this,  as  the  prophet  once  ex- 
pressed it,  was  as  if  ^'  the  stone  had  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  had  answered  it.''''  Nor  was  the 
preacher  himself,  from  his  official  character,  less  remarkable. 
The  Archbishop,  as  well  as  all  under  his  authority,  were  afraid 
to  touch  him,  he  being  actually  the  Father  Confessor  of  the 
King  himself — that  King  whom  Beaton  had  not  consulted, 
and  who  had  therefore  not  consented  to  the  counsel  or  deed  of 
these  bloody  men.  This  was  Friar  Alexander  Seton,  brother 
of  Ninian  Seton,  or  Seytoun  of  Touch. 

In  discharging  his  duty,  and  following  the  example  of  his 
deeply  lamented  predecessor,  Seton  now  saw  that  in  the  truth 
itself,  there  was  enough  to  convict  all  its  enemies,  and  produce 
dismay ;  and  that  no  wise  man  will  ever  commence  his  labours 
by  merely  attacking  superstition,  or  pulling  at  prejudices,  as 
he  would  at  a  cart -rope ;  an  egregious  mistake,  into  which 
many  have  since  fallen.  Taking  for  his  subject  the  law  of  God 
itself,  Seton  insisted  much  on  the  following  points — 

^  That  the  Law  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  righteousness  ;  that  if  God's  Law 
be  not  violated,  no  sin  is  committed  ;  that  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  satisfy 
lor  sin  ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  no  otherwise  obtained  than  by  unfeigned 
repentance  and  true  faith,  apprehending  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Of  purgatory,  pilgrimage,  prayer  to  saints,  of  merits  and  miracles,  Uie  usual 
subjects  of  tiie  friar's  sermons,  not  a  word  he  spake."  lo 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
peat his  sentiments;  but  having  been  appointed  to  preach 
during  Lent,  this,  together  with  his  official  character,  may 
have  been  his  safeguard,  until  he  had  given  his  auditory  line 


10  Si»ot  tin  wood,  fourth  edit.,  p.  G4. 
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upon  line,  and  proof  after  proof.  About  the  end  of  that  season, 
however,  having  occasion  to  go  northward  to  Dundee,  he  was 
there  informed  that  a  friar  of  his  own  order  had  been  set  up 
to  refute  his  doctrine.  He  then  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  Eing^s  Oonfessor,  not  to  be  resisted,  confirmed  his  former 
positions,  adding,  from  Scripture,  the  qualifications  required 
for  a  good  and  faithful  bishop. 

This  last  subject  could  not  be  passed  over,  and  soon  brought 
him  before  the  Archbishop  ;  but  he,  knowing  Seton  to  be  of 
a  bold  spirit,  dissembled  his  anger.  Upon  another  mai*tyrdom 
he  dared  not  venture  so  soon,  a  negative  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Hamilton'*s  death ;  nor  could  the  Primate  resolve 
upon  trying  any  expedient,  except  that  of  first  undermining 
Seton'^s  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  King.  This 
was  easily  effected,  and  very  soon  after.  Poor  young  prince  ! 
His  natural  powers  were  of  no  inferior  order,  but  these  men, 
whether  nobility  or  clergy,  had  allowed  him  to  grow  up  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance,  and  of  self-indulgence,  even  to 
licentiousness :  the  nobility,  that  they  might  rule  him  as  a 
puppet,  which  his  high  spirit  could  not  endure ;  the  clergy,  that 
he  might  one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and  move  only  in  sub- 
servience to  their  designs.  Now,  at  this  very  period  a  crisis 
had  arrived,  of  the  King'^s  emancipation  from  the  ofie  party, 
and  his  falling  under  bondage  to  the  other.  His  Highness  had 
groaned  from  day  to  day  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who,  supported  by  the  influence  of  England,  was  the 
absolute  governor  of  the  nation  still,  though  James  had  been 
crowned  in  1525.  Next  year  the  King  had  applied  to  some  of 
his  nobles  to  relieve  him  from  bondage,  and  hence  the  battle  of 
Linlithgow  in  1526.  On  the  watch  ever  after,  at  last,  on  the 
22d  or  23d  of  May  1 528,  he  himself  dexterously  succeeded,  by 
his  escape  from  Falkland  to  the  castle  of  Stirling;  soon  after 
which  Angus  and  the  Douglas  party  were  overcome  and  ba- 
nished.^^  In  part  indebted  for  his  escape  to  Archbishop  Bea- 
ton, at  this  moment  the  young  monarch  must  have  been 
ready  to  listen  to  whatever  he  said,  and  hence  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  destroy  all  respect  for  Seton ;  while  this  was 
rendered  still  more  easy,  not  only  from  his  having  been  the 
Confessor  of  his  Highness  in  the  wearisome  days  of  bis  thral- 


Oor.  State  Papen,  toI.  It.    Tytler.    Pitcairn'i  Criminal  Trial*. 
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dom,  but  because  SetoD,  much  to  his  credit,  had  warned  him 
respecting  his  licentiousness. 

From  what  had  happened  in  February,  and  obserring  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  the  monarch  to  be  on  the  decline,  Seton 
well  knew  what  must  ultimately  await  him,  and  seeing  no 
safety  on  the  spot,  he  fled  to  Berwick.  From  thence,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  to  his  royal  master,  a  faithful  letter,  warning 
him  of  the  men  under  whose  influence  he  had  now  fallen.  He 
here  explained  that  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and  by  no 
means  that  of  his  Highness,  was  what  he  dreaded. 

They  behaved^  he  said,  at  kings,  and  would  not  allow  any  man  of  whatever 
state  or  degree,  if  once  they  pronounced  him  to  be  an  heretic,  to  speak  in  his 
own  defence.  Nevertheless,  if  he  might  but  have  audience  before  the  king, 
he  now  offered  to  return  and  justify  his  cause.  Like  a  fiuthful  adviser,  he 
then  informed  James,  that  in  duty  he  ought  to  see  that  every  subject  accused 
of  his  life,  should  be  allowed  to  use  his  lawful  defences ;  since  the  Prelates  held 
that  such  matters  did  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince,  and  if  only 
once  heard,  be  would  demonstrate  the  contrary  by  tUir  otcn  laws.  He  then 
besought  his  Highness  not  to  be  led  any  longer  by  their  informations,  but  to 
use  the  authority  conmiitted  to  him  by  God,  and  not  to  suffer  these  tyrants  to 
proceed  against  him,  till  brought  to  his  answer.  This  he  would  not  refuse  to 
give,  if  once  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  llfe.^ 

At  Berwick  he  waited  for  some  reply,  but  waited  in  vain. 
Before  this  time  Angus  had  been  banished,  and  his  estates  for- 
feited ;  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  in  August,  as  his  successor,  and  Beaton,  though 
not  yet  in  power,  had  been  recalled  to  the  Council  by  the  end 
of  November.*^  Seton,  therefore,  retired  into  England,  where 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  As 
if  to  show  how  equally  balanced  the  two  countries,  England 
and  Scotland  were,  with  regard  to  their  progress  in  Divine 
truth  ;  about  thirteen  years  after,  or  in  1541,  Seton  was  called 
before  Stephen  Grardiner,  and  examined,  but  denied  not  any 
point  which  he  had  formerly  taught.**  He  even  continued  to 
preach  the  truths  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  died, 
it  has  been  said,  next  year,  or  1542. 

In  the  meanwhile,  or  before  the  close  of  1528,  it  is  pleasing 


IS  See  the  letter  In  Keith's  History,  Appendix,  which  has  been  expressly  affirmed  to  be  dated 
in  1528.  SoTeral  historians  nay  have  led  their  readers  astray  by  saying,  that  all  this  occurred 
in  the  Lent  following.  No  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  Lent  followed,  as  Hamilton  died  on  the 
Othd  day  afler  its  commencement.  Keith  has  accurately  marked  the  time  by  saying  -"  Divers 
of  the  religious  themseWes  did  from  thai  time  forward  declaim— and  particularly  in  thai  Lent— 
one  Seton,  brother  of  Ninian  Seton." 

13  Gov.  State  Papers,  iv.,  pp.  47fl,  *40.  «*  Foxe. 
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to  find  any  infonnation  whatever,  bearing  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  their  continued  importation.  The  friars  now  were  more 
busy  everywhere  than  they  had  ever  been,  since  friars  were  in 
feshion.  The  reader  may  recollect  of  one,  under  our  history 
as  to  England,  Friar  John  West.  Earnestly  charged,  by 
Wolsey,  with  dispatches  to  Counsellor  Herman  Bincke  of 
Cologne  ;  their  united  efforts  were  to  be  employed  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  Tyndale  himself,  and  of  William  Boye,  once  his 
amanuensis ;  or,  at  all  events,  their  books.  With  regard  to 
the  men  they  entirely  failed,  but  a  number  of  what  Bincke 
calls  ^^  their  books,'^  he  had  found  out  and  secured.  These  must 
have  included  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  Roye'^s 
celebrated  Satyre  on  the  Cardinal,  a  personal  affair,  which  the 
latter  so  deeply  resented.  One  short  passage  in  Bincke'^s  re- 
ply to  Wolsey,  dated  the  4th  of  October  1528,  and  sent  by 
West,  deserves  to  be  repeated  here — 

^  But  these  books,  unleas  I  had  found  them  out  and  interposed,  must  have 
been  pressed  together  with  parchment,  and  concealed  ;  and  enclosed  in  pack- 
ages, artfully  covered  over  with  flax,  they  would  in  time,  without  any  suspi- 
cion, have  been  transmitted  by  sea,  into  Scotland  and  England^  at  to  the  tame 
place  ;  and  would  have  been  sold  as  merely  clean  paper ;  but  as  yet,  few  or  none 
of  those,  carried  away  and  sold,  have  been  found." 

Here  then  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a  continued  traffic 
going  on,  and  of  one  of  the  asserted  methods  of  transit,  for 
there  must  have  been  various  ;  nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion, that  the  Jews  are  to  be  supposed  as  having  had  some 
concern  in  these  importations,  whether  "  to  Scotland  or 
England,  as  to  the  same  place.""'* 


SECTION  III. 

PKOM  1529  TO  1534 — all-important  period,  hitherto  unnoticed — 

ALEXANDER  ALES — CRUELLT  PERSECUTED  BT  HEPBURN,  THE  PRIOR  OF 
ST.  ANDREWS — ^AT  LAST  ESCAPES  BY  SEA,  FROM  DUNDEE,  FIRST  TO 
FRANCE,  AND  THEN  TO  GERMANY — HIS  EPISTLE  ADDRESSED  TO  JAMES 
V.  ;   OR  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE  FIRST   REGULAR  CONTROYERSY  IN 


li  Cotton  MS.  Vitellina.  B.  zxi.,  fol.  43.  Thus  Scotland  is  once  more  ravntioned  to  Wol^c7  ; 
but  the  entire  letter  is  well  worthj  of  perusal,  and  specially  on  account  of  some  coiin«xiou 
which  the  Jftes  had  with  these  importations.  Sec  the  letter,  fur  thb  and  other  particulars,  in 
oar  English  history,  anno  1628,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2f»3-2(>4. 
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B&ITAIK  BE8PBCTI90  THE  80BIPTURB8  P&IKTBD  Uf  THE  YULOAB  TOHQUB 

— THB  ABU8IYB  PUBLICATIOK    OF    00CHLAU8   PBOFESSEDLT  IB  BBPLT 

THB  BSPBESEBTATI0N8  Or  ALBS  CONFIBMBD  BY  THB  STATE  OF  THB 
COUNTRY,  AND  THE  SEOOBD  MABTYBJ>OM — ^ANSWEB  OF  ALES  TO  THE  CA- 
LUMNIES OF  COCHUBUS — ALES  PLEADS,  MOST  EABNE8TLY,  FOB  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TO  BE  BEAD — BUT  ESPECIALLY  IN  FAMILIES — EXTOLS  DIYINB 
BEYELATION,  AND  AS  TO  BE   FOUND   IN  THE  ENGLISH  YEBSION  NOW  IM- 

POBTINO COCHLJBUS,    QUITE    ENEAGED,    ADDBESSES   JAMES    Y. — ^AND    IS 

BEWABDBD— HAD  MENDACIOUSLY  AYEBBED  THAT  THB  WRITINGS  OF  ALES 
PROCEEDED  FROM  MELANCTHON — THE  PERSECUTIONS  AND  MARTYRDOMS 
OF  1534  AGAIN  CONFIRM  THB  STATEMENTS  OF  ALES — WHO  IS  NOW 
STANDING  BY  HIMSELF  ALONE  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  TBUTH. 

\  E  are  now  arrived  at  a  very  memorable  period  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  It  involves  a  space  of  five 
years,  from  the  year  1 529  to  J  534  inclusive,  and 
yet  it  has  been  treated  by  all  our  historians  as  a  sort  of  chasm, 
or  calm  in  the  annals  of  persecution.  No  author  has  informed 
us  that  there  was,  at  such  a  time,  one  fragment  of  distinct 
information  in  existence,  respecting  the  Sacred  Volume ;  its  im- 
portation into  the  country ;  its  being  bought,  or  sold,  and  read 
by  the  people ;  or  that  such  reading  was  being  so  bitterly  op- 
posed. This  is  the  more  surprising,  since,  upon  this  subject, 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  entire  Island.  Commencing  seven  years  before 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  decidedly  broken  oflf  from  Rome,  and 
while  both  the  South  and  North  were  still  under  the  domi- 
nant power  of  "  the  old  learning  ;^^  yet  was  it  the  season  of 
the  first  regular  controversy  in  Britain,  though  carried  on 
with  Scotland,  respecting  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native 
language ;  as  well  as  the  undoubted  right  of  every  one  "  both 
low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together,**'  to  read  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves. 

This  topic  has  formed  the  frequent  or  fruitful  source  of 
eulogy  long  since,  and  down  to  the  present  hour,  as  one  of  the 
highest  arguments  which  can  occupy  the  pen  or  tongue  of 
man,  for  a  greater  has  never  engaged  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  first  individual  who  argued 
the  point,  and  so  ably  led  the  van,  has  been  as  much  over- 
looked, as  Tyndale  himself,  the  original  translator,  and  even 
more  so.  How  it  has  happened  that,  above  all  other  men,  he 
has  been  overshadowed,  who  first  contended  with  his  own  mo- 
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narch  in  Scotland,  for  the  immortal  interests  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  even  before  the  assem- 
bled prelates  of  England  at  Westminster,  for  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  binding  authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
it  is  impossible  exactly  to  account.  Whether  there  has  been 
any  studied  or  systematic  attempt,  in  both  countries,  to  con- 
ceal from  public  view,  our  first,  and  therefore  highest  human 
benefactors,  that  other  men  who  only  entered  into  their  labours 
might  reap  certain  laurels,  and  obtain  the  praise  of  party,  we 
leave  others  to  decide ;  but  one  is  certainly  tempted  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  has  been  something  of  the  kind. 

The  name  of  Albs,  it  is  true,  does  occur  in  our  histories, 
among  some  others,  as  that  of  a  persecuted  individual  who  fled 
from  his  native  land,  and  died  a  professor  at  Leipsic ;  and  in  the 
preceding  pages,  even  under  the  history  as  to  England,  he  has 
already  come  before  us ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  said,  to 
distinguish  him  sufficiently  from  his  contemporaries,  and  much 
less  to  mark  the  obligations  under  which  he  laid  his  country, 
to  the  lasting  remembrance  of  his  name.  His  having  been 
bom  in  a  city,  since  so  conspicuous  for  literature  and  research 
as  Edinburgh,  and  his  having  been  the  first,  who,  from  fond 
recollections  in  a  foreign  land,  wrote  a  description  of  ^^  his  own 
romantic  town,**'  only  renders  this  neglect  the  more  extraordi- 
nary.^ It  becomes  therefore  a  grateful  task  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  and  render  some  account  of  this  early  native  of  the 
Sootish  capital ;  but  especially  of  his  exertions  in  reference  to 
the  Scriptures  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  being  read,  under  the  domestic  roof. 

Alexander  Ales,  much  better  known  on  the  Continent 
than  at  home,  and  there  by  the  name  of  Alesius,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  April  1500.^  His  father  was  an 
honest  and  substantial  burgess  of  that  city,  and  under  his  own 
roof,  the  education  of  his  son  was  so  far  perfected,  as  to  fit 
him  for  entering  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  As  for  his 
boyhood,  the  only  particular  known  is  one  related  by  himself, 


1  It  b  carioait  enough,  that  this  description  should  be  the  only  fragment  written  by  Alk^ 
which  has  erer  been  reprinted.  This  it  has  been,  within  these  few  years,  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  and  in  elegant  style,  with  explanatory  notes. 

«  Written  in  the  Renter  of  the  Uiiirersity  of  Leipsic,  by  Ales  himself. 
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in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  future  publications  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  Exposition  of  Timothy : — 

^  Diverting  himself,  with  other  children,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  there 
was  a  high  rock,  as  they  were  rolling  themselves  towards  the  precipice,  he  had 
advanced  to  the  very  brink,  when  he  felt  himself  snatched  up  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  without  knowing  how,  or  by  whom.  Some  ascribed  this,**  says 
he,  "  to  several  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  from  John,  hung  about  my 
neck,  which  was  then  a  common  custom  of  parents  with  children.*'  In 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  practice  itilly  to  operate  as  a  charm.  Ales  had 
ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  faith  or  prayers  of  his  parents ;  but  many  years 
after,  the  recollection  still  chilled  his  blood.s 

Having  gone  to  St.  Andrews,  finished  his  education,  and 
taken  priest^s  orders,  he  became  one  of  the  canons  of  the  priory 
or  cathedral  church  in  that  city,  then  the  largest  in  Scotland, 
as  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.^  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  him,  however,  till  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Then,  as  a  proof  that  the  alarm 
of  the  bishops  and  monks  in  1525  and  1527,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  "  the  new  learning *"  into  Scotland,  was  not 
without  grounds,  it  turned  out  that  the  canons  and  students 
were,  through  the  medium  of  certain  books,  studying  the  grand 
controversy  of  the  times.  But  whatever  might  be  the  object 
of  other  young  men,  that  of  Ales  was,  that  he  might  be  qua- 
lified to  oppose  all  innovation.  When  Patrick  Hamilton, 
therefore,  four  years  younger  than  himself,  was  *'  drawn  unto 
death'"  at  St.  Andrews,  and  now  "  ready  to  be  slain,'*'  far  from 
disposed  to  "  deliver''  him,  and  confident  in  his  own  scholastic 
powers.  Ales  actually  undertook  to  reclaim  the  suspected 
heretic.  For  this  purpose  he  held  several  conferences  with  his 
more  enlightened  junior,  little  dreaming  that  the  attempt  was 
about  to  change  the  current  of  his  whole  life.  But  staggered 
by  the  reasoning  of  that  young  gentleman ;  then  hearing  his 
noble  testimony,  in  a  full  house,  or  within  the  very  widls 
where  Ales  himself  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  services  which 
the  Martyr  had  so  exposed ;  and  finally,  beholding  the  heroic 
constancy  with  which  he  maintained   his  integrity   in   the 


3  Prefat  in  alteram  ad  Timothium,  apnd  Jacobum  Thomasinm,  in  Orat.  de  Alc«k>.  Bayle't 
Diet.,  art.  Ale^oi.  The  ipot  is  not  mentioned,  whether  the  Castle,  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthnr't 
Seat,  for  it  may  hare  been  any  of  the  three. 

4  In  the  year  that  Ales  was  bom,  or  150(),  the  population  of  Sdinbut^  was  about  80OQ,  dwell- 
ing in  700  houses  or  tenements.    St.  Andrews  was  the  great  dty  in  those  days. 
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flames,  amidst  the  rage,  and  more  than  savage  cruelty  of  his 
enemies,  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  were  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  short,  the  heart  of  Ales  was  pierced  by  convic- 
tions, which  ended  in  his  conversion  to  the  faith  he  had  la- 
boured in  vain  to  destroy.  St.  Andrew'^s  was  not  now  to  sleep 
in  quiet,  after  the  smoke  of  Patrick's  funeral  pile  had  been 
blown  upon  the  spectators,  and  scorched  the  Benedictine  friar, 
his  persecutor.  Seton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  victim 
soon  after,  but  severer  trials  awaited  Ales,  the  very  next  year. 
The  statements  of  the  first,  however,  have  already  furnished 
an  important  preliminary  corroboration  of  all  that  Ales  will  ad- 
vance as  to  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  especially  of  the  posi- 
tion then  occupied  respectively  by  the  bishops  and  monks,  the 
priors  and  abbots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  young  King  James,  on 
the  other.  Considering  the  virulence  and  sophistry  with  which 
Ales  was  about  to  be  assailed  by  one  man  abroad ;  the  united 
testimony  of  these  two  witnesses  on  the  spot,  will  at  once  put 
down  the  calumny  of  a  distant  and  sycophantish  brawler,  such 
as  Gochlaeus.  Suffice  it  only  to  say  here,  that,  after  enduring 
great  trials.  Ales  had  escapod  from  the  port  of  Dundee  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  both  on  shore  and  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, then  ready  to  sail,  about  the  close  of  1531.  Having  landed 
on  the  Continent,  whither  he  first  went  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  certainly  not  to  Wittenberg.  By  the  loose  manner  in 
which  he  has  occasionally  been  referred  to,  he  is  of  course  sent 
immediately  to  Luther ;  but  if  Luther  had  indoctrinated  or  only 
conversed,  with  all  those  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  who  have 
been  consigned,  by  historians,  to  his  personal  acquaintance,  he 
must  have  had  nothing  else  to  do,  from  morning  to  night.  On 
the  contrary,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1534,  Ales  himself  in- 
forms ns  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  German  language, 
and  that  he  had  not^  even  then,  knovm  Luther  at  all.  He  had 
traversed,  however,  the  coast  of  France,  and  proceeded  into 
some  part  of  Germany  ;  where,  as  he  understood  only  Latin, 
he  had  assiduously  applied  to  the  Greek  language.  By  the 
year  referred  to,  he  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  quoting  it. 

After  the  escape  of  Ales,  an  edict  or  order  of  the  bishops 
had  been  promulgated,  prohibiting  the  New  Testament  in  English 
from  being  read  or  sold.  To  whatever  extent  this  had  gone, 
the  alarm  of  the  enemy  is  one  decided  proof  of  progress  made. 
But  the  story  entire,  and  so  distinctly  told,  by  this  the  first 
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advocate  in  Scotland,  for  our  highest  national  blessing,  as  well 
as  the  sufferings  previously  endured  by  him,  cannot  be  so  well 
conveyed,  as  in  his  own  language.  This  will  prove  the  more 
interesting,  as  taken  from  publications  which  have  never  been 
laid  before  the  English  reader,  and  filling  up  a  period  hitherto 
passed  over  in  silence. 

From  four  different  publications  in  Latin,  and  one  in 
English,  scarcely  known,  our  space  will  only  admit  of  certain 
extracts,  though  the  whole  be  well  worthy  of  republication  in 
our  native  tongue.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  premise,  that 
as  Ales  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  King  James  the  Fifth  for 
his  very  kind  interposition  in  his  favour ;  as  well  as  to  that  of 
other  canons  of  St.  Andrews  ;  so  he  writes  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  Highness  was  the  same  man  in  1533  and  1534, 
that  he  had  been  in  1529.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  Boyal 
youth  sinking  so  rapidly  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
hierarchy,  till  at  last  they  brought  him  to  sanction,  by  his  own 
personal  presence,  the  burning  of  his  subjects.  In  1528,  he 
would  have  said — "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  V 

Relying,  therefore,  on  the  character  of  the  King,  no  sooner 
had  Ales  heard  of  the  doings  of  Beaton  and  his  fellows,  than 
he  resolved  to  address  his  Highness.  We  copy  from  the  only 
edition  ever  printed — "  An  epistle  of  Alexander  Ales^  againsi  a 
certain  Decree  of  the  Bishops  in  Scotland^  tchich  forbids  to  read 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue^''  "  To 
the  renowned  King  of  Scots,  James  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Prince  of  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys,  his  most  compassionate 
Lord,  Alexander  Ales,  S.  D.**"* 

"  Seeing  that,  among  other  virtues,  there  so  exists  and  shines  forth 
in  you  a  certain  distinguished  and  heroic  goodness,  that  it  is  well  known 
to  all  throughout  your  entire  kingdom,  and  on  that  account  all  good  men 
wonderfully  lore  you  ;  I,  however,  especially  when  in  danger  of  my  life, 
have  thoroughly  perceived  this  public  praise  of  your  goodness  to  bo 
strictly  true,  and  that  you  utterly  abhor  all  cruelty.  For  when  certain 
friends  of  mine  explained  to  you  that  I  was  seized  with  violence,  and 
cast  into  a  dreadful  dungeon^  by  your  Bishops  ;  although  they  contrived 


A  "  Alezandri  Alesii  Epistola  contra  decretnm  qvoddam  KpiMoporam  in  Scotia,  qnod  pro- 
hibit legere  Novi  Toatamenti  libroa  lingua  vernacula."  This  letter  it  rcry  neatlj  printed  in 
IKmo,  filling  thirteen  leaves,  besides  the  title  as  above.  There  is  no  place  or  printer's  name 
mentioned,  but  at  the  end  it  is  dated,  "Anno  mdxxxiii." 
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horrible  charges  against  me,  yet  you  sent  to  me  honourable  men  from 
your  court,  who  signified  to  me  that  you  were  concerned  for  my  safety. 
And  not  long  after,  with  the  greatest  kindness,  you  gave  orders  that 
they  should  let  me  go,  safe  and  free,  out  of  prison,  and  that  they  should 
cease  to  rage  against  me ;  for  which  fnyour,  I  entertain  towards  you 
renowned  Soyereign,  as  much  gratitude  as  the  mind  is  able  to  con- 
ceive.® I  would,  however,  that  it  had  been  in  your  power  to  complete  the 
benefit  you  had  commenced ;  for  afterwards,  when,  on  the  business  of 
the  State,  you  were  absent  in  some  other  parts  of  your  kingdom,  since 
the  bishops  could  not  do  anything  worse,  they  thrust  me  out  of  the 
country,  against  law,  and  by  violence.^ 

Trusting,  therefore,  to  your  lenity  and  kindness,  which  was  shown  to 
me  in  my  distress,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  write  to  you ;  not  concerning 
my  own  personal  injury,  of  which,  however,  I  shall  treat  at  another 
time  ;  but  that  according  to  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  your  Highness  and 
the  countiy,  I  may  warn  you  against  a  certain  nefeurious  and  impious 
edict,  which,  without  your  authority,  the  bishops  have  published  in  your 
kingdom,  videlicet — *  That  no  one  should  read  in  his  native  lanfftta^e,  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament,^ 

^*  Although  I  saw  in  that  afiair  how  great  was  the  fury  of  the  priests 
against  aU,  who  occasionally  signified  that  they  wished  the  churches 
should  be  more  purely  instructed  as  to  necessary  matters  ;  yet  this  is 
evidently  a  new  and  unheard  of  example,  among  those  who  style  them- 
selves Christians,  to  forbid,  by  an  edict,  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  books.' 
And  I  know  that  this  device  was  managed,  without  your  counsel  or 
authority,  by  the  chief  priests,  or  rather  by  the  Monks,  for  thei/  are,  in 
truth,  the  contrivers  of  this  business.  I  thought  it  therefore  my  duty 
to  write  to  you,  that  you  may  interpose  your  authority,  and  consult  both 
the  glory  of  God,  and  also  the  reputation  of  your  kingdom.  For  what 
kind  of  precedent  is  it,  that  men  should  be  debarred  from  the  oracles  of 
Christ  ?  What  else  could  the  Turks,  or  other  nations  hostile  to  the 
Christian  name  do,  than  to  take  care  that  the  people  touch  not  the 


*  "  The  Tery  dungeon  which  is  ttill  thatti  among  tb«  rains  of  the  Castle  or  Episcopal  Palace." 
"  A  low  browed  passage  leads  down  to  a  low  part  of  the  interior,  fh>ni  which  there  is  a  small 
doorway  opening  upon  a  dreadful  dark  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  shaped  like  a  com- 
DOR  bottle.  The  neck  of  the  orifice  is  seren  feet  wide,  by  about  eight  in  depth,  after  which  it 
widens  till  it  be  soTcnteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  depth  of  the  whole  is  twenty-two.  This  fear- 
ful tomb  was  once  used  as  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  and  recusant  victims  were  put  therein. 
Soma  years  rince  it  was  cleared  out  to  serre  as  a  powder  magazine,  when  a  great  quantity  of 
bona  were  remored."— Chambers'  Gaxeteer,  The  reader,  however,  should  be  informed,  that 
Beaton's  Castle,  by  an  act  of  the  Privy  Coancll  in  1547.  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
that  the  present  ruins  are  those  of  the  pile  afterwards  erected  by  Archbishop  Hamilton ;  but 
this  could  not  affect  a  prison  sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  and  we  shall  yet  have  farther  evidence  that 
thto  must  have  been  the  very  dungeon  to  which  Ales  was  consigneid. 

7  He  means,  as  it  will  appear  presently,  that  by  their  cruelty,  they  forced  him  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  by  fliiiht,  as  strongly  advised  by  his  friends. 

•  He  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Continent. 
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Sacred  books — ^that  they  should  not  know  the  benefits  of  Christy  and  his 
most  holj  precepts^  lest  any  one  should  form  a  firm  and  distinct  opinion 
with  regard  to  diyine  things,  from  the  very  words  of  Christ,  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  apostles  ?  What  other  tendency  has  this  attempt, 
but  to  niin  and  extinguish  true  religion  7  True  religion  cannot  exist, 
except  the  mind  be  well  established  respecting  the  will  of  God,  by 
heayenly  testimonies.  On  this  account,  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father 
to  teach,  that  he  might  disclose  the  secret  will  of  the  Father,  which  was 
imknown  to  the  world.  This  cannot,  therefore,  be  known,  except  from 
the  Sacred  books  themselyes ;  certainly  no  firm  opinion  can  be  held, 
unless  these  be  inspected ;  and  so  the  Father  hath  commanded  that  we 
should  know  the  doctrine  of  the  Son,  when  he  saith,  <  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  ye  Him.' 

''But  if  the  priests  and  monks  there,  so  think  that  morals  can  be 
regulated  without  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  religion  is  nothing  else 
save  that  discipline  by  which  the  public  morals  are  goyemed,  what 
else  thought  Epicurus  ?  Truly,  it  is  all  over  with  the  Church,  if  they 
receive  these  Epicurean  imaginations,  which  the  bishops  and  monks 
propagate.  John  saith,  *  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  the 
Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  hath  declared  Him  to  us.*  John 
denies  that  the  will  of  God  had  been  known  to  men,  but  that  it  was 
unfolded  and  brought  to  men  by  the  Son.  The  Father  therefore  com- 
mands this  Teacher  to  be  heard,  not  philosophizing  on  common  morals 
only,  but  discoursing  publicly  of  things  mysterious  and  unknown  to  the 
world.  Haw  God  desires  to  be  worshipped — Sow  He  can  promise  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — What  hope  He  can  hold  out  in  all  trials  and  a£Bic- 
tions — What  consolation  He  can  promise  to  those  who  implore  assistance 
from  Himself — ffaw  He  desires  to  be  invoked — How  minds  are  to  be  con- 
firmed against  doubt  or  mistrust,  respecting  the  will  of  God.  These  are 
mysteries  unknown  to  the  world,  on  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
reason  particularly.  Nor,  verily,  does  Gk>d  wish  these  mysteries  to  be 
concealed,  but  to  stand  out  above  others,  to  be  beheld,  to  be  handled, 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  may  shine  upon  us.  To  bury,  or  to  obscure 
the  knowledge  of  matters  so  important  as  these,  is  more  injurious  than 
to  remove  the  sun  from  the  universe. 

"  Wherefore,  I  both  warn  and  beseech  you,  for  the  glory  of  Christ, 
that  you  would  by  your  authority  repeal  that  impious  decree  ;  and  not 
coimtenance  the  madness  of  these  Pharisees.  Tou  see  the  command  of 
God,  which  enjoins  to  hear  Christ :  you  see  also  what  punishment  is 
threatened  against  those  who  refuse  to  hear  him.  *In  Deuteronomy 
it  is  written  concerning  Christ — '  A  Prophet  will  I  raise  up  to  them, 
from  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  such  as  thou  art,  and  I  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth  ;  whosoever  will  not  hear  his  words  which  he  shall 
speak,  I  will  be  the  avenger.' Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
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those  who  withdraw  the  people  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  shall  suffer 
the  most  grievous  punishment  from  God.  I  will  not  here  complain  of 
other  evils  which  cleave  to  the  Church,  the  fiiult  of  the  bishops,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  very  painful ;  only,  since  they  are  themselves 
neither  inclined  nor  able  to  teach,  let  the  bishops  grant  us,  that  they 
do  not  abolish  the  sacred  books.  When  Antiochui  attempted  to  destroy 
religion  in  Judea,  he  commanded  the  books  of  the  Prophets  to  be 
sought  out  every  where,  to  be  burned.  And  he  suffered,  indeed,  the 
just  punishment  of  his  madness.  With  his  ruined  army,  he  himself  mhxs 
consumed  with  grief  of  mind.  Nor  was  €k>d  satisfied  with  this  punish- 
ment, but  destroyed  also  his  posterity,  that  he  might  set  forth  an  exam- 
ple of  the  punishment  described  in  the  decalogue,  (Pentateuch,)  where 
God  says,  that  punishment  for  iniquity  should  travel  through  all  pos- 
terity.* What  sort  of  end,  then,  the  impiety  of  those  shall  have,  who 
drive  the  people  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  who  endeavour,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  all  religion,  who  cruelly  kill 
many  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  are  lovers  of  piety,  it  is  easy  to 
foretell. 

''  But  they  deny  that  they  drive  the  people  away  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  They  say  it  were  safer  for  the  people  publicly  to  hear  the 
learned  in  the  churches,  than  to  read  at  home,  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, what  no  one  can  there  explain,  and  where  many  things,  not  being 
understood,  produce  errors.  This  one  reason  I  think  they  have,  by 
which  they  defend  their  decree,  and  how  much  mischief  it  may  contain, 
it  is  easy  to  see.  First,  if  it  be  so,  that  there  are  some  among  whom 
reading  may  produce  some  inconvenience,  why  do  they  pluck  the  sacred 
books  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  minds  cannot  otherways  be  esta- 
blished than  by  assiduous  or  continual  reading  1  Why  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  instruct  and  train  their  children  at  hom£,  in  the  true  and 
proper  knowledge  of  Christ ;  especially  since  God  commanded  concern- 
ing the  law,  that  it  should  be  written  upon  all  the  lintels,  that  it  might 
be  always  before  their  eyes  ?  How  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  have 
the  Ckwpel  thus  always  in  view  ?  Why,  then,  is  the  goodness  of  €k>d 
withheld  from  these,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  God, 
although  some  others  may,  perhaps,  have  abused  this  benefit  ?  Why 
do  they  not,  for  the  same  reason,  drag  away  men  from  wine,  from  food, 
from  gold,  because  many  abuse  them  ?  That  was  rather  to  be  done 
which  God  commanded.  The  Word  of  Qod  was  to  be  presented  to  all ; 
all  were  to  be  exhorted,  that  they  should  not  only  read  with  diligence, 
but  also  handle  with  reverence,  and  compare  plain  sentences  with  places 
obscure.    Formerly,  when  not  fewer  heresies  and  sects  rent  the  Church 


*  Mark  this  ttory,  of  Antiochnt  and  hit  annj,  brought  before  the  young  Prince  Jainet  V.,  m> 
early  as  1533,  and  obtenre  the  close  of  his  own  life.  In  nine  years  after,  or  December  I54S. 
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than  even  now,  jet  the  Apostles  commanded  the  sacred  books  to  be  read  ; 
for  thus  they  thought  then,  that  minds  were  to  be  fortified  against  here- 
sies.   These  men  have  now  found  out  another  way." 

"  But,  since  the  fact  must  be  told,  they  do  not  forbid  this  reading  on 
account  of  the  obdcurity  of  the  writings  :  something  else  agitates  them. 
Of  those  things  in  the  Sacred  writings  that  are  most  plain  and  d^ar, 
they  are  afraid,  which  they  see  to  be  opposed  to  the  impious  and  sacrile- 
gious opinions  that  they  themselyes  defend,  through  ambition,  and  the 
loTe  of  their  bellies.  Hinc  swrU  hce  lachrynux.  From  hence  proceed 
those  tears.    But  of  this  matter  I  will  not  say  more.'* 

^  There  are  also  other  reasons,  still  more  weighty,  why  reading  is 
necessary,  more  than  their  public  discourses.  Because  yerily,  from  pas- 
sages highly  necessary  to  piety,  they,  in  their  sermons,  either  say 
nothing,  or  deliver  fftlse  opinions  ;  it  is  surely  necessary  for  good  people 
elsewhere  to  seek  for  doctrine  which  may  excite  their  minds  to  piety, 
6*06  them  from  doubting,  and  may  instruct  them  as  to  true  invocation, 
fftith,  and  hope.  For  what  do  they  teach  of  these  subjects  in  their  ser- 
mons 1  These  are  spent,  partly,  in  idle  disputations,  which  they  draw 
out  of  some  corrupt  philosophy  ;  partly,  in  most  foolish  fiibles  concern- 
ing the  saints,  which  they  invent ;  partly,  in,  praises  of  their  own  cere- 
monies, which,  as  regraters,  (mangones,)  they  are  wont  to  adorn  with 
surprising  artifices,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  higher  price. 
Some  few  among  them  say  somewhat  of  morals,  just  as  if  no  other  doc- 
trine were  necessary  in  the  Church.  As  to  r^f>entance  and  the  favour  of 
Chritt — that  by  faith  we  obtain  fredy  the  forgiveness  of  sins — that  we  may 
please  God  freely,  not  on  account  of  our  own  tporthinessy  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — that  this  faith  ouyht  to  exist  in  invocation — that  God  is  not 
pleased  to  be  worshipped  with  uncertainty  or  dovlting — on  the  distinction 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  polilioal  affairs — of  human  traditions,  as 
they  call  them,  and  many  other  necessary  things,  they  are  either 
silent,  or  inculcate  dogmas  contrary  to  the  €k>spel.  And  while  these 
Rabbles  will  have  themselves  held  forth  as  teachers  of  good  works,  they 
do  not  inculcate  this  species,  which  is  the  chief  and  peculiar  concern  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Since  as  to  such  Qoci)  common  topics  their  ser- 
mons are  silent,  what  shall  good  minds  do  ?  From  whence  shall  they 
seek  sound  doctrine,  if  they  are  not  aUov^ed  at  home  to  read  or  to  hear  the 
books  of  the  Gospel  ?  Finally,  the  entire  design  of  preventing  this 
species  of  reading  has  this  tendency,  that  the  people  should,  by  degrees, 
adopt  heathenish  opinions,  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  being  extin- 
guished :  and  the  priests  imagine,  that  this  ignorance  of  the  people 
would  be  for  their  advantage.'* 

Ales  then  implores  the  King,  as  one  to  whom  God  had  com- 
mitted all  departments  of  the  state,  to  interpose — describes 
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the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  people,  and  especially 
the  children  and  youth,  from  being  trained  up  by  such  domes- 
tic reading  and  instruction — they  would  prove  better  subjects 
and  better  citizens,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  be.  He 
quotes  the  Scriptures  to  shew  that  this  is  an  imperative  duty, 
as  enjoined  by  God ;  and  warns  his  Highness  of  the  evils  which 
must  arise  from  the  interdict.  It  would  "  take  away  the 
most  sacred  exercises  of  piety ;  remove  from  the  well-disposed 
the  necessary  guards  of  conscience ;  scatter  domestic  discipline, 
&c.  Having  "  traversed  part  of  the  coast  of  France  and  many 
other  places,**^  he  informs  the  King  that  he  had  not  heard  of  a 
similar  decree  having  ever  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  or  the 
King  of  France,  They  had  published  severe  laws  against  dog- 
mas, but  not  forbidden  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Then,  before  turning  to  himself,  he  says : — 

"  Wherefore  I  conjure  and  entreat  also,  that  you  would  restrain  the 
counsels  of  the  bishops,  and  turn  them  from  cruelty  and  impiety  to  gen- 
tleness, and  a  desire  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  Christ.  With  a  pious  in- 
tention, most  gracious  Sovereign,  I  have  written  these  things  to  you, 
which  I  pray  that,  of  your  clemency,  you  would  take  in  good  part.  That 
I  might  warn  on  a  subject  so  exalted,  I  am  constrained  by  the  duty 
which  I  owe,  both  to  you  and  to  my  country,  and  lastly  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  among  you.  And  I  pray  Christ  that  he  may  guide  your  counsels 
for  extending  the  glory  of  God,  for  protecting  the  churches,  and  for  mi- 
tigating the  cruelty  of  the  Bishops. 

"  As  far  as  concerns  myself,  since,  without  your  authority,  while  my 
cause  was  yet  unheard,  I  was  charged  to  withdraw  from  my  country  ;  I 
ask  nothing  else  than  that  which  was  not  only  written  upon  those  tables 
of  the  Athenians —  "  Hear  both  sides  after  the  same  manner,"  but  even 
nature  itself  teaches  all,  that  you  should  examine  the  affair,  before  you 
add  your  su£frage  to  the  decisions  of  those  who  have  condemned  me, 
without  hearing  my  defence  in  law. 

"  I  had  prepared  a  defence,  but  afterwards  discovered  that,  since  my 
departure,  many  articles  wore  got  up,  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  me, 
and  have  even  been  sent  to  Rome  ;  which,  if  the  learned  at  Rome  shall 
read,  they  will  rather  laugh  at  the  folly  of  my  enemies,  than  approve 
their  diligence.  For  what  else  do  these  sycophants  accomplish  in  all  the 
provinces,  except  that  by  their  folly,  they  stir  up  dissensions  and  public 
evils  ?  With  a  kind  of  Jewish  pertinacity  and  fi^tfulness,  they  rage 
without  measure,  and  without  judgment,  while,  if  they  would  only  for  a 
little  incline  their  minds  to  equity,  these  agitations  would  much  more 
easily  subside.    They  fight  for  their  own  dreams,  as  for  their  altars  and 
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firesides  ;  they  inflame  the  wrath  of  princes  ;  thej  put  to  death  the  hest 
men,  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity.  In  conclusion,  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  Churchy  and  require  themselves  to  he  held  as 
demigods. 

''  If  any  one  study  to  shun  the  participation  of  this  cruelty,  he 
is  to  them  a  schismatic,  he  is  xada^/iMf  and  I  know  not  what.  For 
truly  it  did  not  so  injure  me,  that  I  glanced  at  certain  opinions 
of  theirs  ;  for  I  did  that  modestly,  hut  something  else  provoked 
them  more.  They  were  unwilling  that  we  should  mourn  for  Patrick, 
a  pious  man,  and  bom  in  an  honourable  family  ;  whom  when  they  had 
cruelly  put  to  death,  they  required  of  us  that  we  also  should  condemn  him 
who  v>as  dead.  When  they  could  not  ohtain  this  from  us,  then  indeed 
they  were  enraged  ;  so  that  it  might  easily  he  understood,  how,  from  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  they  had  not  an  easy  mind.  This  was  a  principal 
cause,  why  they  seized  also  upon  me, 

"  While  many  things  of  this  sort  are  happening,  eveiywhere,  among 
the  nations,  notwithstanding,  as  they  persuade  kings  and  princes  that 
they  should  render  this  kind  of  doctrine  odious ;  all  the  disturbances 
arise  from  the  other  side.  But  Qod  has  delivered  me  from  them,  and 
that  chiefly,  most  gracious  King,  through  your  kindness.  Wherefore  I 
give  thanks  to  you,  and  interpret  this  favour  on  your  part,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  God. But  I  pray  that,  according  to  justice,  you  would 

add  this,  that  you  would  not  subscribe  to  their  judgments  against  me, 
before  that  you  yourself  have  examined  my  cause  ;  which  I  would,  that 
under  a  public  safeguard,  I  might  be  allowed  to  plead,  in  your  presence. 
For  I  hope  that  I  shall  prove  to  your  Highness,  and  to  all  good  men, 
those  things  which  I  have  taught.  They  say  that  Alcibiades,  in  I  know 
not  what  contention,  a  certain  old  man  having  lifted  his  stafi*,  forbade 
him  to  speak,  answered — '  Strike,  hut  hear  me.^  ^®  The  same  could  I  say 
to  my  enemies,  that  if  on  that  condition  they  pleased,  as  they  might 
strike,  so  they  would  also  hear  me.  For  hitherto  they  condemn  me,  and 
those  like  me  they  proscribe,  and  would  slay  us,  while  our  cause  is  yet 
untried.  Neither  do  they  either  fear  or  shun  anything  more  than 
a  trial,  which  I  earnestly  desire ;  not  because  contention  delights  me,  of 
which  I  have  even  a  natural  abhorrence  ;  but  because  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a  wise  man,  to  pass  by  those  charges  which  they  heap  upon  us.  Then 
the  nature  of  the  cause  is  such,  that  it  would  not  be  upright  in  us  to 
decline  the  defence  of  it. 

"  There  is  no  duty  more  indispensable  than  the  confession  of  the  Gos> 
pel,  even  as  Christ  saith  — '  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  laUo 
toill  confess  him  before  my  Father  in  heaven  :  but  every  one  who  toiU  deny 


10  More  correctlj,  the  replj  of  TheminloclM  to  Enrybiadet,  when  he  lifted  up  h{s  tta^  ready 
to  imUe  him,  if  he  wonld  not  be  silent. 
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me  before  meny  I  wiU  deny  him  before  my  Father  in  heaven:  What  folly 
would  it  be,  to  draw  down  upon  ourselves  the  hatred  of  the  powerful, 
and  go  through  dangers  of  every  description  ;  except  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand, we  were  compelled  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ?  I  make 
no  account  of  all  human  things,  nor  have  I  ever  esteemed  anything  more 
than  the  good  will  of  your  Highness.  Wherefore,  I  mean  nothing  less 
than  to  lose  the  approbation  of  a  prince,  who  is  to  be  admired,  not  only 
for  his  royal  renown,  but  his  distinguished  virtues.  So,  therefore,  you 
may  be  assured  that  we  do  not  contend  through  any  lust  or  petulance, 
but  are  constrained,  by  the  command  of  GU>d,  not  to  abandon  this  man- 
ner of  doctrine. 

**  If,  by  any  means,  the  enemies  have  injured  me,  in  another 
c^air^^  although  it  would  be  very  grievous  to  me,  that  your  counte- 
nance should  be  withdrawn  from  me,  yet  should  I  endeavour  to  bear 
it  with  a  patient  mind,  and  forgive  the  State ;  to  which  certainly  we 
owe  this  duty,  sometimes  to  forget  private  injuries  that  the  public  con- 
dition may  continue  more  peaceful.  That  old  precept,  full  of  humanity, 
is  well  known, '  Remember  not  injuries  ;'  nor  has  any  one  heard  me  la- 
menting my  exile  so  much  as  this  caiLse  for  which  I  labour.  Nor  do  I 
ask  anything  else  than  what  Christ  has  enjoined — that  his  doctrine  may 
be  acknowledged.  Since  this  greatly  concerns  the  Church,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  restraining  of  the  cruelty  of  some  who,  without  law,  with- 
out measure,  and  without  end,  now  wander  through  the  hottses  of  all ; 
for  unless  it  be  checked,  without  doubt  God  will  avenge  this  rage  and 
contempt  of  laws  and  equity. 

'^  The  histories  of  all  ages,  of  all  nations,  teach  what  end  cruelty  shall 
experience,  especially  that  against  the  pious  and  the  priests  or  ministers 
of  a  church.  Wherefore,  I  shall  not  cease  to  beseech  thee,  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  that  you  would  carefully  examine  these  matters,  and  not 
grant  this  unbounded  license  to  the  chief  priests  and  monks,  which  Christ 
will  not  long  endure ;  and  surely  it  is  opposed  to  your  justice  and  cle- 
mency. This,  therefore,  I  desire  to  obtain,  if  what  I  ask  be  equitable, 
just,  worthy  of  yourself,  and  profitable  to  the  Church  and  the  State. 
May  Christ  preserve  thee,  and  direct  thy  mind  to  the  public  welfare  ! 
Anno  1533." 

Thus  it  appears,  at  this  early  period,  that  Scotland  was  not 
behind  England  in  point  of  progress  made.  The  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  given  to  her  in  the  same  year. — She  could 
already  point  to  her  proto-martyr — and  an  advocate  rising  out 
of  his  ashes,  was  now  as  earnest  with  her  King,  and  against 
her  bishops  ;  as  John  Fryth  now  was  with  similar  parties  in 

1 1  Relating  to  himself  penonally,  and  to  be  more  fully  explained  bj  hinuelf  afterwards. 
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London.  Had  Ales  only  been  forthcoming,  be  bad  expired  in 
the  flames  this  year,  as  certainly  as  Fryth  did  in  England. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  was  not 
one  man  in  Scotland  able  to  move  his  tongue ;  bat  there  was 
one  abroad,  who,  though  abundantly  ready  in  reply^  could 
never  answer  any  argument ;  and  who,  when  engaged  in  furi- 
ous wrangling,  was  never  so  much  in  his  element.  This,  the 
reader  may  anticipate,  was  no  other  than  John  Cochlceus^  the 
same  who  raised  the  alarm  respecting  the  New  Testament,  at 
first,  in  1525.  Stung  with  disappointment,  at  his  having  no 
reward  assigned  to  him  by  Wolsey,  or  Henry  VIII. ;  he  now 
did  his  utmost  to  procure  notoriety  and  a  pension,  by  address- 
ing King  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  epistle  of  Ales  could 
scarcely  have  been  read  in  his  own  country,  before  this  inde- 
fatigable opponent  must  have  been  at  the  press,  as  his  tirade 
is  dated  on  the  8th  of  June  1533.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever, of  sound  argument  in  the  book,  though  professing  to 
answer  Ales,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It  abounds  in  different 
parts  with  virulent  abuse,  and  in  others  with  blasphemy. 
There  is  no  lack  of  positive  falsehood  as  to  Luther,  the  writer'^s 
perpetual  eye-sore;  and  Ales,  though  unknown  toCochlaeus  per- 
sonally, comes  in  for  his  full  share,  upon  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  in  reply  to  twenty-six  !  The  object  in  view  was 
to  mystify  and  alarm  the  young  King ;  and  the  title  is  per- 
fectly expressive  of  the  great  point  in  hand — "  Whether  it  be 
expedient  for  the  Laity  to  read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  vernacular  tongue. ''''^^ 

At  the  commencement,  Cochlasus  owns  that  he  was  shoot- 
ing in  the  dark,  not  knowing  whether  this  name  of  Alexander 
Alesius  was  a  real,  or  only  a  fictitious  one ;  but  though  igno- 
rant of  his  man,  and  equally  so  of  the  stat^  of  Scotland,  he 
artfully  insinuates  that  the  representation  of  the  country,  as 
drawn  by  Ales,  was  altogether  incredible.  That  the  Bishops 
of  Scotland  could  act  towards  any  subject  whatever,  in  the 
manner  described,  without  the  consent  of  his  Highness,  he 
pretends  to  think  impossible.  The  exile,  he  asserts,  must 
either  falsely  praise  the  King  to  stir  him   up  against  his 


I*  "An  expediat  Laicin,  legcrc  nori  Tettameiiti  libros  lingua  Vernacnla?  Ad  screniasiinnm 
Scotie  RoRem  Jacobum  V.  Dispntatio  inter  Aloxandrum  Aletinm  Scotnm  et  Johannom  Coch- 
Icum  Ocrmanum."     Dated  "  Ex  Dresda  Mianiv  ad  Albim.    vi.  Idiu  Jnnii  mdxxxiii. 
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Bishops,  or  else  feign  the  King's  wonderful  clemency  to  him- 
self, to  render  him  suspected  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  Ales,  too,  he  insists,  must  be  a  Lutheran,  of 
course,  and  the  epistle  itself  must  come  from  Wittenberg,  the 
common  asylum  of  fugitives  and  apostates ;  while  "  the  whole 
is  concocted  with  such  skill,  that  readers  may  believe  that  the 
pospel  of  Luther  is  already  propagated  to  the  most  remote 
Scots,  as  far  as  Ultima  Thulw.'*''  It  is  here  that  CochlsBUS 
repeats,  by  way  of  warning,  the  groundless  falsehood  of  Tyn- 
dale  and  his  amanuensis  having  come  to  Wittenberg,  acquired 
the  German  language,  and  then  translated  the  New  Testament 
of  Luther  into  English  ;  adding,  what  was  true,  that  he  found 
them  at  Cologne,  and  forewarned  Henry  VIII.  ;^^  though  he 
takes  care  to  conceal  that  he  had  received  no  thanks  for  his 
pains,  and  now  entertained  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  English 
monarch. 

Not  aware  of  the  English  New  Testament  having  been  be- 
fore introduced  into  Scotland,  as  early  as  1526,  and  glorying 
in  his  exploit  of  1525,  he  proceeds : — 

**  AbI  see  Bimilar  snares  now  preparing  for  your  kingdom,  I  earnestly  warn 
your  Highness,  that  you  may  carefully  guard  against  this  hostile  attempt  upon 
your  people,  and  that  as  to  Alesius  who  meditates  this  injury,  you  would  not 
rashJy  believe  him,  in  opposition  to  your  Bishops."  He  then  pi'aises  the  Scots 
for  their  ancient  piety,  since  to  their  zeal  in  coming  to  teach  them,  the  Germans 
were  indebted,  many  centuries  ago.  There  were  still,  he  adds,  Monasteries  of 
Scotsmen  in  the  cities  of  Germany — at  Erfurth  in  Thuringia,  at  Ratisbon  in 
Bavaria,  at  Vienna  in  Austria,  &c.  Therefore  he  felt  nothing  save  the  purest 
gratitude  and  love  in  now  writing.  He  neither  desired  nor  expected  ^any 
favour  or  reward  from  his  Highness,  nor  from  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  !"  It 
was  **  affection  alone"  which  impelled  him,  as  he  had  "  the  most  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  all !"  But  in  justice  to  this  enemy,  we  must  let  him  be  heard. 
When  he  comes  to  the  interdict,  or  decree  against  reading  the  Sacred  Volume, 
not  a  little  hampered,  he  thus  artfully  proceeds  : — 

**  It  appears  at  first  sight  odious  indeed,  and  quite  opposite  to  Christian  piety, 
to  prohibit  the  people  from  reading  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  their 
own  language  :  in  which  is  the  bread  of  life,  the  food  of  the  soul,  the  discipline 
of  morals,  the  true  knowledge  of  virtue,  and  the  exact  correction  of  vices ;  and 
in  fine,  the  knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  love,  grace,  and  beneficence  towards 
the  human  race,  of  Christ  himself,  and  our  God  and  Father.  To  prevent,  by 
an  edict,  so  many  people,  and  so  great  a  multitude  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  such  great,  and  so  many  blessings,  may  ieem  to  be  an  em- 
pb^-ment  both  of  envy  and  cruelty  towards  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  and 
of  gigantic  irapiety  towards  God.  But  assuredly,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one 
consider  what  an  accumulation  of  etiU  has  sprung  up  among  us  Germans, 


>8  See  before,  yoI.  I.,  p.  64,  &c 
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within  a  few  yean,  from  $ueh  reading,  diaseminated  by  Luther,  he  will,  O 
King,  presently  conclude,  that  your  Bithopt  are  pious,  right-hearted,  prudent  and 
faithful  pa$tor9,  who  are  desirous,  by  a  decree,  to  drive  away  their  sheep  from 
pasture  to  noxiout  and  to  deadly!!  But  Alesius  says— Are  the  gospels,  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  noxious  and  deadly  pasture !  However,  let 
him  hearken  a  little.  According  to  himself,  indeed,  they  are  most  salutary  and 
refreshing  pasture,  if  they  be  well  received  ;  but  if  they  are  badly  received, 
they  become  not  the  pasture  of  life,  but  deadly  poison  to  those  who  receive 
them.** 

**  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  loss  of  property  which  we  have  suffered  from  this 
gospel,  while  for  these  most  mischievous  books,  our  people  have  squandered, 
spent  and  lost  an  incalculable  sum  of  money,  for  so  many  hundred  thousands  of 
copies  printed  and  sold  I  From  these  they  have  got  no  good,  but  a  great  deal 
of  harm  ;  learned  artizans  neglecting  their  shop  and  their  work,  from  whence 
they  ought  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  their  wives  and  children.  Nor  will  I 
mention  those  evils,  which  many  have  endured  in  their  body  through  this, 
while,  in  opposition  to  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  they  read  the  prohibited 
books  ;  and  for  this  offence  were  shut  up  in  prisons,  confined  in  towers,  fined, 
banished  from-their  country,  and  suffered  other  bodily  inconvenience  !'* 

In  this  manner  the  New  Testament  itself,  being  mixed  up 
with  all  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  Luther ;  Cochlaeus 
must  now  fortify  the  royal  youth,  originally  disinclined  to 
deeds  of  blood,  not  only  against  all  the  cruelties  which 
might  ensue  in  Scotland,  and  the  counter  advice  of  any  of 
his  councillors,  but  against  all  the  odium  which  was  sure  to 
follow. 

«  But  then  they,  the  Bishops,  will  rightly  take  care,  that  they  not  only  pro- 
hibit books  of  that  kind,  by  the  bare  words  of  a  decree,  but  also  follow  up  the 
matter  with  efficacious  diligence.  For  thus  it  will  be,  when  they  act  against  a 
few  transgressora  with  juft  teverity,  that  they  will  preserve  the  souls  of  many  ! 
Even  as  the  Bishop  of  Treves  did  among  us,  who,  when  he  had  taken  care  that 
first  one,  and  then  another  bookseller,  who  brought  in  Lutheran  books,  should 
be  east  into  the  Bhine,  with  their  noxious  books ;  this  punishment  of  the  few  ter- 
rified others  frt>m  bringing  in  more.  By  this  he  so  preserved  his  people  in  the 
faith  andlunity  of  'the  Church,  and  also  in  peace  and  civil  subjection,  that  his 
peasants  remain  quiet,  while  all  those  of  the  other  Princes  and  Bishops  rose  in 
tumults.'^  And  if  your  councillors,  (for  there  are/«ir  courts  of  Christian  Prin- 
cesjentirely  clear  of  this  carnal  leaven)  shaU  suggest  to  your  Highness  the 
invidious^ words  of  the  apostates,  in  which  they  complain  (as  Alesius  of  Witten- 
berg in  his  Epistle)  that  it  is  impious  by  a  decree  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Sacred  books,  and  that  reproach  will  attach  to  your  kingdom,  if  men  are  driven 
from  the  oracles  of  Christ,  lest  the  people  should  know  the  benefits  of  Christ — 
your  Highness  will  be  able  to  make  answer  with  the  greatest  justice  and  truths 
that  the  New  Testament  of  Luther  is  not  the  Sacred  books,  but  execrable  and 
cursed,  which  will  surely  bring  infamy  on  your  kingdom  and  every  evil — The 
New  Testament  of  Luther  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  of  Satan  !     I  doubt 


H  St'c  what  AIci  will  replj  to  this  presently. 
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not  that  there  are  in  your  kingdom  also,  not  a  few  Lutherans  in  diaguise,  who 
will  suggest  to  your  Highness  that  the  Word  of  God  ought  not  to  be  forbidden 
to  the  Laity ;  by  which  they  would  be  understood  to  mean  the  New  TertametU 
of  Luther  !  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  for  spreading  abroad  this 
most  abominable  heresy,  under  the  specious  title  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sweet 
sounding  pretext  of  the  Word  of  God.  If  you  have  permitted  this,  you  have 
introduced  ship-loads  of  the  most  pernicious  merchandize.  If  you  have  prohi- 
bited them,  you  will  be  accused  privately  of  tyranny  by  the  Lutherans,  who  are 
desirous  of  change.  They  will  call  you  a  Herod— a  persecutor  of  Christ — a 
slave  of  the  Roman  Pontiff— a  dependent  of  the  Bishops— a  patron  of  the 
luxury  of  the  clergy,  and  what  not ! 

**  If  therefore,  O  King,  you  desire  to  preserve  among  your  people  concord  in 
the  faith,  and  the  unity  of  the  Oiurch,  peace,  unruffled  tranquillity,  agreement 
in  piety  and  divine  worship,  fixedness  of  faith,  and  all  the  benefits  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline ;  detitt  from  th%$  hunne9$  oftrandatioHy  etpeeiaUy  at  th%$  time: 
because  much  more  mischief  and  destruction  will  proceed  from  that  source, 
than  good  or  edification  !*' 

This  poor  inruriated  zealot  then  at  last  informs  the  King 
that  any  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  ^^  the  best  and 
most  undoubted,**'  if  it  be  "  in  t/ie  Tulffar  tongtte^^  must  pro- 
duce all  imaginable  evil.  He  is  even  suspicious  of  Ales  him- 
self being  so  engaged,  and  that  he  will  transmit  copies  secret- 
ly, through  merchants,  by  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  which 
looks  over  to  Scotland  ! 

"  If  therefore  you  desire  to  preserve  your  subjects  from  so  many  evils,  which 
will  thence  arise,  use  all  care  and  attention  to  keep  out  these  paper  merchandize^ 
so  destructive  and  poisonous,  lest,  while  you  know  not,  they  steal  into  your 
ports.  It  wiU  be  necessary  that  all  merdiandize  brought  from  Germany  be 
diligently  searched  and  examined,  lest  this  schemer  among  the  Saxons  should 
80  be  concealed  that  he  may  slay  the  unspotted;  according  to  that  of  the 
Psalmist !  !  '  Under  his  tongue  are  labour  and  sorrow.  He  sitteth  in  hiding 
places  with  the  rich' — that  it,  with  the  merchants  I — <  in  secret  pUces  that  he 
may  slay  the  innocent.  His  eyes  look  upon  the  poor* — that  is,  the  simple  people, 
who  know  nothing  more  than  their  mother  tongue  !  *  He  layeth  wait  in  his  lurk- 
ing place  like  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  layeth  wait,  that  he  may  seize  upon  the 
poor,  to  lay  hold  on  the  poor,  when  he  hath  enticed  him.'  This,  O  King,  is  the 
forewarning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  mouth  of  King  David,  to  which,  unless  you 
carefully  attend,  your  Kingdom  will  be  laid  open  to  the  same  kind  of  snares  ! 

The  reader  must  now  be  more  than  satisfied,  that  this  man 
was  '*  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious  ;"'*  and  yet  such 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  verbiage  with  which  he  was  eager  to 
occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  Scotish  monarch. 
With  Cochlaeus  abroad,  and  such  men  in  power  at  home,  both 
bishops  and  monks,  a  Prince  once  averse  to  all  cruelty,  and  still 


>»  But  this  thcT  had  been  duing  with  Tjndalc's  translation  for  about  seven  years. 
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given  to  deeds  of  kindness  in  regard  to  the  bodies  of  his  sub- 
jects,^^  was  driving  on  to  ruin ;  by  yielding  to  the  sophistry  of 
the  hierarchy,  with  respect  to  opinions,  which  could  neither  be 
gainsay  ed  nor  resisted.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  chief  blame 
rest  where  it  actually  did.  Had  the  King,  unmolested,  been 
allowed  to  pursue  his  pastime,  humanly  speaking,  there  had 
been  no  such  cruelty  as  still  ensued.  But  the  ecclesiastics  led 
on  at  present  by  Patrick  Hepburn^  the  young  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  they  were  afterwards  by  David  Beaton,  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  were  perpetually  insisting  that  heretical  opinions, 
as  they  styled  them,  did  not  belong  to  the  King's  jurisdiction ; 
while,  in  justice  to  the  Prince  himself,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  by  no  means  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and  did 
actually  interfere  again  and  again,  as  Ales  has  represented. 
Even  after  he  had  fled,  there  is  more  than  one  passage  left  iu 
"  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer'*'  worthy  of  re- 
mark.'^ Ales,  therefore,  might  well  write  as  he  had  done, 
and  with  considerable  hopes  of  success.  The  King  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics had  formed  two  parties  quite  distinguishable  in  the 
estimation  of  many  more  than  the  writer  of  this  epistle  :  but 
soon  after  that  Ales  had  done  his  best  in  addressing  his  former 
benefactor,  not  only  did  Cochlaeus  follow,  but  it  so  happened, 
that  an  ambassador  or  legate  from  the  Pontiff",  had  been  per- 
ambulating the  country  in  company  with  the  King  and  the 
Queen  Mother.  They  terminated  their  journey  by  visiting  St. 
Andrews,  where  they  were  all  entertained  in  style  by  Beaton 
and  Prior  Hepburn.  In  short,  the  year  1533  seems  to  hare 
been  about  the  turning  point  in  James's  course  and  character. 
He  was  even  now  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  early 
life,  "  a  stranger  to  pride,  easy  of  access,  and  fond  of  mingling 
familiarly  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  with  a  generosity 
and  warmth  of  temper,  which  prompted  him,  on  all  occasions, 
to  espouse  with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ;"*•  what 
wonder  that  Ales  should  have  so  addressed  him  !  The  change 
was  most  melancholy  not  only  for  himself,  but  his  kingdom. 
The  year  before  this,  or  1532,  he  had  been  sinking  deep  into 


i«  See  ill  proof,  PItcaini's  Criminal  Trials,  i.  p.  276.    Tytler's  History  of  Scotland. 

17  "  May  17.  1532.—  /(m*,  to  David  Recbe.  purtuiYant,  to  pan  with  letter*  to  the  Bishop  of 
Saint  Andrews  to  advertise  him  of  the  changing  qftke  DUt  of  the  accasation  of  the  Lalhcronfl,** 
X  #.  "  Sept.  VJ—lUm.  For  carriage  of  the  KinR*8  bed  to  the  hunting  in  Glenorchj,  and  for  the 
carriage  uf  the  same  out  of  Edinburgh  to  Saint  Andrew»,  U  the  pardon,  xx  9,"  Lord  Trcaaorcr's 
Accounts.  19  Tytler. 
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the  licentioas  course  which  he  afterwards  pursued,  for  to  this 
the  hierarchy  had  no  objection  ;  and  now  he  is  giving  himself 
up  to  the  counsel  of  these  unprincipled,  and  far  more  licen- 
tious, ecclesiastical  men. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1 533,  and  just  as  if  to  confirm  every 
word  that  Ales  had  so  faithfully  written,  the  second  martyr- 
dom took  place  at  St.  Andrews,  and  this  also  was  but  a  young 
man.  Hamilton'^s  death  was  sufficient  to  have  roused  both 
priests  and  canons,  which  it  certainly  had  done,  but  the  monks 
had  also  responded  to  the  call.  Seton  was  the  first.  Ales  was 
the  second,  but  here  was  a  third,  who  seems  to  have  been 
moved  by  Patrick^s  earliest  exertions  on  his  return  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  death.  Henry  Forrest  of  Lin- 
lithgow, a  Benedictine  monk,  had  contracted  such  an  admira- 
tion of  Patrick  Hamilton  as  he  could  not  suppress.  He  thought 
that  he  had  been  wrongfully  put  to  death,  that  the  articles  for 
which  he  suffered  were  not  heretical,  and  might  be  defended. 
This  much,  however,  they  could  not  fully  establish  against 
him,  till  they  resorted  to  the  same  base  method  which  they 
had  pursued  with  the  first  martyr ;  and  one  Friar  Walter 
Laing  was  ready  to  act  over  again  the  same  part  which  Camp- 
bell had  done.  Another  specific  charge  however  was,  that  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  English ; 
now,  of  course,  deemed  to  be  a  crime  far  more  heinous  after  the 
edict  or  decree.  There  must  have  been  considerable  hesita- 
tion about  proceeding  to  extremity,  as  Forrest  had  been  for 
some  time  kept  a  close  prisoner  "  in  the  tower '^  or  castle  of 
St.  Andrews ;  and  at  last  the  spot  on  which  he  died  at  the 
stake,  was  at  once  expressive  of  the  truth  having  extended  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  fear  entertained 
as  to  its  further  progress.  "  He  suffered  death,''  says  the 
manuscript,  "  at  the  north  church  style  of  the  Abbey  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  to  the  intent  that  aU  the  people  of  Forfar  or 
Angus  might  see  the  fir  e^  and  so  might  be  the  more  feared  from 
falling  into  the  like  doctrine  which  they  call  heresy.'*^     On 


It  The  beat  eridence  of  the  King'i  coane  it  to  be  found  in  man j  of  the  iUmg  of  the  Lord 
Trcauirer*!  Acconnts. 

so  Poxe,  ex  tcripto  testimonio  Scotornm,  and  other  hbtorici.  We  know  not  the  origin,  but  it 
is  a  cnrioos  fact,  that  looking  in  the  direction  from  wlicnce  this  fire  was  placed  to  bo  visible,  the 
name  of  Lather  has  been  stamped  on  the  soil.  Hence,  on  the  borders  of  Angus,  in  the  parish  of 
Marykirkt  we  have  not  only  the  village  of  Luthermoor,  but  the  tributary  stream  of  Luther,  run- 
ning into  the  North  Esk ;  as  well  as  Luther  Bridge  and  Luther-mill,  named  after  the  stream. 
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such  a  mode  they  had  at  last  ventured,  though  far  from  being 
according  to  the  counsel  previously  given  by  one  John  Lind- 
say, a  man  of  wit,  familiar  with  the  Archbishop.  "  If  you 
bum  any  more  of  them,''  said  he,  "  take  my  advice  and  burn 
them  in  cellars  ;  for  I  assure  you  that  the  smoke  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  has  infected  all  upon  whom  it  blew.''  The  first 
molestation  of  Henry  Forrest  appears  to  have  commenced 
about  the  year  1530,  but  his  death  cannot  be  stated  earlier 
than  1533  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  his  martyr- 
dom being  ascribed  to  both  years. 

Only  a  very  short  time,  however,  now  elapsed,  before  there 
arrived  from  abroad,  an  all-sufficient  exposure  of  Gochlseus, 
and  of  other  men  at  home  besides  the  calumniator.  The 
slander  and  falsehood  which  had  been  emitted,  had,  it  is  pro- 
bable, not  been  seen  by  Ales  for  some  months,  but  early  in 
1534  he  was  ready  with  his  Response.  It  is  entitled — "  The 
answer  of  Alexander  Jles^  Scotsman^  to  the  calumnies  of  Cock- 
IcBus.''''^^  It  is  addressed  to  the  King  as  before,  and  as  it  has 
been  equally  unknown  to  the  English  reader,  with  his  first 
letter,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  giving  some  account  of  this 
very  rare  book.  Among  other  information,  it  contains  the 
full  account  of  his  own  personal  treatment,  besides  some  valu- 
able particulars  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  still  read  by  stealth,  and  hid  with  anxious  care. 
Gochlseus  had  questioned  the  veracity  of  Ales — had  insisted 
that  he  was  a  Lutheran — had  approved  highly  of  the  interdict 
as  to  reading  of  the  New  Testament — had  tried  to  terrify  the 
King  by  a  bold  endeavour  to  identify  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  German  by  Luther,  with  the  indepen- 
dent English  version — had  strongly  deprecated  the  New  Tes- 
tament being  presented  to  any  man  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
however  correct^  and  represented  this  as  the  only  source  of  all 
evil,  national  and  domestic ;  warning  his  Highness  to  succumb, 
or  by  all  means  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastics,  those 
determined  enemies  of  divine  truth.  Every  one  of  these 
points  were  now  to  be  met  by  this  first  and  able  advocate  of 
the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  explain  that  as  Ales, 
even  still,  could  not  be  aware  of  any  alteration  in  the  King's 


31  "  Alexandri  Alcnli  Scotti,  HcspouBio  ad  Cochlci  calumnMs."    This  occupies  thirty-one 
Icare*  I8mo,  in  a  smaller  t.v|>c  than  the  former  publication,  and  without  any  colophon. 
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character  and  conduct,  he  writes  under  the  impression  of  these 
being  yet  unchanged.  Addressing  the  King  once  more,  as  bis 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  he  thus  begins : — 

"  It  ifl  indeed  true  what  the  royal  youth  says  of  Euripides — *  In  exile 
itself  there  is  more  evil  than  can  be  expressed  in  words.*  For  in  addi- 
tion to  other  calamities,  this  evil  has  befallen  me,  that  I  have  now  met 
with  a  slanderer,  who  is  much  more  cruel  towards  me,  though  unknown 
to  him,  than  were  any  enemies  in  my  own  country.  CocMceuSy  whom  I 
know  not,  (personally,)  has  published  a  little  book,  in  which,  by  the 
most  false  accusation  and  surprising  calumnies,  he  endeavours  both  to 
inflame  your  mind  against  me,  and  to  alienate  from  me  the  good  of 
those  nations,  whose  hospitality  I  have  hitherto  experienced.  He  is 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  distress  of  a  stranger,  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  and  who  submits  his  cause  to  your  examination.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  judge  with  what  conscience  Cochlseus  acts  towards  me,  when,  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  writing,  a  certain  just  and  necessary  duty  on  my 
part  is  cruelly  reproached.  Because,  in  my  former  letter,  I  truly,  and 
from  my  heart,  praised  your  goodness,  this  sycophant  so  perverts  it,  as 
if  by  this  commendation  I  wished  to  throw  some  little  stain  upon  you. 
But  for  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you,  most  excellent  king,  I  have 
yourself  as  an  ample  witness.  Wherefore,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the 
virulence  of  Cochlseus  will  seriously  displease  you,  when  you  see  that 
even  gratitude  is  charged  against  me  as  a  crime.  When,  at  his  entrance, 
he  slanderously  perverts  that  which  was  my  duty,  you  may  suspect  the 
rest  to  be  spoken  from  the  same  artifice,  and  with  equal  candour. 
Wherefore,  most  merciful  Sovereign,  I  again  fly  to  your  goodness,  and 
beseech  you,  with  an  imbiassed  mind,  to  hear  my  defence. 

**  But  that  I  may  omit  other  matters,  the  very  cause  itself  warns  a 
wise  prince  how  great  is  the  malignity  of  Cochlseus.  I  have  not  written 
of  some  dogma ;  I  have  handled  no  strange  or  obscure  controversy.  I 
have  only  rehearsed  an  old  sentiment,  commended  in  all  ages — '  That 
the  people  are  not  to  he  driven  from  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Vdvme^ 
What  can  any  good  man  find  fault  with  in  this  ?  What  is  there  in  this 
opinion  which  can  give  ofience  to  any  one  ?  And  yet,  for  this  saying,  I 
am  called  to  risk  my  life  ;  labile  many  holy  and  learned  men  ever  in  the 
Church  have  so  often  written  the  same  ;  while  all  people  cherish  it,  and 
even  in  Germany  itself  a  great  many  who  are  most  opposed  to  the 
Lutheran  name.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  in  a  cause  so  evident  and 
much  approved,  any  man  should  be  able  to  find  any  thing  at  which  to 
cavil  ?     But  so  it  is  indeed.     Mala  menSj  mains  animtcs. 

«  Cochlseus  is  now  for  a  long  time  practised  in  sycophancy,  and,  indeed, 
makes  a  trade  of  it.  Therefore  he  every  where  seeks  out  quarrels  for 
himself;  with  incredible  petulance  he  harasses  not  only  men  of  our 
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order,  but  even  the  most  famous  princes :  and  seeing  there  is  in  him  the 
greatest  folly  and  ignorance,  he  undertakes  no  controversy  to  be  ex- 
plained— ^he  only  wishes  to  be  a  busy  meddler  in  calumniating  the  writ- 
ings of  others.  Just  so  he  makes  an  attad^  upon  me  also,  as  I  believe 
that  he  may  render  himself  famous  among  the  Scots,  and,  indeed,  he 
exhausts  upon  me  the  whole  art  of  slander.  If,  therefore,  you  will  con- 
sider the  strife  opposed  to  me,  to  move  in  a  cause  so  evident,  you  can 
easily  judge  of  his  intention  ;  and  when  you  shall  do  this,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  you  will  hear  me  with  a  most  unbiassed  mind.  For  it  becomes 
princes  both  greatly  to  hate  sycophancy,  and  to  protect  the  innocent 
against  calumny. 

"  That  I  may  therefore  come  to  the  cause,  Cochlseus  says  very  little 
on  the  matter  itself ;  but  as  he  has  other  topics,  in  which  he  is  wont  to 
vociferate,  and  to  play  the  tragedian,  and  to  show  off,  he  employs  a 
great  part  of  his  book  in  railing  at  the  Lutherans.  Besides,  he  lays 
exiU  to  my  charge,  as  a  reproach.  Of  these  two  points,  therefore,  I 
must  first  speak  ;  and  once  removing  the  suspicion  of  heresy  and  other 
crimes,  then  of  the  controversy. 

"  As  to  the  exile,  your  decision,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  frees  me 
from  all  suspicions,  who  not  only  ordered  me  to  be  released  from  prison, 
but  also  to  be  restored  safe  to  my  former  condition.  Next,  I  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  our  venerable  College  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  ;  for 
to  all  that  assembly  my  history  is  not  only  well  known,  but  my  cause 
so  approved,  that  by  their  fidelity  and  constancy,  my  life  was  defended 
and  preserved  ;  whose  piety  and  humanity  I  record  with  all  my  heart. 
Then,  truly,  banishment  to  me  is  most  grievous,  as  being  torn  away 
from  such  brethren,  who  always  shewed  me  the  highest  kindness,  whose 
fidelity  towards  me,  in  the  greatest  extremity,  was  known  and  remarked." 

From  these,  as  well  as  other  expressions  afterwards,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  progress  of  "  the  new  learning'*'*  in 
St.  Andrews  itself,  had  been  much  greater  than  has  ever  been 
explained,  or  ever  now  can  be ;  and  certainly,  if  in  that  city,  so 
also  in  other  parts,  which  will  be  glanced  at  presently :  but  in 
justice  to  the  narrative  of  Ales,  it  is  necessary  here  to  premise 
a  few  words,  confirmatory  of  his  interesting  and  graphic  state- 
ment— a  statement  of  cruelties,  no  doubt  practised  upon  others, 
probably  many  others,  but  which  have  never  before  been 
brought  before  the  public  eye.  Almost  all  the  inhumanity  of 
these  times  has  been  heaped  upon  David  Beaton,  the  nephew 
of  the  Archbishop  and  future  Cardinal,  but  in  this  early  stage 
at  least,  the  lasting  odium  was  largely  shared  by  another  man, 
of  whom  we  are  about  to  hear.     As  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
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day,  he  should  have  stood  out  upon  the  canvass  before  now. 
Ales,  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  Canon  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  of  which  the  Superior  was  Patrick  Hepburn.  Named 
after  his  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  then  frequent- 
ly styled  "  the  young  Prior  of  St.  AndretcsJ"  he  had  succeeded 
his  uncle,  John,  in  1522.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
wicked  men  of  his  time,  as  far  as  licentiousness  and  unbridled 
passion  could  go.  A  veteran  in  crime,  long  before  the  prime 
of  life,  the  public  registers  bear  testimony  to  his  enormous 
profligacy.  Witness  the  legitimation  of  at  least  eleven  chil- 
dren, seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  man  had  gloried 
in  destroying  the  peace  of  many  a  family,  and  Ales  informs 
us,  that  he  could  have  mentioned  names,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  families  he  would  not.  It  is  but  an  imperfect  idea  which 
can  now  be  formed  of  the  immorality  in  which  these  official 
men  rioted  life  away  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  understand  that  the 
representation  of  Ales  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  historical  fact. 
No  wonder  that  Hepburn  should  browbeat  the  Canons  under 
his  authority,  when  he  could  war  even  with  the  Archbishop, 
if  he  crossed  his  path  ;  but  we  are  now  prepared  for  what  Ales 
has  to  say,  in  reference  to  his  own  particular  case : — 

*'  But  I  also  relate  what  cause  inflamed  the  hatred  of  my  Superior 
againfit  me.  In  the  year  1529, 1  delivered  an  oration  in  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  and  Priests,  and  that  by  the  command  of  his  reverence  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  Primate  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  As  it  was  to 
be  pronounced  in  Latin,  not  for  the  common  people,  in  such  an  assembly 
it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  be  acting  out  of  my  duty,  unless  I 
exhorted  in  the  Churchy  that  is  in  an  apostolic  place,  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  churches  (and  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  admon- 
ished by  private  persons)  to  piety,  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  to 
good  morals,  and  that  they  should  teach  and  govern  the  churches  piously. 
I  also  distinctly  pointed  out  debauched  priests.  As  I  said  nothing 
seditious,  or  more  severe  than  I  ought,  nor  did  I  mention  any  one  by 
name,  that  discourse  did  not  at  all  offend  good  men.  But  my  Superior, 
a  man  otherwise  both  vehement  and  soon  angry,  suspected  that  he  was 
specially  aimed  at ;  and  as  he  knew  his  crimes  to  be  marked  by  all,  so 
he  interpreted  my  design,  as  if  I  wished  industriously  to  traduce  him  in 
that  place,  and  to  hold  him  forth,  as  in  a  comedy,  to  be  derided  by 
others.  These  were  the  seeds  of  the  hatred  conceived  against  me  ;  this 
the  introduction  of  my  story.  Nor  was  it  a  new  thing  for  him  to  con- 
tend for  the  basest  of  characters ;  seeing  that  he  formerly  made  war 
even  against  the  Archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  admonished,  that  he 
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should  put  away  his  unlawful  companion  ;  and  collecting  their  forces, 
they  would  have  fought,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath  (David  Beaton)  placed  themselves  between  either  party,  before 
they  came  to  action,  and  so  far  settled  the  matter.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
I  any  pleasure  in  these  satiric  narratives,  which  I  would  have  entirely 
omitted,  unless  Cochlseus  had  compelled  me  to  declare  the  cause  of  my 
exile. 

'<  Besides,  it  so  happened,  that  the  whole  College,  for  many  and 
weighty  reasons,  resolved  to  complain  to  the  King  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Superior ;  which,  as  soon  as  he  (the  superior)  discovered,  he  came  with 
armed  guards  into  the  very  consecrated  hall  of  the  chapter.  There  I 
warned  the  furious  man,  lest,  in  anger,  he  should  aim  at  something 
which  did  not  become  him.  Having  found  this  opportunity,  as  he  was 
most  enraged  with  me  before,  on  account  of  the  sermon,  he  ordered  me  to 
be  seized  by  the  armed  men,  drew  his  sword  at  me,  and  would  himself 
have  run  me  through,  had  not  two  canons  pulling  him  back  by  force, 
turned  aside  the  weapon  from  my  body  !  Afterwards,  when  I  had  thrown 
myself  at  his  knees,  and,  earnestly  entreating  him,  begged  my  life  might 
be  spared,  he  set  his  foot  upon  my  breast,  so  that,  having  funted,  I  for 
some  time  lay  senseless  !  After  that,  when  I  lay  miserable  in  prison, 
again,  at  the  very  doors,  he  drew  his  sword,  but  the  guards  drew  him 
back,  as  they  saw  that,  from  anger  and  rage,  he  had  not  sufBcient 
command  of  himself.  Afterwards,  he  seized  aU  the  other  canons.  The 
noblemen,  who  were  our  friends,  then  related  the  matter  to  the  King, 
who  forthwith  commanded  us  all  to  he  set  at  lihertjf.  And  we  remember 
your  compassionate  voice,  most  excellent  King,  with  which  you  asserted, 
that  except  the  place  were  infected  with  the  plague,  you  would  yoursdf 
come  to  take  the  priests  out  of  prison.  Such  wickedness  did  there  ap- 
pear to  you  in  such  cruelty.  The  rest  were  set  at  liberty,  but  I  was  shut 
up  in  a  certain  sink  (the  dungeon  before-mentioned)  until  the  King  ex- 
postulated with  the  Superior  respecting  me  by  name.  This  man  swore 
sacredly  that  I  had  been  set  at  large  !  And  when  my  friends  already 
began  to  despair  of  my  life,  and,  as  I  struggled  with  bad  health,  a  re- 
port arose  that  I  had  died  in  prison — then,  at  last,  after  the  twentieth 
day,  he  dragged  me  up,  emaciated,  out  of  the  sink  into  the  daylight  ;^ 
ordered  me  to  be  washed,  and  cleanly  clothed,  and  charged  me  not  to 
tell  any  one  how  he  had  handled  me.  Then  he  sent  for  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  and  bringing  me  forth,  showed  me  to  them,  that  he  might 
refute  the  report  concerning  my  death,  which  had  now,  out  of  prison, 
become  very  prevalent. 

''  But  as  I  knew  that  he  would  never  be  appeased  towards  me,  to  these 
magistrates,  commanding  me  by  royal  authority,  I  related  in  full  aasem- 

»  Sm  note  fi,  p.  431. 
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bly,  how  I  had  been  treated.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  Superior  pacified 
the  magistrates,  assuring  them  that  I  should  henceforth  be  at  liberty  : 
but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  he  challenged  me,  why  I  did  not 
conceal  my  ill-treatment,  as  he  had  commanded  me.  For  that  reason 
he  ordered  me  again  to  be  taken  into  custody.  So  was  I  held  a  captive 
almost  a  whole  year  !  I  complained  also  to  the  Bishop,  of  my  bad  usage, 
but  the  Superior  returned  for  answer,  that  there  was  no  protection  for 
me  from  the  Bishop  ;  because,  having  heard  my  sermon,  he  understood 
that  I  favoured  the  Lutherans,  and  he  thought  that  I  ought  to  be  con- 
fined and  punished.  In  the  meantime,  when  the  Superior  was  absent, 
the  Canons  got  me  out  of  prison  ;  and  when  at  last  the  Superior  returned, 
by  chance,  sooner  than  we  expected,  he  saw  me  standing  at  the  altar, 
and  executing  my  office.  Wherefore,  as  he  judged  that  his  authority  was 
despised,  both  by  me  and  the  College,  in  a  rage  he  ordered  me  to  be  torn 
from  the  altar,  and  again  dragged  to  prison.  The  Canons  deprecated  the 
violation  of  public  worship,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  me,  until  the  public 
service  was  finished.  After  I  had  completed  the  worship,  I  was  straight- 
way carried  off  in  custody,  to  be  thrown  the  next  day  into  that  dungeon^ 
once  more.  But  as  some  of  the  Canons,  who  had  heard  that  John  Uay^ 
the  mass  priest,  was  now  appointed  keeper  of  the  prison,  despaired  of  my 
life  ;"  ^  when  the  first  shades  of  night  had  already  come,  they  drew  near 
and  informed  me,  that  horrible  tortures  and  certain  destruction  awaited 
me,  except  I  consulted  my  safety  by  flight.  When  I  wished  to  betake 
myself  to  friends,  they  advised  that  I  should  rather  escape  alone,  as  the 
Superior  would  instantly  send  horsemen,  who  would  either  seize  me  by 
the  way,  or  by  force  drag  me  from  my  friends. 

"  Although  affected  with  the  deepest  grief,  when  I  thought  that  I 
must  depart  from  my  native  land,  than  which  nothing  is  more  dear  to 
well  constituted  minds,  yet  I  was  induced  to  yield,  both  to  necessity,  and 
to  the  advice  of  so  many  good  men.  They  therefore  took  me  privately 
out  of  the  house,  and  furnished  me  with  provision  for  the  journey.  So 
when,  with  tears,  we  had  taken  farewell  of  each  other,  and  by  the 
kindest  mention  of  illustriotu  men  and  saints,  who,  from  tyranny,  had,  in 
like  manner,  left  the  country,  they  had  somewhat  alleviated  my  grief ;  at 
midnight,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  I  now  entered  upon  my  journey, 
all  alone ! 

In  what  deep  distress  I  was,  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was  most 
grievous  to  leave  both  my  country  and  kindred,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
I  knew  that  there  was  no  safety  for  me,  till  I  reached  the  ships.  Be- 
sides the  thoughts  of  exile,  I  anticipated  never  so  many  evils,  as  I  knew 
no  certain  shelter  or  retreat,  in  other  lands.     I  had  no  friend  or  ac- 


sa  Some  man  nuted  for  craeltj,  whom  we  hare  not  been  able  to  trace.    Perhapfl  some  relative 
of  James  Hay,  Bbhop  of  Ross  from  \5i5  to  153R. 
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quaintance  among  foreigners.  Neither  did  I  know  other  languages,  ex- 
cept my  native  tongue  and  Latin.  Besides  this,  I  thought  that  at  this 
time  particularly,  travellers  were  suspected  ;  because  many,  on  account 
of  their  fanatical  and  seditious  opinions,  wandered  about  as  aliens.  In 
the  midst  of  these  cares  and  griefs,  I  supported  myself  in  courage,  by 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  having  that  night  finished  a  difficult  journey,  I 
came  to  the  ships  ;  on  board  of  one  of  which,  a  certain  kinsman  of 
mine,  very  affectionately  received  me,  associated  me  with  himself,  and 
afterwards,  when  I  was  sick,  took  care  of  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness." 

Thus  the  most  valaable  life  has  often  appeared  to  hang  upon 
a  very  slender  thread,  but  though  weeping  had  endured  for  a 
night,  joy  had  come  in  the  morning.  Ales  was  about  to  leave 
his  much-loved  native  shores,  never  to  return,  and  could  any 
one  have  now  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  a 
far  more  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  that  he  should  not  only 
live  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  be  the  first  to  plead  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  native  land — should  live  to  plead 
for  the  all-sufficiency  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume, even  in  England,  and  before  her  Bishops  assembled;  when 
not  one  of  them  should  dare  to  touch  him,  as  ^^  the  King^s  scho- 
lar,"^  although  James  of  Scotland  had  cast  him  off;  and  that,  at 
last,  he  should  die,  greatly  respected,  in  Germany,  or  in  the  very 
country  of  his  bitter  opponent ;  how  incredible  must  all  this 
have  seemed  ?  Meanwhile,  he  had  left  the  spot  where  his  eyes 
were  first  opened  to  the  truth,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  and  perhaps 
the  road  leading  from  St.  Andrews  to  Dundee  has  never  since 
been  traced  during  the  night,  and  the  Tay  crossed,  by  a  mind 
at  once  so  anxious  in  itself,  and  of  such  value  in  future  life.  It 
was  at  midnight  he  set  off,  and  in  thick  darkness,  but  that  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  left  by  his  coun- 
try, in  the  shades,  ever  since. 

«  The  next  day,  when  we  had  already  left  the  harbour,  there  came  to 
the  shore,  horsemen'sent  by  my  Superior,  who  sought  for  me.  When  they 
found  me  not  there,  the  Superior  called  to  him  a  certain  citizen  of  Dun- 
dee, who,  he  suspected,  had  provided  a  vessel  for  me.  With  him  came 
also  to  the  Superior,  the  Provost  of  the  town,  a  knight.  When  the  citi- 
zen denied  that  he  had  assisted  me,  the  Provost  said  to  the  Superior — 
<  But  if  I  had  known  that  Alexander  was  preparing  to  depart,  with  the 
greatest  good- will  I  should  have  provided  for  him  both  a  vessel  and  pro- 
visions, that  he  might  be  delivered  from  your  cruelty :  for  if  he  had  been 
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mj  brother,  I  should  long  ago  have  rescued  him  from  these  dangers  and 
distresses,  in  which  he  was  involved  by  you.' "  ^ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  hitherto  Ales  has  been  alternately 
addressing  his  opponent  and  the  King.  He  therefore  thus 
concludes  the  introductory  part  of  his  narrative  : — 

"  Thus  you  have,  CSochlseus,  the  whole  history  of  my  departure  from 
my  native  land,  in  which,  that  I  have  fiEdsified  nothing,  many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  College  of  St.  Andrews  can  bear  witness.  Now,  if  I 
wished  to  enlarge  in  your  manner.  How  much  wickedness  was  there  in 
that  Superior  of  mine  ?  How  unbecoming  was  this  cruelty  in  an  eccle- 
siastical prelate  ?  How  great  was  that  fury,  when  he  drew  his  sword 
upon  me  ?  In  what  extreme  dangers  was  I  a  whole  year  ?  How  much 
guilt  was  there,  in  raging  against  an  innocent  man  and  a  priest,  who 
had  done  nothing  save  what  the  measure  of  his  duty  required  ?  What 
should  be,  I  do  not  say  the  oration,  but  rather  the  tragedy  ?  What  a 
valiant  representation  of  an  ecclesiastic  priest  ?  But  I  delight  not  in 
the  reproaching  of  others  ;  neither  should  I  have  brought  forth  this  his- 
tory before  the  public,  except  you  had  forced  it  from  me ;  though,  in  my 
opinion,  you  would  better  consult  the  interest  of  those  whom  you  defend, 
if  you  would  moderate  your  petulance,  and  not  rashly  provoke  any  one. 
I  now  leave  the  decision  to  all  good  men,  whether  I  have  done  anything 
worthy  of  punishment ;  and  then,  if  I  am  fr^e  from  blame,  exile  ought 

not  to  be  objected  to  me  as  reproachful. 1  hope  that  I  have  so 

spoken  of  the  cause  of  my  banishment,  that  I  have  not  only  cleared 
away  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  but  have  even  conciliated  towards  me  the 
affections  of  good  men,  that  they  may  be  touched  with  greater  com- 
passion for  my  misfortune. 

*'  I  come,  then,  to  another  point  in  which  Cochlseus  performs  wonder- 
ful tragedies,  and,  indeed,  he  scatters  this  argument  through  his  whole 
discourse.  All  this  tumult  of  words  aims  at  producing  this  one  effect — 
that  the  readers  may  suspect  that  I  am  a  Lutheran^  and  that  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  iMtheraru  into  my  native  country.  Tokens 
of  this  he  craftily  coUects  from  all  quarters.  He  then  adds  amplifica- 
tions, which,  from  his  long  expeiience,  cannot  be  wanting  to  such  an 
old  disputant ;  and  declaims,  in  general  terms,  against  the  Lutherans, 


««  The  PftOTORT  here  referred  to  wa»  Sir  James  Scrymgeoar  of  Dadhope,  Heritable  Royal 
Banner-bearer  to  the  King.  The  Superior  or  Piiort^ SL  Andme€^  who,  on  all  high  days,  wore 
the  pontifical  robes  or  ornaments,  had  the  precedence  in  parliament  of  all  other  Priors  or 
Abbots  in  the  kingdom.  Bat  Hepbnm,  who  iircd  to  an  advanced  age,  was  promoted  to  the 
bench  the  rery  next  year,  or  in  lS3ft,  as  Bishop  of  Moray,  still  pursuing  the  same  licentious 
career.  "  He  had  found  the  see  in  gnod  condition,"  says  Keith,  "  but  he  feued  out  (feed)  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  it,**  thougli  he  held  also  the  Abbey  of  Scone  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died, 
as  he  had  lired,  at  8pynie  Castle,  on  the  20th  of  June  1573,  having  snnrired  Ales  eight  years. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  quire  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Elgin. 
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as  to  how  much  wickedness  aod  madness  there  is  in  that  faction.  When 
I  read  these  things,  a  certain  hypochondriac  mentioned  hj  Galen  comes 
to  my  memory  ;  who,  in  the  aberration  of  his  mind,  came  to  be  seriously 
alarmed,  lest  Atlas,  (whom  the  Poets  feign  to  bear  up  the  heayens,)  being 
tired,  should  shake  off  his  load,  and  so  being  tumbled  down,  we  should 
all  perish  together.  Oochlteus,  indeed,  with  a  weak  and  foolish  mind, 
so  rages  against  the  Lutherans,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  he  is 
sane.  He  seems  evidently  to  labour  under  the  same  kind  of  insanity  as 
he  in  Galen,  and  to  fear  lest  the  Sophists  and  the  Monks,  who  pretend 
that  they  support  the  heayens,  should  feJl  with  their  foolish  and  super- 
stitious opinions  ;  for  if  they  should  be  destroyed,  he  fears  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  cease  from  the  sycophancy  in  which  alone  he  delights. 
Among  good  men,  these  writings  of  Oochlseus  do  more  harm  to  himself 
than  to  the  Lutherans,  whom,  if  he  would  recover  to  the  right  way,  he 
must  treat  with  sound  reasoning,  not  with  calumnies  and  reproaches. 
He  seems,  under  some  distemper  of  mind,  to  rage  against  them,  for  what 
instruction  does  he,  at  any  time,  afford  ?  And  although  he  is  indeed 
(fl'oXu^^ofo;)  a  voluminous  writer,  yet  no  where,  as  I  understand,  does 
he  unfold  his  sentiments  upon  Christian  doctrine.  Justly,  therefore, 
are  these  senseless  and  scurrilous  writings  derided  by  the  learned. 

'^  But  that  you  may  know,  most  excellent  king,  that  I  have  a  covenant 
"only  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  with  any  other  fEkctions,  I  do  not 
refuse,  either  before  you,  or  in  the  presence  of  other  good  men,  simply 
and  clearly  to  give  a  reason  of  my  faith,  as  I  have  formerly  written  to 
you.  I  believe  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  embrace 
the  consent  of  the  holy  Fathers,  of  whom  the  Church  approves.  I  also 
reverence  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  judgment  in  doubtful 
cases,  as  that  which  chiefly  I  both  do  and  will  freely  follow.  Does 
Cochlseus  require  anything  more  than  this  ?" 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  place  where  we 
can  fix  the  residence  of  Ales  about  this  period,  is  Cologne  on 
the  Rhine,  the  very  spot  which  Cochlaeus,  in  1525,  had  occa* 
sioned  Tyndale  to  leave,  and  a  place  sufficiently  distant  from 
Wittenberg  on  the  Elbe.  Here  our  Scotish  exile  appears  to 
have  been  in  familiar  communication  with  Herman^  Count  de 
Wied,  the  well  known  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  and  influenced 
by  the  shocking  cruelties  then  abounding,  we  must  admit  of  a 
digression,  before  the  positive  denial  that  he  himself  was  then 
a  Lutheran,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

"  As  I  do  not  undertake  the  defence  of  Luther,  so  neither  do  I  ap- 
prove of  all  the  dreams  of  the  monks,  which  have  been  received,  not 
only  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  even  against  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  ancient  Church.  Besides,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  cruelty 
which  is  every  where  practised  against  those  who,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  reject  or  disapprove  of  any  mani- 
fest abuse  or  error.  Such  am  I,  Cochleeus,  if  you  please  to  make  use  of 
me.  If  the  very  unjust  punishments  of  the  pious  are  a  pleasure  to  you, 
the  more  miserable  are  you.  I  neither  can,  nor  will  knowingly,  ever 
load  or  defile  my  conscience  with  these  aggravated  murders. 

"  I  saw  in  my  own  country  the  punishment  of  Pateick  (Hamilton,) 
a  man  bom  in  an  honourable  station.  I  have  seen  at  Cologne  two  very 
good  men  burnt,  pious  and  correct  in  their  sentiments ;  neither  can  I 
express  in  words  what  grief  I  endured  at  that  tragic  spectacle.  Nor 
did  I  grieve  only  for  their  sakes  who  suffered,  in  whom  a  glory  shone 
through  these  very  sufferings.  Their  exalted  virtue  and  constancy 
afforded  some  alleviation  of  my  sorrow ;  but  much  more  was  I  grieved 
for  the  Church,  which  such  cruelty  disorders  in  many  ways.  And  I  for 
myself  earnestly  desire  the  moderating  of  some  things  towards  the 
Lutherans,  to  which  they  could  be  recalled  if  the  matter  were  properly 
examined. 

"  While  lately  conversing  familiarly  at  Cologne  with  a  certain  man, 
both  of  the  highest  learning  and  authority,  as  I  understood  him  to  be 
much  grieved  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  the  Church,  I  began  to 
exhort  him.  that  he  should  interpose  his  opinion  on  some  matters,  as  I 
hoped  that  the  greater  part  of  the  things  in  dispute  would  become  more 
moderate  among  all ;  if  such  advisers,  pre-eminent  both  in  learning  and 
authority,  would  use  their  infiuence  on  both  princes  and  people.  When 
I  had  brought  forward  many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  sigh- 
ing, he  gave  me  no  answer,  only  he  desired  me  to  hear  an  apologue. 

«  Once  on  a  time,  said  he,  the  Lion,  oppressed  with  old  age,  could  not  over- 
take the  wild  beasts  in  hunting.  By  a  new  contrivance  he  invited  them  to  him- 
selfy  and  commanded  that  they  should  come  into  his  den,  for  the  purpose  of 
saluting  their  king.  There  came  together  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Fox. 
But  first  of  all  entered  the  Bear,  whom  the  Lion  received  courteously,  then 
led  him  into  his  cave,  and  asked  him  politely — Whether  the  pleasantness  of 
the  den  were  sufficiently  agreeable  to  him  1  The  Bear,  as  he  was  very  unpo- 
lished, and  unskilled  in  courtly  arts,  simply  said — '  Truly,  he  could  not  reside 
in  such  an  ugly  chamber,  and  among  heaps  of  carcases,  the  smell  of  which 
would  injure  his  health.'  Upon  this  the  Lion,  enraged,  quarrelling  with  the 
Bear,  because  he  despised  his  royal  residence,  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  threw 
him  among  the  other  carcases.  The  Wolf,  as  a  spectator,  stood  at  the  door, 
now  understanding  what  danger  he  was  in,  yet  warned  by  the  example,  thought 
he  must,  by  art,  manage  and  appease  the  proud  mind  of  tlie  Lion.  He  ap- 
proaches, is  received,  and  is  interrogated,  whether  the  smell  offended  him, 
or  these  carcases,  in  a  heap  1  Thereupon  the  Wolf  answered  in  a  choice 
gpeech — ^that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  more  pleasant,  because  both  the 
grove  afforded  him  a  shade,  and  the  winds  breathed  a  grateful  odotur  from  the 
wood,  so  that  the  carcases  could  not  at  all  have  any  unpleasant  savour.  The 
artifice  did  not  at  all  profit  the  Wolf,  for  the  Lion  treated  him  not  more  kindly 
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than  he  had  done  the  Bear,  and  tore  him  in  pieces  also,  because  he  had  em- 
ployed the  most  impudent  flattery.  The  Fox  saw  the  destruction  of  both  of 
them.  As  the  one  fell  before  his  simplicity,  and  the  other  by  his  adulation,  be 
was  in  great  fear  what  answer  he  should  make.  He  proceeded,  howeyer,  and 
saluted  the  king.  He  was  led  round,  and  interrogated  after  the  same  manner 
as  liis  companions — Whether  the  smell  of  the  cave  was  unpleasant !  The  Fox 
answers  modestly,  that  *  he  could  not  judge,  because  he  laboured  under  a  cold  /' 
When  he  had  finished,  and  I  waited  for  the  moral,  he  desired  me  to  leave  off 
this  disputing.  But,  however,  he  seemed  to  intimate,  that  the  prudent  should 
keep  silence,  because  truth  is  greatly  disliked,  and  impudent  flattery  injures 
both  the  State,  and  the  flatterers  themselves." 

The  individual  belonging  to  the  church  here  referred  to,  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  the  highest  authority  there^  and  there- 
fore could  have  been  no  other  than  Herman  himself,  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  more  especially  as  he  was  the  only  official  person  here 
known  to  be  anxious  on  such  subjects ;  for  the  canons  of 
Cologne  were  leagued  against  him.  Ales,  therefore,  then  ex- 
presses his  amazement  as  to  what  will  be  the  future  state  of 
the  Church,  "  li  Bishops  will  not  do  their  endeavour  that  good 
and  learned  men  may  sometimes  converse  freely  on  such  im- 
portant matters.  For  if  any  one,  being  secure,  persuades  him- 
self that  there  is  no  fault,  no  abuses  in  the  Church,  he  is  as 
sick,  as  Hippocrates  says — "  They  are  sick  in  mindy  who  are 
not  sensible  of  their  disease."*'  ^ 

'^Kor  do  these  bug-bears  of  OochlsBUS  affect  me,  when  he  cries  out, 
that  if  the  Monks  do  not  teach  correctly,  our  forefathers  never  have 


>A  Thit  man  of  highest  authority  at  Cologne  was  Herman^  Court  db  Wibo,  the  Archbiebop, 
Duke  of  Westphalia,  and  a  Prince  Elector  of  Germany  since  IMA.  The  Senate  of  Cologne  had 
authority  to  imprison  supposed  offenders,  but  with  the  Archbishop  resided  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  Herman,  while  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  had  denounced  Lutheranism  to  death,  bat  lired 
to  be  a  Tory  different  man.  This  eariy  interview,  and  earnest  conrersation  of  our  Scotish  exlle^ 
at  the  age  of  33,  with  such  a  man,  now  past  60,  becomes  the  more  interesting,  when  it  is  obscrred 
to  have  happened  years  before  he  ventured  to  hold  bis  provincial  council,  or  to  send  for  Buccr 
and  MeUmethon,  as  advisers;  and  it  becomes  doubly  so,  if  it  be  remembered,  that  Hsriian  had 
the  honour  of  being  the^r«(  sovereign  prince  in  Germany,  who  lost  his  dignities  and  dominions 
for  the  sake  of  conscience,  when  Charles  V.  gave  the  firtt  specimen  of  the  use  he  intended  to 
make  of  the  unlimited  power  at  which  he  aspired.  The  constitutional  failing  of  the  Archbishop, 
like  that  of  Cranmer  in  England,  was  timidUp,  as  the  apoUtgtte  now  spoken  had  plainly  di»> 
covered.  But  it  is  curious  enough,  that  Axas  should  have  now  advised,  or  stimulated  to 
action,  the  one  man  in  Germany ;  since  ho  was  so  to  stimulate  the  other  in  England,  two  yean 
after  Uiis.  See  vol.  1.  p.  504.  Hkiuian,  however,  in  roaturer  life,  rose  above  all  fear,  and 
all  earthly  considerations ;  made  Uie  most  costly  sacrifices,  and  braving  at  once  the  doctors  of 
Lou  vain,  the  archbishops  of  Germany,  the  thunder  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor, 
he  declared,  that  as  he  had  been  bom,  so  he  would  die,  simply  Couni  qf  /T^rd— his  family 
would  receive  and  support  him,  but  he  would  continue  to  syow  and  defend  pure  doctrine ;  bis 
anxious  desire  having  been,  that  these  provinces  might  receive  **  the  right  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Excommunicated  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  16th  of  April  1546,  and  deposed  by  tho  Em- 
peror in  1547,  his  character  shone  still  brighter  in  adversity ;  and  holding  fiut  his  integrity  to  the 
end,  he  died  in  peace  with  God.  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  on  the  13th  of  August  LS52.  His  "  Con- 
snUatk>n,  Ac,  founded  on  God's  Word,"  translated  into  English,  and  printed  by  Daye  in  1547. 
and  again  by  Daye  and  Seres  in  1548,  contains  sevcial  fine  patsngcs  on  the  RishlconsiieM  of 
Christ,  &c. 
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been  Christians.     For  although  there  was  always  some  Church,  yet  the 
Word  of  God  has  stood  out,  or  been  apparent,  some  times  more  clearly, 
at  other  times  more  obscurely  ;  and  the  Scripture  foretells,  that  a  very 
great  multitude  in  the  Church  should  perish  by  the  fault  of  bad  teachers. 
In  the  meantime,  even  to  the  good  and  holy,  some  errors  adhere,  which 
are  forgiven  to  them  if  they  hold  the  Head  ;  that  is,  if  they  acknowledge 
that  they  are  sinners,  and  entreat  forgiveness  freely  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  Church  flourishes  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.     The  doctrine 
is  at  one  time  more  pure,  at  another  time  more  impure.     Examples  of 
this  are  set  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites ;  among  whom, 
although  there  was  a  certain  number  of  pious  persons,  yet  the  multitude, 
for  the  most  part,  betook  themselves  to  impious  observances.    So  that 
Isaias  says,  '  Except  God  had  left  us  some  seed  remaining,  we  should 
have  become  as  Sodom.*    Even  the  wicked  among  them  flattered  them- 
selves under  the  pretext  of  this  honourable  title — ^that  because  they 
were  the  people  of  Ood,  they  could  not  fall  into  pernicious  errors. 
Wherefore  men  mistake,  if,  on  this  accoimt,  they  think  there  is  no  fault 
in  Church  doctrine  and  worship,  because  it  was  once  a  Church.    How 
many  prophecies  are  there,  both  by  Paul  and  Daniel,  which  foretel,  that 
the  Word  of  Ood  should  be  (pbscuretur)  obscured,  concealed,  little  known  ? 
that  good  and  pious  teachers  should  be  slain  by  impious  high  priests  ? 
By  these  prophecies  the  Holy  Spirit  fortifies  us  before  hand  against 
those  who  set  the  title  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Woed  op 
God  ;  who  vociferate  after  the  manner  of  Cochlseus — *  there  had  been  no 
Church  for  so  many  ages,  if  there  had  been  any  errors  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monks!'    For  there  was  some  kind  of  Church,  although  the 
Word  of  God  was  very  obscure,  and  there  were  some  few  teaching  and 
thinking  more  correctly,  than  did  the  bulk  of  the  Monks.     For  there 
exist  some  writings  of  almost  all  ages,  which  smell  sweetly  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles.     I  have  seen  in  my  own  country  some  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  ;  I  have  found  them  also  in  Germany.    From  thence, 
when  Cochlseus  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Church,  why  should  not  we 
enquire  what  the  ancient  Church  thought  V* 

Ales  then  gives  some  farther  explanation  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, showing  that  he  was  not  only  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  but  with  what  the  Fathers  had  said  in 
confirmation  of  his  views.  He  quotes  Augustine,  Hilary,  Am- 
brose, Irenaeus,  Epiphanius.  These  men,  he  maintains, 
"  never  teach  that  Christian  perfection  is  placed  in  human 
traditions  ;  never  do  they  sell  works  of  supererogation,''  adding, 
''  I  could  recount  many  other  things,  but  '  the  fox  labouring 
under  a  cold'*  occurs  to  my  mind.''  He  is,  however,  far  from 
being  done,  and  still  bearing  very  hard  upon  the  monkish  order. 
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"  The  Church,  to  every  pious  mind,  is  more  truly  his  country,  than 
that  place  which  received  him  at  his  birth,  and  which,  by  its  civil  regu- 
lations, protects  his  life.  Therefore  both  are  alike  criminal ;  those  who 
stir  up  seditions  against  the  Church,  scattering  impious  dogmas,  and 
under  this  pretext  disturbing  that  agreeable  harmony  of  ecclesiastical 
concord,  overturn  the  power  of  the  Church  ;  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  imder  the  pretext  of  their  ecclesiastical  power,  exercise 
tyranny,  propose  impious  adorations,  and  urge  weak  minds  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them ;  as  the  Jews  were,  by  arms,  compelled  to  worship  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Temple.  If  any  gainsay,  they  put  them  to 
death.  In  the  meanwhile,  those  who,  through  weakness,  do  not  with- 
stand, yet  endure  in  their  minds,  tortures  more  excruciating  than  any 
punishments  ;  and  of  these  at  last,  many  perish  through  despair. 

"  Although,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  undertake  the  defence 
of  Luther,  since  in  tnUh  I  have  not  known  Lviher  at  all ;  for  I  do  not 
know  the  Oerman,  in  which  language  he  has  written  much ;  yet  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  good  men,  whoever  they  be,  who  recall  us  to 
Scripture,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church." 

The  subjects  of  repentance  and  faith ;  of  reliance  on  mercy  alone, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  of  supererogation ;  the  invocation  of  saints, 
'^  beclouding  the  glory  of  Christ ;"  the  Mass,  ^^  got  up  among  the  nations 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake ;"  public  idolatry  and  vows  ;  are  then  touched  in 
succession  ;  after  which  Ales  ably  defends  the  civil  governments  of  the 
Qerman  States,  with  regard  to  "  the  new  learning "  having  been  the 
cause  of  seditions,  as  Cochlceus  had,  with  his  usual  effirontery,  asserted  ; 
and  then  shrewdly  concludes — ^**  If  the  causes  of  that  tumult  were  to  be 
collected,  we  should  somewhere  discover,  that  the  minds  of  men  were 
provoked  by  the  unrighteous  crudty  of  certain  persons.  Then  after  dis- 
cord once  commenced  on  account  of  religion,  it  is  very  probable  that 
many  evils  followed,  which  accompany  civil  commotions.  Covetous 
men,  on  either  side,  take  advantage  of  the  public  disturbance  for  their 
own  purposes." 

The  sentiments  of  this  writer,  at  this  early  period,  and  so 
well  expressed,  must  occasion  surprise  to  all  those  readers  who 
have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  man  ;  but  the  chief  import- 
ance of  this  Response,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  Epistle,  con- 
sists in  that  grand  point,  which,  at  this  early  day,  and  by  him- 
self alone,  he  urged  with  such  zeal  and  ability,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  native  land.  Both  England  and  Scotland  owe  every- 
thing to  the  Bible,  and  if  proof  be  still  sought,  we  need  not 
look  far  to  find  it,  so  long  as  we  see  Ireland  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lap  or  bosom  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  translator^ 
therefore,  and  the  first  advocate,  though  alike  standing  at  a 
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distance  in  a  foreign  land,  and  under  the  frown  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  occupy  such  high  ground,  that  they  never  can 
be  overshadowed  by  any  other  men  who  followed  in  their  wake. 
But  ifthe  countrymen  of  Ales  be  bound  to  cherish  his  memory 
with  becoming  gratitude,  as  their  first  able  intercessor  for  un- 
limited access  to  the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  o\^'n  tongue ;  he 
enjoys  a  second  claim,  which  sets  him  before  us  as  a  man  pos- 
sessing wisdom  or  sagacity,  very  remarkable  for  his  own  time, 
and  but  too  uncommon  still.  He  had  evidently  felt  assured,  that 
in  the  melancholy  condition  of  Scotland, /7^«07kx/ religion  could 
not  possibly  be  promoted,  if  the  Scriptures  were  withheld,  and 
for  this  he^r^  pled,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  he 
desired.  What  then,  with  him,  was  the  next  argument? 
What  the  next  measure,  which  lay  with  such  weight  on  his 
mind  ?  Was  it  an  immediate  refutation  of  all  existing  errors  ? 
Was  it  a  direct  attack  upon  the  existing  hierarchy,  as  to  the 
ceremonial  of  their  false  and  hideous  system  ?  No  ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Had  he  any  plan^  as  men  now  speak  ? 
Any  scheme  or  ptatform  to  propose,  or  lay  before  the  King, 
which  was  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  ?  No  ;  nothing  of 
the  sort.  With  a  shrewdness  and  Christian  simplicity  far  su- 
perior to  many  since  his  time,  he  earnestly  urged  a  more  ex- 
cellent way.  For  although  public  exercises  of  religion,  when 
properly  conducted,  possess  a  happy  tendency  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  those  of  a  more  private  nature,  there  were  then  no 
public  exercises,  save  such  as  were  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
Through  them,  as  a  regular  system  covering  the  land.  Ales 
saw  that  its  baneful  roots  had  struck  into  the  bosom  of  every 
family  there.  The  ecclesiastical  rulers,  so  called,  were  the  very 
curse  of  society,  and  especially  of  that  *'  only  bliss  of  para- 
dise, that  has  survived  the  fall,**'  domestic  happiness  and  peace. 
Every  other  social  bond  in  which  men  were  united,  being  but 
loose  and  incidental,  when  compared  to  this,  the  heart  of  this 
man  now  panted  after  the  immortal  interests  of  every  circle 
round  the  household  fire.  Nor  did  he,  like  some  in  modern  times, 
fix  his  eye  upon  children  only,  but  w^on  parents.  That  vene- 
rable character  in  the  eye  of  domestics,  with  which  the  rea^ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  is  sure  to  invest  them,  he  regarded  as  suflS- 
cient  to  discomfit  even  the  Prince  of  Darkness !  If  every  chim- 
ney that  smoked  in  his  native  land  was  liable  to  Petefs  pence ; 
by  this  time  he  must  have  felt  assured,  that  the  simple  exer- 
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cise  of  domestic  reading  would  deliver  from  the  imposition,  and 
soon  cause  the  smoke  to  ascend  freely  to  the  skies.  Only  grant 
him  access  to  ihe  families  of  his  country,  and  he  saw  that  out 
of  these  would  rise  the  morning  of  a  better  day.  And  although 
he  now  pleads  for  that  which  neither  the  King,  nor,  above  all, 
his  hierarchy  will  allow ;  this  was  the  path  which  an  overruling 
providence  had  already  opened^  and  afterwards  pursued^  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  can  now  be  told.  Evidence,  indeed,  pre- 
sently, will  not  be  wanting ;  but  at  all  events  here  was  the  secret 
hinge  on  which  the  future  well-being  of  the  entire  Island  was 
then  turning.  At  many  a  fireside,  therefore.  Ales  ought  to 
have  been  not  only  better  known,  but  highly  respected,  long 
before  this  late  day.  What  would  the  Scotland,  which  he  left 
with  such  reluctance,  have  been,  but  for  the  practice  for  which 
he  first  pled !  After  this,  it  is  presumed  no  apology  is  neces- 
sary for  hearing  him  again,  and  following  out  his  history. 

<'  It  remains  that  we  say  somewhat  of  the  decree  hy  which  the  reading 
of  the  New  TestamerU  in  the  native  language  is  prohibited.  But  I  think 
there  is  no  need  of  a  long  oration  in  a  caiise  which  is  so  plain.  What  is 
this  new  paradox  in  the  Ohurch,  that  Christians  are  to  be  prevented  &om 
reading  the  Sacred  Books  ?  God  commanded  the  law  to  be  written  on 
the  lentils  of  the  houses,  and  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  to  be  al- 
ways in  view.  CTochlseus  orders  the  Sacred  Books  to  be  snatched  out  of 
their  hands ;  though  by  frequent  reading  the  mind  be  stirred  up  to  the 
fear  of  God,  to  advance  faith,  to  invocation,  and  to  other  exercises  of 
that  kind,  which,  without  some  meditation  on  the  divine  word,  cannot 
exist  in  the  mind. 

'^  In  a  matter  so  evident,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
lamented,  rather  than  any  long  disputation  to  be  kept  up.  For  even  if 
the  preachers  in  the  churches  taught  purely  and  piously,  still  the  domes- 
tic exercise  of  pious  minds  ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  In  Acts,  xviL 
chapter,  the  diligence  of  those  is  commended,  who,  when  they  heard  the 
Gospel,  yet  daily  searched  the  Scriptures,  that  by  their  testimony,  they 
might  both  confirm  their  faith  and  excite  other  spiritual  affections. 
This  exercise  Cochlseus  derides  and  prohibits,  because  he  does  not  imder- 
stand  what  power  it  possesses  ;  or  what  need  there  is  to  brace  up  weak 
minds,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  stir  them  up,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

"  But  then  domestic  reading  is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
because  that  period  of  life  cannot  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  public 
sermons,  however  good  and  plain  they  may  be ;  and  yet  we  see  few  who 
accommodate  their  discourse  in  sermons  to  the  capacity  of  a  tender  age. 
Domestic  study  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  abolished,  if  we  would. 
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as  we  ought,  train  up  children  to  piety  from  their  tender  years.  The 
Sacred  history  is  to  be  committed  to  memory — the  sayings  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  are  to  be  inculcated,  that  they  may  be  in  constant  view, 
and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to  faith  and  good  morals.  Certain 
Psalms  also  are  to  be  proposed,  which,  through  all  their  life  after,  they 
may  use  in  prayer.  The  Scripture  requires  this  diligence  in  the  fathers 
of  fEunilies,  as  when  in  Deuteronomy,  it  so  often  charges  them  to  incul- 
cate the  law  upon  their  sons.  What  do  you  answer,  Cochleeus,  to  this 
argument  ? — 

''  The  (German  translation  has  had  this  good  effect,  not  only  in  those 
countries  which  openly  profess  their  attachment  to  the  purer  doctrine, 
but  even  in  the  rest  of  Qermany,  hoye  and.  girls,  in  almost  all  the  more 
respectable  families  read  the  New  Testament,  learn  Psalms,  and  read  other 
useful  books  upon  good  morals,  and  by  that  discipline  are  happily  trained 
both  to  piety  and  good  morals.    I  have  seen  these  great  examples,  with 

pleasure,  in  many  places,  which  have  no  business  with  Luther, 

And  there  is  greater  necessity  in  Scotland  for  books  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  than  in  Germany ;  for  so  great  is  the  H^rlrnAfig  among 
the  Scots,  that  the  people  reckon  it  an  atonement  to  repeat  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  in  their  native  tongue,  from  whence  it  may  be  judged  how  great 
is  the  necessity  there  for  books  written  in  the  native  language. 

*^  Hitherto  I  have  stated  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  permit  domes- 
tic reading,  although  preachers  teach  well.  And  that  employment  does 
not  at  all  offend  good  teachers,  so  that  they  greatly  encourage  the 
churches  to  this  practice,  and  so  suit  their  discoiurses  to  the  capacity  of 
the  hearers,  that  they  aid  and  illustrate  this  same  reading.  But  what  if 
preachers  teach  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  hearers  are  riot  sufficiently 
instructed  in  certam  things  necessary  to  salvation,  except  they  them- 
selves read  the  Sacred  Books  ?  This  is  the  very  oatise  why  the  Monks 
struggle  so  earnestly,  that  domestic  reading  may  not  be  permitted  to  the 
people  !  Thieves,  as  it  is  said,  hate  noise.  For  you  cannot  suppose,  most 
excellent  King,  that  there  is  any  other  cause  why  the  monks  are  unwill- 
ing that  the  Sacred  Books  should  be  brought  out,  than  that  they  fear 
their  errors  and  abuses  should  be  detected,  if  once  compared  with  the  Gos- 
pel. Craftily  concealing  this  cause,  Cochlseus  scares  men  from  the  Sa- 
cred Books  by  this  reproach — he  pretends  that  all  who  relish  reading  of 
this  kind,  &vour  the  Lutherans,  and  I  know  not  what  other  factions.  You 
see  most  excellent  Sovereign,  how  bitter  a  calumny  this  is :  for  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  both  in  your  kingdom,  and  many  other  nations,  there  are 
many  who,  loving  the  peace  of  the  Church,  yet  consider  this  domestic 
reading  necessary,  that  they  may  know  the  power  of  religion,  by  exami- 
ning the  fountains  of  it  for  themselves ;  since,  upon  many  important  mat- 
ters, unskilful  teachers  have  not  given  them  proper  satisfaction. 
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"  Moreover,  how  miserable  is  the  state  of  the  Church,  when  it  neither 
has  proper  teachers,  nor  is  permitted  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Books  !  I 
wish  the  authors  of  this  decree  would  consider  how  much  they  offend 
God.  They  themselves  do  not  teach,  nor  do  they  take  care  that  the 
people  are  rightly  taught,  and  this  negligence  occasions  abuses  not  to  be 
endured.  To  this  carelessness,  with  which  God  is  already  greatly  dis- 
pleased, they  now  add  the  decree  by  which  they  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel.  The  patience  of  God  is  indeed  too  much  tried  :  but  I  wish  not 
longer  to  deplore  these  things,  though  I  can  scarcely  restrain  my  grief. 
For  although  my  former  letter  made  very  few  complaints,  yet  Oochlceus 
reproaches  me  because  I  wrote  these  things,  as  incensed  with  hatred  of 
the  Bishops  ;  but  I  neither  hate  them,  nor  any  order  in  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  being  grieved,  when  I  consider  with  what 
horrible  darkness  Christian  doctrine  lies  buried ;  what  torture  distresses 
pious  minds,  who  by  force  are  compelled  to  attend  impious  observances. 
This  just  grief  of  mine,  which  /  know  to  he  common  to  me,  with  many  de- 
void men,  Cochlseus  slanderously  interprets  to  be  hatred. — 

'*  But  I  return  to  the  cause,  in  which,  when  Cochlseus  is  destitute  of  ar- 
gument, he  begins  to  declaim  about  Luther^s  version.  He  pretends  that 
I  am  about  to  translate  that  version  into  the  Scotish  language  ;  although 
I  do  not  know  the  German,  and  speak  of  that  version  which  now, for  some 
time  past,  exists  in  the  cowntry,  and  ayainst  which  that  decree  was  made. 
Then  the  other  reproaches  which  he  tacks  together,  are  not  so  much 
against  Luther,  as  against  the  Sacred  Books,  seeing  he  alleges  this  ver- 
sion to  be  the  cause  of  the  seditions.  But  though  he  chiefly  wishes  to 
accuse  either  the  sermons,  or  the  more  vehement  writings  of  the  Luthe- 
rans, surely  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  is  it  likely  that  they  are  perverted  by  any  Lutheran 
scheme,  when  this  very  version  is  read,  with  such  great  approbation  of 
the  learned,  over  all  Germany.  What  folly  would  it  be  to  corrupt  the 
reading,  when,  presently,  all  the  learned  would  have  detected  the  fraud  I 
But  they  all  commend  it,  even  those  who  are  inimical  to  Luther.  Why 
did  Emser,  while  at  the  first  as  a  critic,  he  had  published  a  censure  upon 
the  version  of  Luther,  afterwards  become  a  plagiarist  1  For,  with  the 
change  of  a  very  few  words,  he  published  Luther*s  translation  for  his 
own ;  nor  did  he  mark  any  place  in  which  a  candid  reader  could  judge 
that  Luther  wished  to  deceive  the  unlearned.*  Wherefore,  I  think  no 
good  man  could  with  composure  read  this  horrible  blasphemy  of  Coch- 
Iseus,  when  he  says  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  published 
by  Luther  is  the  gospel  of  Satan,  not  of  Christ ;  for  this  reproach  is  di- 


^  This  reference  munt  have  been  felt  as  a  home-thrust,  since  Cochleos  had  been  sent  for  by 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  to  assist  Emser,  in  defence  of  their  common  system. 
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Tected*not  against  Luther,  but  against  the  Word  of  God.  But  I  have  no 
occasion  to  dispute  respecting  Luther's  Tersion.  I  speak  of  the  Scotish,  or 
whatever  way  it  may  have  been  translated  by  any  learned  bishop  or  monk. 

''  You  see,  therefore,  most  excellent  King,  that  this  entire  topic  has  been 
added  by  Cochla^us,  not  that  he  thinks  it  is  to  the  point,  but  that  he 
may  humour  his  own  hatred,  and  overpower  me  vrith  the  odium  of  the 
Lutheran  name.  So  great  is  his  desire  to  injure  me,  that  he  pleads  not 
only  what  is  foreign  to  the  cause,  but  even  absurd  ;  for  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Luther's  version.  And  then  there  is  no  one  so  impious  as  to 
conclude  that  the  Qerman  commotions  have  not  arisen  from  very  different 

causes,  rather  than  from  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament. Rather, 

most  excellent  Sovereign,  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  from  whatever  cause 
these  commotions  may  have  arisen,  the  reading  of  the  Qospel  has  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  mitigation  of  them.  For  good  men,  admonished 
by  the  Gospel,  as  to  their  duty  towards  civil  government,  have  defended 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  against  violence  and  seditious  persons  ; 
and  I  think  nothing  at  this  time  so  contributes  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany,  because,  by  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  men  are  restrained. 

«  But  Oochlseus  sometimes  departs  from  Luther,  and  slanders  other  in- 
terpreters, that  he  may  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  itself.  He 
denies  that  there  is  any  certain  interpretation,  because,  on  some  passages, 
interpreters  differ  from  each  other.  By  this  argument  he  endeavours  not 
only  to  snatch  the  Gospel  from  the  Scots,  but  also  to  abolish  entirely  all 
Divine  writings,  among  all  nations  ;  for  all  the  nations  at  this  time  use 
translations.  Neither  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the  Greeks  is  the  ancient 
language  vernacular.  Moreover,  if,  on  this  account,  translations  are  to 
be  rejected,  not  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  only,  but  also  the 
decrees  of  synods,  and  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  will  be  un- 
certain :  nor,  indeed,  can  the  authority  of  religion  be  weakened  more, 
than  if  all  things  should  be  esteemed  doubtful.  Still  it  is  easy  for  gram- 
marians to  loose  this  knot.  The  ancient  languages  have  not  been  so  ut- 
terly lost,  but  that  upon  ancient  writings  and  monuments,  there  is  an 
agreement  among  the  learned,  though  in  a  few  places  there  do  exist 
grammatical  controversies.  In  the  Scotish  version,  certainly  no  Bishop, 
no  Monk,  ever  attacked  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  or  charged  any 
passage  as  being  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  religion.  /  have  heard  even 
the  chief  among  our  preachers  declare,  that  this  same  version  gave  them 
much  m4>re  light  than  the  commentaries  of  many.  If  we  follow  the  judg- 
ment of  Cochlseus,  among  other  devices,  all  translations  ought  to  be 
rejected ;  and  some  misanthropes  would  easily  endure  that  all  learning, 
all  honourable  arts,  all  languages,  nay,  the  very  Gospel  itself,  should 
utterly  perish,  rather  than  that  any  opinion  of  theirs,  however  absurd, 
should  be  confuted.  For  this  cause,  many  are  very  much  opposed  to 
languages  and  learning,  because  they  regard  them  as  guides  for  purify- 
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ing  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  but  respecting  languages,  and  the  fidelity  of 
translations,  other  men,  of  the  greatest  erudition,  have  written  copiously. 

''  At  length  Cochlssus  himself  sometimes  gives  way  and  softens  the 
Decree  as  to  Books,  flying  to  dialectics,  from  whence  he  borrows  an  inter- 
pretation. They  debar  men,  he  says,  from  reading  the  €k)spel  not  simply, 
non  simplicUer,  eed  secundum  quid,  I  applaud  his  discernment,  and  accept 
what  he  gives,  that  I  may  amuse  myself  with  a  dialectic  man.  I  wiU 
readily  allow  that  men  shall  be  prohibited,  secundum  quid,  that  is,  pic- 
tured men  ;  for  so,  in  the  schools,  are  such  men  interpreted.  But  with- 
out jesting,  Cochlaous  gives  an  interpretation  to  the  Decree  of  such  a. 
kind,  that  if  he  will  maintain  it  publicly,  will  deliver  many  good  men 
from  danger.  He  denies  that  no^  men  and  honourable  citizens  are 
prohibited  ;  but  only  some  certain  inquisitive  people,  who  read,  not  that 
they  may  be  made  better,  but  that  they  may  bring  into  question  received 
opinions.  Although  it  be  not  easy  to  discover  with  what  intention 
every  one  reads  the  gospel,  yet  if  the  law  is  published  only  against 
trifling  and  curious  dispositions,  I  myself  would  regard  it  as  good.  But 
the  deed  itself  declares  who  they  are,  who  are  chiefly  aimed  at  in  this 
decree ;  for  severity  is  exercised  not  so  much  against  vain  persons  as 
against  the  best  men  of  aU  ranks.  Then  the  most  atrocious  injunctions 
are  set  abroad,  ithich.  prohiMt  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  from  being 
IMPORTED  INTO  THE  iSLAiTi).^  Bosides  being  sought  out  in  hook  shops, 
they  are  hMrrU.  If  it  be  lawful  for  reputable  men  to  purchase  them  in 
book  shops,  why  is  it  not  lawful  to  sell  them  there  ?  Why  does  the 
law  threaten  aU  without  exception,  and  even  the  books  themselves  ?* 
You  do  an  injury  to  the  Church,  Cochlseus,  if  you  judge  all  men  to  be 
light  and  over  curious,  who  desire  to  study  the  fountains  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Nay,  men  of  trifling  dispositions,  if  also  without  books,  are  wont 
to  be  busy-meddlers. 

"  Cochlseus  orders  the  sermons  to  be  heard,  nor  do  I  disapprove  of  this, 
and  I  wish  the  Church  had  many  proper  teachers.  But  in  these  last 
times,  I  think,  hath  happened,  much  more  than  ever,  that  which 
Matthew  writes — that  Christ  saw  '  the  multitudes  ^Eunt,  and  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.*  And  said,  '  The  harvest 
indeed  is  abundant,  but  the  labourers  are  few.'  For  truly  now  the 
lambs  of  Christ,  fainting,  wander  without  shepherds  ;  as  the  chief  priests 
are  not  affected  with  care,  for  correcting  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  instruc- 


>7  Tliese,  of  coarae,  could  b«  no  other  than  Tyruiale's  editions ;  and  the  reference  it  to  impor- 
tations which  had  been  going  on  since  the  year  1526,  and  which  went  on  after  this  for  many 
years  notwithstanding.    The  mercifal  visitations  of  Scotland  and  England  were  simnltaneous. 

S8  Anno  1532,  August  8,  Robert  Lekpreviek,  banished,  bj  warrant  of  the  king,  furth  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  He  was  sworn  in  Judgment  to  remove  within  forty  dajs,  nnder  pain  of 
death.— ^5.  Advocates'  Librarp.  "  Probably  the  Scotish  printer.  It  is  likely  that  his  crime 
was  printing,  and  selling  heretical  books."— Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials,  L.  p.  161 .  And  certainly 
it  is  probable,  that  among  others,  he  may  hare  been  selling,  what  Sir  Thomas  More  was  then 
denouncing  as  the  fottntain  of  all  heresy— Tyndalo's  New  Testament. 
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tion  of  the  Monks,  what  fodder  is  it  ?  Labyrinths  they  are  of  inexplic- 
able opinions,  and  human  traditions,  such  as  the  libraries  themselves 
testify.  For  see,  how  great  is  the  mass  of  commentaries  upon  opinions, 
and  then  the  summaries,  which  enumerate  and  provoke  human  tradi- 
tions. To  these  add  the  fabulous  histories  of  saints,  and  many  other 
things  of  this  sort.  In  such  confusion  of  doctrines,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  pious  minds  demand  something  more  substantial  and  plain. 
Therefore  all  are  not  overcurious  in  judging,  who  long  after  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  they  are  sluggish  rather,  if  in  such  great 
confusion  of  opinions  they  demand  nothing  certain." — 

Having  now  deprecated  the  excess  of  authority,  whether  in 
prelates  or  the  Pontiff  himself;  praised  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  its  infinite  superiority  above  all  collects 
and  manuals  and  breviaries ;  he  asserts  that  Gochlaeus  had 
brought  forward  all  his  calumnies  with  a  design  "  to  frighten 
not  the  common  people  only,  but  you  also,  most  excellent 
King,  from  the  sacred  books.  There  is  no  need  to  refute  them 
all.  To  them  all  we  oppose  one  sentence  of  Paul —  *  All  Scrip- 
turey  divinely  inspired^  is  profitable  for  teaching^  ^c,  that  a  man 
may  be  perfect  and  furnished  to  every  good  work,'' " — 

"  Since  Paul  confessed  himself  to  be  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  without  doubt  he  adapted  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  either  description.  But  this  I  will  grant  to  Oochlaeus, 
that  no  where  in  Scripture  are  praised,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Monks, 
their  cowls,  their  wooden  shoes,  the  masses  for  the  dead,  and  other  such 
things  of  recent  invention.  On  this  account,  they  fear  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read,  lest  people  begin  to  despise  those  splendid  works,  which 
delight  so  many  idle  and  unlearned  Mass  Priests  and  Monks. 

'^  Scripture  proposes  to  us  great  and  honourable  works  for  all  ranks  of 
life,  useful  for  assisting  and  protecting  the*  society  of  human  kind.  It 
teaches  nothing  respecting  those  trifles,  which  the  monks  sdl  imder  the 
most  specious  pretences.  For  this  cause  they  do  not  wish  the  Qospel  to 
shine  forth,  as  they  are  afraid  both  for  their  character  and  their  kitcheit. 
Therefore,  we  must  explode  those  calumnies,  unbecoming  for  Christian 
ears,  by  which  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  weakened,  and  good  people 
are  scared  fix>m  reading  it.  If  any  one  bring  a  dutifvl  mind,  let 
him  understand,  that  not  only  in  the  greatness,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  sub- 
jects  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  hut  also  in  perspicuity,  they  far  excel  the 
rhapsodies  of  modem  divines. 

"  Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  their  sentences,  that  they  inflame  the 
readers  more  than  frigid  disputations,  and  leave  in  their  minds  stings  more 
poignant,  than  even  of  itself  could  the  thunder  and  lightning  eloquence  of 
Peridea.     As  for  myself,  this  experience  frequently  accrues,  so  that  when 
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/  read  over  again  passages,  however  icell  knowUf  I  return  to  the  reading  as 
if  they  teere  quite  new.  For  either  the  signification  is  made  more  plain, 
and  some  consideration  which  I  had  not  before  regarded,  or  I  carry  away 
som£  pious  emotion.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  commands  our  minds  to  he  stir- 
red up  hy  the  handling  of  the  Wordof  God,  as  Paul  saith, '  Be  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,* " 

"  I  have  now  spoken  to  the  cause,  concerning  the  decree,  and  have 
refuted  the  principal  cavils  of  Oochlasus  ;  for  it  were  tedious  to  refute 
them  all,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  it.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains, 
except,  perhaps,  that  testimonies  are  expected  from  me :  but  I  have 
already  related  some  opinions  which  commend  to  us  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  particularly  the  domestic  use. — Paul  commands  us, 
as  standing  in  battle  array,  always  to  be  fortified  and  armed  by  the 
Gospel,  to  ward  off  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.  Peter  commands  us  to 
behave  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  a  reason  for  our 
faith.  That  we  may  acquire  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
some  domestic  exercise  is  necessary  both  for  ourselves,  but  especially 
for  the  yoimg  people  ;  but  what  of  this  can  there  be  at  home,  if  books 
be  wanting  ?  David,  describing  the  happy  man,  says — '  His  delight  is 
in  tJie  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  nights* 
But  what  meditation  can  there  be,  if  books  are  taken  away  by  force  from 
the  people  ?" 

By  way  of  peroration,  Ales  had  reserved  what  he  regarded  to 
be  a  powerful  "  argumentum  ad  hominem,''  in  a  reference  to  the 
father  of  the  King,  upon  one  memorable  occasion,  and  which 
we  have  already  quoted.^  But  that  example,  though  as  yet 
unknown  to  Ales,  had  lost  all  its  influence,  through  the  vicious 
counsel  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom,  unhappily,  the  young 
Prince  now  bent  his  ear,  except  only  when  his  personal  feelings 
and  interest  were  concerned.     He  then  concludes — 

"  You  have  thus,  most  excellent  king,  a  very  grave  decision  of  your 
father,  which  it  will  be  highly  honourable  for  you  to  follow,  especially 
since  it  agrees  with  the  divine  epistles,  and  the  testimonies  and  opinions 
of  the  holy  Fathers.  I  again  beseech  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  you 
would  not  sanction  that  Decree  about  forbidding  books ;  that  you  would 
not,  by  your  authority,  strengthen  and  assist  the  sycophants  and  hypo- 
crites, who,  on  account  of  their  own  lusts,  cannot  bear  the  light  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  carry  on  every  where  a  horrible  warfare  against  those  who 
are  pious,  and  who  desire  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  Christ.     They  are 


S0  See  the  Introductiou  to  Scotland,  ))p.  4<)0.  401. 
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not  aU  turbulent  and  seditious  who  love  the  purer  doctrine.  I  have 
treated  more  briefly  of  these  matters  than  their  importance  demands, 
and  therefore  oblige  myself  to  render  a  reason  of  my  faith  more  fully, 
wheneTer  you  command  me.  I  cannot  now  longer  debate  with  Ooch- 
IsBus,  though  I  should  have  been  ashamed  in  a  better  cause,  not  to  have 
spoken  better  than  him.  But  I  commend  myself  to  your  clemency,  and 
wish  that  (Jod  may  guide  your  mind  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  your  own 
salvation,  and  to  that  of  the  Church.'' 

Naturally  iropetuoas,  and  delighting  in  war,  Cochlaeus  was 
now  in  a  perfect  rage,  and  though  evidently  confounded  by  the 
talent  displayed  against  him,  as  he  could,  at  any  moment, 
make  lies  his  refuge,  he  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  Ales,  by 
again  addressing  the  Eing.^ 

He  commences  with  one  of  his  bold  shifts  or  assumptions, 
which  he  reiterates  as  a  fact,  throughout  his  quarto  pamphlet. 
It  was  no  less  than  this,  that  Ales  was  not  the  author,  either 
of  the  Epistle  or  the  Response  !  He  now  ascribes  the  whole 
to  no  other  than  Philip  Melancthon  ;  a  very  plain  proof  of 
the  ability  displayed,  and  an  unwitting  eulogy  upon  our  Scotish 
exile,  then  and  even  still,  so  little  known. 

"  I  shall  not  here  speak,  0  king,  of  those  calomnies  which  Philip,  under  the 
name  of  Alesius,  published  through  Germany,  in  his  well  known  letter  to  your 

majesty  last  year,  which  I  formerly  answered  ! What  especially  grieyee 

me  in  this  Scotsman,  Alexander,  is,  that  he  gives  up  and  changes  his  name  to 
this  vilest  of  heretics,  by  whom  he  vents  his  abuse  so  wickedly  and  maliciously, 
to  the  injury  of  the  entire  kingdom  and  nation  :  for  which  one  act  of  wicked- 
ness, Alesius  deserves,  as  the  traitor  of  his  country,  never  to  be  recalled  from 
his  exile  again."  3^ 


30  This  it  eutitkd— "  Pro  Scotiae  Regno  Apologia  Johannis  Cochlei.  Adreraus  penonatum 
Alcxandnun  Alctiara  Scotnm.  Ad  Serenin.  Sooioram  regein.  1234."  In  thit  strange  piece, 
the  anf  hor  treats,  after  his  own  fashion— Of  the  decree  of  the  Scotish  Bishops ;  the  exile  of  Ales ; 
the  offences  of  P.  Melancthon  against  the  Scots ;  of  Lntheranism  in  general ;  and  that  of  Ales 
in  particnlar,  as  he  insists.  At  the  end  we  have  this  colophon— Ex  Dresda  Ifisnie,  Idibus 
Auguste  MDxxxiiri.  Excusnm  Lipste  apud  Idichaelem  Blum.  Leiptic  was  the  very  city  in 
which  Ales  was  afterwards  established  as  a  Professor,  for  many  years. 

»  This  falsehood  was  about  two  months  in  growing  to  maturity.  Thus,  on  the  9d  of  June, 
Cochlaras  had  been  as  busy  in  writing  to  Poland,  and  in  the  very  same  strain  as  to  Scotland  in 
August.  Then  he  writes  to  the  Polish  Archbishop—"  Melancthon  having  got  Alesius  the 
Scotsman,  he  published,  as  I  have  htard  from  many,  and  the  very  st^le  makes  it  evident,  a 
most  haUful  letter  to  the  King  of  the  Scots."  This  similarity  of  ttple,  however,  had  never  once 
occurred  to  him  in  his  former  lucubrations.  Again,  on  the  8th  of  August,  to  Poland  once  more  he 
repeats  the  falsehood,  "as  I  have  known  by  many  evidences  and  arguments."  But  now,  with- 
out hesitation,  he  roundly  asserts  the  calumny  as  a  fact  of  his  own  knowledge.  See  the 
"  VdUatio"oT  Skirmishing  of  Cochlsnis  against  Melancthon.  SdJune,  and  hb  **  PhUipico'," 
8th  August,  compared  with  his  "  Pm  ScoH<r"  13th  of  August  1534.  This  Skirmishing,  or 
bickering  in  words,  was  not  an  nnappropriate  title  for  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  lies 
printed  by  Cochlsus  at  this  period.  "  I  have  resolved,"  says  he.  in  his  Phillipic.  "  to  denounce 
them  by  small  publications,  which  can  be  exjtotted  by  bcokseilert  bito  your  kingdom,"  that  is, 
Poland ;  for  as  to  Scotland,  he  will  not  confide,  at  least  one  parcel,  to  a  bookieUti'.    Poor  mit»er- 
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In  writing  his  Response,  however,  this  year,  it  so  happened 
that  Ales  had  informed  his  readers  that  he  was  not  as  yet  ac- 
quainted with  Lather  personally ;  and  it  corroborates  his  state- 
ment, that  as  for  Melancthon,  there  is  not  one  shadow  of 
evidence  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  till  ajier 
his  answer  to  Cochlaeus  had  been  sent  to  Scotland,  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  calamny  now  raised  might  bring 
them  into  contact ;  which  appears  to  have  happened  about  the 
close  of  1534,  perhaps  the  spring  of  1535.  But  be  this  as  it 
may ;  formerly,  Gochlaeus  had  no  idea  whether  Alexander 
Ales  was  a  real  or  supposititious  character :  now,  that  this 
will  no  longer  serve  him,  both  compositions  must,  it  seems, 
be  the  production  of  Melancthon,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Luther,  Cochlaeus  bore  such  invincible  hatred !  The  traducer, 
of  course,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  two  years  hence.  Ales  would 
display  equal  talent  upon  English  ground,  and  before  all  the 
bishops  assembled ;  when  he  was  far  removed  from  the  ear  of 
Philip  Melancthon.  Nor  could  he  foresee,  that  seven  years 
hence  he  would  meet  with  Ales,  and  at  the  same  time,  appar- 
ently, be  afraid  even  to  address  him. 

But  our  German  canon  was  equally  dexterous,  whether  in 
making  facts,  or  in  feigning  ignorance  of  what  he  must  have 
known.  Thus,  after  even  the  Doctors  of  Louvain,  in  a  body, 
had  made  such  boast,  and  sent  such  congratulations  to  Scot- 
land in  1528,  over  her  proto-martyr  Hamilton,  he  pretends 
to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  event,  nay,  and  still  of  the 
state  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  facts  now  stated  by  Ales 
with  regard  to  himself.  He  must  therefore  set  himself  to  spy 
out  some  discrepancy  between  the  Epistle  of  Ales  to  the  King, 
and  his  Response  to  the  calumnies  already  published.  In 
this,  however,  he  signally  fails,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  task 
to  expose  at  once  his  ignorance  and  his  folly.  There  are, 
indeed,  not  more  than  two  or  three  sentences  worth  quoting, 
and  merely  on  account  of  what  is  involved  in  them. 

^  What  may  be  true  of  all  this,  illustrious  King,  I  cannot  divine,  for  I  was 
not  in  Scotland  that  I  should  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  a  few  months  ago^ 
say  three  or  four,  one  of  your  subjects,  by  no  means  of  the  common  rank,  nor 


able  roan!  They  were  exported  into  Poland,  when  be  loon  had  reason  to  complain  "of  great 
low  and  evil  fortane,**  as  no  man  would  (wetesaTo)  vouchtafe  to  read  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
CochlsuB  was  writing  to  Scotland  and  Poland,  haTing  the  same  objects  at  heart,  Tiz.,  notorietp 
and  moitejf,  and  we  shall  see  presently  how  far  he  succeeded. 
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of  small  authority  and  trust  with  your  majesty,  appointed  to  England  ;  when  he 
began  to  read  through  that  Epistle,  said,  that  more  than  half  of  it  was  pure 
falsehood,  nay,  what  T  have  never  heard  asserted  before  of  any  book,  that  it 
was  but  one  continued  lie.  If  your  majesty  does  not  beHeve  me,  you  may  ask 
himself,  for  yon  can  easily  remember  whom  you  sent  into  England.  Being 
ignorant  of  Scotish  affairs,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  your  kingdom,  I  am 
unable  to  dispute  on  the  facts  ;  but  on  the  words,  how  they  agree  with  those 
which  he  afterwards  writes  in  his  book  against  m^,  lately  publithedy  I  shall  be 
able  to  determine  without  injustice.*'32 

.  Again — '*  These  are  the  crimes,  illustrious  king,  which  I  chiefly  detest  in 
Alesius  ;  otherwise  I  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  to  his  penon,  with  which,  indeed, 
I  haye  nothing  to  do.  But  for  those  acts  of  deceit  or  impiety  by  which  he  has 
delivered  up  his  country  to  be  laughed  at  by  heretics,  and  to  be  traduced  among 
foreigners,  if  I  were  cible  to  iend  him  6adb  to  his  Country,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  to  be  whipped  with  rods  by  your  children,  I  should  think,  that  in 
this  I  bore  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  noble  Camilla,  rather  than  to 
the  barbarous  Cyclops."33 

No  sooner  than  he  had  finished  at  press,  Gochlseas  afforded 
a  striking  proof,  not  only  of  his  fary,  but  his  thirst  after 
some  remuneration  for  all  this  gross  scurrility.  His  book 
was  finished  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  by  the  following 
month,  his  confidential  servant  was  safely  arrived  with  copies 
in  Edinburgh  itself.  The  man  '^  of  no  small  authority  and 
trust,*"  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  had  gone  as  Ambassador  into 
France  ;**  but  there  were  those  under  him,  who  were  not 
slow  to  welcome  the  servant  with  his  master^s  production. 
Of  this  we  have  full  evidence  in  the  Register  Office  of  this, 
the  native  city  of  Ales,  or  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  himself.  Thus,  the  indefatigable  opponent  of  the 
Scriptures  in  our  native  tongue,  has,  at  least,  discovered  to 
us,  the  grave  importance  which  was  then  attached  to  the 
single-handed  efforts  of  Alexander  Ales.^ 


*s  This  piece  of  information  tarns  out  to  be  not  only  cnrions,  bat  of  some  Talae ;  the  man  of 
**great  authority  and  trast  with  his  majesty  "  being  so  distinctly  pointed  oat.  It  was  the  Lord 
Hig^  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  On  the  S7th  of  February  1534,  we  hare  the  letter  of  James  V. 
•ocrediting  Biskop  fFm.  Stewart  of  Aberdeen,  and  Abbot  Robert  Reid  of  Kinlosa,  to  Henry 
VIII.,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  treaty  was 
sigDed  on  May  1^  and  ratified  at  Holyrood  with  great  Joy,  June  30.— Oov.  State  Faperiy  ir., 
pp.  065v  673.  Stnoart  was  the  man,  for  he  was  not  only  Bbhop,  but  Lord  High  Treasurer.  As 
Dean  of  Glasgow,  he  had  sat  in  judgment  on  Patrick  Hamilton  in  1528;  and  no  wonder  if  he 
had  spoken  as  represented.  At  all  events,  Cochlens  had  well  understood  what  he  was  about, 
when  making  these  references  to  the  Lord  Trea»urtr. 

M  In  to  slandering  the  character  of  one  entirely  wnknovm  to  him.  Ales  had  charged  his  adrer- 
sary  with  more  than  Cjtelopean  barbarity. 

M  Accompanied  by  Lords  Murray  and  Brskine,  he  had  proceeded  into  Prance  on  the  5th  of 
August.— Anr.  SlaU  Papen^  toI.  t.,  p.  6. 

u  Prom  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  September  1534—"  Item,  to 

amSermndt^f  ....    Coeteut,quhmtbro<MfrakU  Maiileranlmyk,  intUvlat 

T«  Mr  msord 1.  It"    The  blank  may  now  be  filled  up  with  "  Pro  Scotise,"  Ac.    But  such 

was  the  reward,  £50  Scots,  not  a  trifling  sum  in  those  days ;  yet  paid,  no  doubt,  with  great  good 
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All  this  verbiage  of  Cochlaeus,  however,  goes  for  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  melancholy  facts,  which  were  attest- 
ing at  the  moment,  the  truth  and  importance  of  all  that  Ales 
had  written ;  and  this  the  servant,  if  he  was  not  as  blind  as 
his  master,  must  have  seen,  immediately  on  reaching  the  end 
of  his  journey  to  Scotland.  It  was  while  this  man  was  actual- 
ly on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  that  the  flames  of  persecution 
had  been  kindled  for  the  third  time.  The  martyrdom  of  last 
year  confirmed  the  Epistle  of  Ales ;  those  of  this  year  his 
Response.  The  flames  had  hitherto  blazed  at  St.  Andrews ; 
now,  for  i\i%  first  time,  they  had  done  so  at  Edinburgh.  Those 
of  the  year  1 533,  in  efiect,  told  us  that  the  truth  was  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  city ;  and  we  shall 
now  have  proof,  by  the  flames  of  1534,  that  it  had  reached  far 
beyond  those  of  the  capital.  The  former  were  kindled,  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  as  a  terror  to  the  people  of  Angus ;  those 
of  this  year,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fife.  One 
martyr  at  a  time  had  served  hitherto,  but  now  two  men  were 
consumed  at  the  same  stake,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the 
27th  of  August  1534.  There  were  two,  also,  out  of  a  name- 
less number,  who  had  been  summoned,  from  various  quarters ; 
and,  as  if  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr^  so  lamented  by  Ales 
and  many  others,  was  now  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  family 
exterminated,  his  brother  and  sister  had  been  ordered  to  ap- 
pear. In  short,  here  was  a  band  of  selected  witnesses ;  and  un- 
questionably we  are  to  regard  them  as  the  representatives  of 
many  other  individuals,  not  only  in  Angus  and  Fife,  Clack- 
mannan, and  Linlithgow-shires,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  July,  Parliament  had  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  Wednesday  the  26th  of  August,  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal court,  of  unwonted  solemnity,  assembled  in  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood.*  The  infatuated  young  King,  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated warning  and  entreaty,  from  an  Exile,  whom  he  had  once 


will,  as  well  u  afterward*  tanctioned,  by  ray  Lord  High  Treasurer  Stewart,  and  merely  to  the 
serrant !  Why  another  entry  shews  us  that  the  wa^es  of  a  seaman,  eren  when  waiting  on  his 
majesty  for  a  whole  month,  were  only  £2  Scots ;  so  that  this  Senrant  had  received  as  much  as 
the  wages  of  such  a  man  for  above  two  years,  or  of  twenty-five  sach  seamen  for  a  whole  month ! 
This  iUm  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  M'Crie ;  bat  the  snm  is  stated  at  £lO  only.  The  above  is 
copied  from  the  manuscript  itself,  and  it  is  given  correctly  in  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  1., 
p.  284.  Such  being  the  reward  to  the  Servant  only,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  Master  ?  The 
next  time  that  Ales  speaks,  he  will  inform  ns.    See  page  477* 

M  A  magnificent  building,  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  Royal  only  remain,  and  not  to  b« 
confounded  with  the  palace. 
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rescued  out  of  the  paws  of  the  persecutor,  was  now  about  to 
take  his  first  ominous  step.  To  lend  greater  importance  to 
this  occasion,  he  had  agreed  to  preside,  and  clothed  in  scar- 
let ;  the  judicial  Scotish  dress,  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  number  of  persons  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  among  them  there  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
the  following — 

Belonging  to  Edinburgh — Mr.  William  Johnstone,  Advocate,  Mr.  Henry 
Henderson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  but  the  «  Diomal"  adds,  «  with 
sundry  others,  baitli  men  and  women  in  Edinburgh."  From  Leiih — Henry 
Cairns,  Skipper,  Adam  Dayes  or  Deir,  Shipwright,  John  Stewart,  indweller, 
and  a  married  woman.    From  St,  Andrew,  Gavin  Logie,37  John  Fife,  John 

M'Alpine, M^DougaL   From  Angut-ihire,  Mr.  David  Stratoun.  From  Lin- 

lithgov-tkire — Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  Sheriff,  and  Katharine  Ha- 
milton, his  sister,  besides  Norman  Gourbiy  and  William  Kirk,  two  priests,  whose 
residence  is  not  mentioned  by  any  historian.  With  the  exception  of  Hamilton 
and  his  sister,  all  these  were  disposed  of  before  the  Court  rose.  Several  had  al- 
ready fled,  and  others  abjured ;  but  Mr,  David  Stratoun  or  Straiten  and  Nor- 
man Gourlay  were  reserved  for  execution. 

The  martyrdom  itself  took  place  next  day.  Of  Gourlay  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  ''  reasonable 
erudition,*^  having  been  abroad.  He  said  there  was  no  such 
state  as  purgatory,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  had  also  married  a  wife,  and  this  was  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  Mr.  Straiton'^s  was  a  fsa  more  interesting  case. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  at  the  confluence  of 
the  North  Esk  with  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Ecclesgreig,  (Ec- 
clesia  Gregorii,)  now  called  St.  Cyrus,  in  the  shire  of  Angus. 
His  property  included  the  seat  of  a  productive  fishery ;  and 
whether  one  refers  to  the  present  proprietor  of  the  soil,  to  the 
present  fishermen  of  Milton,  or  to  the  limestone  quarrymen 
there,  in  the  history  of  their  predecessors  above  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  have  not  a  more  interesting  subject  for  re- 
membrance than  the  present.  Laurieston  Castle,  built  in  the 
tenth  century,  where  Straiten  was  bom,  and  part  of  which  still 
remains,  had,  before  and  after  his  day,  continued  in  the  same 
family  for  four  hundred  years.  The  martyr  appears  to  have 
been  brother  to  the  last  laird  or  baron  of  Laurieston,  and  uncle 
to  the  present,  then  a  young  man.  The  Straitens,  for  several 
generations,  were  equally  distinguished  for  stature  and  strength. 


*7  HU  nmne  is  not  indeed  mentioned  among  tho«e  who  were  summoned,  but  that  he  had  fled 
o«t  of  the  country,  in  1533,  is  stated  by  Calderwood  ;  MS.  i.,  83. 
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and  the  martyr^s  temper  had  oDce  been  both  rough  and  impe- 
rious. In  former  days,  he  had  resolutely  resisted  one  tythe 
claimed  by  the  vicar,  Robert  Lawson  of  Ecclesgreig ;  who  ex- 
acted the  tenth  fiih  from  those  which  his  servants  had  taken 
out  at  9ea.  Straiten  had  said,  ^^  if  he  would  have  them,  he 
must  go  and  take  them  where  the  stock  was  taken  \^  and  this 
had  given  great  offence."  "  Before,'*'  says  Galderwood,  **  he 
had  been  very  stubborn,  and  despised  all  reading,  specially  of 
good  purposes ;  now  he  delighted  in  nothing  buit  reiuiing,  al- 
though he  could  not  read  himself,  and  exhorted  every  man  to 
peace  and  concord,  and  contempt  of  the  world.  He  frequented 
much  the  company  of  John  Erskine^  Laird  of  Dun,^  (the  Pro- 
vost of  Montrose,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent) ^'  a  man  marvelously  enlightened  in  respect  of  these 
times.*"  One  day  "  when  the  Laird  of  Laurieston,  being  then 
a  young  man,  was  reading  to  our  martyr  the  New  Testament^ 
(so  much  hated  by  many,)  he  chanced  to  read  this  sentence  of 
our  Master — '  he  that  denieth  me  before  men^  I  wiU  deny  him 
in  the  presence  of  my  Father  and  before  his  angels.''  At  these 
words,  as  one  revived,  he  suddenly  cast  himself  upon  his 
knees,  extending  his  hands,  and  looking  constantly  with  his 
visage  to  the  heavens  a  reasonable  time,  he  burst  forth  at 
length  in  these  words —  ^  O  Lord,  I  have  been  wicked,  and 
justly  mayest  thou  abstract  thy  grace  from  me  ;  but.  Lord,  for 
thy  mercies'  sake,  let  me  never  deny  Thee,  nor  thy  truth,  for 
fear  of  death,  or  bodily  pain  !'  '^ 

It  becomes  evident,  that  Straiten  was  fiiUy  prepared  for  such 
a  time  as  the  present.  When  brought  before  the  King,  on  the 
26th,  great  pains  were  taken  to  move  him,  and  procure  his  re- 
cantation ;  but  all  efforts  &iling,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  fire. 
He  then  applied  to  his  Highness,  but  the  Bishops  answered, 
proudly,  that  ^^  the  King's  hands  were  bound,  and  that  ^had 
no  grace  to  give  to  such  as  were  by  law  condemned."  It  was 
after  dinner  next  day  that  Mr.  Straiten  and  his  companion 
Gourlay  were  led  forth  to  death.  The  spot  was  evidently 
chosen  ior  effect  whether  near  or  afar  off,  on  the  northern  brow 


38  In  almost  all  our  common  histories,  Hepburn,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a$  Bkbop  of 
Moray  is  stated  to  have  been  the  man  who  quarreled  with  Straiton  about  tythes.  But  lie  wa* 
not  Bishop  of  Moray  till  1535,  and  though  he  had  been  now,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  tythe  on 
the  shores  of  Anffiit.  Old  John  Foxe  is  correct  as  to  Lawson  being  the  man,  and  he  copied  from 
the  Scotish  MS. 
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of  the  Calton  hill,  above  the  rood  or  cross  at  Greenside.*  The 
stake  was  planted  so  far  up  the  hill  as  that  not  only  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  from  the  city,  whether  below  or  above,  might 
see ;  but  "  to  the  intent,^  says  Galderwood,  "  that  the  inhabit- 
ants olFife^  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  stricken  with  terror  and 
fear,  not  to  fall  into  the  like."^ 

Not  satisfied  with  these  flames,  the  ecclesiastics,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  assembled  at  Holyrood  once  more,  on  the 
28th  or  next  day,  and  by  way  of  conclusion  to  this  headstrong 
burst  of  cruelty,  brought  forward  the  persons  of  highest  rank  ; 
Sir  James  Hamilton  and  his  sister,  both  of  whom  were  related 
to  the  King.  By  advice  of  his  Highness,  however,  the  for- 
mer had  fled,  so  that  the  scene  closed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  lady,  his  sister.  The  Bishops  gathering  courage  by  their 
progress,  neither  her  rank  or  sex  could  shield  her.  Mr.  John 
Spens  of  Condy,  the  lawyer,  and  future  King**s  Advocate,  or 
one  of  the  men  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on  her  brother 
Patrick  in  1528,  held  a  long  discourse  respecting  tror/b,  telling 
her  there  were  divers  sorts  ;  "  works  of  congruity  and  works  of 
condignity!^  Katharine,  disturbed  with  the  length  and  nicety 
of  the  argument,  at  last  out  of  all  patience,  cried  out  before 
them  all,  the  King  also  sitting  by — "  Work  here,  work  there, 
what  kind  of  working  is  all  this !  I  know  perfectly  that  no 
works  can  save  me,  but  the  works  of  Christ  my  Satiour.^  His 
Highness,  amused  with  the  very  brief  manner  in  which  she 
had  disposed  of  the  lawyer's  tedious  harangue,  interposed,  and 
saved  her  from  death.^ 


w  At  this  place  a  monaatery  of  Carmelite  Frian  had  been  founded  in  IBSR^  and  being  dedica- 
ted to  what  they  atyled  strangely  enoagh,  the  Holp  Croit,  a  large  rood  or  cross  bad  been  erected 
there.    In  1591,  the  monastery  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  lepers. 

*o  Sir  James  and  htsstster  sought  safety  in  England.  On. the  3d  of  March  lfi35.  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terbnm  had  written  to  CmmweJl  respecting  Sir  James,  and  in  Angnst  we  find  Cranmer  intro- 
dncing  him  to  Crumwell  as  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  country  for  no  other  cause  but  "  that 
he  favoured  the  truth  of  Ood's  word."  His  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  on  the  86th  Feb. 
1A36,  Cranmer  again  addresses  Crumwell,  "  to  moTo  the  King  for  somewhat  to  be  given  him  to 
live  on  here  in  England."  On  the  84th  of  April,  Sir  James  sent  to  Crumwell  a  copy  of  the  sen- 
tence given  against  him  by  the  Bishops  at  Holyrood,  praying  that  Henry  would  write  to  the  King 
his  nephew,  on  his  behalf.  Crumwell,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  applied  to 
James,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  we  have  the  reply,  but  it  was  from  Stewart,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  amounted  to  no  more  than  this—  "  that  while  the  lady  of  Sir  James  and  Us  children  wanted 
nothing  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  his  Highness  (though  his  relation)  cculd  not  help  him, 
meUktr  direct  nor  indirect,  tcUhout  danger  to  his  consciencet  except  the  gentleman  be  jftrst  ream- 
eiled  to  and  bjf  the  Pontiff  r  See  Gov.  Sute  Papers,  vol.  v.,  pp.  21.  41,  48,  and  Cranmer's  Re- 
mains, by  Jenkyns,  vol.  i.  Such  was  the  precious  tyrannical  power  of  the  priesthood  in  those 
days.  Sir  James,  however,  after  all,  did  return,  though  not  till  1540,  when  he  informed  the  King 
respecting  that  base  character  of  whom  we  have  heard  before,  of  the  same  name  with  himself; 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  a  natural  son  of  Arran's,  the  murderer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  This  man, 
who  had  been  a  connpirator  against  the  King's  life  In  15^  and  notorious  for  cruelty  over  since, 
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The  visible  and  decided  progress  of  Divine  truth  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  not  only  in  those  who  suffered,  but  in  the 
character  and  station  of  those  who  had  fled.  The  teacher  of 
the  grammar-school,  and  the  advocate,  Johnstone  of  Edin- 
burgh, must  have  been  men  of  some  talent  and  influence.  The 
former  died  in  England.  His  house  forfeited,  was  given  to 
James  Bannatyne,  W.S.  The  property  of  the  latter,  also 
falling  to  the  King,  was  sold  for  a  trifling  consideration, 
chiefly  to  Reid,  abbot  of  Einloss,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  partly  to  another 
individual.  Johnstone,  however,  returned  some  years  after, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  live  in  a  single  chamber  of  that 
house  which  had  been  once  his  own ;  though,  at  his  death,  his 
body  was  not  allowed  to  be  interred  in  any  churchyard  ! 

But  the  refugees  from  St.  Andrews,  the  former  associates 
of  Ales,  were  among  the  most  eminent  for  literature  then  in 
the  country  ;  and  they  prove  that  the  disciples  of  "  the  new 
learning,'*^  far  from  being  weak  men,  as  some  one  has  grossly 
asserted,  were  duly  appreciated  elsewhere.  Of  Logie  we  know 
nothing  afterwards,  but  having  been  the  Rector  or  Principal 
of  St.  Leonard's  College,  he  had  so  embued  the  minds  of  the 
students,  that  when  any  of  them  was  suspected,  it  was  said 
that  "  he  had  drunk  of  St.  Leouard'^s  well.^*'  M^Jlpine^  who 
changed  his  name  to  M'Bee,  or  Maccabaeus,  as  he  was  called 
on  the  Continent,  became  a  favourite  of  Christiem,  King  of 
Denmark,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Danish  Bible.  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Miles  Coverdale,  and  to  this  expatriated 
native  of  Caledonia  and  translator  of  the  Danish  Scriptures, 
that  of  the  English  was  indebted  for  his  life,  as  already  ex- 
plained.** Fife  accompanied  Ales  to  the  Continent,  though 
not  when  he  first  fled  from  Scotland,  but  afterwards  from 
England,  in  1539  ;  as  soon  as  ^^  the  bloody  Statute,'*''  or  that 
of  ^'  the  six  articles,^"  had  passed.  At  Leipsic  he  continued 
to  teach  as  a  professor  for  years ;  but  he  returned  finally  to 


ended  hb  dajB  at  last  on  the  scaffold.  Tytler.  vol.  t.,  p.  281.  Katharine  Hamilton,  from  the 
Lord  Treaitarer'B  acconnts,  appears  not  to  have  left  Scotland  before  November  1535.  Proceed- 
ing to  England  next  year,  she  had  been  introduced  to  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  residing  at 
Berwick  in  1539.  She  was  then  a  widow,  having  been  married  to  the  late  Captain  of  Dnnbar,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Dolce  of  Norfolk  to  Crtimwell.  See  p.  4P  of  this  volume,  where  that  artful 
letter  is  placed  in  its  true  light. 
41  Caldcrwood  MS.  I.,  p.  82.  «  See  page  294. 
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his  own  country,  acted  as  a  minister,  and  died  at  St.  Leonard'^s, 
soon  after  the  year  1560,  or  about  five  years  before  Ales. 

Henry  VIII.  could  certainly  have  no  objections  to  King  James  thus 
sanctioning  this  shocking  martyrdom  of  his  subjects,  for  in  the  same 
condemnation  he  was  deeply  involyed  himself ;  nor  would  he  now  press 
upon  him  the  reception  of  the /S:njp^wr«,  for  these,  both  alike  still  as  stoutly 
resisted.    But,  unquestionably,  if  any  embassy  has  been  sent  to  Scot- 
land at  this  period,  the  King  of  England  must  have  had  reasons,  and 
personal  to  himself.     With  him  the  year  1534  was  an  anxious  one,  as 
formerly  explained.    Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  this  was  the  critical 
year  in  which  Henry  had  been  denouncing  all  political  preaching — pub- 
licly proclaiming  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff,  and  declaring  it 
to  be  treason  to  question  his  own.     The  proclamation  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome  had  been  published  in  June,  and  soon  after  the  King 
discovered  his  earnest  anxiety,  that  his  Nephew  should  go  along  with 
him  in  his  opposition  to  that  court.    It  was  with  this  view,  that  shortly 
before  these  cruelties  in  the  North,  Lord  William  Howard,  as  English 
Ambassador,   had  arrived  in   Scotland.    This  formed  the   first  of  a 
series  of  intrigues,  in  order  to  secure  a  personal  interview  with  James. 
Heniy  had  flattered  himself  that  if  he  could  only  obtain  this,  he  should 
be  able  to  mould  his  nephew  to  his  will ;  and  once  separated  from  his 
coimsellors,  or  those  ecclesiastics  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen, 
since  the  youthful  monarch  was  so  bent  upon  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  description,  perhaps  he  might  have  succeeded.     But  although 
Henry  perseveringly  pressed  this  one  request,  at  intervals,  for  eight 
years,  the  two  monarchs  never  met ;  James  and  his  council  continuing 
to  blow  hot  and  cold  all  that  time.     Through  the  influence  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  David  Beaton  being  now  in  France,  the  present  might  seem  to 
have  been  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  this  first  attempt,  Lord  Howard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  have 
sent,  no  more  than  Dr.  William  Barlow  or  Thomas  Holcroft,  who  fol- 
lowed him.  They  all  proved  rather  too  ardent  in  their  Royal  Master's 
service,  notwithstanding  the  very  cautious  instructions  drawn  up  for 
their  guidance,  in  a  minute,  corrected  by  Orumwell.  These  instructions 
were  curious  enough.  After  making  his  best  bow  to  the  young  King,  to 
the  Queen-Mother,  and  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Bishop  Stewart, 
Lord  William  was,  "  as  soon  as  he  had  convenient  opportunity,  to  obtain 
measure  of  the  King's  persorty  and  cause  such  garments  to  be  made  for 
him,  of  such  stuff*  as  he  shall  have  with  him  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
best  fashion  that  could  be  devised,  by  such  a  tailor  and  broiderer,  as  he 
shall  have  vnth  him,  for  that  intent ;  which  garments  speedily  furnished, 


43  Cald.  MS.  I.,  p.  78. 
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he  sh&lly  with  such  haruB  as  he  shall  have  assigned  to  him,  make  present 
to  the  said  King  of  Scots.'*  Having  thus  paved  his  way,  he  was  upon  this 
occasion  to  infonn  his  Highness  that  his  uncle  the  King  ^  was  greatly  de- 
sirous, and  nothing  more  coveteth,  than  to  »ee  his  person,  and  specially  to 
have  conference  with  him,  in  matters  that  should  undoubtedly  redoimd  to 
both  their  honours  and  glory,  and  the  weal  of  their  realms  and  subjects.** 
Lord  William,  "  in  right  loving  wise,**  was  then  to  salute  the  Bishop 
Lord  Treasurer,  ^  and  declare  that  as  an  interview  was  like  very  shortly  to 
ensue  between  his  uncle  and  the  French  King,**  Henry  would  be  "  right 
joyous  and  glad**  to  have  his  nephew  present ;  would  willingly  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  his  Highness  and  his  retinue  ;  and  then  in  France  they 
should  aU  three  consult  for  the  wealth  of  their  three  realms.  Mean- 
while, Howard  was  to  implore  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
any  Irish  rebels  against  Henry,  and  that  the  royal  &vour  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  Sir  George  ;  proposing  that 
James  should  receive  "  the  honourable  order  of  the  Garter,'*  which  the 
Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans,  had 
already  accepted. 

To  all  this,  however,  Henry  added  his  "  Ambassiate  and  Declaration 
concerning  his  own  supremacy,**  exciting  his  nephew  to  follow  him,  and 
vindicate  his  own  authority  from  the  encroachments  of  Rome.** 

The  apparel  and  the  horses,  James,  of  course,  accepted  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  "  declaration,**  so  far  from  considering  it,  all  that  his 
Highness  did  was  to  hand  it  to  his  clergy,  for  their  perusal !  The  idea 
of  the  three  Sovereigns  meeting  together,  if  we  were  to  believe  Margaret, 
the  Queen-Mother,  was  not  so  lightly  treated,  down  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber ;*^  and  yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  reconcile  this,  with 
Stewart,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  travelling  through  England  to  France  in 
the  previous  August,  where  Beaton,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  wa«  residing, 
in  great  intimacy  with  Francis,  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  probability 
is,  that  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  had  already  commenced  that 
double  game  with  each  other,  which  they  continued  to  play  for  years. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  the  two  govern- 
ments and  their  respective  chiefs,  were  distinctly  at  variance  on  one 


44  Got.  State  Papers,  t.,  p.  1-6.  Oar  historians  in  ffeneral  hare  sapposed  that  some  book  was 
sent  to  James  at  this  period,  for  hb  grave  perusal.  Pinkerton,  and  recently,  Tjtier,  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  name  it,—"  The  doctrine  for  any  Christian  roan,**  or  "  the  King*s  Book ;"  bnt  that 
was  not  published  till  nine  years  after,  in  1543;  nor  the  **  Institution  of  a  Christian  man,**  or 
"  the  Bishop's  Book,*'  till  ISSJ.  Lingard  has  conjectured  that  it  might  be  "  the  true  obedience'* 
of  Gardiner,  which  was  printed  this  year,  or  the  "  Vera  difierentia  Regia;  Potestatis,  et  Ecde- 
niasticae,"  ascribed  to  Fox  of  Hereford,  now  also  published.  Bnt  in  those  days  it  is  well  known 
that  a  Letter  or  Address,  though  not  above  a  sheet,  was  frequently  styled  "  a  book,**  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  book  sent,  properly  so  called.  Such  is  the  representation  of  Strjitc, 
and  he  has  given  the  document,  or  the  "  Ambassiate  and  Declaration  **  from  the  original  manu- 
script, in  the  Cottonian  collection.  Compare  Clcop.  E.  vi.,  fol.  250,  with  Strype's  Appendix, 
No.  Ixiii. 

<»  Gov.  State  Papers,  vol.  r.,  pp.  10-12. 
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subject — the  authority  or  power  of  the  Pontiff  and  his  underlings ; 
though  James  is  still  represented  as  determined  to  '<  keep  his  kindness 
and  treafy  of  peace,  without  any  inclination  to  the  contrary.*'^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the 
close  of  15S4.  In  one  sense,  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  in  another,  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  aspect.  Scot- 
land profoundly  attached  to  the  rule  of  the  Pontiff,  and  Eng- 
land proclaiming  thronghout  the  country  hostility  to  Rome : 
but  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs,  both  govern- 
ments had  found  time  to  be  aliie  enraged,  and  for  the  same 
cause ;  both  alike  imagining  a  vain  thing — ^that  they  should 
be  able  successfully  to  9iem  the  introduction  of  the  Divine  word. 
Again,  both  countries  had  furnished  their  respective  martyrs  in 
this  single-handed  struggle,  though  neither  of  them  at  home 
could  show  even  one  open,  bold,  and  determined  advocate  for 
the  Scriptures.  John  Fryth,  it  is  true,  had  come  home  from 
abroad,  and  shewn  the  people  of  England  how  to  die,  rather 
than  deny  the  truth ;  as  Patrick  Hamilton  and  others  had 
nobly  done  in  Scotland.  But  the  present  was  distinguished 
as  the  moment  when  Tyndalb  on  behalf  of  England,  and  Ales 
on  the  part  of  Scotland^  occupied  a  position  all  their  own, 
and  one  which  was  singular  throughout  Europe.  *'  Say  not,^ 
said  Tyndale  upon  one  occasion  to  England,  ^'  Say  not  that 
ye  be  not  warned  f  ^  and  so  might  Ales  have  now  said  to  his 
King  and  countrymen.  With  a  nation  on  one  side,  and  a 
solitary  eanle  on  the  other,  in  reference  to  both  countries ; 
while  the  Sacred  Volume  had  been  actually  reading  in  both, 
and  for  eight  years,  in  spite  of  their  respective  rulers ;  per- 
haps no  cause  was  ever  more  evidently  exhibited  to  be  that 
of  Grod,  and  not  of  man.  No  exact  resemblance  to  this,  was 
then  to  be  found  in  any  land. 


4«  Idem,  p.  14.  York  was  the  city  fixed  on  for  a  personal  interriew,  thoagh  Newcastle  was 
broached  at  one  time.  The  meeting  was  proposed  after  this,  putting  France  out  of  riew,  in 
the  years  1535,  1536,  and  1542. 
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SECTION  IV. 

FROM  1535  TO  1537 — thb  future  exertions  and  writings  of  albs, 

TILL  HIS  DEATH  IN  1565 — STATE  OF  SCOTLAND^PROYINCIAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THB  PRELATES — AGITATION — READING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR- 
BIDDEN B7  PROCLAMATION — PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

jN  the  course  of  our  English  history,  these  three  years, 
from  1535  to  1537,  abounded  with  interesting  details, 
as  including  the  year  before  and  after  Tyndale's  martyr- 
dom ;  the  first  being  that  of  his  imprisonment,  the  second 
that  of  his  death,  and  the  third  so  distinguished  for  the 
arrival  of  his  Bible  in  London.  On  turning  to  Scotland,  the 
interest  is  deepened.  We  there  discover  throughout,  increas- 
ing alarm  at  the  progress  of  "  the  new  learning,**^  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  translated  by 
Tyudale,  and  already  so  powerfully  enforced  by  Ales. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  since  Ales,  as  well  as  Tyndale, 
never  returned  to  his  native  land,  the  reader  may  naturally  wish  to 
know,  at  once,  what  became  of  him.  Owing  to  the  noise  made  by 
Oochlaeus,  he  required  soon  to  remove  from  his  place  of  residence. 
Wherever  that  had  been,  his  next  abode,  for  a  short  time,  was  Antwerp 
itself ;  but  as  Tyndale  had  already  been  seized  and  removed  to  Y ilvorde, 
they  never  could  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  each  other  in 
this  world.  For  some  time  before  his  removal  to  this  city.  Ales  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  Mdancthon;  and  this  intimacy 
seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  our  Scotish  exile  being  invited  into 
England.  At  the  same  time,  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Scotland, 
as  already  explained,  with  the  anxiety  of  Henry  VIIL  to  interfere 
respecting  them  ;  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  talents,  the  attain* 
ments,  and  sentiments  of  Ales,  may  account  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  was  received.  At  all  events,  instead  of  ''the  dreadfid  dungeon"  at 
St.  Andrews,  he  was  now  accommodated  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  before 
long,  though  out  of  favour  with  his  own  sovereign,  he  was  known  and 
distinguished  in  London  by  the  title  of ''  the  King^s  Scholar."  In  Eng- 
land he  remained  upwards  of  four  years,  where  his  first  occupation  was 
akin  to  that  of  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  ''  I  was  sent,"  he 
says, ''  to  read  a  lecture  of  the  Scripture  there."  But  the  heads  of  that 
University,  not  being  yet  able  to  bear  such  doctrine,  he  had  to  withdraw 
again  to  London.  We  have  already  seen  him,  in  1536,  discussing  the 
"  authority  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God,"  with  the  Bishops  in 
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conyocatioD,  at  the  request  of  their  Vicar-GeDeral,  Crumwell.^  Having, 
however,  paid  some  attention  to  the  study  of  physic  while  on  the  Conti- 
nent, on  leaving  Cambridge  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  that  science, 
and  before  escaping  to  Germany  in  1539,  he  had  commenced  practice  in 
London.  But  the  year  before  this,  the  times,  as  already  interpreted,  had 
become  very  critical,  when  Stokesly  and  his  brethren  were  beginning  to 
regain  their  lost  authority ;  and  Ales  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
put  pen  to  paper  once  more.  The  tract  is  entitled — "  Of  the  AvihorUy 
of  the  Word  of  Ood^  against  the  Bishop  of  London,  wherein  are  contained 
certain  disputations  had  in  the  Parliament  House  (convocation)  between 
the  bishops,  about  the  sacraments  and  other  things,  very  necessary  to 
be  known,  made  by  Alexander  Ales,  Scotsman,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony."^  As  the  author  here  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life — to  his 
communications  with  his  own  sovereign,  James  Y. — and  to  the  malicious 
interference  of  Cochlaeus,  now  so  richly  rewarded  for  all  his  viUany, 
'  Ales  must  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  About  ^Y^  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  noble  King  of  Scots,  the  £&ther 
of  my  country,  complaining  of  a  certain  decree,  wherein  the  Bishops 
had  forbidden  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  in  the  mother  tongue.  I 
answered  also  to  certain  slanderous  lies  of  Cochlreus,  whom  the  Bishops 
had  hired  to  vomit  out  all  his  poison  against  me.  For  I  was  at  Ant- 
werp, when  a  countryman  of  mine,  whose  name  was  John  Foster,  did 
send  a  sum  of  money  imto  Cochlseus,  by  a  merchant,  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  who  giveth  him,  so  long  as  he  liveth,  a  certain 
stipend.  And  it  happened  by  the  goodness  of  God,  whereby  he  dis- 
closeth  the  wickedness  of  these  hypocrites,  that  an  epistle  of  Cochlseus, 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  Bishop  of  Poland,  came  into  my  hands ; 
wherein  he  complains,  that  he  hath  great  loss  and  evil  fortime  in  setting 
forth  of  boohg^  forasmuch  as  no  man  will  (wetesave)  vouchsafe  to  read 
his  books ;  and  he  beggeth  an  yearly  stipend  of  the  Bishops  of  Poland, 
saying,  that  he  hath  been  nobly  rewarded  by  the  King  of  Scots,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  {kiQ\x)bishop  of  Glasgow,^ 

^  Were  it  not  for  the  love  of  my  country,  and  of  the  king^s  grace,  I 
would  cause  his  epistle  to  be  printed,  with  the  copy  of  the  king^s  letter, 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  Bishop  of  Poland  ;  but  because  he  shall  know 
that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  king's  letters,  the  king  doth  write  manifestly, 
that  CochlfeuB*  book  did  more  please  him  for  the  commendation  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  of  Erasmus,  than  for  any  study  or  diligence  of  the  author. 

<<  I  wiU  not  utter  other  things  contained  in  the  said  letters,  neither 
would  I  have  disclosed  thus  much,  but  that  I  wish  the  King  were 


1  See  Tol.  U  PP-  451,  498. 

s  The  original  title  ie~"  De  aathoiitate  Verbi  Dei  Liber  Alezandri  Alesii  contra  Episcopum 
Lnndinenaem.    Aigentorati  apnd  Cratonem  Mylinm,  mdxlii."    /  vsu  vfrittm  however  tn  1541. 
>  Jamce  V.,  Jaxnee  Beaton,  and  Gavin  Danbar. 
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admonished  to  conBider,  whether  Cochlieus  were  a  man  worthy  to  be 
presented  with  his  letters  and  his  princely  reward,  or  not.  And  because 
I  would  ayoid  the  fury  of  this  blasphemous  impudent  railer,  whom  the 
Bishops  had  hired  to  bark  against  me ;  for  except  slanderous  railing 
words,  he  made  me  no  anaiwer  at  all,  and  he  threatened,  that  he  would 
send  me  home  again  to  the  Bishops,  if  he  could  bring  it  to  pass,  with  my 
hands  bound  behind  me  ;  for  which  cause  I  say,  I  cast  in  my  mind  to 
change  again  that  country  where  I  was ;  especially  seeing  that  I  was 
caUed  into  England  by  the  right  noble  Lord  Orumwell,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  As  the  railer  Cochkeus  did  plainly  write  that  he 
was  more  grieyed  with  me,  for  dwelling  in  that  place  where  I  did  r^ 
main,  than  he  was  with  my  matter,  or  with  any  other  thing  else  ;  I  con- 
sidered that  Christ  gaye  place  sometimes  to  the  furiousness  of  the  Jews ; 
and  again  that  cur  dogs,  which  are  tied  at  men's  gates  to  bark,  when  no 
man  is  by  them,  then  they  sleep,  and  make  no  business  at  alL  And 
therefore,  to  ayoid  his  railing  writings,  I  thought  no  means  so  well,  as  * 
that  I  should  go  into  England,  and  eyen  stop  mine  ears  at  his  raying. 
And,  indeed,  I  was  not  deceiyed,  for  the  serpent  left  his  hissing,  and  I 
was  loyingly  receiyed  not  only  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  the  honourable 
Lord  Crumwell,  but  eyen  of  the  right  noble  King  himself  also.*' 

We  haye  said  that  Ales  first  went  to  Cambridge.  His  own  account 
of  this  is  the  more  interesting,  from  its  neyer  haying  been  noticed  in  any 
of  our  general  histories.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  still  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  in  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count already  giyen  of  his  death  on  the  22d  of  June  this  year,  it  is  im- 
portant to  obserye,  that  notwithstanding  the  cruel  treatment  he  receiyed 
for  more  than  a  year  before,  the  Uniyersity  had  continued  much  attached 
to  him,  and  he  remained  Chancellor  to  the  moment  of  his  execution.  The 
appointment  had  been  for  life,  and  as  Crumwell  succeeded  Fisher,  so  Gar- 
diner succeeded  Orumwell.  With  this  brief  explanation,  we  now  leaye 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the  following  statement  does  not  ^n  the 
arriyal  of  Ales  in  England  to  the  yery  critical  period  of  spring  1535. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge  by  command  of  Henry,  to  which,  of 
course,  Fisher  in  prison,  must  now  yield  consent ;  but  it  was  at  that 
juncture  when  the  Uniyersity  was  about  to  lose  its  Chancellor,  and  the 
place  was  still  in  a  ferment  respecting  Henry's  supremacy. 

''  I  was,"  continues  Ales,  '^  sent  unto  Cambridge  to  read  a  lecture  of 
the  Scripture  there,  but  the  cross  always  foUoweth  Christ's  doctrine, 
wheresoeyer  it  goeth,  and  the  deyil  eyer  hath  enyy  that  Christ  should 
haye  any  rest ;  for  eyen  in  the  wilderness^  he  would  not  suffer  Him  to 
be  quiet  alonCy  till  he  had  brought  him  to  the  cross.  I  had  scarcely  de- 
clared out  the  yiii.  Psalm,  when  I  perceiyed  my  enemy  going  about,  to 
wrap  me  in  contentions ;  which  although  I  hate  naturally,  and  haye 
studied  all  in  my  power  to  ayoid  them,  yet  I  neyer  submitted  myself. 
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cowardly,  to  the  devil,  nor  ever  recanted  any  things  since  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  gospel.  When  therefore  I  would  haye  made  answer 
there,  for  such  doctrine  as  I  had  taught,  I  came  to  the  schools  of  the 
University,  where  a  great  number  of  auditors  were  gathered  ;  and  there, 
before  the  whole  multitude,  I  tarried  an  hour  or  two,  looking  when  my 
adversary  should  come  ;  but  he,  although  he  refrained  from  disputation, 
for  what  purpose  or  consideration  I  cannot  tell,  yet  conspired  me  such 
envy,  that  there  were  some  who  were  not  afraid  to  threaten  me,  that  it 
would  cost  me  my  life.  After  I  had  explained  this  to  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, by  the  counsel  of  certain  of  the  wisest  men  there,  and  saw  him 
wink  at  the  matter,  I  gave  place  to  this  malice  also,  and  departed  from 
thence  ;  especially  as  I  perceived  there  were  statutes  sent  forth  from  the 
Bishops,  and  from  the  whole  Council  of  the  realm,  which  were  such  that 
it  had  been  wickedness  not  to  have  spoken  openly  against  them,  and  yet 
to  have  reproved  them,  would  have  been  counted  a  point  of  sedition} 
The  man  was  not  hindered  nor  put  in  fear  by  me,  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  which  sent  me  thither,  by  the  commandment  of  the  King^ 
would  suffer  none  of  his  University  to  speak  against  any  of  the  common 
laws.  Wherefore  I  determined  with  myself  to  serve  the  time,  and  to 
change  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  the  science  of  physic,  wherein  I 
had  a  little  insight  before.  Thus  I  went  unto  a  very  well  learned  phy- 
sician called  Doctor  Nicolas,  which  hath  practised  physic  in  London 
many  years  with  high  praise,  whose  company  I  did  frequent  certain 
years.  By  this  means  I  did  both  see  and  learn  many  things,  even  the 
principal  points  in  that  science :  insomuch  that  at  length  certain  of  my 
friends  did  move  me  to  take  in  hand  to  practise,  which  thing  I  did,  I 
trust  not  imluckily.*** 

It  was  after  Ales  had  commenced  his  studies  with  Doctor  Nicolas, 
that  he  was  one  day  called  ''  suddenly  unprepared,"  by  Crumwell,  and 
introduced  to  the  Bishops  in  Convocation,  as  "  the  King*s  Scholar,"  and 
how  he  acquitted  himself  there  the  reader  already  knows  .^  But  now, 
about  the  end  of  1538,  he  connects  his  appearance  then,  with  the  state 


4  AU  thia  appliM  to  Cambridge  in  Um  spring,  bat  not  the  atUumn  of  1535,  when  Crnmwell 
bad  become  Chancellor.  The  Vice-Chancellor  referred  to  wa«  John  Crayford,  who  according 
to  Kaye  (Cai%u)  was  "  a  htiXm  fencer  than  Vioe-Chancellor."  "  Sarelj,"  says  Fuller,  after  hit 
manner,  "  be  was  a  man  of  metal,  being  Vice-Chancellor  two  years  together,  which  I  may  call 
the  critical  years  of  Cambridge ;  being  chosen  of  purpoie,  with  hb  rongh  spirit,  to  bustle  through 
much  opposition." 

*  These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Kngiish  translation  by  Edmnnd  Allen.  Thb  mnst  hare 
been  one  of  his  first  efforts  at  translation,  and  the  printer  has  committed  a  strange  blnnder  in 
the  title.  Diriding  the  name  of  the  Author  between  him  and  hb  translator,  he  pots  Alexander 
AbttUy  Scot;  instead  of  Alexander  Ales.  B.  Allen  was  afterwards  translator  of  the  book  of 
Rerelation  in  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and  Chaplain  to  Princess  Elisabeth  in  Edward's 
reign.  Hence  in  her  household  book,  anno  10A1S,  we  find  this  item,  "  Pd  to  Edm.  Allen  for  a 
BibU  XX  «."  He  was  Afterwards  Bishop  of  RocheBter,  for  a  few  months  only,  in  1550.  and  died  in 
October  that  year;  Ed.  Oheast  succeeding  in  January  1560.  This  note  will  be  excused,  from 
Allen's  name  being  generally  omitUd  among  the  Bishops  of  Rochetter. 

<  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  496-504. 
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of  things  at  the  moment  in  which  he  wrote,  or  above  two  years  after, 
and  it  was  on! j  a  few  months  after  this  that  he  had  found  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  in  all  England.  It  has  been  vaguely  stated  that  he  went 
abroad  in  the  year  1540 ;  but  his  first  letter,  addressed  to  Crumwell,  is 
dated  in  July  1539,  and  this,  let  it  be  observed,  though  about  eight  jem 
after  he  had  left  Scotland,  and  nigh  to  three  after  the  death  of  Tyndale, 
is  the  firgt  reference  which  Ales  has  made  to  Wittenberg,  There  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  been  there  before. 

"  To  Lord  Thomas  Crumwell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  &c.  Wittenberg,  1539. — 
Although  I  hope  my  mind  is  sufficiently  clear  to  your  Highness,  yet  I  greatly 
entreat  that  yon  may  be  persuaded,  I  shall  always  retain,  with  the  higfaest 
gratitude,  the  remembrance  of  your  favours ;  for  you  were  nearly  the  only  jtort 
to  me,  when  living  in  exile.  For  the  sake  of  your  virtue,  piety,  as  weU  as  kind- 
ness, I  love  Engkuid  itself,  though  absent  from  it,  and  I  declare  that  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  it  Thus  shortly  have  I  spoken  of  my  good  will,  which  when 
I  shall  have  got  a  sure  abode,  I  shall  declare  in  such  offices  as  shall  be  within 
my^power.  I  returned  to  Wittenberg  the  9th  day  of  July,  being  most  affec- 
tionately received,  &c — Farewell,  your  most  devoted  Alexander  Aleaius.*^ 

At  Wittenberg  Ales  remained  but  a  very  short  time,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  having  in  a  few  months  appointed  him  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.®  It  is  however  rather  remarkable  that 
before  his  present  arrival  in  Germany,  Providence  had  signally  provided 
for  his  safety.  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  that  old  and  inveterate  oppo- 
nent of  ^'  the  new  learning,*'  and  the  decided  patron  of  Oochlseus,  had  died 
at  the  age  of  68,  on  the  24th  of  April  1539.  Henry,  his  successor,  being 
equally  ardent  on  the  other  side,  had  invited  Myconius,  Jonas,  and 
Luther  himself  to  Leipsic,  and  they  were  preaching  to  great  crowds  of 
willing  auditors,  in  the  open  air.  <'  Many,**  said  Ales,  in  his  letter  just 
quoted,  to  Crumwell,  and  without  once  alluding  to  his  old  enemy  still 
alive,  "  Many  of  late  have  sent  for  pious  teachers  into  the  territory  which 
was  under  Duke  G^rge  of  Saxony — the  churches  are  now  repaired — 
many  towns  in  Bavaria,  and  even  in  the  Palatinate,  begin  to  profess  the 
pious  doctrine,  and  now  indeed  Germany  is  quiet.**  It  was  so,  for  a  little 
moment,  but  meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  Cochlcsue  had  come  into 
trouble;  and  instead  of  his  sending  Ales  back,  hand  bound,  to  the 
Bishops  in  Scotland,  his  otm  time  for  flight  and  exile  was  now  come  ! 
From  Meissen  (Misnia)  where  he  was  a  Canon  in  the  Cathedral,  not  far 
from  the  Duke,  his  wonted  patron,  and  from  whence  he  had  so  traduced 
the  Scotish  exile,  he  was  now  expelled.  He  first  fled  across  the  Elbe  to 
Budissin,  (Bautzen)  in  Lusatia,  where  the  printing  press  was  still  his 

7  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  B.  ri..  fo.  A6.  This  was  three  days  before  the  cmel  "  statute  of  six  artt- 
cles"  was  to  take  effect  in  England.  Seethe  former  reference  to  this  letter,  page  60  of  this 
volume. 

s  See  his  oration,  "Aleeins  de  Bestitnendis  Scholls,"  dated  Prankford  in  Maj  1540;  a  few 
leaTCfl,  which  hare  repeatedly  fetched  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
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refuge,  and  there^  throughout  1539,  he  continued  to  rail  against  different 
opponents,  and  among  others  against  Luther  in  (Germany,  Sir  John 
Moryson  in  England,^  and  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  occasioned 
his  removal.  Hear  how  his  tone  is  altered,  and  how  he  himself  lamented 
over  the  change : — *^  Luther^s  sect,  by  public  command,  is  introduced 
into  all  the  lands  of  Misnia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  And  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Misnia,  where  formerly  by  divine  service  and  divers 
chantings,  God  was  praised  night  and  day,  at  all  hours,  without  inter- 
mission, the  ancient  appearance  of  religion  is  entirely  changed.''  So 
fared,  at  present,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  our  native 
tongue,  first  in  England  and  then  in  Scotland,  though  alike  in  vain.  At 
Bautzen,  however,  Cochlceus  could  not  abide.  He  must  move  farther 
east  into  Silesia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  where  he  found  refuge,  as 
a  Canon,  in  the  Church  of  Breslaw,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  January 
1552-3.  As  for  Ales,  in  about  two  years  he  was  called  westward  from  this 
about  two  hundred  miles,  to  Leipsic ;  and  as  a  Professor  in  that  city,  after 
an  honourable  residence  of  about  twenty-three  years,  he  died  in  peace 
on  the  17th  of  March  1565,  aged  sixty-five. 

When  the  public  conferences  at  which  Ales  spoke,  or  where  they  were 
afraid  to  let  him  do  so,  and  the  numerous  works  he  published,  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  continued  an  active  and 
influential  character,  to  the  very  close  of  life. 

Thus,  so  early  as  December  1540,  Ales  was  present  in  the  Conference 
at  Worms,  being  sent  there  as  deputy  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Granville,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  in  name  of  Charles  Y.,  pre- 
sided, when  Ales  was  both  ready  and  eager  to  engage  ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor would  not  suffer  him  to  speak.  He  appears  to  have  been  afraid 
of  the  consequences.  "  He  was  prevented,"  says  Camerarius,  "  by  order 
of  the  president,  who  knew  that  Ales  had  come  prepared  for  the  combat" 
"  Such  a  management  of  the  affair,"  he  observed,  "  would  be  wrong." 
At  this  conference,  however,  our  exile  must  have  received  considerable 
gratification  from  meeting  with  his  brother  deputies.  The  divines  pre- 
sent, says  Sleidan,  ''were  Mdancthon,  Capita,  Bucer,  Osiander,  the 
uncle-in-law  of  Cranmer,  BrentiuSf  Ales,  a  Soot,  sent  from  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Calvin"  It  was  young  Calvin,  at  the  age  of  31,  pro- 
ceeding next  year  to  Geneva  the  second  time,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  September.  Ales  was  nine  years  older,  and  not  improbably  one  of 
the  first  Scotsmen  who  had  formed  his  acquaintance,  at  least  we  read  of 
no  one  earlier.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Cochleeus  was  not  at  Worms  in 


9  Now  in  dittrets,  and  rnminating  over  all  his  troablea,  Cochleat  oven  itill  cannot  forget  or 
forRiTe  the  ingratitude  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Woliey,  in  not  rewarding  him,  for  bb  first  alarm 
sent  reepecting  Tyndale'a  first  Testament,  in  quarto,  printing  at  Cologne  in  1525 ;  but  as  to 
Alexander  Ales,  against  whom  he  had  so  raged,  worldly  prudence  or  fear  had  imposed  silence 
at  thb  moment.    Of  him,  though  now  so  near  him,  he  speaks  not  one  word. 

VOL.  II.  2  n 
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December  1540,  we  know  full  well  thai  he  was  at  the  Diet  in  Ratisbon 
the  following  March,  and  still  publishing  his  tracts.  At  either  of  these 
places,  if  not  both,  he  must  have  met,  face  to  &ce,  with  Ales,  as  well  as 
Melancthon.  The  former,  he  now  saw,  was  no  fictitious  character,  as  he 
had  craftily  insinuated  ;  while  both  were  proceeding  on  their  way,  but 
little  caring  either  for  his  raillery  or  small  shot. 

Since  Ales  was  now  meeting  both  with  friends  and  foes,  we  must  not 
omit  Stephen  Gardiner,  It  may  be  remembered,  that  this  Bishop  was 
not  present  in  the  celebrated  Gonyocation  of  1536,  and  that  Ales  had 
since  written  his  account  of  what  happened  to  himself  there.  Gardiner 
had  come  to  Ratisbon  at  this  time  as  chief  ambassador  to  the  Emperor, 
who  now  presided  in  person  ;  Contarini,  the  Legate  from  Rome,  being 
there  also.  One  day  Bucer  and  Ales  had  a  long  discussion  with  Gardi- 
ner on  various  topics.  The  Bishop  denying  that  there  were  any  princi- 
ples and  certain  way  by  which  the  true  doctrines  of  religion  might  be 
demonstrated,  and  the  contrary  refuted.  Bucer  quoted  2  Tim.  iiL,  16, 
17  ;  and  the  conyersation  went  on.  The  Bishop  was  no  Scripturist,  and 
could  not  stand  argument.  "  How  the  veins  in  his  hands,*'  said  Bucer 
afterwards,  ''  did  leap  and  tremble,  as  often  as  I  said  any  thing  that 
gave  him  offence ;  specially  if  he  heard  any  such  thing  spoken  by  that 
learned  and  truly  pious  divine,  Alexander  Ales,  whom  I  brought  with 
me  to  Bishop  Gardiner  at  this  conference."  ^? 

Once  more,  and  fourteen  years  later  in  life,  when  the  Christians  of  Nu- 
remberg in  1555  implored  a  visit  from  Melancthon,  to  compose  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  occasioned  there  by  the  dogmas  of  Osiander,  Ales, 
and  Oamerarius  accompanied  him  as  his  assistants.  The  former,  it  is 
stated,  performed  his  part  well ;  for  "  Melancthon  knew  him  to  be  very 
capable  of  this  ;  he  had  had  him  for  his  assistant  the  year  before,  in  the 
conference  at  Naumburg,  which  was  held  to  appease  the  theological 
troubles  of  Prussia."  ^^  By  this  time,  Luther  had  been  dead  nine  years, 
Melancthon  was  to  follow  in  five,  and  Ales  in  ten,  when  Oamerarius  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1569  his  well  known  life  of  Philip.  In  this,  he  says, 
when  referring  to  the  Scotsman  who  had  been  exiled  on  accoimt  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  it,  for  more  than  the  half  of 
his  life :  "  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  Divinity,  had  an  excellent 
talent  at  disputation,  and  was  famous  for  his  extraordinary  merit  and 
learning."^* 

By  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Ales  had  frittered  away  his 
time,  either  in  being  present  at  conferences,  or  in  printing  tracts.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  to  controversy  as  such,  he  pos- 
sessed a  natural  aversion,  and  the  works  he  left  behind  him,  when  taken 


>o  See  "  Gratulati  Buceri,"  p.  55.    Stfype't  Memorials,  anno  1547* 

11  Bczaiii  Iconibus.    Bayle.  >>  Camerar.  iu  Vita  Mclanct.    1£C0. 
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all  in  aU,  fiilly  prove  this.  He  had  retired  to  his  Bihle,  and  there,  for 
many  years,  laboured  to  expound  it.  His  publications,  chiefly  from  Leip- 
sic,  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-three  in  number,  almost  every  one  of 
which  remain  yet  unknown  in  his  native  land  ;  but  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  simply  notice  his  last  effort  for  Scotland,  and  his  subsequent 
expositions  of  Scripture.^^ 

Before  concluding,  however,  we  are  unable  to  refrain  from  a  few  sen- 
tences, in  the  dedication  to  his  Commentary  on  John.  They  will  at  least 
show  the  spirit  of  the  man,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  or  full 
twenty  years  after  leaving  Scotland.  He  is  addressing  Augustus  Duke 
of  Saxony,  Marquis  of  Misnia,  &c.,  the  same  coiintry  where  Duke  George, 
and  his  agent  Cochlseus,  once  bore  such  sway,  and  from  whence  he  had 
been  so  traduced  by  the  latter,  who  was  now  dead.^^ 

**  To  the  truly  pious  roan,  whose  desire  it  is  perfectly  to  know  and  observe 
Uie  Christian  doctrine,  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  For  consoling  anxious  minds  against  reproaches,  hatred,  per- 
secationsy  the  ragings  of  the  world  and  of  Satan  ;  nay,  against  the  alarms  of 
consdenee,  the  fear  of  wrath,  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  eternal  death,  nothing 
is  more  grratefiil  than  the  very  delightful  discourses  of  Christ,  which  are  inserted 
in  this  Goepel  alone.  Nothing  is  more  profitable,  or  more  necessary  for  re- 
lating all  heresies,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  the  Devil,  than  those  most  solemn 
disputations  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  slandered  his  doctrine  and 
miracles.  For,  in  this  Gospel,  the  first  and  principal  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  namely,  that  concerning  the  Diviniti^  of  Christ,  on  which  the  others  hang, 
and  by  which  they  are  proved — that  upon  which  the  Church  is  founded,  as  Paul 
says,  **  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus  ; "  that  which  idolaters  deride,  Jews  and  Mahometans  hold  to  be  a  re- 
proaching of  God,  and  heretics  have,  at  all  times,  most  bitterly  opposed,  is  here, 
by  many  powerful  reasons,  clearly  and  copiously  demonstrated. 

^  To  himself  at  the  beginning,  John  proposes  this  to  be  proved — That  Christ  is 
i  x»yt,  the  Word  who  was  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  of  a  distinct  person 
from  Him,  and  by  nature  God.  To  establish  this  are  principally  to  be  referred 
all  that  is  here  narrated,  respecting  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Word — ^re- 
tfpecting  light  and  life  imparted  to  the  mind  of  man  at  creation,  and  restored 
again  after  sin,  by  the  promise  given  forth  in  paradise  concerning  the  seed  that 
was  to  come,  who  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  by  the  faith  yielded  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  through  which  men  become  the  Sons  of  G^ — all 
things  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the  Word — His  glory,  seen  in  the  miracles 


"  It  was  in  1544  he  pabliahed  "  De  Scotornm  Concordia,"  or  "  Cohort,  ad  concordiam  pie- 
tatia,  in  Puiriatn  mifta,"  Sent  from  Leipsic,  after  the  Scripture*  had  been  allowed  by  antho- 
rity  in  his  natire  land.  It  waa  repeated  in  15S9,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Ooremors  and  Nobility, 
not  foTgetting  the  Bishops,  and  "  the  peopU  entire"  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  a  pause 
of  six  year*,  then  came,  in  one  year  1A50,  "  Expos,  libri  Psalmomm  Daridis,  juxta  Hebrco- 
mm ;"  **  In  omnes  Ep.  PauH;"  Expos,  ad  1  Tim.  et  Titos.  In  1551,  '*  Posterioris  ad  Tim." 
In  1553,  "  Disputationes  ad  Romanes ; "  "  Commentarins  in  Evangeliam  Joannis."  Besides 
vbidt,  ve  find  rarions  other  pieces,  and  among  them,  "  De  ntilitate  Psalmomm,"  so  early  as 
I5t2.  See  Tanner'i  Bibl.  Brilannica,  Seckendorff.  The  "  Descriptio  Edinbnrgi,"  already  noticed, 
p.  427,  note,  ia  in  Mnnsteri  Cosmog..  p.  51. 

14  CoctalsiiB  died  at  Breslaw  10th  January  1552-3.  The  Exposition  referred  to,  was  printing 
about  the  same  time,  and  was  finished  at  press  in  March.  "  Basiles,  ex  officina  Joannis  OporinL 
MDLni.  Menae  Martio." 
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and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  apon  him  when  He  was  baptised — the  voice  of 
the  Father,  which  was  heard — the  testimonies  of  John  the  Baptist — the  turn- 
ing of  water  into  wine — the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant — the  nobleman's 
son  —the  paralytic — the  satisfying  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves — ilie  man 
bom  blind — and  Lazarus,  whom  he  recalled  from  death  to  life.  The  Evange- 
list saw  that  upon  this  article  being  weakened,  the  others  concerning  the  pro- 
cession and  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Church  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  would  fall  of  course  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  tkcU  being  established,  these 
stand  firm  ;  and  that  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  proving  of  them,  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  taught  these  things. — 

^'  And  what  does  the  Evangelist  do,  in  that  longest  and  sweetest  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  to  his  Apostles  at  the  Supper,  but  introduce  the  Son  of  €rod 
opening  up  the  abyss  of  Divine  love,  and  aUowiug  all  the  veins  of  the  love  of 
his  heart  to  flow  into  the  bosoms  of  his  disciples  1  That  the  Son  of  God 
washes  away  our  stains  with  his  own  blood — was  afflicted  with  the  deepest  grief 
for  the  destruction  of  his  own  betrayer — endeavoured  to  draw  him  back  from 
his  wickedness — that  he  comforts  those  who  grieve  for  his  sufferings,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  glory  which  was  presently  to  follow  upon  them,  and  com- 
mands them  to  embrace  one  another  with  that  love  wherewith  he  follows  each 
of  them  !  Are  not  these  clusters  of  love,  by  which  he  raises  up  the  desponding 
in  mind,  and  commands  them  to  trust  in  Him  1  that  by  faith  in  Grod,  and  con- 
fidence in  his  aid,  they  might  follow  Him  thither,  where,  owing  to  the  infirmity 
of  the  fiesh,  it  was  impossible  for  them  then  to  come  ;  nay,  tliat  he  now  went 
before,  that  he  might  prepare  for  them  mansions  in  the  house  of  his  Father. 
He  promises  to  return,  that  he  might  take  them  to  himself — He  shews  them 
the  way  by  which  they  may  follow,  and  teaches  that  He  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life ;  and  that  no  man  eometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Himself.  Philip 
he  recalls  from  his  error,  when  desiring  to  see  God,  and  instructs  him,  that 
God  is  known  only  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel.  He  says,  the  Divine  nature 
and  will  are  to  be  seen  in  his  sermons  and  miracles  as  in  a  mirror.  He  pro- 
mises, that  he  would  do  whatsoever  they  should  ask — that  he  would  not  leave 
them  orphans,  but  ask  the  Father,  that  he  would  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom,  as  their  Teacher,  they  should  understand  that  He  was  in  the  Father, 
and  interchangeably  the  Father  in  Him  !  Does  He  not  lay  open  the  fountains 
of  Divine  love,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the  opened  flood-gates  of  heaven,  rain 
down  into  human  hearts  the  love  of  Grod,  when  he  promises  for  the  keeping 
o£  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  His  own  love  and  that  of  his  Father  ?  Nay, 
that  He  should  come,  together  with  the  Father,  and  abide  with  him  who  should 
maintain  his  purity  ! 

*^  Against  doubting  of  these  most  abundant  promises,  on  account  of  our  un- 
worthiness,  there  is  the  sweetest  and  strongest  consolation.  That  consolation 
which  renders  the  Church  assured  respecting  the  Divine  presence  of  Him  vho 
governs  her — hearing  every  one  of  them  who  call  upon  Him — assisting  the 
weak  members,  that  they  may  grow  in  faith  and  good  works.  In  conformity 
to  which,  He  compares  himself  to  the  Vine,  and  us  to  tlie  branches  ;  and  his 
Heavenly  Father  to  tlie  Vine-dresser,  who  pruneth  every  branch  which  bears 
any  fruit,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  finiit. 

"  Now,  what  do  the  pious  desire  to  know  more  earnestly,  than  which  is  the 
true  Churchy  and  which  the  fodse  1  It  is  that  which  He  himself,  in  this  simili- 
tude, properly  and  perspicuously  expresses  ;  describing  those  to  be  the  Church, 
who  are  united  to  him  by  faith,  and  in  whom  his  words  abide  ;  that  is,  they 
hold  the  Gospel  uncorrupted.    To  such  as  these  belong  the  very  ample  pro- 
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inises  made  to  the  Church  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  retain 
the  purity  of  the  doctinue,  but  suffer  it  to  be  polluted  by  human  traditiont,  are 
the  false  Church,  and  as  withered  blanches,  remain  to  be  consumed  with  fire." 
AU  tliis,  and  much  more,  he  addresses  to  Augustus,  before  commencing  his 
Exposition ;  and  having  made  all  due  acknowledgment  for  favours  received, 
he  concludes — "  For  these  so  great  kindnesses,  and  the  hospitality  shewn  to 
the  Church  and  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  among  others,  to  me,  a 
stranger,  even  since  the  year  1543,  may  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  adorn  you 
with  eternal  rewards  and  immortal  glory." 

Ales,  it  appears,  had  married,  probably  while  resident  in  England, 
and  this  rendered  it  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  Conti- 
nent at  the  time  he  did.  He  had  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  only  of  the  latter  survived  him.  For  his  son,  who  expired 
at  Leipnc,  parental  affection  found  a  stone  and  inscription  to  mark  his 
grave  :  but  as  for  the  Father,  his  ashes  lie — ^no  marble  tells  us  where  ! 

In  conclusion,  it  will  now  be  generally  admitted,  that  Alexandeb 
Ales  was  not  a  character  to  be  consigned  by  history  to  oblivion  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  first  man  in  Scotland,  nay,  and  next  to 
Tyndale  and  Fryth  themselves,  the  first  in  Britain,  who,  in  her  highest 
places,  pled  so  boldly  and  so  well  for  the  all-sufiiciency  and  supreme  autho- 
rity of  Scripture.  The  first  in  Scotland  who  argued  so  earnestly  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume  at  every  hottsehold  fi/re  within  her  shores  ; 
and  therefore  the  man  who  struck  the  first  note  in  giving  a  tone  to  that 
character,  for  which  she  has  since  been  known,  and  often  commended. 
The  people  of  North  Britain  assuredly  have  no  occasion  to  feel  ashamed 
of  this  early  native  of  their  capital — the  convert  of  her  first  martyr — 
the  student  and  the  prisoner  of  St.  Andrews — the  friend  of  Melancthon, 
and  the  Professor  at  Leipsic.  Had  his  countrymen  only  known  him 
before,  some  stone  of  remembrance  might  have  been  found  even  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  memorial  of  his  birth  and  death  ought  to  have  been  in 
Edinburgh,  There,  in  reference  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  no  inappro- 
priate  emblem  would  have  been,  a  Father  and  his  child  reading  the  same 
Sacred  Volume,  and,  for  a  motto,  in  remembrance  of  his  position  at  the 
moment,  perhaps  his  own  memorable  quotation  of  the  Athenian — 
"  Stbikb,  but  hear  me." 

Is  it  now  too  late  to  propose  such  a  thing,  and  for  our  children's  sake  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  against  this  inestimable  privilege  the  storm  was 
still  raging — into  which  we  must  still  inquire ;  and  what — we  repeat  it 
— ^what  had  been  the  state  of  Caledonia  up  to  the  present  hour,  but  for 
the  right  and  boon,  on  account  of  which  he  first  pled,  and  long  be/ore 
any  other  voice  woe  heard  ? 

Tet  although  the  memory  of  Tyndale,  as  well  as  Ales,  has  been  allowed 
to  sleep  almost  in  oblivion  throughout  their  native  land,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  Scotland  entirely  to  forget  the  grateful  recollections,  and  in 
Latin  verse,  of  one  man,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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died  as  early  as  October  1612.  John  Johnston,  the  intiinate  friend 
and  colleague  of  Andrew  Melville — a  classical  scholar,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  St.  Andrews  in  1593,  amidst  his  eulogies  on  other  men, 
appreciated  the  efforts  of  Ales,  and  assigned  to  the  labours  of  Tyndale 
their  own  appropriate  place.  His  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Ales,  whom 
he  associates  with  Machabaeus,  is  well  known,  as  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  M*Crie*s  Life  of  Knox  ;  but  as  the  lines  on  Tyndalb,  The  Ezra  of 
Britain,  have  never  been  printed,  we  subjoin  a  copy,  taken  from  the 
Manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  labours  and  martyrdom  of 
our  Translator  he  first  briefly  records,  to  which  Johnston  then  adds 
his  own  high  and  heart-felt  acknowledgments — 

"  I  lie  Dei  vates  sacer,  Esdi'asille  Britaimus, 

Fida  manus  sacri  fidaque  mens  Codicis, 
Trans  Sacras  qui  duxit  opes  Sermone  Britanno  : 

Quique  nova  inlustraus,  quique  veiusta  dedit, 
IncedeuB  vetenim  nova  per  vestigia  vatuni, 

Occidit,  extemis  victima  sacra  focis  : 
Scilicet  inuumeria  mentis  hoc  defuit  unum, 

Vatibus  ut  priscis  par  sit  honore  novo." 

We  now  return  to  the  noble  warfare  in  which  Ales  so  ably, 
and  without  compromise,  had  led  the  van.  We  have  seen 
the  state  of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  close  of  1 534 ;  nor 
in  1 535,  while  Tyndale  lay  in  prison,  as  ardent  and  busy  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  was  there  any  change  in  favour  of 
the  Scriptures  in  either  government.  As  nations,  far  from 
being  on  sound  terms  with  each  other,  they  were  firmly 
united  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God ;  while  in  reference 
to  Scotland,  the  cruelties  of  last  year  seem  to  have  only 
strengthened  the  determination  to  obtain  the  Sacred  Volume. 
The  hollow  device  of  representing  the  English  New  Testament 
to  be  the  production  of  Luther  or  his  disciples,  which  Cochlaeus 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  promulgate,  continued  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  priests  for  years  to  come  :  but  by  this  year  it 
must  have  been  well  known,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  in 
Scotland,  that  Tyndale  was  the  author.  In  the  Castle  of 
Vilvorde,  he  was  now  contending  for  the  truth,  with  the  Doc- 
tors of  Louvain,  who,  since  the  days  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
had  their  eye  on  Scotland.  Ales,  it  is  true,  all  along,  and 
with  great  propriety,  had  mentioned  no  names.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for,  that  we  now  see  Dr.  Buckingham, 
Prior  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Cambridge,  a  most  determined 
enemy  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue — the  man  whom 
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Latimer  so  successfally  opposed,  and  who  had  for  some  time 
been  living  with  his  brethren  in  the  Monastery  at  Edinburgh, 
leave  that  city,  with  a  brother  friar  as  his  companion,  and 
direct  for  Louvain !  This  occurred  at  the  close  of  March 
1535 ;  and  the  object  of  this  hitherto  mysterious  movement, 
we  have  already  explained.  We  have  seen  how  he  wrought, 
in  conjunction  with  Gabriel  Dunne  and  Phillips,  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Tyndale,  throughout  this  very  year.  Buckingham, 
unquestionably,  would  not  leave  his  old  friends,  the  friars  in 
Edinburgh,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  whether  at 
Louvain  or  Brussels,  as  to  the  prisoner  in  Vilvorde,  with 
whom  all  the  doctors  now  wrangled,  though  in  vain. 

Meanwhile,  the  alarm  of  the  Scotish  government  shews 
that  books  were  still  coming  into  the  country.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1525,  against  all  importation  by  strangers,  had 
been  strengthened  in  J  527,  so  as  to  apply  to  the  native  im- 
porters ;  but  by  the  language  of  Ales,  it  seems  as  if  there 
had  actually  been  attempts  at  $eUing  the  New  Testament  in 
book-shops ;  and  certainly  if  the  Act  was  noto  to  be  repeated,  and 
with  greater  severity,  it  lends  countenance  to  all  his  remon- 
strances. Parliament,  at  all  events,  opening  in  the  summer 
of  1535,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  farther  degraded  itself  by  not 
only  repeating  the  Act,  but  now  all  persons  hamng  any  such 
books,  were  commanded  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  Ordinary 
within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  im- 
prisonment. As  a  decided  evidence  of  no  small  progress 
made,  even  "  discussion  of  opinions'*''  was  now  sternly  prohi- 
bited by  the  Parliament !  Happily,  however,  there  was  an 
exception,  or,  as  some  would  say,  a  flaw  in  the  act,  as  there 
has  often  been  since,  in  many  such  feats  of  human  legislation. 
An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  derks  in  the  schools^  who 
miffht  read,  in  order  to  refute.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
number  of  these  clerks,  by  reading  and  discussion,  sincerely 
embraced  the  same  sentiments,  or  the  reverse  of  those  which 
were  intended  by  the  indulgence. 

In  the  year  1536,  with  regard  to  the  Scotish  monarch  him- 
self, now  sinking  under  the  power  of  licentious  habits,  and  to 
which  the  clergy  offered  no  objection,  his  situation  was  one 
which  might  well  excite  pity.  The  language  of  Ales  has 
clearly  shewn,  that,  as  a  youth,  there  were  generous  and 
humane   feelings  within   him ;    and   the   banishment  of  the 
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Douglas  family,  with  Angus  at  their  head,  was  owing  to  a 
burst  of  emotion  perfectly  natural.  But  now  the  King  was 
beset  by  no  less  than  three  parties.  The  family  of  Angus, 
though  not  in  Scotland,  were  ever  on  the  watch,  having  sold 
themselves  to  England.  James,  still  unmarried,  and  without 
a  direct  heir,  had  the  Hamiltons  near  him,  not  without  an 
eye  to  the  throne ;  while,  as  the  clergy'*s  kingdom  of  this 
world  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  the  guidance  of  the  monarch 
had  become,  with  them,  a  subject  of  supreme  and  intense 
interest.  The  erratic  course  of  the  king'*s  uncle,  Henry  VIII., 
had  also  raised  Scotland  in  the  scale  of  importance  in  the  eye 
of  Home ;  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  hierarchy,  James, 
being  the  man  he  was,  had  no  chance  of  escape  from  vexatious 
thraldom. 

On  the  one  hand,  Henry'*s  eager  desire  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  his  nephew,  must  be  thwarted.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  Henry'*s  sister,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  William 
Howard,  strove  for  this  at  present,  but  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  spring  of  1536,  the  needle  seemed  to  be  still 
quivering  in  the  beam,  as  to  what  course  the  King  would  pur- 
sue. In  1534,  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pon- 
tiflF,  Clement  VII.,  had  granted  a  tenth  part  of  their  revenues 
to  James  for  three  years,  to  encourage  him,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, in  following  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  Clement  had  ceased  to  live  in  September  1534,  and 
this  grant  would  expire  in  1537.  But  whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  monarch  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied,  and  especially 
with  the  exactions  of  the  priests  at  large.  The  clergy  were 
in  motion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  11th  to  the 
1 7th  of  March  1536,  a  provincial  council  of  the  Prelates  was 
held  in  Edinburgh.  Once  assembled,  they  received  a  message 
from  the  King.  Of  its  purport,  we  have  one  account  from  the 
Earl  of  Angus.  He  was  then  at  Berwick,  not  daring  to 
approach  nearer ;  but  in  writing  to  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  he  says — 

«  The  King  is  not  in  the  town  himself,  and  very/ev  temporal  lords.  At  the 
making  of  this  writing,  (certain  articles,)  the  King  was  at  Crawfurd-John  in 
Clydesdale,  and  sent  hb  writing  to  Edinburgh  to  the  clergy.  The  bearers  were 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  Nicol  of  Crawfurd,  and  Mr.  James  Fowles.  These  were 
the  \yomis  of  the  King's  charge,  as  I  was  advertised — bidding  the  clergy  give 
over  the  cvrpi-pretent  and  the  upmost  cloth  through  all  Scotland,  that  they  should 
be  no  more  taken  ;  and  that  every  man  should  have  his  own  teind,  (ty  the,)  pay- 
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ing  for  his  tythes,  such  like  as  he  pays  to  his  landlord  of  his  maills  (rents,)  and 
no  more,  for  his  whole  tythes.  Sir  James  and  the  other  two  said  to  the  clergy, 
if  they  granted  not  that,  at  the  King's  command,  that  there  should  be  a  charge 
laid  to  them,  that  he  would  ger  (make)  them  set  all  the  temporals  that  the  kirk 
have,  to  feu  (fee,)  and  to  have  for  it,  but  the  old  rent,  such  as  the  old  rentals 
bear.  The  Kirkmen  of  Scotland  were  neter  so  ill  coiUetU.  The  word  is  now 
through  all  Scotland  that  the  Kings  will  meet  (Henry  and  James)  ;  for  them 
that  were  farrest  against  it  in  Scotland,  say,  that  the  King  will  meet  his  uncle, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  trust  nought  else.  For  these  tidings  that  I  now  write 
to  you,  the  man  that  showed  me  them,  came  from  the  King  to  Edinburgh,  and 
heard  the  charge  given  to  them  by  these  three  that  I  wrote  of  before.  Written 
at  Berwick  the  24th  of  March  [\ 536]— Signed,    Ar°-  Erl  of  Angus."  15 

If  this  intelligence  was  substantially  correct,  it  was  cer- 
tainly indicative,  thus  early,  of  very  general  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  country  ;  al- 
though the  grounds  of  complaint  were  not  removed  for  twenty- 
four  years  after  this,  or  eighteen  after  James  was  in  his 
grave.  The  King  himself,  however,  was  evidently  ill  at  ease, 
and  it  might  seem,  at  the  moment,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point 
of  following  his  uncle'^s  footsteps.  How  he  became  pacified, 
does  not  fully  appear,  though  it  be  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  hierarchy — the  counsel  of  the  chief  priests  had  prevailed. 
The  Queen-Mother  was  writing  to  her  brother  in  England, 
while  these  prelates  were  yet  sitting,  and  she  informs  him  on 
the  1 6th  of  March,  that  the  King,  her  son,  had  got  counsel 
of  the  Kirkmen  to  desire  of  him  these  points  :  That  he  will 
promise  not  to  desire  his  nephew  to  take  his  new  constitutions  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  not  to  labour  for  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  to  desire 
the  meeting-place  should  be  Newcastle,  not  York.^®  In  April 
Lord  Howard  finds  also  that  the  time  of  the  meeting  had  been 
prorogued  to  Michaelmas ;  he  bad  had  an  interview  with  the 
King  himself,  at  Stirling,  on  the  subject,  and  being  disgusted, 
wished  to  return  home.  In  May,  Henry  expresses  to  his 
nephew  his  surprise  at  their  meeting  being  changed,  both  as 
to  place  and  time ;  when  James,  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 


>5  Holograph.  State  Papers,  Scotland,  in  tho  Chapter-Houae,  Westminster,  but  placed,  bj 
mistake,  under  the  year  1^34  in  the  Got.  Papers,  iv.,  G67>  Compare  the  correction,  rol.  r.,  p.  3S. 
The  corptepretent  was  a  forced  payment,  as  it  was  not  due  by  any  canon  of  the  Kirk  in  Scot- 
land. The  best  one,  or  the  best  of  other  property,  belonging  to  the  deceased,  must  then  be  given 
np :  and  as  for  the  cloth,  the  uppermost  coTering  of  the  bed,  or  of  the  body  when  alive,  was  also 
demanded  by  the  Vicar.  This  exaction  applied  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  as  often  as  death 
visited  the  family,  while  tht  non-ejcacUon  by  any  vicar,  gave  great  offence  to  his  fellow  robbers. 
The  effect,  in  many  instances,  was  ruin,  and  even  beggary  to  the  family.  The  King  had  no  ob- 
jection* to  the  severe  satyre  on  this,  and  other  delinquencies,  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  poet  of 
his  reign.     See  Chalmers'  LindMiy,  iii.,  p.  1C*5. 

•  0  Gov.  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  38. 
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by  way  of  prolonging  the  game,  replies  in  a  letter,  sweet  as 
summer.  "  Dearest  uncle,  trust  firmly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  wicked  person  to  make  us  believe  anything 
of  you,  but  to  repute  and  hold  you  our  most  faithful  and  kind 
uncle,  and  we  to  be  semblable,  an  heartful  and  true  nephew, 
ever  ready  to  do  unto  you  all  honor  and  humanity  to  us  pos- 
sible."^^  In  short,  the  entire  communication  is  pregnant  with 
hypocrisy,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  James  to  be  ignorant, 
that  already  John  Thornton,  the  protonotary  apostolic,  had 
passed  through  England  on  his  way  to  Rome,  for  the  PontiflTs 
brief,  charging  the  Scotish  King  to  have  no  meeting  whatever 
with  the  King  of  England.  Of  this  fact,  Henry  had  been  in- 
formed a  week  before,  so  that  on  receiving  his  nephew'^s  letter, 
he  could  only  learn  with  what  celerity  he  was  following  his 
own  footsteps,  in  a  course  of  perpetual  dissimulation. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  council  of  prelates. 
Both  Hotcard  and  Barlotc  were  present  at  their  discussions  and 
sermons ;  and  whether  the  latter  had,  or  had  not,  been  the 
author  of  the  Satyre  on  Wolsey,  or  "  The  Burial  of  the  Mass  ;^ 
his  language  now  certainly  borders  on  it,  in  point  of  violence. 
He  was  still  Prior  of  his  monastery,  and  did  not  resign  till 
next  year  ;  but  he  had  recently  been  made  Bishop  of  Asaph, 
and  was  extremely  anxious  to  try  his  powers  for  the  first  time 
in  Scotland.^®  Having  alluded  to  the  troubled  state  of  the 
borders,  when  writing  to  Crumwell,  he  adds — 

"  Also,  I  am  sure  that  the  Council,  which  are  only  the  clergy,  would  not  will- 
ingly give  such  advertisement  to  the  King,  for  due  execution  upon  thieves  and 
robbers ;  for  then  ought  he  first  of  all  to  begin  with  tketn,  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
Realm,  whose  abominable  abused  fashion,  so  far  out  of  frame,  a  Christian  heart 
abhorreth  to  behold.  They  show  themselves,  in  all  points,  to  be  the  Pope's 
pestilent  creatures,  very  limbs  of  the  Devil,  whose  popish  power  violently  to 
maintain,  their  lying  friars  cease  not  in  their  sermons,  we  being  present,  blas- 
phemously to  blatter  against  the  verity,  with  slanderous  reproach  of  us,  which 
have  justly  renounced  his  wrong  usurped  papacy.  Wherefore,  in  confutation 
of  their  detestable  lies,  if  I  may  obtain  the  King's  license  (otherwise  shall  I  not 
be  suffered)  to  preach,  I  will  not  spare  for  no  bodily  peril,  boldly  to  publish  the 
truth  of  Grod*s  Word  among  them.  Whereat  though  the  clergy  shall  repine,  yet 
many  of  the  lay  people  uill  yladly  give  hearing*^  19 


17  Got.  state  Papers,  vol.  t.,  p.  61.— "  20th  day  of  May.  the  23d  year  of  our  regime." 

18  Barlow  had  come  down  as  Prior  of  Bisham,  on  the  Tharoes,  opposite  Groat  Marlow.  The 
manor-house,  partly  formed  out  of  the  priory,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  for  some  time  resided, 
is  still  in  existence. 

IP  Holograph.    Calig..  b.  iii.,  fol.  194.    Got.  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  3;. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  March  1536,  at  least  in  Bar- 
low's estimation,  and  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  "  the  lay 
people"^  may  be  received  as  evidence  that  they  already  knew 
much  more  than  such  clergy  had  either  told  them,  or  knew 
themselves. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  only  two  months  more,  a  more  im- 
portant fact,  because  referring  to  the  manifest  progress  of  Di- 
vine truth,  comes  out,  nor  is  the  name  of  Luther  or  Luther- 
anism  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  In  May  15S6,  the 
receding  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  vtUgar  tongue  was  publicly 
prohibited.  Lord  Howard  and  Barlow,  in  their  joint  letter  of 
the  13th,  give  this  information — 

<<  Though  we  have  not  brought  to  such  final  pass  the  contents  of  our  instruc- 
tions, according  as  we  had  confidence,  to  the  King's  Highness'  pleasure,  yet  there 
wanted  in  us  no  diligent  endeavour,  which  nevertheless  is  not  so  in  vain,  but 
that  we  have  necessarily  tried  out  the  Scotish  dissembling  mutability  ;  which 
known  and  mistrusted,  can  do  little  displeasure,  whereas  their  feigned  untrusty 
amity  intendeth  us  no  farther  pleasure  but  their  own  profit :  except  hereafter 
God  give  them  a  more  fiuthfiil  heart,  grounded  on  knowledge  of  his  Word, 
nkich^  to  be  read  in  their  tvlgar  tongue^  is  lately  prohibited,  by  open  prodama- 

Now,  in  our  English  history  we  have  already  always  found, 
that  every  such  measure  as  this,  within  the  country,  was  only 
indicative  of  still  greater  pressure  from  without,  and  so  it  must 
have  been  in  Scotland.  Thus,  then,  before  Tyndale  expired^ 
so  powerful  had  his  exertions  proved,  that  his  translation  had 
been  publicly  denounced  by  the  authorities  in  the  north,  as 
well  as  in  the  south ;  while  all  the  time  it  was  making  its  way, 
in  unknown  directions,  and  in  both  countries. 

But  why,  it  may  now,  with  all  propriety  be  inquired,  should 
William  Barlow,  perhaps  inflated  by  his  elevation,  assume  so 
high  a  tone,  at  this  early  day  ?  Was  he  not  himself  a  prior 
still,  and  why  then,  thus  hastily,  be  so  severe  on  the  clergy  ? 
Was  it  to  please  Crumwell  and  the  King  ?  Why  then  use 
language  actually  at  the  expense  of  both^  as  well  as  of  all  the 
English  Bishops^  of  whom  Barlow  was  now  one  ?  Did  the 
whole  of  this  talk,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  Scriptures^  cslttj 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  farce  on  both  sides  ?  So  it 
should  seem  ;  for  why  molest  James  V.  about  the  Scriptures 
at  present  ?    In  April  and  May  1536,  what  had  Henry  VIII.  ? 


w  Gov.  State  Papers,  rol.  v.,  p.  4a 
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What  had  Crumwell,  though  Vicar-General  f  What  had  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  there  yet  done^  in  reference  to  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  the  vulgar  tongue  !  Had  they  yet  found  a  trans- 
lation and  agreed  respecting  it,  and  made  open  proclamation 
that  all  might  read,  believe,  and  live !  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  Henry  and  his  authorities  had  been  fighting 
against  it  exactly  ten  years !  And  what  was  the  English 
government  doing  at  the  moment  ?  Were  its  members  not  in 
the  guilty  act  of  leaving  the  translator  to  perish,  without  one 
solitary  or  solemn  remonstrance  from  either  the  King  or  Crum- 
well, to  whom  earnest  application  had  been  made,  and  by  no 
common  man  ?  Nay  more,  at  the  moment  when  Howard,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Barlow  were  thus  writing 
their  joint  letter,  in  what  a  shameful  and  bloody  tragedy, 
in  reference  to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  King  and  Crumwell,  and  all 
around  them  were  engrossed,  we  need  not  repeat. 

Barlow  remained  behind  Howard  for  ten  days  longer,  when 
he  signified  that  it  would  be  "  no  more  displeasant  for  him 
to  depart,  than  it  was  for  Lot  to  pass  out  of  Sodom  !  '^  But 
he  was  not  aware  of  Latimer  being  in  the  very  act  of  preparing 
his  Latin  sermon  for  the  prelates  then  occupying  the  English 
bench  ;  and  in  which  they  were  to  have  small  credit  over  the 
bishops  whom  Barlow  had  left  behind  him.  He  could  nai  be 
aware  that  Fox  of  Hereford  was  about  to  tell  his  brethren  that 
they  were  "  in  danger  of  being  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  com- 
mon people,  (who  knew  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  they  did,) 
as  having  not  one  spark  of  learning  or  godliness  within  them."" 
Above  all,  he  had  not  anticipated  that  a  native  of  that  same 
Edinburgh  was  on  the  point  of  adjusting  the  balance  more 
correctly  between  the  English  and  the  Scotish  bench,  when  he 
put  Stokesly  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  rage ;  though  simply, 
yet  boldly,  pleading  for  no  more  than  the  authority  and  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  ;  when  Cranmer  himself  was  afraid  to  let 
him  go  on,  and  fight  the  battle  out ;  or  in  other  words,  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  discover  as  much  timidity  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  done,  and  before  the  same  man  ! 
These  equal  reminiscences  are  imperatively  due  to  the  present 
history.  They  show  how  hostile  the  men,  called  ecclesiastical, 
in  either  country  were,  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  highest 
favour  which  Heaven  had  ever  bestowed  on  them  both.  It  was 
rertainlv  too  soon  for  any  such  men  to  throw  a  snow- ball  at 
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their  next  neighbours,  while''  the  lay  people''''  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England,  were  alike  so  far  a-head  of  them.  Barlow, 
however,  had  now  set  out  on  his  hunt  s,her  preferment^  and  a 
more  dangerous  course  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  pursue. 
Whether  it  was  in  reward  of  his  services,  or  in  preparation  for 
the  noted  Convocation  about  to  be  held  in  June ;  even  before  he 
left  Scotland,  he  was  translated  to  St.  David's,  in  which  cha- 
racter he  sat,  and  heard  all  that  we  have  hinted,  as  in  prepa- 
ration for  him.**  What  must  Barlow  have  thought  or  felt, 
when  he  saw  a  native  of  Edinburgh  so  encounter  his  brethren, 
and  try  their  temper  ?  But,  at  all  events,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  information  he  has  given  us,  respecting  those  lay 
people  in  the  north,  for  whom  Ales  had  already  so  powerfully 
pled. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  ecclesiastical  adrisers,  James  was  now  bent 
on  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  France.  A  regency  was  appointed,  of 
which  James  Beaton  was  the  head  ;  and  taking  his  nephew,  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  with  certain  noblemen  in  his  train,  he  left  the  kingdom  in 
September,  and  after  an  absence  of  fully  eight  months,  returned  with  a 
queen  for  his  royal  master,  an  accomplished  princess,  Madeleine,  the 
only  daughter  of  Francis  I. 

During  the  absence  of  his  nephew  from  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.,  ever 
intriguing,  had  sent  down  Ralph  Sadler  to  his  sister,  the  Queen-Mother, 
as  early  as  February  ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  with  instructions 
to  King  James  himself  at  Amiens  in  March,  professedly  in  reference  to 
his  mother,  Henry^s  sister.  The  visit,  in  both  instances,  no  doubt,  had 
a  double  object  in  view ;  and  hence  the  Scotish  King  was  scarcely  landed, 
with  his  bride,  on  the  1 9th  of  May  1537,  than  Sadler  was  down  once 
more,  charged  with  long  and  particular  instructions.  Henry,  \mder- 
standlng  that  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning"  were  very  much  alike 
every  where,  and  judging  also  by  those  who  stood  round  his  own  person 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  again  must  this  ambassador  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
James,  his  uncle's  sayings  in  reference  to  the  clergy. 

They  were  <<  commonly  held  by  the  affection  they  have  to  their  maintenance, 
and  to  their  authority  in  pomp  and  pride.*'  If  Sadler  actually  went  as  far 
as  his  Master  instructed  him,  he  was  to  say  that  James  was  <<  not  to  think 
of  himself,  as  perchance  some  of  his  clergy  would  have  him  to  be,  a«  bruU  as  a 
ftock,  or  to  mistrust,  that  his  wits,  which  he  had  received  of  God,  be  not  able 
to  perceive  Christ's  word,  which  his  grace  has  left  us,  common  to  be  understood 
by  all  Christian  men."    Henry  farther  advised  his  nephew  to  try  these  clergy 


«»  See  the  acconnt  of  the  Conrocation,  to  which  he  was  ao  soon  summoned,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4«8, 
494-510. 
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"  by  their  works  and  deeds" — for  "  that  would  induce  him  to  lean  to  the  pure 
word  of  God,  and  to  pass  light  upon  dreams  of  men  abused  by  superstition,  to 
blind  princes,  and  other  persons  of  much  simplicity."  Sadler  was  then  to  pray 
Henry's  good  nephew  *«  not  to  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of  his  uncle,  from  false 
and  lying  reports,  only  because  his  Highness,  sticking  to  the  word  of  God,  had 
abolished  certain  Roman  abuses  and  superstitions  in  his  realm  ;"  with  many 
other  such  words.22 

The  entire  document  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  deep  hypocrisy  of 
Henry's  character ;  but  if  this  was  a  specimen  of  his  policy,  not  to  say 
the  refinement  of  his  language,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  much  effect  on 
such  a  Prince  as  James,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  recently  married  to 
the  only  daughter  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  immediately  after  he  had 
been  accustomed,  for  so  many  months,  to  a  very  different  style  of  ad- 
dress. Henry's  nephew  was  not  now  to  be  rated  like  a  school-boj,  and 
Sadler,  of  course,  had  to  return  as  he  came.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  he  had  brought  a  present  of  ^200,  by  way  of  fee,  to  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  acknowledges  receipt,  to  her  brother, 
in  June,  when  she  trusts  that  the  King,  her  son,  is  sending  to  him  David 
Beaton.  She  prays  him  to  talk  kindly  with  the  Abbot,  as  he  was  a 
great  man  with  his  master.^ 

The  young  Queen,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  having  in- 
deed been  ill  of  consumption  before  her  marriage.  Upon  landing  at 
Leith,  she  had  "  knelt  upon  the  beach,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  and  taking  up 
some  portion  of  the  sand,  kissed  it  with  deep  emotion,  whilst  she  implored 
a  blessing  upon  her  new  country,  and  her  beloved  husband.**  It  says 
much  for  her  character  that  in  so  short  a  period  she  had  so  endeared 
herself  to  all  classes  ;  as  within  fifty  days  after  her  arrival  she  expired. 
The  deep  regret  of  many  was  shewn  by  their  putting  on  mourning,  a 
custom,  till  then,  altogether  unknown  in  Scotland.  James,  however, 
recovering  from  this  shock,  retained  his  purpose  of  sending  Beaton  to 
England.  In  the  month  of  August  we  find  him  as  fisur  as  Stamford, 
there  soliciting  an  audience,  through  Orumwell,  with  the  King,  then  at 
Dunstable.^  He  had  gone,  no  doubt,  as  an  espialy  rather  than  an 
ambassador,  in  return  for  the  visit  of  Sadler  in  James's  absence.  But 
there  could  be  no  cordiality  between  the  countries  at  this  moment.  On 
the  contrary,  the  life  of  James  had  been  twice  threatened  by  secret  con- 
spiracy, through  the  intrigues  of  the  Douglas  family,  who  were  living 
imder  Henry's  protection.  The  clergy  will  continue  to  advise  or  pro- 
mote alliance  with  France. 


«»  Got.  St.  Papers,  vol.  t.,  pp.  81,  82,  note.  «»  Idem,  p.  90.  "  Idem,  p.  99. 
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SECTION     V. 

PROM  1538  TO  1542 — state  op  the  country — beaton  a  cardinal  and 

PERSECUTION   REVIVED THE   MARTYRDOMS    OP    1 538 DEAN  PORRET — 

THE  CAUSE  OP  ALL  THE  TUMULT  IN  OPPOSITION  TRACED  TO  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NATIVE  TONGUE ANOTHER  MARTYRDOM — MEN  ESCAP- 
ING  THE  CRUEL  PROGRESS  OP  CARDINAL  BEATON — DEATH   OP  THE  KING 

JAMES  V. — GLOOMY  STATE  OP  THE  COUNTRY  AS  TO  ITS  GOVERNMENT  AT 
THIS  MOMENT. 

THROUGHOUT  these  five  years  ensuing,  or  from  1538  to 
J  542  inclusive,  just  as  though  it  had  been  intended  by 
divine  providence  to  be  the  more  observed  by  the 
people  as  such,  and  at  all  events,  by  posterity,  the  only  cause 
that  looked  upward,  was  that  which  was  most  hated ;  the  only 
progress  towards  improvement,  in  any  department,  was  in 
that  of  Divine  truth.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  King  is 
to  die,  and  even  now,  whether  in  relation  to  himself  or  the 
country  at  large,  every  movement  was  from  bad  to  worse. 
All  things  went  the  downward  road. 

In  justice,  however,  to  James  Y.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  called  to  contend  with  more  than  Henry  YIII.  ever  had  to  encoun- 
ter. The  English  Barons  had  been  brought  low  by  Henry  VII.,  before 
his  son  came  to  the  throne;  but  in  Scotland,  although  in  1513  the 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  had  died  away,  another  race  had  sprung  up 
since  then.  The  clergy,  too,  had  a  David  Beaton  among  them,  as  licen- 
tious and  ambitious  as  Wolsey  himself,  and  far  more  imrelenting  in  his 
dispositions  than  the  English  cardinal  ever  was.  Besides,  James,  yoimger 
than  the  English  King  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  been  watched 
and  swayed  by  interested  parties  from  childhood ;  so  that  having  to  cope 
with  the  Barons  as  well  as  the  Clergy,  it  discovered  no  small  force  of 
character^  that  he  proved  so  much  of  a  sovereign  as  he  did.  In  early 
life,  amiable  in  his  dispositions,  he  had  evidently  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  afterwards,  in  being  dragged  into  such 
cruelties  by  these  ecclesiastics,  it  only  shews  to  what  fearful  extent  a 
man  may  go,  whether  from  profligacy  or  mistaken  political  motives.  In 
short,  among  all  these  pubUc  men,  the  King  is  the  solitary  individual 
who  draws  on  our  pity.  At  one  moment,  indeed,  he  will  be  seen  to  sink 
himself  to  the  lowest  depth,  by  compliance  with  his  bishops,  in  the 
boming  of  his  subjects  for  their  attachment  to  divine  truth  ;  but  before 
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a  year  goes  rounds  we  shall  not  only  see  him  sit  for  hours,  and  hear  the 
ecclesiastical  order  lashed  with  the  severest  satire  for  their  vices ;  but 
he  will  turn  round  afterwards,  and  acquiescing  in  the  justice  of  the  ex- 
hibition, rate  the  whole  ord^  severely  to  their  faces,  'as  the  root  of  all 
evil.  Both  Henry  and  James  vainly  imagined  that  they  themselves 
might  live  as  they  listed,  though  neither  of  them  were  blind  to  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  the  priests  and  their  superiors. 

But  to  proceed,  David  Beaton  having  gone  to  France  once  more,  and  to 
negociate  for  another  Queen,  returned  in  May  1538,  (only  ten  months 
after  the  death  of  Madeleine)  with  a  woman  of  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter— Maet  of  Guise — an  alliance  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  clergy, 
though  ere  long  to  prove  most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry.  Beaton,  like  Wolsey  in  past  years,  looking  out  for  his  own 
advancement  by  the  way,  had  contrived  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Mirepoix 
in  Languedoc,  with  not  less  than  ten  thousand  livres  of  annual  revenue ; 
and  though  not  yet  a  bishop  in  his  own  country,  his  French  appoint- 
ment will  strengthen  the  ladder  to  higher  promotion.  Sharpened,  no 
doubt,  by  his  visit  to  England  last  year,  and  having  now  furnished  so 
trusty  a  checkmate  for  his  Sovereign,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  proceed- 
ing against  all  the  insinuations  of  his  uncle,  by  strengthening  his  own 
personal  authority  through  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  indeed,  as  yet, 
nothing  more  than  an  Abbot  in  Scotland ;  but  with  his  French  see  in 
addition,  Beaton  had  applied  to  the  Pontiff  for  one  of  his  highest  honours. 
Of  course  this  was  represented  as  by  no  means  on  his  own  account,  but 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  kirk,  and  to  meet  the  signs  of  the  times. 
This,  however,  was  no  usual  demand,  no  common  step  in  advance,  yet 
through  the  vigilance  of  his  agent  in  Italy,  the  able  and  aspiring  Abbot 
succeeded,  and  was  actually  raised,  by  Paul  III.,  to  the  powers  of  a 
Cardinal,  on  the  20th  of  December  1638. 

Throughout  the  year  1538,  the  new  learning  having  made 
very  manifest  progress,  the  disposition  to  persecute  was  about 
to  be  fully  gratified.  The  secret  of  Beaton'^s  zeal  for  power 
could  not  long  remain  hid,  and  since  James  was  both  so  mar- 
ried, and  too  far  gone  to  profit  by  any  warning ;  his  character 
as  a  man  must  *'  smart  for  it,"**  as  Henry,  his  uncle,  had  pre- 
dicted. Nothing  improved  by  his  former  visit  to  France, 
gay,  licentious  and  thoughtless,  James  was  as  much  in  want 
of  money  as  his  uncle  always  was,  and  money  he  must  have. 
In  younger  life  he  had  shrunk  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  but 
now,  in  order  to  beguile  him  from  an  eye  to  clerical  wealth  and 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  monasteries,  the  property 
of  all  who  should  either  die  for  their  opinions,  or  abjure^  was 
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held  out  as  the  base  incitement  to  the  enslaved  and  infatuated 
monarch.  If,  therefore,  among  the  subjects  of  James  there 
were  those  who  would  "  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  knowing  that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  en- 
during substance,^  and  if  their  attachment  to  the  word  of 
God  as  such,  should  thus  become  apparent,  a  better  evidence 
of  progress  made  could  not  be  wished.  At  the  same  time,  the 
course  about  to  be  pursued  by  the  enemy,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
on  another  account.  It  was  the  choice  plan  of  Stephen  Gar- 
diner in  England  to  hunt  after  such  as  he  styled  ^'  the  head 
deer ;  '*''  and  as  the  persecutor  in  Scotland  is  about  to  not  merely 
gratify  his  own  malice,  but  supply  the  Eing''s  necessities ;  the 
poor  believer,  who  had  nothing  to  forfeit  or  leave  behind  him, 
not  being  a  subject  suitable  to  the  miserable  end  in  view,  must 
have  been,  most  providentially,  passed  over.  The  poor^  often 
the  richest  in  faith,  were  below  notice,  merely  because  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Before  however  noticing  any  instances  of  persecution,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  "  the  New  Testament  in  the  tulgar 
tongue^^  had  been  pointed  out  since  May  1536  by  public  pro- 
clamation. There  may  have  been  some  other  English  books 
suspected  of  heresy  already  in  Scotland,  but  even  still,  no 
other  book  is  expressly  named.  The  presumption  therefore  is, 
that  in  all  these  proceedings,  the  Scriptures  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  were  now  aimed  at,  and  all  opinions  grounded  on  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

It  was  in  the  very  month  in  which  Beaton  was  made  a  Car- 
dinal at  Rome,  that  the  persecution  in  Scotland  had  already 
revived.  No  one  had  suffered  death  since  August  1634 ;  but 
after  four  years  had  elapsed,  an  early,  if  not  the  first  arrest- 
ment, afforded  rather  a  curious  illustration  of  blind  fury. 

Martin  Balkesky,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
finement in  the  Castle,  as  early  as  December  1538,  for  <'  breaking  our 
SoTereign  Lord's  proclamation  against  using  and  having  such  books  as 
are  prohibited  by  Parliament."  He  first  complamed  therefore  to  the 
King,  who  referred  him  to  Beaton,  only  a  few  days  before  he  was  made 
a  Cardinal,  or  about  a  month  before  he  could  hear  of  the  appointment. 
Beaton  still  only  an  Abbot,  but  coadjutor  of  St.  Andrews,  referred  the 
burgess  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  Balkesky  then  supplicated 
them,  and  they  promised  enlargement  on  condition  of  his  finding  caution 
to  the  Justice-Clerk,  Thomas  Scott  of  Pitgomo.     The  caution  he  de- 
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manded  was  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
the  yeiy  day  before  a  dreadful  martyrdom,  which  Balkesky  may  hare  wit- 
nessed from  the  Castle,  the  caution  was  found  and  offered  ;  but  now  not 
satisfied,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  Archibald 
Williamson,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Robert  Hopringill,  burgess  of 
Peebles,  had  to  become  sureties  for  two  thousand  pounds  more,  that  the 
prisoner  should  "  abide  the  King's  Grace's  pleasure  and  will  ;*'  no  slender 
proof  that  they  had  already  got  one  substantial  citizen  by  the  hand. 
Only  five  days  elapsed,  however,  when  they  were  obliged  to  let  him  go, 
"  remitting  to  him  the  escheat  of  o^  his  goods,  &c.  for  having  and  using 
certain  English  heretical  books."  A  letter  of  remission  was  granted  to 
him  on  the  12th  of  March ;  his  professed  defence  being,  that  he  had 
merely  ''  refused  to  deliver  up  his  Matinrbook  to  the  official  of  Lothian 
at  his  first  command.*' 

But  if  this  proved  a  blank,  they  had  caught  a  richer  prize  in  the  per- 
son of  Walter  Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltrie.  He  was  fined  in  his  whole 
estates,  or  possessions  moveable  and  inmioveable,  ''  by  reason  that  the 
said  Walter  was  abjured  of  heresy." 

Beaton,  however,  once  a  Cardinal,  there  was  no  farther  occasion  for 
troubling  either  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  those  of  the  Justi- 
ciary. Wherever  his  cross  was  borne  before  him,  there  he  reigned  as 
lord  paramount  over  the  conscience,  and  other  gentlemen  will  not  now 
so  easily  escape.  By  the  10th  of  January  1539,  we  find  Robert  Forres- 
ter, brother  to  the  Laird  of  Amgibbon,  William  Forrester,  son  of  John, 
burgess  of  Stirling,  Walter  Cousland,  David  Graham,  and  James  Watson, 
all  of  Stirling,  were  seized  for  books,  suspected  to  be  heretical ;  "  for 
breaking  his  Highness'  proclamation,  in  having  and  using  such  books  as 
are  suspected  of  heresy,  and  are  prohibited  hy  the  Eibk."  Observe  the 
altered  phraseology,  or  how  soon  and  slyly  they  were  interposing  their 
own  authority.  The  caution  at  once  exacted  from  these  parties  amounted 
to  no  less  than  3100  marks,  so  that  the  entire  property  must  have  been 
considerable.  The  first  gentleman,  we  shall  find  die  at  the  stake ;  the 
second  and  third,  as  well  as  another,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Cant,  were  all  entirely  forfeited  in  March.  Similar  forfeitures  extended 
to  Perth,  as  well  as  to  Stirling,  where  John  Stewart,  son  to  Henry, 
Lord  Methven,  was  among  the  nimiber;  and  so  &r  as  the  seizure  of 
property  was  concerned,  the  persecution  lay  very  heavy  upon  Dundee.^ 

Two  parties  had  now  fully  engrossed  the  mind  of  Beaton, 
namely,  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  The  former  was  to  be  de- 
fended by  fire,  the  latter  to  be  cajoled  by  fines ;  and  this 
month  of  March  served  to  unfold  his  character,  as  equally 

ss  Ske  the  Criminal  Trials. 
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busy  in  both  departments.  The  most  fearful  week  was  the 
first  in  this  month,  and  Saturday  the  1st  its  most  shocking 
day.  The  country  hitherto  had  witnessed  no  scene  so  out- 
rageous. The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  sentence  to  death 
being  all  overtaken  before  the  sun  went  down,  it  must  have 
been  intended  to  strike  with  terror,  not  Edinburgh  alone,  but 
every  other  place.  Not  fewer  than  five  different  men  ap- 
peared ;  John  Keillor  and  John  Beveridge,  two  Benedictine 
monks  or  Blackfriars,  not  improbably  from  the  same  monas- 
tery in  Edinburgh  where  Prior  Buckingham  had  lodged  till 
1535,  when  he  set  off  to  the  persecution  of  Tyndale ;  Sir  Dun- 
can Simpson,  so  called  as  being  a  priest,  from  Stirling ;  Mr. 
Robert  Forrester,  notary,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  place ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  a  Dean  of  the  Kirk,  Thomas  Forret, 
canon  regular  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Colm's  Inch,  and 
Vicar  of  Dollar.  Having  been  summoned  before  Beaton,  and 
Ghisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  men  equally  notorious  for 
licentious  habits,  and  bigoted  attachment  to  their  system,  no 
mercy  was  in  store  for  any  of  the  five,  while  the  last  was 
treated  with  characteristic  reproach  and  barbarity.  The  trial, 
soon  over,  the  fire  was  prepared  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle, 
visible  at  once  far  and  near,  to  two  counties,  Mid-Lothian 
and  Fife. 

The  King,  too,  must  proceed  one  step  farther  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  In  1534  he  had  presided  in  a  red  dress  at  the 
trial  of  Straiten,  but  his  authority  on  the  bench  was  now  not 
consulted.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  superseded  by  that  of  this 
Cardinal,  but  still  his  Majesty  must  sanction  all.  He  must 
follow  the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law  Francis  I.,  in  1535, 
and  himself  be  present  to  see  the  red  flames  on  the  Castlehill, 
when  five  of  his  best  subjects  were  consumed  to  ashes  before 
his  eyes,  on  the  1st  of  March  1539.* 

Dean  Fobret,  who,  with  his  four  companions,  died  so  nobly  this  day, 
was  a  son  of  the  Master  Stabler  to  the  King^s  father,  James  lY.  He 
had  perfected  his  education  at  Cologne,  from  whence,  however,  he  had 


n  *'  1  Mareh  1538-30.  Accuaatio  hcreticomm  et  eornm  eotHbvstiOt  apad  Edinbaig  Rt^ 
prewnte."  Household  Bock  qfKing  Jama  V.  The  King  left  the  city,  next  day,  for  Lithgow, 
perhaps  to  etcape  odium ;  but  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  a&ir.  thiU  on  the  day 
itaeir,  the  Searcher  was  gone  after  the  property  1  March  1,  Item.  "  DeliTered  to  Archibald 
Heriot,  Messenger,  to  pass  and  search  their  goods,  who  were  abjured  and  declared  heretics  in 
Edinborgh  and  Stirling,"  16  Hh.  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts.  Independently  of  the  cruelty  and 
deep  depravity  of  persecution,  it  in  generally  accompanied  by  a  meanness  most  detestable. 
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returned  as  blind  as  he  went,  with  respect  to  the  Word  of  €k>d.  But 
after  his  return,  a  dispute  arising  between  the  Abbot  of  St.  Colm^s  Inch 
and  these  Canons,  they  had  obtained  the  book  of  foundation,  to  examine 
into  their  rights.  To  induce  them  to  part  with  this  book,  the  Abbot 
offered  them  a  Tolume  of  Augustine's  works ;  and  this  it  was  which  led 
Forret  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  himself.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans 
engrossed  his  attention,  and  he  became  useful  to  a  number  of  the  canons. 
From  six  in  the  morning  till  noon  he  was  engaged  in  study,  and  t;om- 
mitting  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day  to  memory,  he  made  his 
servant  hear  him  repeat  the  whole  before  night.  Once  appointed  Vicar 
of  Dollar,  he  preached  every  Sunday  to  the  people,  a  practice  then  un- 
known to  any  other  Dean,  Dignitary,  or  Bishop,  in  all  Scotland  !  This 
practice,  joined  to  his  determined  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  his  declining  to  accept  of  the  usual  clerical  exactions,  had  rendered 
him  so  obnoxious,  that  he  had  been  frequently  called  before  the  Primate, 
Beaton's  uncle,  and  Chisholm  from  Dunblane,  at  St.  Andrews.  But 
whether  warned  or  threatened,  by  the  Abbot  of  his  Monastery,  by  Bishop 
or  Archbishop,  he  had  persevered,  till  at  last,  having  fought  a  good  fight, 
he  had  finished  his  course. 

In  a  histoiy  such  as  this,  however,  the  place,  the  very  conspicuous 
place,  which  was  this  day  given  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  translated  by  Tyndale,  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  official  accuser  in  court  on  this  occasion  was  a  servile  creature  of 
Beaton's,  Mr.  John  Lauder,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place : — 

Accitaer.  "  False  heretic  !  Thou  sayest  it  is  not  lawful  to  Kirkmen  to 
take  their  teinds  (tythes)  and  offerings  and  corps-presents,  though  we  have 
been  in  use  of  them,  constitute  by  the  Kirk  and  King,  and  also  our  holy 
father,  the  Pope,  hath  confirmed  the  same  ?"  Dean  Forret,  "  Brother,  I 
said  not  so ;  but  I  said  it  was  not  lawfiil  to  Kirkmen  to  spend  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Kirk  as  they  do,  as  on  riotous  feasting  and  on  fiiir  women, 
and  at  playing  at  cards  and  dice ;  and  neither  the  Kirk  well  maintained 
nor  the  people  instructed  in  Qod's  word,  nor  the  Sacraments  duly  ad- 
ministered to  them  as  Christ  commanded.'*  Ace.  ^  Dare  thou  deny 
that  which  is  openly  known  in  the  country  ?  That  thou  gave  Offatn  to 
thy  parishioners  the  cow  and  the  upmost  cloths,  saying  you  had  '  no  right* 
to  them  ]"  Dean.  '^  I  gave  them  again,  to  them  that  had  more  mister 
(need)  than  I."^  Aec.  "  Thou  false  heretic !  Thou  learned  all  thy 
parishioners  to  say  the  Paternoster,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  English,  which  is  contrary  to  our  acts,  that  they  should  know 
what  they  say^"*  ''  Dean,  ^  Brother,  my  people  are  so  rude  and  ignorant 
they  understand  no  Latin,  so  that  my  conscience  moved  me  to  pity  their 
ignorance,  which  provoked  me  to  learn  them  the  words  of  their  salvation 


r,  See  Note  IB,  \u  4a». 
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in  English,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  the  hiw  of  God, 
whereby  they  might  obeerve  the  same.  I  teached  the  belief,  whereby 
they  might  know  their  futh  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  and  of 
his  death  and  resurrection.  MoreoTer,  I  teached  them  and  learned  them 
the  Lord's  own  prayer,  in  the  mother  tongue,  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
know  to  whom  they  should  pray,  and  in  whose  name  they  should  pray,  and 
what  they  should  ask  and  desire  in  prayer ;  which  Ibelieye  to  be  the  pattern 
of  all  prayer.*'  Ace.  ''  Why  did  you  that  ?  By  our  acts  and  ordinances 
of  our  holy  father,  the  Pope  ?**  Dean,  "  I  follow  the  acts  of  our  Master 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  saith  in  his 
doctrine  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  rather  speak  Jhe  words  to  the 
understanding  and  edifying  of  his  people,  than  ten  thousand  in  a  strange 
tongue,  which  they  understand  not."  Ace.  "  Where  finds  thou  that  I" 
Dean.  ^  In  my  book  here,  in  my  sleeve.** 

Upon  which,  the  Accuser  starting,  with  a  boimd,  to  the  Vicar,  puUed 
the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  people,  said  with  a 
loud  voice — ^  Behold,  Sire,  he  has  the  book  of  heresy  in  his  sleeve,  that 
makes  all  thb  din  and  plat  hi  oub  Kirk  I**  ^  Brother,'*  said  the 
Bean,  *'  €k>d  forgive  you !  Ye  could  say  better,  if  ye  pleased,  nor  to 
call  the  book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  book  of  heresy  I  I 
assure  you,  dear  brother,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  but  the  life, 
the  latter  will  and  testament  of  our  Master  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
penned  by  the  four  Evangelists  for  our  wholesome  instruction  and  com- 
fort**— ^The  Accuser  interrupting  him — "  Knows  thou  not,  heretic,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  acts  and  ejcpress  commands,  to  have  a  New  Testament 
or  Bible  in  English,  which  is  enough  to  bum  thee  for?"  Then  the 
council  of  the  clergy  gave  sentence  on  him  to  be  burnt,  for  the  having 
and  using  of  the  same  book — the  Nefw  Testament  in  English.  For  these, 
and  the  like  sentences,  was  he  taken  up  to  the  Castlehill  in  Edinburgh, 
and  most  unmercifully  burnt.**  The  bodies  of  these  five  men  appear  to 
have  been  strangled,  before  they  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

No  attestation  could  be  more  distinct  than  that  which  was 
here  given  by  those  unprincipled  and  wicked  men.  No  other 
book  is  once  named.  All  the  healthful  and  life  giving  com- 
motion is  ascribed  to  one  source,  and  that  the  book  of  GK)d. 
This  alone,  it  is  confessed  and  deplored,  was  that  which  gave 
such  great  annoyance,  and,  in  their  style,  occasioned  ali  the 
din  and  play  throughout  the  country! 

Not  satisfied  with  this  horrible  scene,  Beaton  must  look 
westward,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved  there  should 
be  another  martyrdom  by  way  of  terror.  Here,  however, 
he  was  to  meet  with  some  temporary  obstruction  from  Gavin 
Dunbar,  who  was  not  only  an  Archbishop,  (of  Glasgow)  but 
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at  the  same  time  possessing  the  highest  dml  authority,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  fact  was  that  Beaton,  though  nomi- 
nally a  Cardinal,  had  not  even  yet  received  the  "  instrument 
of  possession"'  to  his  title,  nor  did  he  do  so  till  October ;  but 
though  he  had  been  in  full  power,  Glasgow  as  well  as  Boss 
would  have  demurred  to  his  authority,  and  objected  to  his 
cross  being  borne  there.  He  will  provide  for  all  this  present- 
ly, but  now,  being  still  only  an  Abbot  in  Scotland,  if  resolved 
to  push  his  way  over  the  head  of  Dunbar,  it  will  only  display 
the  arrogance  and  fury  of  this  man'^s  ambition. 

Two  individualB  having  been  apprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow ; 
Jerome  Ruseel,  a  Franciscan  or  Greyfriar,  and  a  young  man,  Ninian  Ken- 
nedy, only  eighteen,  of  good  education,  and  possessing  ''  an  excellent  in- 
gyne  (genius)  for  Scotish  poetry  ;*'  they  were  immediately  brought  to  trial. 
This  myrmidon  of  Beaton^s,  John  Lauder,  and  two  other  willing  agents, 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliphant,  as  notary,  and  one  Friar  Mertman,  were  sent  off 
to  Glasgow  in  commission,  to  assist,  or  rather  secure  success.  The  Arch- 
bishop, not  so  bloodily  inclined,  hesitated.  <<  I  think  it  better  to  spare 
these  men,"  said  he,  '^  than  to  put  them  to  death.'*  ^'  What  will  ye  do, 
my  Lord  ?"  said  the  commission  from  Edinburgh.  "  Will  ye  condemn 
all  that  my  Lord  Cardmal,  other  Bishops,  and  we  have  done  ?  If  so,  ye 
do  shew  yourself  enemy  to  the  Church  and  us,  and  so  we  will  report  you, 
be  assured  !"  Dunbar  became  afraid,  having  no  relish  for  coming  into 
collision  with  this  new-made  Cardinal.  The  King  had  conceded  his 
own  authority,  and  his  Lord  Chancellor  now  as  meanly  followed !  Ad- 
judging both  the  martyrs  to  death,  they  died  in  triumph.  In  addition 
to  these  tragedies  there  was  a  third,  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  order  to  awe 
that  part  of  the  country,  where,  by  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts,  one 
man,  not  named,  also  suffered  at  the  stake. 

During  a  season  of  confiscation  and  murder  such  as  this,  the  victims 
pillaged  must  have  been  numerous ;  we  could  name  more  than  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  is  manifest,  that  they  were  not  only  men  of  intelli- 
gence, but  of  considerable  substance.  But  among  those  in  imminent 
danger  at  tlus  moment,  there  was  one,  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  his 
age.  We  need  scarcely  name  Oeorge  Buchanan,  His  Somnium  or 
Dream,  his  satire  Palinodia,  as  well  as  his  FrancUcanuSy  all  of  which 
had  been  so  deeply  resented  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing," rendered  him  the  most  desirable  of  all  victims,  and  he  was  actually 
in  close  custody  at  St.  Andrews.  The  Cardinal,  it  is  said,  offered  the 
King  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  blood.  Once  apprised  of  this, 
Buchanan  made  his  escape  from  the  window  of  his  prison,  through  Eng- 
land into  France,  and  before  the  close  of  this  year,  he  had  been  chosen 
Latin  Professor  in  the  College  of  Guienne,  Bourdeaux.    But  besides 
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hiiDy  in  the  course  of  this  month  of  March^  many  others  had  fled.  The 
fires  had  produced  their  desired  consternation.  Thus,  if  we  look  to  Ber- 
wick alone,  as  already  quoted  under  our  English  history,  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  informs  Orumwell — '^  Daily  cometh 
unto  me  some  OerUUmen  and  some  Cle&ks  (priests)  which  do  flee  out  of 
Scotland,  as  they  say  for  reading  of  Scripture  in  English,  saying  that  if 
they  were  taken  they  should  be  put  to  execution.  I  gave  them  gentle 
words,  and  to  some,  money.*'  So  did  this  determined  enemy  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  English  write,  and  act,  at  the  moment,  merely  from  yile 
political  motiyes.  But  the  enemy  himself  has  often,  throughout,  corro- 
borated the  truth  of  this  history. 

Sach,  then,  was  the  result  of  the  influence  and  title,  newly 
imported  from  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  storm  has  again 
cleared  the  moral  atmosphere,  giving  decided  proof  that  a 
great  and  unwonted  power  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland. 
In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  the  veritable  progress  of  all 
the  Scriptural  Christianity  which  has  been  in  the  country  ever 
since ;  and  however  feeble  and  unpretending  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  work,  since  1526,  was  now  of  thirteen  years  standing. 

With  such  a  second  Queen  as  the  Cardinal  bad  procured, 
and  with  this  increase  of  tyrannical  power  to  such  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  James'^s  uncle,  the  King  of  England, 
would  take  alarm.  Through  his  own  rude  violence  of  language, 
however,  to  say  nothing  of  his  licentious  character,  and  the 
undermining  policy  he  had  pursued,  all  influence  over  his 
nephew  was  now  gone ;  but  for  his  aum  sake,  he  must  try  the 
eflfect  of  warning,  through  his  herald  or  ambassador,  once  more. 
Two  or  three  sentences  will  explain  the  general  purport. 

** Forasmuch  as  it  is  most  certainly  come  to  the  intelfigence  of  the  King's 

Majesty,  that  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  should  be  chosen  of  late  and  elected  to  be 
a  Qurdinal  in  this  yoor  realm  ci  Scotland.  Then,  should  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
creep  into  yoor  own  yery  bosom,  know  all  your  secrets^  and,  at  last,  unless  yon 
wiU  be  yoked,  and  serve  their  pleasure  in  all  points,  your  Grace  is  like  to  smart 
for  it.  The  thing  perchance,  in  the  beginning,  shall  seem  to  your  Grace  very 
hononrable  and  pleasant :  but  wisdom  wonld,  to  beware  of  the  tail,  which  is  very 
black  and  bitter.  His  Blajesty's  fttther,  and  grandfather  to  your  Grace,  had  a 
Cardinal,  (Morton,)  whereof  he  was  weary,  and  never  admitted  others  after  his 
decease,  knowing  the  importable  pride  of  them.  In  like  manner  also  his  High- 
ness, by  the  experience  of  one,  ( Wolsey),  hath  utterly  determined  to  avoid  aU 
the  sort :  so  weU  his  Grace  hath  known  and  experienced  their  mischief,  yoke, 
and  thraldom,  that  thereby  is  hud  upon  princes." 

Henry'^s  letter  might  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  on  the 
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running  month,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  might  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble.  James  had  already  '^  smarted**^  in  his 
character,  by  yielding  to  Beaton ;  who  was  by  no  means  to 
be  interrupted  in  his  career  after  higher  authority  still.  In 
the  autumn  of  1 539,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  had  be- 
come Primate,  but  even  this,  and  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal  to 
boot,  would  not  satisfy.  The  western  Archbishop,  the  Lord . 
Chancellor,  still  sitting,  like  Mordecai  in  the  King'^s  gate,  must 
be  fully,  or  without  question,  overruled.  The  primate's  mind, 
by  this  time,  was  soaring  after  all  power,  whether  over  the 
King  or  the  country,  as  he  will  prove  before  long.  Meanwhile, 
he  felt,  at  this  moment,  that  there  was  still  a  technical  flaw 
in  the  authority  for  which  he  panted.  He  must  carry  his 
cross  triumphantly  over  broad  Scotland,  and  no  man  shall 
gainsay  or  plead  exemption.  In  short,  though  both  an  Arch- 
bishop and  a  Cardinal,  he  must  not  only  be  Legate  a  naiut^ 
which,  as  primate,  he  was  already,  but  Legate  a  latere^  or 
plenipotentiary,  and  enjoy  as  much  or  more  power  than  any 
primate  had  done  before  him.  Hence  Oliphant,  his  most  wil- 
ling agent,  who  had  been  to  Glasgow,  was  then  dispatched  to 
Rome,  and  by  the  16th  of  November  1539,  we  have  Beaton 
writing  from  Kelso,  urging  him  on  to ''  diligence  and  to  labour 
at  his  power."" 

**  Attoar,"  says  he^  or,  ^  Besides,  ye  shaU  incontiiieiit  get  us  a  brie^  that  we, 
as  Primate  of  the  reahn,  may  bear  our  cross  before  us,  through  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  both  in  the  dioeeu  and  protinee  of  CRcugow,  and  all  other  placet  what- 
Boever  ejeempt.  And  again,  in  December  from  Edinburgh,  he  adds — ^  Make  the 
best  and  most  honourable  persuasions  ye  can,  or  may,  to  induce  his  Holiness  to 
the  granting  of  the  said  legation."28 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Pontiff  himself  faltered  and  hesitated, 
but,  at  last,  Beaton's  agent  was  successful ;  and  since  he  was 
the  last  individual  in  Scotland  to  be  clothed  in  such  high  and 
shocking  authority,  we  can  now  see  a  propriety  in  the  Pontiff 
being  permitted  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  and  lift  his  head 
as  high  as  he  possibly  could  in  the  person  of  this  man,  a  little 
before  his  authority  in  Scotland  was  to  be  broken  for  ever.® 


as  Sadler'*  Letters,  4lo,  I.  p.  14-17. 

9  There  i«,  howeTer,  some  obscurity  as  to  the  precise  time  of  his  confirmed  elevation.  In  the 
State  papers  this  is  spoken  of  as  not  taking  place  till  IMS.  One  ball  is  dated  3  Kal.  Feb.  1544, 
that  is,  27th  February  IMS.    Got.  St.  papers,  t.  p.  44a 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  precisely  the  same  thing  had 
been  permitted  to  take  place  in  England. 

Whether,  however,  it  was  infatuated  policy,  or  rather  pro- 
fligate extravagance,  in  the  Scotish  King,  there  could  be  no 
excuse  for  the  guilt  of  persecution  ;  though  still  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  James  was  a  true  son  of  the  Kirk.  He  did  not 
care  one  straw  for  their  system,  and  held  the  persons  of  his 
ecclesiastics  in  profound  contempt.  In  the  drollery  and  satyre 
which  was  played  off  against  them,hewould  himself  indulge,  and 
even  listen  to  it  for  hours,  with  the  keenest  pleasure.  An  in- 
stance had  occurred  at  this  very  time,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1540  at  Lithgow,  and  it  is  referred  to  by  a  veritable  wit- 
ness, Thomas  Bellenden  of  AuchnouU,  recently  appointed  Lord 
Justice-Clerk.^  Happening  to  be  at  Coldstream  in  commu- 
nication with  Sir  William  Eure,  the  latter  writes  to  Crumwell 
on  the  26th  of  the  month.^^ 

^  I  had  divers  oommonings  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden,  one  of  the  Council- 
lors for  Scotland,  a  man  of  estimation,  appearing  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  years 
or  aboTe,  and  of  gentle  and  sage  oonyersation,  specially  touching  the  ttay  of  the 
spiritoality  in  Scotland  :  and  gathering  him  to  be  a  man  inclined  to  Uie  sort 
used  in  our  Sovereign's  realm  of  England,  I  did  so  largely  break  with  him  in 
those  behalves,  as  to  move  to  know  of  him,  of  what  mind  the  King  and  Council 
of  Scotland  was  inclined  unto,  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Rome^  and  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  mis-using  of  the  spirituality  in  Scotland.  Whereunto  he  gently 
and  lovingly  answered,  and  showing  himself  well  contented  of  that  communing, 
did  say,  that  the  King  of  Soots  hinud/y  with  all  his  temporal  Council,  was  greatly 
given  to  the  reformation  of  the  misdemeanours  of  Bishops,  religious  persons, 
and  priests,  within  the  realm.  And  so  much,  that  by  the  King's  pleasure,  he 
being  privy  thereto,  they  have  had  an  interlude  played  in  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany last  past,  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Lithgow,  and  the  whole  Council 
spiritual  and  temporal.  The  whole  matter  whereof  concluded  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  the  uau^inen  in  religion^  the  preiumption  of  Bithopt,  the  pollution 
of  the  courts  caUed  ike  eontiitory  Courte  in  Scotland^  and  mituting  of  priesti, 
I  have  obtained  a  note  from  a  Scotsman  of  our  sort,  being  present  at  the  playing 
of  the  said  interlude,  of  the  effect  hereof,  which  I  send  to  your  Lordship  by 
this  bearer.  My  Lord,  the  same  Mr.  BeUenden  showed  me  that,  after  the  said 
interiude  finished,  the  King  of  Scots  did  call  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
being  Chancellor,  and  divers  other  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  reform  their 
fashions  and  manners  of  living  ;  saying  that  unless  they  so  did,  he  would  eend 
fix  of  the  proudest  of  them  to  hie  uncle  of  England,  and  as  those  were  ordered, 
80  he  would  order  all  the  rest  that  would  not  amend.  And  thereto  the  Chancel- 
lor answered  and  said  to  the  King,  that  one  word  of  his  Grace's  mouth  should 
suffice  them  to  be  at  conmmndment !  The  King  hastily  and  angrily  answered, 
**  that  he  would  gladly  bestow  any  words  of  his  mouth,  that  could  amend  them  I" 

Bellenden  went  so  far  indeed  as  to  intimate,  that  James  was  ^  AiUy  minded  to 


w>  26th  December  1MB.  »i  Got.  St.  Papers,  v.,  p.  \m. 
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expel  all  eoolesuuaUes  from  haying  any  authority  by  ofBoe,  in  his  houaehold,  or 
elsewhere." 

But  then  upon  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  this  play,  what 
has  become  of  Beaton !  He  was  not  there,  and  as  long  as  he 
carried  his  cross  so  high,  all  this  was  nothing  more  than  idle 
talk.  James  might  amuse  himself,  but  he  must  live  and  die, 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  King.  This  scene  at  Lithgow,  however, 
was  not  a  solitary  or  unwonted  affair.  Such  plays  and  poems 
and  satires  were  repeatedly  acted,  and  though  Buchanan  had 
to  fly,  there  was  another  man,  who  never  did,  and  whom  the 
Cardinal  never  was  allowed  to  touch.  Here  was  a  second  Mor- 
decai,  far  more  obnoxious  than  Gk^vin  Dunbar  had  been,  who 
was  long  to  survive  all  the  fury  of  this  period,  and  write  his 
^'  Tragedie  of  the  late  Cardinal,''^  after  he  had  gone  to  his  ac- 
count. This  was  no  other  than  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms, 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Fifeshire.  He  had  been 
the  official  keeper  and  companion  of  the  King,  in  the  days  of 
his  infancy ;  and  now,  the  author  not  only  of  the  interlude  re- 
ferred to,  but  of  other  satirical  pieces,  bearing  with  such  force 
and  effect  on  the  superstition  of  the  day,  and  especially  on  the 
ignorance  and  immorality,  or  vices  of  the  kirk,  as  to  render  its 
officers,  both  high  and  low,  most  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
many.  Yet  must  he  never  be  molested,  nor  Beaton  ever  wave 
his  cross  over  his  head.  So  far  from  it,  the  Queen  having  been 
lately  crowned.  Sir  David  had  been  not  the  least  conspicuous 
figure.  We  find  a  sum  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  marks 
had  been  actually  paid  to  him  and  his  wife,  for  their  official 
services  on  that  occasion. 

Mary  of  Guise  was  scarcely  crowned  Queen,  when  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  was  down  once  more  to  visit  the  King.  He  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  James  in  his  Cardinal  and  Le- 
gate ;  at  least  so  the  King  pretended,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  continued  to  rally  Sadler  in  reply.  But  in  May,  clothed 
in  all  his  honours  thick  upon  him,  Beaton,  as  Legate  a  latere^ 
proceeded  in  grand  entrance  to  St.  Andrews,  with  an  unwonted 
array  of  nobility,  and  there  delivered  his  first  oration. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  this  month,  from  his  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrews,  that  the  King  informed  Henry  of  his  having  be- 
come a  father,  by  the  birth  of  James  his  eldest  son  :  but  from 
this  period,  it  may  be  added,  the  gay  but  enslaved  monarch 
was  hastening:  rapidly  to  his  ruin.     One  cause  of  molestation 
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or  perplexity  now  followed  the  other  in  quick  succession.  By 
the  sadden  death  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  predecessor  of  Bellen- 
den,  as  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  the  King  had  been  not  a  little 
disturbed,  but  the  execution  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fin- 
nart,  already  mentioned,  for  high  treason,  appears  to  have 
shaken  his  nervous  system.  Jealousy  of  his  nobility  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  there  were  those  who  were  ever  ready  to 
promote  the  feeling. 

Hence  it  was  that,  soon  after  his  death,  we  find  individuals  arraigned 
before  the  Justiciary  for  "  consulting  with  and  frequently  giving  false 
information  to  the  late  King  for  the  pmrpose  of  deceiving  him  ;  thereby 
occasioning  vehement  suspicions  between  him  and  his  Earls,  Barons,  and 
lieges ;  and  for  causing  in  him  great  apprehension  and  fear  for  his 
slaughter  and  destruction.*'^  In  April  1541,  James's  second  son  Ar- 
thur was  born,  but  he  survived  only  a  few  days,  and  in  a  few  more  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  followed  his  brother  to  the  grave  !  In  July  the  King 
writes  to  his  uncle,  and  sends  Lord  Justice  Bellenden  desiring  "  peace, 
amity,  and  kindness  to  stand  between  them  ;"  but  then  in  the  autimm 
of  this  year,  he  committed  his  unpardonable  offence. 

After  his  uncle  had  long  strived  to  secure  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  Henry  set  off  to  York  in  secret  hope  of  success.  Like  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,  James  wavering,  never  appeared  ;  and  the  enraged  uncle 
never  forgot  or  forgave  the  affront.  In  December,  the  Queen  Mother, 
Henry's  sister,  died  at  Perth  ;  and  her  son  had  now  only  another  year 
to  live.  The  sequel  is  soon  told.  The  storm  which  had  been  gathering 
for  some  time,  must  have  vent.  The  reign  of  discord  between  England 
and  Scotland  commenced,  and  open  violence,  between  parties  on  the 
borders,  was  but  the  precursor  of  other  quarrels.  The  first  movement 
was  firom  the  English  lines,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  1542,  the  skir- 
mish at  Halidon  Rig  took  place.  James,  not  knowing  this,  wrote  the 
next  day  to  Henry,  asking  passports  for  ambassadors,  intimating  that 
he  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  prevent  farther  feuds  ;  but  Huntly 
had  scarcely  arrived  in  England,  when  the  battle  of  Halidon  had  taken 
place,  in  which  the  English  were  beaten.  As  this  was  in  resistance  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  many  years  banished  from 
Scotland  ;  on  the  Ist  of  September  James  wrote  again,  with  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  defence,  and  specially  of  Huntly  ;  still  desiring  peace.  But 
Henry  will  not  permit  the  ambassadors  to  advance  farther  than  York  ; 
and  now  resolved  for  war,  on  the  3d  of  October  his  Privy  Council  desire 
Lee,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  search  his  registers  respecting  Henry's  title 


M  Pitcairn'a  Criminal  Trialt,  i.,  p.  SS9.    There  can  be  no  doobt  bj  whom  anch  men  wore  hired 
and  npheld. 
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to  the  realm  of  Scotland  !  Having  first  proclaimed  that  the  Scots  were 
the  aggressors,  Heniy  then  published  his  manifesto,  in  which  he  claimed 
the  sovereigrUy  of  Scotland ;  and,  by  the  end  of  October,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  having  crossed  the  borders,  was  destroying  the  country.  Lords 
Huntly,  Home,  and  Seton,  continued  to  watch  him  only,  while  James 
was  assembling  his  army.  On  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  thirty 
thousand  men  had  gather^  round  him  ;  but  by  this  time  they  had  as- 
sembled firom  various  motives,  and  gave  another  proof  of  the  divided  state 
of  the  realm.  Some  leading  men,  sick  of  "  the  old  learning,"  felt  no  ob- 
jection to  a  change,  or  an  escape  from  the  iron  yoke  of  this  new-made  Car- 
dinal and  Legate.  Some  felt  hereditary  attachment  to  the  Angus  or 
Douglas  family,  who  were  with  the  enemy  ;  while  others,  foreseeing  the 
inequality  of  the  contest,  wished  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  The  last 
were  the  wisest  men,  but  their  advice  was  not  to  be  taken.  With  this 
army  James  set  off,  and  having  halted  at  Fala,  reviewed  his  troops.  He 
was  then  bent  upon  pursuit  of  the  English,  now  in  full  retreat,  and  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  provisions.  He  proposed  to  follow  them,  but  he  pro- 
posed in  vain.  To  his  bitter  mortification,  almost  every  chief  refused  ! 
He  upbraided  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened.  They  pled  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  and  that  the 
King  must  not  expose  hunself  to  the  same  man  as  his  f&ther  had  done 
at  Flodden.  The  real  obstruction  lay  in  the  different  sentiments  of  his 
nobility  ;  and  the  loss  of  his  authority  as  King,  ¥ras  now  too  manifest 
Indignant,  yet  deeply  depressed  in  spirit,  James  rode  back  to  Edinburgh. 
One  final  effort,  however,  was  made,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  already 
sinking  monarch.  Robert,  the  fourth  Lord  Maxwell,  with  ten  thousand 
other  men,  proposed  to  burst  into  England  from  the  west,  and  obtain  re- 
prisals for  the  violence  done  by  Norfolk.  With  this  little  army  the  King 
rode  out,  and  as  far  as  Oaerlaverock,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  MaxweUs. 
But  here,  once  more,  this  jealousy  of  his  nobles  having  become  like  a 
fixed  disease,  the  infatuated  monarch  must  now  himself  take  the  final 
step  towards  his  own  ruin.  For  no  sooner  had  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  men 
reached  English  ground,  or  Solway  Moss,  than  a  minion  of  the  King's, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  produced  a  royal  commission,  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand !  Disorder  and  mutiny  were  the  immediate  consequences,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  three  hundred  of  the  English  horse  came  up 
to  reconnoitre.  The  Scots  mistaking  these  for  only  the  vanguard  of 
Norfolk's  army,  were  panic-struck,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Prisoners 
of  title  and  substantial  wealth,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand, 
were  taken,  including  the  Earls  of  Oassilis  and  Glencaim  ;  Lords  Max- 
well, Somerville,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming ;  the  sons  of  Lord 
Erskine  and  Lord  Rothes,  to  say  nothing  of  Sinclair,  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  Thus  the  foolish  commission  of  the  King  had  been  obeyed  ; 
but,  ruined  by  his  own  favourite,  who  was  afterwards  called  to  account. 
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James,  dumb  and  disspirited^  could  only  a  second  time  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, &r  more  unhappj,  and  with  deeper  mortification,  than  even  the 
first  time. 

On  returning  to  Holyrood,  however,  further  misery  awaited  him. 
Something  else  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  John  Ponde,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  and  Henry  Ray,  Ber- 
wick pursuivant,  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  letter  from  the  Buke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  king.  Beaton  affirmed,  that  he  was  gone  "  hawking  in 
Fife.**  He  then  opened  the  letter,  and  in  ten  days  after  returned  an 
answer,  little  aware  of  what  had  happened  on  the  day  he  did  so.  Pre- 
senting the  herald  and  pursuivant  with  twenty  crowns,  Beaton  told 
them,  that  "  as  they  came  from  the  king,  their  master's  lieutenant,  this 
was  a  lieutenant's  reward ;"  officiously  adding,  that  '*  if  they  had  come 
from  the  king,  their  master,  they  should  have  had  a  better  reward,  and 
an  answer  from  the  Scotish  king,  their  master."  This  was  on  the  25th, 
or  the  fatal  day  of  Solway  Moss.  Four  days  before  this,  Ponde  and  Ray 
had  been  warned  by  a  Scotish  pursuivant,  named  Dingwall,  to  take  care 
of  themselves  on  the  way  home,  on  which  they  solicited  and  procured 
his  company  on  the  road ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  as  they  were 
approaching  Dunbar,  Mr.  Ponde  was  attacked  by  two  men,  and  bar- 
barously murdered.  This,  of  course,  was  a  most  serious  offence,  and  the 
more  so  at  such  a  moment,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned.  On  hearing 
of  it,  Henry  "  vowed,  that  he  would  have  a  revenge  for  the  same."  In 
this  frame,  we  are  told,  he  sent  a  herald  to  his  Nephew,  informing  him, 
"  that  he  would  put  such  order  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  his  Father, 
having  the  selfinme  wand  in  keeping  that  beat  his  father ;"  referring  to 
Norfolk,  who,  as  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  commanded  at  Flodden.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  poor  unhappy  monarch,  on  arriving  at  Holyrood,  had 
to  sit  down,  only  five  days  afber  the  disaster  at  Solway,  and  pen  his  last 
letter  to  his  uncle — ^probably  the  last  time  he  put  pen  to  paper — assuring 
him,  '<  that  there  was  no  prince  living,  that  would  be  more  loath  than 
he  was,  that  such  an  odious  crime  should  remain  impunished ;"  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  send  two  ambassadors,  two  heralds,  and  other 
twelve  lieges,  to  explain  ^  the  unhappy  and  cruel  enterprize.'*  But  the 
king  did  not  live  to  receive  an  answer.  Having  remained  not  more  than 
a  week  at  Holyrood,  he  then  retired  to  Falkland  Palace.  Only  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  his  frdl  strength,  with  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  had  scarcely  ever  known  what  sickness  was.  But  now  a  slow 
fever  consumed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  distraction,  accompanied 
by  the  deepest  melancholy.  Beaton,  not  fax  off,  was  soon  present,  chiefly 
to  look  after  his  own  interest  in  the  event.  The  queen  at  Lithgow 
was  on  the  point  of  being  confined,  and  if  a  son  were  bom,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  might  rouse  the  father.  On  the  7th  of  December,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter — "  Jfaty  Queen  of  Scots^^ — but  the  intelligence 
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had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  had  heen  anticipated.  Refer- 
ring to  his  kingdom,  said  the  dying  man — <<  It  came  with  a  girl,  and  it 
will  go  with  a  girl.'*  Then  giving  his  hand  to  those  near  him,  he  turned 
himself  on  the  bed  and  expired,  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  December. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  interred  at  Holyrood  on  Mon- 
day the  8th  of  January  1543  ;  when  the  Cardinal  appeared  once  more, 
to  preside  at  the  last  ceremony,  over  the  remains  of  a  prince  to  whose 
calamities  he  had  so  largely  contributed ;  and  now  he  will  "  mimic  sor- 
row with  a  heart  not  sad." 

Often  has  it  been  said,  that  James  Y .  died  literally  of  a  broken  hearty 
and,  in  Bcotish  history,  certainly  he  presents  the  most  impresdye  illus- 
tration of  that  passage  in  holy  writ — "  The  sorrow  of  the  world  worieik 
death  ;'^  though  in  retiring  from  the  melancholy  scene,  one  question 
immediately  presents  itself — Whether  the  king  was  most  sinned  against, 
or  sinning  ?  He  had  been  profligate  as  a  man,  and  as  a  king  profuse 
in  expenditure,  more  especially  in  his  later  years ;  and,  consequentlj, 
was  for  ever  craving  money.  Naturally  gay  and  thoughtless,  having 
no  fixed  principles  of  his  own,  and,  at  last,  no  honourable  sense  of  equity, 
he  was  equally  ready  to  have  accepted  supplies  from  his  barons,  as  from, 
his  clergy ;  while  the  latter  party,  simply  through  their  being  by  £Btr  the 
most  dexterous  masters  of  deceit,  carried  the  day.  They,  said  Sadler 
in  1540,  "  They  be  the  men  of  wit  and  policy  that  I  see  here ;  ihe^  bo 
never  out  of  the  king's  ear."  Thus,  like  a  man  placed  between  two 
fires,  James,  of  a  warm  temperament,  was  often  most  wretched,  a  feeling 
which  returned  with  increasing  violence  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
One  vice,  or  burst  of  folly,  led  to  another,  till,  in  the  end,  he  stood 
ready  for  the  highest  bidder.  For  all  his  actions  he  had  been  respon- 
sible, and  was  now  gone  to  his  accoimt ;  but  how  had  he  been  trained 
up  when  a  boy  %  And  by  whom  surrounded  ever  since  ?  In  this  point 
of  view,  he  must  ever  remain  as  a  victim,  held  up  for  a  warning  io 
rulers.  There  were  ever  near  him  two  men — Sir  James  Hamilton,  the 
murderer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  but,  above  all,  David  Beaton,  the  mor- 
derer  of  more  valuable  subjects  ;  and  since  the  king  chose  to  lend  his 
ear,  these  alone  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  ruined  any  man  who  would 
not  fear  God  and  think  for  himself. 

Hamilton,  however,  was  put  to  death  in  August  1540,  so  that  fitom 
that  moment  especially,  Beaton,  by  himself  alone,  had  the  largest  share 
in  the  king's  ruin.  Ever  since  his  promotion,  his  aim  was  one  whidi 
involved  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign  as  a  civil  ruler ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  ambitious  eye  was  fixed  upon  many  other  men,  botii  of 
wealth  and  power,  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  his  cross,  or  crosier, 
legate  extraordinary  though  he  was.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  before 
he  had  even  obtained  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal,  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  title,  than  he  stepped  into  blood,  in  the  close  of  1538  ;  and  brought 
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ihe  king  to  sanction  him,  by  gazing  on  a  seene  more  revolting  than  any 
which  Scotland  had  ever  witnessed  :  and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  human  depravity,  by  obtaining  the  highest  power  which 
Borne  so  presumptuously  dispensed,  he  seems  to  have  felt  as  though  his 
aim  were  hampered  still. 

In  May  1540,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when  he  had  Qnce  entered 
St  Andrews  with  such  a  CEivalcade,  he  must  commence  with  some  busi- 
ness  worthy  of  his  office  as  legate.  Sir  John  Borthwick,  Provost  of  Lith- 
gow,  said  to  be  "of  Nenthom,  and  brother  of  Lord  Borthwick,"  must  be 
first  denounced  as  a  noted  heretic ;  when  the  Cardinal  delivered  his 
long  oration  to  the  prelates,  noblemen,  and  priests  assembled,  lamenting 
over  the  increase  of  heresy,  as  having  reached  even  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  throne ;  the  king  also,  though  not  perhaps  present,  being  then 
in  St.  Andrews.  He  at  that  time  urged  resistance  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  intimated  his  determination  to  act  with  vigour  in  his  own  sphere. 
Borthwick,  whose  trial  may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  having 
been  cited,  and  not  appearing,  was  condemned,  his  property  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  his  effigy  burnt  at  the  market  cross  of  St.  Andrews  on 
the  2dth  of  May ;  a  ceremony  which  was  repeated  in  Edinburgh  a  few 
days  after.  This,  however,  was  a  trifling  affair,  by  way  of  giving  some 
point  to  the  legatees  oration.  Property  for  the  king,  was,  by  no  means, 
the  solitary  object  in  view ;  the  mere  smell  of  fire,  by  way  of  terror,  was 
not  to  satisfy  the  persecutor  ;  and  if  he  fails  of  burning  men  themselves 
to  death,  if  he  miss  his  mark,  or  his  fury  be  restrained,  it  will  be  only 
in  consequence  of  his  disclosing  too  soon  his  heartfelt  and  full  intentions. 
The  £eu;t  was,  that  before  Sir  James  Hamilton's  death  in  August  that 
year,  Beaton  had  fully  anticipated  his  zealous  offices  as  a  coadjutor,  and 
had  he  lived,  they  would  have  proceeded  hand  in  hand.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  court  of  InqtUsitian  by  way  of  cure,  and  Hamilton  had  actually 
been  appointed  as  prosecutor,  with  the  king's  concurrence.  He  is  said 
(o  have  even  been  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  fiery  day,  when,  it  is 
very  observable,  in  consequence  of  information  lodged  by  the  brother  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  illustrious  martyr,  the  very  prosecutor  himself 
came  to  an  ignominious  but  appropriate  death  for  high  treason,  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  years  before.  Nothing  daimted,  however,  Beaton 
now  longed  to  wield  his  cross,  with  a  vigour  yet  unprecedented  in 
Europe,  and  strike  down,  at  one  blow,  the  best  subjects  of  his  sovereign 
to  please  himself,  and  these  the  most  substantial  in  point  of  property, 
to  supply  the  king  !  He  had  nerve  sufficient  to  contemplate  this  once 
and  again.  A  list  of  the  proscribed  had  been  drawn  out,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Beaton's  own  cousin,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  his  son, 
the  Earl  Marishal.  The  number  of  intended  victims  has,  it  is  true,  been 
differently  stated.    One  author  tells  us  they  amounted  to  seventeen 
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score,  or  three  hundred  and  forty  ;  another  specifies,  that  '^  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  landed  gentlemen,  besides  others  of  meaner  de- 
gree f*  while  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  says  there  were  '^  a  great  many  gentle- 
men, to  the  number  of  eighteen  score,  (or  three  hundred  and  sixty,) 
because  they  were  all  well  minded  to  God*s  Word," 

Mercifully,  howoTer,  this  dreadful  proposal  was  by  &r  too  much 
so  for  the  nerves  of  the  king.  Even  after  Hamilton's  death,  he  had 
been  haunted  by  dreams,  and  now  he  could  not  stand  even  the  sight  of 
the  roll.  As  soon  as  it  was  laid  before  him  he  revolted,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  disapprobation.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  before  the  rout 
at  Solway  moss,  the  measure  was  proposed  a  second  time ;  but  whether 
or  not,  for  all  the  purposes  of  history  this  is  of  no  moment.  Once  was 
quite  sufficient,  since  that  once  has  discovered  a  state  of  things  which 
would  never  have  been  so  distinctly  known,  or  even  conjectured.  That 
already  in  Scotland,  any  change  of  opinion  so  very  extensive  as  this  had 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  imagined  from  any  other  events  yet 
recorded  in  histoTy.  Much  more,  indeed,  has  now  been  authenticated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  than  has  ever  been  before  known ;  and  allowing 
that  the  Word  of  €k>d,  like  secret  leaven,  had  been  in  silent  operation 
since  the  year  1526,  or  nearly  fourteen  years,  still,  after  all  that  we  have 
yet  read,  a  measure  so  very  formidable  in  its  range  comes  upon  us  with 
surprise,  as  almost  incredible.  Taking  the  very  lowest  number,  such  a 
roll  would  have  more  than  satiated  even  Bonner  of  London  with  regard 
to  all  England. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  historical  propriety,  to  repre- 
sent all  these  proscribed,  or  marked  men,  as  Christians,  simply  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  Cardinal's  politics,  principles,  or  procedure ; 
nor  among  them  all,  do  we  know  of  a  single  individual,  either  at  that 
moment  or  ever  afterwards,  who  imderstood  the  rights  of  conscience,  or 
who,  when  in  possession  of  power,  would  have  refrained  frt>m  persecu- 
tion ;  nor  is  there  much  room  left  for  our  boasting  over  them,  since  too 
many  such  men  exist  even  in  our  own  day.  But  conceding  all  this,  still 
we  have  before  us  one  striking  proof,  that  a  great  change  had  already 
taken  place  in  Scotland  on  the  public  mind.  Let  the  twofold  object  of 
the  proposed  persecution  be  only  borne  in  mind.  It  was  to  seize  on 
property^  as  well  as  destroy  or  expatriate  certain  impracticable  men, 
who  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Cardinal  and  legate.  But  then  below 
the  rank  of  these  men,  as  formerly  hinted,  there  were  others,  and  it 
should  seem  many  others,  throughout  the  country,  less  sophisticated, 
and  more  devout  readers  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  whose  names,  though 
not  mentioned,  were  already  recorded  in  another  roll,  on  which  the  eyes 
of  God  not  rarely  look.  Including  the  entire  community,  it  is  in  refe- 
rence to  this  very  period,  that  Buchanan  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
"  many  thousand  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  peruse  iJie  boohs  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament.'*  Farther  evidence,  too,  awaits  us,  whether  io  rela- 
tion to  men,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  but  the  more  important  question 
now  is — H<yWy  or  by  tohat  instrumeTUaliti/,  had  this  mighty  change  already 
been  effected? 

Seven  years  after  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in 
English  had  been  first  conveyed  into  Scotland,  there  had, 
indeed,  been  an  able  and  well  sustained  controversy,  though 
hitherto  buried  in  oblivion,  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
people  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  at  home  in 
their  own  dwellings ;  but  there  had  been  no  ministry  of  the 
word,  properly  so  called.  One  man,  Forret^  in  a  very  limited 
district,  for  a  short  time  had  spoken  out ;  but  he  was  almost 
immediately  silenced,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes.  There  had 
been  no  son  of  thunder  lifting  up  his  voice,  nor  had  any  such 
means  been  employed  as  to  account  for  this  confessedly  great 
change.  Two  or  three  men  from  England  may  come  down 
afterwards,  and  make  some  impression ;  but  we  now  speak  of 
the  past,  and  of  what  had  been  already  effected.  Putting 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  entirely  out  of  view,  as  a 
weak  and  vacillating  man,  have  so  many  round  about  him  been 
80  shaken  in  mind,  as  to  involve  themselves,  by  Beaton**s  casu- 
istry, in  the  deadly  sin  of  what  he  called  heresy  ?  Then,  as 
for  as  the  art  of  printing,  or  English  books  were  concerned, 
nothing  can  be  ascribed  to  either  cause :  and  of  books  im- 
ported from  abroad,  we  find  not  upon  record  a  single  title- 
page,  save  one.  But  that  one  has  been  proclaimed  in  open 
court,  by  Lauder,  in  1538,  as  having  been  the  great,  nay, 
the  only  source  of  annoyance.  He  denounced  it  as  heresy. 
"  God  forgive  you,*"  said  Forret,  "  that  ye  should  call  the 
book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  heresy .'*■'  But  he  insisted 
that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  this  which  had  occasioned  '^  all 
the  din  and  play  in  their  Kirk^''''  or  throughout  Scotland. 
Certainly  it  was  intended,  that  posterity  should  observe  this, 
and  no  event  of  the  day  has  been  more  distinctly  marked,  if 
so  much  so. 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  though  of  Divine  appointment, 
has  again  and  again,  throughout  this  history,  been  presented 
by  God  as  entirely  subordinate  to  his  own  word — the  living 
voice  of  man,  to  the  voice  of  the  living  God.  In  the  scale  of 
human  depravity,  or  the  profanation  of  divine  things,  besides 
the  neglect  or  perversion  of  the  ministry,  there  is  a  lower 
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depth,  or  greater  sin.  This  had  been  shewn  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  England,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Divine  Record  itself 
— in  the  wilful  concealment  of  the  Word  of  God — in  the 
denial  of  it  to  the  people— nay,  in  the  denunciation  of  it  by 
the  profligate  rulers  of  the  darkness  which  reigned  around 
them.  This  was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  force  of 
systematic  depravity  could  no  farther  go.  They  had  rejected 
the  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  what  wisdom  was  in  them !  The 
Sacred  Scriptures,  therefore,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Christian 
Church,  which  the  law,  when  lott^  did  to  the  Jewish,  and 
which,  when  found,  became  the  means  of  its  revival ;  so  the 
Sacred  Volume  must  now  take  precedence.  We  leave  other 
nations  to  examine  for  themselves ;  but  in  the  course  pursued 
by  Divine  Providence  towards  this  island  entire,  and  by  way 
of  eminence,  this  fact  is  worthy  of  more  reflection  than  it  has 
ever  obtained.  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  an  instrument  in 
his  own  hands,  and  conveyed  into  the  island  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  was  to  be  first,  and  to  be  thus  glorified.  So  it 
had  happened  in  England,  as  already  explained.  But  here, 
in  the  north,  as  well  in  the  south,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England — 

Jehovah  bad  resolved  to  show 

What  his  own  Sovereign  Word  could  do. 

And  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  at  this  moment,  what 
was  now  to  be  done  ?  nay,  what  to  be  expected  ?  We  have 
come  to  December  1542.  The  King  is  dead,  and  Beaton  has 
reached  the  highest  point  of  his  ambition.  Before  his  sove- 
reign was  even  laid  in  the  grave  at  Holyrood,  he  has  usurped 
the  government ;  and  look  wherever  the  people  might,  every 
thing  seemed  to  portend  success  in  favour  of  such  a  move- 
ment. With  regard  to  his  own  crafty  brethren,  he  sits,  like 
a  sovereign  Pontiff^  over  every  one  of  them.  The  king  has 
left  for  his  heir  only  an  infant,  whose  mother  is  favourable  to 
all  the  intentions  of  Beaton.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  is  not  merely  a  weak  man,  but  he 
seems  to  be  quite  indisposed  for  action ;  while,  in  point  of 
talent  and  activity,  there  is  no  other  individual  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Cardinal  and  legate.  As  for  the  nobility  at 
large,  their  power  is  broken  ;  such  of  them  as  possessed  any 
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authoritative  influence  are  either  dead,  or  in  exile;  and  the 
best  of  them  have  been  carried  out  of  the  way,  from  Solway 
Moss  to  London.  The  neighbouring  powerful  monarch,  elated 
by  his  victory,  threatens  war ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  conquest 
or  of  extermination.  In  short,  according  to  Buchanan,  ^^  the 
considerate  foresaw  a  tempest  overhanging  Scotland,  dark  and 
gloomy  beyond  conception  ;  for  the  king  had  not  made  a  will, 
and  left  a  girl,  scarcely  eight  days  old,  as  his  heir.^^ 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  see  before  him  a  single  day,  or  to 
foretell  what  awaited  either  himself  or  his  country.  The  only 
certain  thing  was,  that  Beaton  had  resolved  to  be  both  "  king 
and  priest  ^  for  the  time  being ;  having,  it  is  said,  caused  the 
will  of  the  king  to  be  proclaimed  on  Monday  after  his  death, 
and  this,  it  is  understood,  pointed  to  him  as  the  future  regent. 
But  let  what  will  take  place,  nothing  shall  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  truth ;  and,  as  in  nature,  the  darkest  hour 
precedes  the  day-break,  so  it  may  be  even  now. 


REIGN   OF   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS. 

THE  YEAB  1543,  A  MEMORABLE  OlCB-r-ORITIOAL  STATE  OF  THE  OOVEBir- 
MEITT — BSMABKABLT  SUDDEN  CUASQE — THE  PBIMATE  OF  ST.  AITDBBWS, 
THOUGH  A  CABDIIf  AL,  IN  PBI80N — HIS  CLBBOT  IN  MOUBNINO,  AND  ALL 
THBIB  CHUBCHE8  CLOSED,  WHEN  PABLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED,  AND  BT  A 
BILL  AND  PBOCLAMATION  THROUGHOUT  SCOTLAND,  SANCTIONED  THE 
OENKBAL  PERUSAL  OF  THOSE  SCRIPTURES,  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  READING 
IN  SECRET  FOR  SIXTEEN  TEARS — CONTRAST  WITH  ENGLAND  AT  THIS 
MOMENT — EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  HAD  BEEN  POSSESSED, 
AND  THEREFORE  PERUSED  IN  SCOTLAND — THE  EARL  OF  ARRAN,  THE 
GOVERNOR,  VERT  SOON  ABJUBE8,  AND  FALLS  UNDER  THE  POWER  OF 
BEATON,  NOW  ENLARGED — THE  SINGULAR  EXISTING  POSITION  OF  ALL 
THE  EUROPEAN  80YEREIGNS,  WITH  THE  PONTIFF  AND  THE  TURK  IN- 
CLUDED— MORE  MARTYRDOMS  BT  HANGING,  DROWNING,  AND  THE  FLAMES 
— THE  DEATH  OF  BEATON — PECULIARITY  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

kHE  year  1 54S  was  a  memorable  period,  and  deserves  to 
stand  by  itself,  whether  we  allade  to  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land.    In  relation  to  both  countries,  it  was  a  crisis ; 
but  as  viewed  in  conjunction,  we  are  furnished  with  matter 
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well  worthy  of  notice,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  In  Scotland,  the  opening  of  the  year  will  dis- 
cover how  insignificant  is  the  power  of  any  human  party, 
however  ably  led,  when  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
Supreme  Buler  begins  to  deal  with  it.  Beaton  we  have  just 
left,  in  great  power,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  higher  place  than 
Wolsey  himself  had  ever  reached.  He  may  be  allowed,  for 
a  few  days,  to  dream  of  reigning  over  the  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  a  regency,  of  which  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntly, 
and  Murray,  were  to  be  chief  men ;  and  as  for  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  he  must  be 
neutralized  or  overruled.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  deliberate 
testimony  of  Arran  himself,  Beaton  exhibited  a  will  of  the 
King,  appointing  kirn  to  be  guardian  of  the  infant  Queen^  as 
teell  as  Regent^  or  Governor  of  the  realm. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  determined  enemy,  was  now  dreaming 
also,  as  well  as  Beaton,  though  in  very  different  strain.  The 
death  of  James  V.  instantaneously  gave  fresh  impulse  to  his 
ambition.  If  possible,  and  immediately,  he  is  to  reign  over 
Scotland.  He  is  to  get  possession  of  Beaton,  as  well  as  the 
infant  Queen  Mary,  who,  as  he  now  proposed,  should  in  due 
time  be  married  to  his  son  Edward.  Once  awake,  however, 
both  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  must,  like  other  men,  follow 
with  the  tide  of  events;  but  the  question  between  them  at 
this  moment  being  one  of  time,  the  sequel  will  explain  which 
of  them  gained  his  object.  No  sooner  had  Henry  been  in- 
formed of  his  nephew's  death,  than  he  sent  for  the  Scotish 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  prisoners  from  Solway,  who,  only  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  marched,  as  in  disgrace,  through 
London,  and  then  they  had  been  only  upbraided.  The  King 
now  sounded  them,  with  a  view  to  his  intentions,  when,  with- 
out exception,  they  bowed  to  his  terms,  and  without  gainsay- 
ing !  Henry  exacted  pledges,  which  they  left  behind  them  ; 
and  they  engaged,  that  when  Queen  Mary  came  to  be  ten 
years  of  age,  she  should  marry  Prince  Edward.  On  Friday 
the  29th  of  December,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  depart, 
and  coming  down  by  way  of  Darlington,  they  had  reached 
home  by  Wednesday  the  24th  of  January.*  Arran  now 
found  himself  in  circumstances  to  act  with  decision ;  and  no 


Got.  State  PH|)cr»,  vol.  v.,  pp.  234,  2iS.  notes. 
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sooner  do  we  turn  to  Scotland,  than  we  find,  that  not  one 
day  had  been  lost  by  the  Governor. 

Upon  Monday  the  8th  of  January,  the  King,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  been  interred;  but  on  Wednesday  the  10th, 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  having  elapsed,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  was  proclaimed  Protector  and  Governor  of  the  king- 
dom.* Thus  far  successful,  still  the  Governor  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  take  any  step  against  Beaton.  On  the  con- 
trary, slow  to  forego  all  secular  power,  it  appears  that  Beaton 
actually  snatched  at  the  chancellorship,  and  obtained  it,  for 
one  solitary  week  !  With  such  an  office  in  addition  to  those 
he  possessed,  if  he  had  effectually  ousted  Dunbar,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  he  no  doubt  intended  ultimately  to  over- 
rule the  Governor  according  to  his  pleasure.^ 

Here,  then,  at  last,  it  becomes  evident,  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  overreached  his  greatest  opponent  in  the  North;  for 
though  already  in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  by  Friday  the 
26th  of  this  month,  the  Chancellor  and  Cardinal,  though 
Legate,  was  in  safe  keeping  at  Dalkeith ;  only  two  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Scotish  barons  from  England !  The  will 
exhibited,  pronounced  a  forgery,  had  been  of  no  avail.  But 
whatever  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  precise  charges  against 
Beaton,  he  was  put  in  prison  on  the  day  now  mentioned. 
From  Dalkeith  he  was  removed  to  Seton  House ;  from  thence, 
under  the  charge  of  Lord  Seton,  to  Blackness  Castle  on  the 
Forth ;  and  finally,  to  St.  Andrews,  from  whence  he  was  not 
released  till  April,  or  more  than  a  fortnight  after  Parliament 
had  transacted  all  their  business.*  Thus  are  we  left  free  to 
inquire  what  this  business  included. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  was  the  arrestment  of  such  a 
man  as  this  to  pass  without  notice !  So  far  from  it,  all  the 
disciples  of  "  the  old  learning  ^  were  immediately  in  mourn- 
ing, and  struck  with  horror.  "  The  public  services,'"  says  Mr. 
Tytler,    "were  instantly  suspended;  the  priests  refused  to 


i  "  JDionial  of  OccurentB." 

*  On  the  18th  of  January,  "  Darid  the  Cardinal  was  now  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
S^kL"—Scoti4h  Acit  qf  Party  toI.  it,  p.  424.  "I  asked  Sir  George  Douglas,"  Bays  Lord  Lisle, 
"  who  waa  Chancellor  now  In  Scotland  ?  He  said  the  Cardinal ;  for  he  caused  the  Governor  to 
take  the  seal  from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  to  deliTer  it  to  himself."  Thej  had  intended  to 
appoint  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  to  this  office,  hnt  had  not  then  sufficient  power,  not  to  say  that  he 
was  still  only  a  prisoner  at  large.— Got.  Stete  Papers,  vol.  t.,  p.  2«),  note.  The  Great  Seal  was 
therefore  returned  to  Dunhar,  and  he  held  it  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

*  Got.  State  Papers,  toI.  t.,  p.  242,  note. 
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administer  either  baptism  or  burial ;  the  churches  were  daed : 
an  universal  gloom  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  people, 
and  the  country  presented  the  melancholy  appearance  of  a 
land  excommunicated  for  some  awful  crime.  The  days,  in- 
deed, were  past  when  the  full  terrors  of  such  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual proscription  could  be  felt,  yet  the  Catholic  party  were  still 
strong  in  Scotland ;  they  loudly  exclaimed  against  their  oppo- 
nents for  so  daring  an  act  of  sacrilege  and  injustice  ;  and  the 
people  began,  in  some  degree,  to  identify  the  cause  of  Beaton 
with  the  independence  of  the  country ."*"  The  barons  also 
were  &r  from  being  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Four  days 
only  after  the  imprisonment,  or  on  Tuesday  the  30th  of 
January,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  left  Edinburgh  for  his 
estate  in  the  west,  where,  gathering  his  clan,  he  might  stand 
ready  for  any  future  emergency.  The  Earls  of  Huntly, 
Murray,  and  Bothwell,  had  offered  to  be  sureties  for  the  Car- 
dinal's liberty,  but  in  vain.  Mass  might  be  suspended,  while 
the  priests  and  monks,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do,  had 
more  time  for  politics  and  intimidation ;  but  still  there  was 
no  enlargement  of  their  Cardinal.  At  this  early  period,  and 
in  reference  to  the  clergy,  such  an  instance  of  inflexibility 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Venetian  government ;  and  it 
becomes  the  more  observable,  when  the  two  cousins  are  viewed 
in  contrast.  Between  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Beaton  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  distinction,  in  point  of  strength  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  purpose.  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  at 
this  peculiar  crisis,  the  weakest  individual  in  authority,  or 
the  most  vascillating,  not  to  say  treacherous,  should  be  in- 
strumental in  putting  aside  by  far  the  most  acute  and  power- 
ful man  in  the  kingdom.  AU  that  the  Pontiff  could  possibly 
convey  to  him  from  Bome,  had  previously  been  bestowed; 
and  if  any  words  are  about  to  be  spoken  in  Parliament  regard- 
ing the  Sacbed  Volume  ;  if  any  thing  was  about  to  be  done, 
which  was  never  to  be  undone ;  it  was  certainly  something  to 
say  in  future  years,  that  all  this  power  had  gone  for  nothing  ! 
Parliament  having  been  summoned  to  meet  on  Monday 
the  12th  of  March,  throughout  the  month  of  February,  the 
Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntly,  Bothwell  and  Murray,  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  rally  and  invigorate  their  adherents ; 
so  that  the  week  immediately  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment  exhibited  two  parties  in  hostile  array,  one  assembled  at 
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Perth,  the  other  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  former,  besides  the 
earls  already  mentioned,  there  were  other  noblemen,  with  a 
great  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  knights.  They  com- 
menced with  negociation,  sending  certain  articles  to  the 
Governor  and  his  council.  The  very  first  of  these  stipulated, 
that  the  Cardinal  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  the  second,  that  the 
New  Testament  in  the  native  tongvs  should  not  go  abroad. 
They  then  requested  that  the  Governor  should  be  counselled 
by  them  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  imd  that  other  ambas- 
sadors to  Henry  VIII.,  than  those  which  were  intended, 
should  be  sent  to  England  !* 

There  was  not  a  mementos  delay  at  Edinburgh  in  returning 
a  most  decided  answer.  The  Governor  and  council  would  listen 
to  no  such  terms.  On  the  contrary,  they  immediately  dis- 
patched a  herald  of  arms,  charging  all  these  lords  at  Perth, 
under  pain  of  treason,  to  repair  to  the  capital  and  serve  the 
Gh)vemor,  according  to  their  allegiance.  At  the  same  time, 
or  upon  Friday  the  9th  of  March,  by  way  of  making  their 
intentions  doubly  sure,  Archibald  Beaton  of  Capildra  was 
committed  to  ward  at  Dalkeith,  as  his  relative  the  Cardinal 
had  been  in  January,  he  being  now  in  safe  keeping  at  a 
greater  distance.*  The  party  at  Edinburgh  was  now  readj; 
for  business. 

The  appearance  of  the  herald  at  Perth  hadi^rcJved  qliite 
sufficient.     The  Earl  of  Huntly  immediately  |p^e  da.  /A^ 
for  the  clergy,  while  they  could  not  extricate  ' 
they  had  any  thing  to  say  against  the  Scriptures/^kt^waaf jfi^ '   ^  V  * 
per  that  they  should  be  mustered  on  the  spot, 
only  is  put  out  of  the  way,  let  the  fraternity  assemble  and  put 
forth  all  its  strength.     As  a  body,  therefore,  whether  bishops 
or  abbots,  they  now  followed  Huntly"*s  example ;  and  they  all 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  or  the  day  before  Parliament 
was  opened.     By  Monday,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  on  Tues- 


»  These  articlee  were  sent  by  the  bands  of  a  bishop  and  a  knight,  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  the  fint  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  uncle 
of  Argyle.— €?ov.  State  Papen,  vol.  t.,  p.  S63. 

<  Poar  thonaand  pounds  were  exacted  in  security  for  this  man  remaining  at  Dalkeith,  fh>m 
whence  he  was  to  send  no  writing,  or  any  manner  of  person  to  Edinburgh,  on  pain  of  treason. 
His  sureties  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branzholm  and  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig.  Nor  was 
U  till  the  day  nfter  Parliament  had  risen,  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  spot,  and  croM  the 
Forth.  Eren  there  he  was  to  remain  in  ward,  having  found  security  that  he  would  not  go 
beyond  the  sbenfidom  of  Pife ;  thus  placing  the  Cardinal  and  his  friend  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
water.— See  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  i.,  p.  328 
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day,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  sent,  craving  that  they  might  serve 
the  Governor.  The  only  baron  absent  was  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  pled  sickness  ;  but  on  Thursday  he  sent  his  procurator 
and  his  two  uncles  to  make  his  excuse.  In  short,  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir  George,  in 
their  joint  letter  to  Lord  Lisle,  describe  the  assembly  as  '^  the 
most  substantial  Parliament  that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland 
in  any  man''s  remembrance,  and  best  furnished  with  all  the 
three  estates;  the  multitude,  including  their  serving  men, 
being  as  much  as  Edinburgh  and  Leith  could  lodge.^^ 

This  ^^  substantial*"  Parliament  having  assembled  on  Mon- 
day the  1 2th,  on  Tuesday  they  proceeded  to  business,  and  in 
three  days  only  dispatched  the  whole ;  for  though  it  did  not 
rise  till  Saturday,  after  Thursday  there  is  nothing  recorded. 
On  Tuesday,  as  James,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  been  chosen 
by  an  inferior  number  of  Lords  only,  he  was  now  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  all  the  three  estates,  as  Governor  and  second 
person  in  the  realm.  On  the  same  day,  Dunbar,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  imd  as  Lord  Chancellor,  made  a  motion  as  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary  to 
Edward.  By  Wednesday  they  had  reinstated  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  in  their  honours 
and  estates,  after  having  been  kept  in  banishment  by  the  late 
King  for  fifteen  years.  But  Thursday,  the  fifteenth,  was  re- 
served for  by  far  the  most  memorable  transaction,  or  rather 
the  only  one,  worthy  of  our  notice. 

On  that  day  a  bill  having  been  presented  by  Lord  Maxwell 
for  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  by  all  without  any  limita- 
tion^ the  Lords  of  the  Articles  found,  because  there  was  no 
law  shewn  or  produced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  may  be 
used  by  all  the  lieges  of  this  realm  in  our  vulgar  tongue  ;  and 
therefore  in  full  Parliament  allowed  the  bill  to  be  read.®  The 
proposer  of  this  measure  was  the  same  man  who  had  been  so 
disappointed  of  command  at  Solway  Moss,  through  the  folly 
or  infatuation  of  the  late  King.  He  was  one  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Arran  as  "  well  minded  towards  God''s  word,""^ 
which,  under  the  sway  of  Beaton,  he  "  durst  not  avow ;""  but 
L'ttle  could  he  have  imagined  that  in  less  than  three  months, 
his  Sovereign  in  the  grave,  and  the  mighty  Cardinal  in  prison, 

^  SUte  Piipen,  rol.  v.,  y.  264.  8  8ootish  Acts,  rol.  ii. 
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his  next,  or  first  important  step,  would  be  to  move  in  Parlia- 
ment on  such  a  subject.  MaxwelPs  visit  to  England  has  been 
loosely  conjectured  to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  mind ; 
but  his  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  with  him,  had 
been  influenced  for  years  before  they  had  seen  England ;  and 
at  all  events,  his  present  movement  could  not  have  been  in 
obedience  to  any  previous  instructions  received  there,  much 
less  any  engagement.  No,  when  he  departed  from  London, 
leaving  pledge  for  his  return,  if  called  for,  Beaton  was  in  full 
force  as  chief  ruler  of  the  country,  and  no  such  speedy  result 
could  have  been  either  foreseen  or  conjectured.  The  truth  is, 
that  many  others  in  Parliament  were  of  Maxwell's  opinion, 
and  hence  his  success. 

But  was  such  a  proposal  as  this  to  pass,  and  grow  into  the 
shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  any  opposition !  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  this,  at  the  moment,  formed  part  of  its  value, 
as  a  memorable  occurrence.  It  was  not  within  the  power  of 
these  men,  though  they  had  been  unanimous,  either  to  retard 
or  greatly  further  this  cause.  That  cause  was  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  old,  independently  alike  of  their  aid  or  opposi- 
tion ;  and  it  will  go  on,  when  this  pusillanimous  and  unprin- 
cipled cousin  of  Beaton's,  the  Governor,  has  turned  his  coat, 
and  is  sanctioning  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Cardinal,  again 
ruling  over  him.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  opposition  was 
well  fitted  to  instruct  the  people  at  large,  as  to  who  teere  noty 
and  who  were^  the  determined  enemies  of  the  will  of  God  being 
made  known  to  his  creatures.  There  was  therefore  a  select  band 
of  men  in  Parliament  now  in  alarm,  though  only  one,  but  that 
one  unanimously.  We  need  scarcely  name  the  Bishops  and 
their  brethren;  for  though  the  body  of  the  Cardinal  and 
Legate  had  been  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  the  animus 
of  his  party  was  present,  and  in  its  full  strength. 

Accordingly  up  rose  Dunbar,  the  Archbishop  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  ^'  in  his  own  name,  and  in  name  of  all  the  prelates 
of  the  realm  that  were  present,  and  dissented  simplicitery 
They  now  opposed  the  measure  at  least  ''  unto  the  time  that 
a  provincial  council  might  be  had  of  all  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  to  adrise  and  conclude  thereupon,  «/the  same  be  neces- 
sary to  be  had  in  vulgar  tongue,  to  be  used  among  the  Queen's 
lieges  or  not ;  and  thereafter  to  shew  the  utter  determination 
what  shall  be  done  in  that  behalf;   and  thereupon  he  craved 
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instraments.'"  Thns  spake  one  of  the  three  estates  in  Parlia- 
ment to  a  man,  but  upon  this  day  altogether  in  vain,  as  the 
bill  was  immediately  passed  into  a  law,  and  in  these  terms : — 

^^  It  is  statute  and  ordained  that  it  shall  be  la¥rful  to  aU 
our  Swereign  LadVs  lieges  to  kaw  the  holy  writ^  both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old  in  the  mdgar  tongue^  in  the  English  or 
Bcotish^  of  a  good  and  true  translation^  and  that  they  shall  incur 
no  crimes  for  the  having  or  reading  of  the  same;  prodding  al- 
icays  thai  no  man  dispute  or  held  opinions^  under  the  pains  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  Parliament.'" 

The  party  in  opposition  might  complain,  and  still  decline  to 
say  mass,  nay  even  refuse  to  bury  the  dead,  but  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament had  risen  on  Saturday,  no  time  was  lost  in  proclaim- 
ing to  all  the  people  what  had  been  done.  On  Monday  an 
order  came  from  the  Grovemor  to  the  Clerk-Register,  Mr. 
James  Fowles  of  Colinton,  and  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  Let- 
ters were  sent  off  by  special  messengers,  ordaining  the  Act  to 
be  proclaimed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protesting  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  west — also  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen^  in  Elgin^ 
Forres^  and  Inverness ;  in  Dunfermline  and  Perth ;  in  Lanark 
and  Dumfries^  Kirkcudbright^  and  Wigton!^ 

It  is  interesting  to  obsenre  from  die  reasonings  in  Parliament,  that  tlie 
English  Scriptures  in  print  had  been  produced  before  the  Assembly ;  when  the 
friends  of  ^  the  old  learning**  did  not  deny  but  that  they  might  be  read,  prorided 
the  translation  were  true.  It  was  then  demanded  what  fault  could  they  find 
with  it !  When  fhueh  Korch  was  made,  nothing  worthy  of  reprehension  could 
be  found,  but  that  love,  they  said,  was  put  in  the  place  of  ekarUy,  as  Tyndale 
certainly  had  translated  from  the  beginning.  When  it  was  asked,  what  differ- 
ence there  was,  and  if  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  Greek  word  Agape^ 
(A7««ri)  they  were  dumb.  At  length  the  commissioners  of  burghs  and  part  of  the 
nobility  required  **  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  every  man  to  use  the  benefit  <tf 
the  trarulation  of  the  Old  and  New  TettameiU  irAtcA  Uien  they  had — ^till  the  pre- 
lates and  kirkmen  set  forth  a  translation  more  correct  f  but  which,  it  is  well 
known,  they  never  did.  The  clergy  still  opposed  and  for  a  long  time ;  but  the 
number  of  voices  prevailed  against  them,  and  so  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
was  made  free  to  etery  man  or  woman  to  read  the  8onpture$  in  their  own  or  the 
Englith  tongue^  and  all  acts  made  to  the  contrary  are  abolishedA^ 

There  was  certainly  no  ambiguity  in  this  parliamentary  de- 


9  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

10  See  Calderwood,  anno  1543.  An  old  Scotish  Chronicler,  Sir  James  Balfonr,  has  reported 
one  Friar  G  Williams  or  Thomas  Williams,  as  having  now  tratulatfd  the  New  Testament  into  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  probably  arising  from  his  being  sealous  in  the  im- 
portation of  the  Sacred  Volume.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof.  Bj  other 
historians  he  is  mentioned  only  as  a  preacher,  who  was  silenced  and  soon  departed  for  England. 
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cisioD,  nor  any  want  of  vigorous  dispatch  in  sounding  it  out, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     All  of  a  sudden, 
the  trumpet  had  given  a  certain  sound,  from  Wigton  to  In- 
verness, nor  should  it  pass  unnoticed  that  the  voice  of  the 
Scotish  senate  never  was  recalled.    The  act  was  never  repealed, 
nor  was  there  any  haggling  with  the  subject  in  Parliament, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  many  subsequent  years.     The  step, 
taken,  however,  considered  as  a  Parliamentary  one,  becomes 
doubly  striking,  as  soon  as  we  observe  what  was  doing  in 
England  at  the  same  moment.     In  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  one  single  day,  they  had  discussed  and  settled  a 
subject,  on  which  Henry ''s  obsequious  Parliament  were  deli- 
berating and  disputing  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  together.''     If 
the  Bishops  of  ^^  the  old  learning^  were  discomfited  and  down 
in  Scotland,  at  the  same  precious  moment  they  were  up  and 
doing  in  England.     The  English  Convocation  had,  it  is  true, 
been  made  to  feel  and  confess  its  own  impotence,  again  and 
again,  before  this  period;  but  at  last,  having,  through  its 
Cleans  in  Parliament,  for  once  got  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  they  succeeded  effectually  in  befooling  it.     All  their 
proceedings,  however,  it  is  freely  granted,  recoiled  on  the  head 
of  Henry  himself,  who  did  what  he  pleased,  in  a  Parliament 
prostrate  at  his  feet ;  nor  in  referring  to  him,  as  the  sovereign 
agent,  is  it  possible  to  forget  his  course  of  intrigue,  in  Scot- 
land, year  after  year.    Had  he  not  been  prompting  his  nephew, 
James  V.,  for  the  last  seven  years  to  compliance  i    Nay,  teas- 
ing him  to  admit  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  his  kingdom ! 
How  often  he  had  anxiously  felt  his  pulse~^on  this  subject,  we 
need  not  recount ;  but  now  the  Scotish  monarch  is  gone,  and 
the  very  first  Parliament  after  his  decease  has  thus  deter- 
mined, and  so  promptly.     And  what  is  the  still  surviving 
uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  now  doing,  or  what  does  he  say  i     Why 
his  Parliament,  after  abundance  of  wrangling  between  Gardi- 
ner and  Granmer,  have  only  now  discovered  that  '^  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  Captains  of  the  wars  and  the 
King'^s  Justices  may  read  the  Bible  ! — That  any  nobleman,  or 
gentlewoman,  or  merchantman,  being  a  householder,  may  fol- 
low the  example !     But  that  no  woman-servant,  no  artificer, 


II  It  wa»  the  longest  scwion  in  Henry's  reign,  Parliament  sitting  from  the  2M  of  January  to 
th«  lith  of  May. 
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no  apprentice,  no  jouraeyman,  no  husbandman,  no  labourer, 
was  to  read  either  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  by  them- 
selves, or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly,  on  pain  of  one 
month'^s  imprisonment !  !"'* 

And  were  these  two  Parliaments  within  the  compass  of  the 
same  island,  thus  acting,  and  at  the  same  moment !  They 
certainly  were ;  and  for  additional  proof,  the  reader  has  only 
to  refer  to  the  preceding  volume,  under  the  year  1643.  But 
from  the  singular  coincidence  in  point  of  time  and  theme,  with 
the  striking  contrast  in  regard  to  treatment ;  if  it  was  intended 
that  posterity  should  learn  a  lesson  ever  after,  as  to  the  folly 
of  Parliamentary  interference  on  such  a  subject,  we  ask  if  it 
be  possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  decisive !  Nor  does  the 
lesson  terminate  here.  Henry  the  Eighth  has  an  ambassador 
on  the  road  to  Scotland,  and  in  proceeding  with  our  narrative, 
we  find  him  arrive  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  18th  of 
March,  or  the  day  after  the  Scotish  Parliament  had  risen. 
It  was  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  once  more.  That  evening  he  saw 
the  Governor  at  Holyrood,  and  heard  of  all  the  doings  of  the 
preceding  eventful  week.  Next  day,  when  proclamation  was 
made,  he  had  his  first  deliberate  interview,  and  on  Tuesday 
commenced  his  first  and  long  letter.  By  his  correspondence, 
so  far  as  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  concerned,  he 
will  certainly  not  add  to  the  consistency  of  his  Royal  Master's 
character.  For  whatever  they  were  deciding  in  his  English 
Parliament,  as  a  part  of  the  best  news  Sadler  could  convey, 
he  informs  his  Royal  Majesty  personally,  not  indeed  one  syl* 
lable  respecting  the  distinction  now  making  in  the  south, 
between  gentlewomen  and  maid-servants,  between  noblemen 
and  labourers,  or  captains  of  the  wars  and  husbandmen ;  bat 
that  in  Scotland,  "  the  gospel  was  now  set  forth  in  English, 
and  open  proclamations  made  that  it  shall  be  latcfvlfor  all  men 
to  read  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  the  mother  tongue^  and  special 
charge  that  no  man  preach  to  the  contrary  on  pain  of  death  !^ 
And  by  the  10th  of  April,  that  same  Monarch,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  Bible,  threatening 
to  punish  every  soul  among  the  useful  or  working  classes  in 
his  kingdom  for  daring  to  look  between  its  leaves,  was,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  designs  upon  Scotland, 
urging  his  ambassador  there,  respecting  ^*  the  setting  forth  of 
the  Scriptures ! "     Nor  was  this  newly-appointed  Governor 
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in  Scotland  far  behind  the  English  King.  His  fickleness  had, 
by  this  month,  excited  the  suspicions  of  Sadler ;  but  we  shall 
hear  of  hira  presently. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  having  now  chosen  to  say  that 
it  was  lawful  for  ''  all  men  to  hate  the  holy  writ,  and  to  read 
it,  whether  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old  C  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  vshere  were  copies,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  to 
be  found,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand !  Not  a  single  edi- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  put  to  press,  nor  was  there  any  Bible 
to  be  printed  in  Scotland  for  fully  thirty-five  years  to  come. 
Sadler,  it  is  true,  had  written,  at  the  Govemor**s  request,  for 
certain  copies  to  be  sent,  but  this  was  not  till  a  fortnight  after 
Parliament  had  risen,  nor  can  this  render  the  proclamation 
intelligible.  The  Governor  had  ordered  open  proclamation  to  be 
made,  not  in  Edinburgh  alone,  but  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
a  liberty  to  read  what  was  no  ichere  to  be  found  ?  This  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  a  piece  of  mockery.  Here,  there- 
fore at  last  we  meet  with  a  sudden,  but  certainly  no  slight  or 
ambiguous  confirmation  of  our  previous  history.  Long  before 
these  parliamentary  men  had  thus  spoken,  human  authority 
for  such  liberty  had  never  been  consulted.  It  was  now  above 
sixteen  years  since  the  English  New  Testament  at  least  had 
been  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  well  as  St.  Andrews  and 
Dundee.  Maxwell,  who  had  spoken  in  Parliament,  was  then 
a  much  younger  man  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  at  that 
times  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  uncle  of  Beaton, 
should  have  been  a  fugitive  tending  sheep,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  shepherd ;  while,  at  the  present  moment^  the  nephew, 
though  clothed  with  the  highest  pontifical  authority,  was  now 
a  prisoner  in  safe  custody. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  observed,  that  but  for  what 
had  just  occurred,  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  the  import- 
ation of  the  Scriptures  had  been  going  on  to  such  extent ;  and, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  this  which  lends  any  im- 
portance to  the  step  taken  in  Parliament.  It  was  like  the 
drawing  aside  of  a  curtain,  to  let  us  see  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, without  any  human  sanction,  either  asked  or  given ; 
and  without  the  agency  of  even  one  conspicuous  character,  to 
be  known  in  future  years.     These  proclamations  were  like  so 
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many  invitations  for  the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  produced^  if  it 
was  already  in  the  country.  The  precious  book  which  for  so 
many  years  had  been  read  in  secret,  or  at  midnight  over  the 
household  lamp,  might  now  be  held  up  at  noon  day. 

In  such  a  history  as  the  present,  therefore,  nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  by  whom,  at  this  early 
period,  it  was  actually  and  already  possessed.  Our  authority 
for  this,  is  one  which  will  not  here  be  disputed,  although  he 
was  a  man  of  whom,  till  now,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  speak. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  indeed,  he  had  not  yet  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures.  About  seventeen 
years  must  elapse  before  he  will  take  up  his  abode  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  least  a  few  more  before  he  described  the  fame  of 
1543 ;  for  though  bom  in  the  year  1505^  he  had  nearly  reached 
his  fortieth  year  before  his  mind  was  ripe  for  any  decisive 
step.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  about  the  year 
1535,  some  favourable  change  in  his  sentiments  had  com- 
menced ;  but  whatever  these  were,  he  had  not  possessed  suffi- 
cient fortitude  openly  to  profess  them,  nor  to  act  with  decision 
till  about  ten  years  after  that  period.  We  now  allude,  it  may 
be  anticipated,  to  the  well  known  John  Knox. 

If  it  has  hitherto  been  imagined  by  many,  that  there  had 
been  no  vital  and  important  movements  in  Scotland  before  his 
appearance,  the  previous  history  is  left  in  explanation,  and  Knox 
himself  will  now  so  far  draw  aside  the  curtain.  The  positiye 
importation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  past,  and  that  till  the  men 
in  power  were  constrained  to  bow  and  acknowledge  it ;  or  its 
importation  for  about  seventeen  years  more  before  his  settle- 
ment in  Scotland,  he  has  not  interpreted ;  but  when  sitting 
down  to  review  the  past,  he  had  a  distinct  and  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  memorable  occurrence  in  1543.  Indeed,  such 
an  event  was  well  fitted  to  stimulate  even  the  timid  and  the 
wavering  mind. 

About  six  or  eight  years  had  elapsed  after  Knox's  settlement 
before  he  commenced  that  history,  the  whole  of  which  passes 
under  his  name ;  and  since  by  the  year  1 543,  though  not  yet 
decided  in  his  views  of  Divine  truth,  he  must  have  become  no 
unobservant  spectator  of  his  country,  no  man  was  more  able  to 
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narrate  with  fidelity  what  had  been  so  visible  to  many  eyes. 
Looking  back,  therefore,  about  twenty-five  years,"  and  speak- 
ing of  the  freedom,  then  at  last  proclaimed,  for  all  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  he  says — "  This  was  no  small  victory  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, fighting  against  the  conjured  enemies  of  his  verity  ;  not 
small  comfort  to  such  as  hefore  were  holden  in  such  bondage, 
that  they  durst  not  have  read  the  Lord'*s  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, nor  articles  of  their  faith,  in  the  English  tongue, 
but  they  should  have  been  accused  of  heresy.  Then  might  hate 
been  seen  the  Bible  lying  upon  almost  every  gentleman's  table. 
The  New  Testament  was  borne  about  in  many  men^s  hands r''^ 

Now,  these  volumes,  of  course,  had  been  in  Scotland  before, 
and  most  of  them  long  before  this  period  ;  otherwise  such  a 
display  could  not  have  been  made,  for  a  very  considerable  time 
to  come ;  so  that,  up  to  this  period,  the  progress  of  Divine 
truth  had  been  entirely  independent  of  human  approbation,  or 
rather  in  spite  of  human  authority  ;  and  the  cause  will  now 
proceed  as  it  had  done,  whatever  should  occur,  or  whatever  men 
in  power  may  yet  either  say  or  do  to  the  contrary.** 

The  present  crisis  had  served  to  show  that  Beaton  was 
nothing  more  than  as  '^  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ;^  but 
after  all,  the  triumph  in  its  full  extent,  was  little  more  than  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  The  parliamentary  ^^  liberty^  granted,  was 
very  much  akin  to  the  present  Russian  idea  of  that  term. 
There  was  unlimited  freedom  to  have  and  to  read  the  Sacred 
text,  but  none  whatever  to  form  any  opinion,  or,  at  least,  ew- 


>s  Prom  an  expreMion  of  Knox  himtelf.  Dr.  M'Crie,  tn  one  place,  rappoiee  him  to  hare  been 
engaged  with  hb  history  in  the  year  \&6&, 

IS  Knox's  History ;  the  first  book  of  which  was  written  by  himself,  the  second,  third,  and 
fonrth  from  bis  papers,  by  Richard  Bannatyne.  and  the  fifth  by  Mr.  David  Buchanan. 

>'*  It  has  been  said  that  John  Knox  was  at  St.  Andrews  as  early  as  1938,  nay,  and  a  spectator 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton.  Of  this,  howerer,  he  has  not  himself  informed  ns,  and 
the  fact  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.  But  whether  he  was  at  Glasgow  or  8t  Andrews,  neither 
the  death  of  our  proto-Martyr,  nor  the  rolce  of  Seton,  nor  the  cruel  usage  of  Ales,  had  made  any 
faruarable  impression.  We  have  already  explained  his  earliest  moreroents  in  connexion  with 
Geneva,  (see  before  p.  320,  note.)  and  as  connected  with  his  native  land,  we  now  subjoin  other 
particulars.  Called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  year  1547,  he  was  soon 
after  carried  out  of  Scotland,  and  did  not  return  to  it  for  above  eight  years.  Remaining  only 
nine  months,  or  from  November  1555  to  Jnly  following,  he  embarked  for  the  Continent,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  2d  of  May  1559.  In  1560,  he  was  settled  as  minister  in  Edinburgh.  Thus,  It 
appears,  that  as  the  Scriptures  had  been  reading  for  about  eighteen  years  before  he  declared 
himself,  so  they  continued  to  be  read  for  sixteen  more  before  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  an  entire  generation,  the  Divine  record  had 
been,  first  in  secret,  and  then  more  openly  fulfilling  its  purpose,  at  the  bidding  of  Him  alone, 
who  thus,  so  providentially,  fint  gave  it  to  North  Britain.  AAer  his  final  return,  Knox  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  St  Andrews,  in  June  15^ ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  was  about 
thirty -three  yean  after  the  first  copiesfin  print  of  the  Sacred  Volume  had  arrived  in  that  City,  as 
well  as  at  Edinburgh ;  nay,  and  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  publicly  announced  that  it  was 
thU  which  then  occasioned  <M  the  din  andpiay  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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presi  it !  In  strict  propriety  of  speech,  the  terms  of  the  Act 
were  a  mixture  of  presumption  and  cruelty,  or  of  profanity  and 
persecution  :  of  presumption  in  any  men  taking  it  upon  them 
to  legishkte  on  a  subject  so  sacred ;  of  cruelty,  in  resolving  to 
punish  their  fellow-subjects  for  their  opinions,  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  Sadler,  with  death  itself. 

The  most  memorable  circumstance  however  was,  what  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  the  Act  never  was  repealed.  As 
it  was  therefore  "  lawful  for  all  men  to  have  the  holy  writ,"'* 
it  never  could  be  illegal  to  import  it,  and  we  have  to  witness 
presently  the  extent  to  which  this  importation  must  have 
gone.  Meanwhile,  and  just  as  if  to  render  all  future  progress 
only  the  more  observable,  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  self- 
same governor  who  had  sent  out  these  proclamations,  in  less 
than  six  months  had  entirely  changed  his  politics !  Indeed, 
the  very  next  month  after  Parliament  rose,  he  had  begun  to 
betray  symptoms  of  wavering ;  and  though  he,  and  some 
others,  had  sold  their  country  for  English  gold,  since  Beaton 
was  once  more  at  liberty,  as  well  as  in  great  wrath  at  what  had 
been  done  while  he  was  in  confinement,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  Earl  of  Arran  will  be  entirely  at  his  command.  In 
short,  the  Lords  of  the  "  substantial"  Parliament  were  soon 
at  variance,  and  though  the  treaties  both  of  peace  and  marriage 
with  England,  concluded  at  Greenwich  on  the  1  st  of  July, 
were  ratified  by  Arran  on  Friday  the  25th  of  August,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  proclaimed  Beaton  a  traitor ;  in  ten  days 
after,  or  Sunday  the  3d  of  September,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  !  They  met  at  Callender  House, 
went  together  to  Stirling,  where,  in  the  Franciscan  convent, 
the  Governor  abjured  in  favour  of  "  the  old  learning,"  and  from 
the  man  he  had  imprisoned  in  January,  received  absolution  in 
September  for  all  that  he  had  done  ! 

The  year  1543  is  indeed  a  marked  and  conspicuous  one,  as  having 
been  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  every  sovereign  in  Europe,  with  the  Pon- 
tiff in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Without  exception,  their  characters  suffer- 
ed shipwreck  in  open  day  ;  for  wherever  we  turn  our  eye,  hypocrisy,  how- 
ever shallow,  and  want  of  principle,  are  conspicuous.  Under  our  English 
history,  we  had  occasion  to  glance  at  this  spectacle,  but  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  being  looked  at  once  more,  now  that  Scotland  also  must  be 
included.  These  rulers  being  all  gathered  before  us,  as  into  one  focus, 
and  at  the  same  time,  renders  the  lesson  more  striking.  It  is  one  which 
was  well  fitted  to  convey  some  lasting  instruction  to  posterity. 
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On  looking  abroad,  we  see  the  King  of  France  standing  before  us,  with 
the  Pontiff  on  one  side,  and  the  Tturk  on  the  other,  in  closest  political 
alliance ;  and  if  we  ask  for  a  fellow  to  this  picture,  we  haye  it  in  the  per- 
son of  our  English  monarch.  There  he  is,  with  the  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Regent  of  Scotland  on  the  other.  At  this  moment, 
from  political  motiyes,  and  however  the  Cardinals  at  Rome  might  profess 
to  be  scandalized,  even  to  the  Turky  the  Pontiff  hhna&M  was  far  firom  being 
inimical ;  while  he  was  enraged  with  the  Emperor,  now  in  alliance,  offen- 
siye  and  defensive,  with  the  condenmed  or  anathematized  heretic  sove- 
reign of  England.  The  Emperor,  that  steady  enemy  of  all  change,  or 
of  every  opinion  denounced  as  heretical,  was,  professedly,  no  less  angiy 
with  Francis,  because,  as  Charles  himself  expressed  it,  he  ''  had  not  de- 
serted  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation  according  to  his  promise  !** 
Henry,  greatly  incensed  with  Francis,  for  his  desertion  of  himself,  was,  to 
serve  his  own  ambition,  courting  alliance  with  the  Regent  of  Scotland.  He 
had  been  urging  him,  as  he  had  done  James  Y.,  to  "  set  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures "  throughout  all  Scotland,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  not 
only  restraining  their  perusal,  within  his  own  kingdom,  as  far  as  his  feeble 
power  went ;  but  was  taking  them  from  all  those  who  had  as  much  need 
to  be  saved,  and  were  as  likely  to  profit,  as  any  "  nobleman,  or  gentle- 
woman, or  captain  of  the  wars,"  in  all  England.  This  was  doss  legisla- 
tion with  a  vengeance,  which  soon  fell  upon  his  own  head.  As  for  the 
Oovemor  of  Scotland,  who  had  first  signed  a  treaty  with  England,  de- 
nouncing Beaton  as  a  trcUtor,  and  in  ten  days  afterwards  espoused  his 
cause  and  the  French  interest,  he  was  now  preparing,  with  his  cousin, 
the  Cardinal,  to  resist  the  incensed  ambition  of  his  former  ally.  Henry's 
voice  was  now  for  war,  and  in  Scotland  war  to  the  knife ;  so  that  the  same 
English  monarch  who,  this  year,  had  been  professing  to  Scotland  such 
zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  by  the  next  had  given  orders  to  **  beat  down  and 
overthrow  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  bum  and  sack  the  capital,  with 
Holyrood  and  Leith,  and  the  villages  around,  putting  man,  woman,  and 
child  to  the  moordy  without  exception  !  To  overthrow  St.  Andrews  so  as  the 
upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another  ! " 
To  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  ! 

Thus,  glaringly,  did  all  those  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  re- 
move everything  sacred  or  praiseworthy  hx  from  them,  and  probably 
the  most  consistent  man  among  them  all  was  the  Gband  Turk  ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  a  strange  perversion,  in  too  many  historians,  to  men- 
tion the  sacred  name  of  Christianity,  or  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  connexion 
with  any  one  of  these  rulers ;  as  though  he  cared  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  No  injury  to  the  reader  can  be  greater  than  that  of  con- 
founding the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  the  Christianity  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  such  men.     It  was  God  ruling  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
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mies,  and,  with  regard  to  his  own  cause,  most  evidently  holding  ihem  all 
in  derision. 

Turning  away  from  this  conspicuous  display  of  human  de- 
pravity, there  is  but  little  more  to  add,  than  that  the  King  in 
England,  and  the  Cardinal  in  Scotland,  who  hated  each  other 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  were  now  alike  hastening  to  their  ruin, 
and  to  die  within  eight  months  of  each  other.  Beaton  once 
more  in  possession  of  unlimited  power,  was  sure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  word  opinionsy  so  strangely  inserted,  like  a  sting 
in  the  tail  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  with  this  pre- 
cious Governor  at  his  feet,  he  took  him  forth  in  1545,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  James  V.,  to  witness  and  sanction  his  mur- 
ders. To  say  nothing  of  those  who  were  banished,  these 
amounted  to  at  least  seven  in  number,  and  through  the  Cardi- 
nal's influence,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  partook  of  a  new  cha- 
racter. It  had  been  the  practice  of  that  community  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  btim  people  to  ashes  for  their  opinions ;  but 
whether  it  was  cowardice  in  Beaton  that  he  durst  not  do  this, 
or  rather  cunning,  that  he  might  identify  the  State  with  what 
he  did ;  yet  so  it  was,  that  of  five  persons  put  to  death  at 
Perth,  four  were  hanged,  and  one  was  drowned.  The  last  was 
a  female,  the  first  and  only  martyr  of  that  sex  of  which  we 
read.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  vrith  an  infant 
at  her  breast,  who,  before  she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  gave 
the  infant  to  another,  and  expressed  great  joy  in  following  her 
husband  to  a  better  world.^'  A  sixth  individual,  a  priest,  John 
Rogers,  is  said  to  have  been  dispatched  within  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  or  thrown  over  the  wall,  so  as  to  occasion  his 
death  ;  but  the  only  instance  of  death  by  Jlre  was,  conspicuous- 
ly, Beaton'^s  own  act,  shortly  before  his  own  murder.  This  was 
George  Wishart,  whose  martyrdom,  on  the  1st  of  March  1546, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  general  histories,  taken  in  connexion  with 
theGt)vemment  state  papersand  manuscripts,'but  recentlypub- 
lished.  One  point  only  is  deserving  of  notice  here,  as  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  pinnacle  on  which  Beaton  stood,  just  before  he  was 
thrown  down  or  slain  within  his  own  strong  castle,  while  in  the 
act  of  rendering  it  stronger  still.   This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inso- 


I A  The  namea  of  these  worthy  citixent  of  Perth  were— William  AnderMOi  Robert  Lamb,  Ja: 
Ronald,  James  Pinlayson,  and  his  wife  Helen,  formerly  named  Stark. 
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lence  with  which  he  trampled  on  his  victim,  the  Governor,  and 
now  treated  his  anthority.  Arran  had  advised  delay,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Wishart  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  intima- 
ting that  if  the  Cardinal  acted  with  precipitation,  the  blood  of 
this  man  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  However  deeply 
chagrined  at  this  message,  Beaton  coolly  replied,  ''  that  he  had 
not  written  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  supposing  himself  to 
be  any  way  dependent  upon  his  authority,  but  from  a  desire  that 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  heretics  might  have  a  show 
of  public  consent !  But  since  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  would 
proceed  in  that  way  which  to  him  appeared  to  be  most 
proper  !"*•  He  did  proceed,  and  shortly  after  followed  to  his 
own  judgment  in  another  world.  His  death  by  violence,  which 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  1546,  may  be 
traced  to  the  long  cherished  desire  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  well 
known  by  his  agents  at  the  time ;  or  to  the  violent  existing 
quarrel  between  Norman  Lesly,  Master  of  Bothes,  and  the 
Cardinal,  respecting  a  piece  of  land,  heightened,  no  doubt,  by 
his  treatment  of  Wishart ;  but  the  event  was  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  while  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  circumstance,  that  the  man  who  would  not  allow 
another  to  be  deliberately  and  legally  tried,  was  himself  put 
to  death,  without  trial  or  ceremony  of  any  kind. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  slight  anticipation  of  our  nar- 
rative. It  is  here  that  the  necessity  for  following  out  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  in  any  point,  save  one,  comes  to  an  end. 
To  many  readers  this  assertion  may  appear  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, but  such  is  the  fact ;  that  thus  early,  in  North  Bri- 
tain, so  far  as  the  Sacred  Soriptures  are  concerned,  we  are  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  for  any  reference  to  politics  or  political 
men,  or  almost  any  allusion  to  what  has  been  styled  either 
Church  or  State.  This  is  a  peculiarity  in  Scotish  history,  as 
yet  observed  by  very  few  readers  of  the  Bible,  either  there  or 
elsewhere,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained. 


i«  And  therefore  without  any  "  Aavf  of  frablic  consent.**  Conid  he  only  hare  obtained  this, 
he  miRht  hare  yielded  to  the  OoTemor  tofuuMto  bare  hanged  Wishart,  instead  of  committing 
him  to  the  flames,  jnst  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  rictimsat  Perth ;  but  in  such  a  course, 
the  OoTomor,  adTised,  or  rather  orerawed  by  the  adrice  and  solemn  warning  of  Darid  Hamil- 
ton, the  Laird  of  Preston,  would  yield  consent  to  Beaton  no  longer. 
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QUEEN  MARY,  JAMES   VI.,  TO  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

FROM  1543  TO  1650 — BINOULAB  HISTORY  OF  THB  SCRIPTURRS  IK  BOOT- 
LAND^  DURina  THIS  EKTIRS  PERIOD — NOT  SUPPUBD  FROM  ITS  OWN 
NATIVE  PRESS,  BUT  BT  IMPORTATION,  FOR  MORS  THAN  A  HUNDRED 
TEARS — STATE  OP  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION — THE  APOCRTPHA. 

THE  PRESENT  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  BECOME  THE  ONLY  ONE  IN  USB,  AND 
AT  A  PERIOD  INDISPUTABLY  SIGNIFICANT  OF  DIVINE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
OYER  THE  ENTIRE  KINGDOM. 

\ROM  the  year  1543,  and  for  more  than  three  snccessive 
genercUionSy  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  north  of 
the  Tweed,  is  of  a  very  marked  or  memorable  charac- 
ter, and  pecaliar  to  Scotland  among  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Certainly  not  one  of  them  has  the  same  story  to  tell. 
Throughout,  it  forms  a  remarkable  continuation  of  that  inde- 
pendence of  human  patronage,  which  has  been  so  steadily 
repudiated  from  the  beginning;  while  no  country  has  been 
more  signally  indebted  to  the  gracious  providence  of  Gk)d. 

In  1543,  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  to  peruse 
the  Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for 
fully  sixteen  years,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  edition  of  the 
Bible  entire,  or  of  the  New  Testament  separately,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed.  Cardinal  Beaton  having  immediately  regained 
his  authority,  such  a  proposal  was  not  to  be  whispered  for  a 
moment.  But  as  he  was  removed  by  death  only  three  years 
after,  this  will  not  account  for  its  being,  not  three,  or  five, 
but  thirty-five  years,  before  any  Bible  was  issued  from  the 
Scotish  press !  This,  too,  was  in  folio,  nor  did  a  second 
edition  follow,  and  of  the  same  unwieldy  character,  till  1610, 
or  above  thirty  years  more  had  passed  away.  Nay,  only  the 
third  edition,  and  at  last  in  the  octavo  size,  did  not  appear 
till  the  year  1633 ;  or  ninety  years  from  the  day  on  which  it 
was  said  to  be  lawful  to  have  and  to  read  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish !  There  was  then  also  a  fourth  edition,  in  1637,  and 
one  in  duodecimo  next  year.  Thus  it  was,  that  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  or  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of 
three  generations,  there  were  no  more  than  five  editions  of  the 
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Bible  issued  from  the  printing  presses  in  the  country ;  not  to 
say  that  two  of  these  were  in  folio,  no  size  even  approaching 
to  that  which  the  people  required,  having  made  its  appear- 
ance till  so  late  as  1633.  The  first  pocket  Bible  was  not 
printed  till  1638. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  our  Scotish  ancestors,  so 
far  as  their  own  native  press  was  concerned.  No  Bible,  even 
so  convenient  as  that  of  an  oeta/eo  size,  had  been  printed  in 
Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  community,  till  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had 
been  first  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  as  well 
as  other  ports.^  What  then  had  become  of  the  people  at 
large  ?  Had  they  been  left  destitute  of  the  book  of  life  to 
such  an  extent  as  this,  and  for  an  entire  century  after  it  first 
reached  their  shores  ?  Far,  very  &r  from  it.  In  proportion 
to  its  population,  perhaps  in  no  other  country  had  it  been 
more  generally  possessed,  if  not  eagerly  perused ;  and  the  ex- 
planation will  afford  us  now  in  review,  one  of  the  most  signal 
displays  of  the  goodness  of  Gh>d  to  our  northern  ancestors. 
Once  pointed  out,  it  certainly  will  be  difficult  for  the  present 
generation  to  escape  from  the  obligation  to  send  the  Sacred 
Volume  over  sea  and  land  to  other  nations. 

The  very  commencement  of  this  long  period  was  auspicious 
for  Scotland.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  overruled  to  make  his  proclamations 
throughout  the  country,  no  trifling  display  was  given  of  the 
Scriptures  having  been  already  there,  and  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  have  been  imagined.  But  at  the  same  moment, 
Henry  in  England  had  frowned  on  the  general  perusal  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  because,  as  it  has  been  said,  ^^  he  being  now 
to  go  abroad,  upon  a  weighty  expedition  to  France,  thought 
it  convenient  to  leave  his  subjects  at  home  as  ecuy  as  might 
be.""  This  frown,  though  it  was  disregarded  by  many,  even 
in  England,  must  have  been  quite  in  favour  of  Scotish  usage. 
Whatever  supernumerary  copies  there  were,  might  have  been 
sent  down  to  the  north,  where  Henry  had  no  objection  that 
the  subjects  should  be  as  little  at  ease  as  possible.  The  prin- 
ters in  England  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  crooked 


I  One  edition  bad  been  printed,  it  is  true,  bat  at  Dort,  hj  Hart  and  Cbarteri*.  expreMly  for 
Scotland,  in  1601,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  but  this  ranks  with  the  other  imiporieA  editions. 
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policy  of  their  Sovereign,  aud,  from  self-intereet,  would  act 
accordingly.  Not  only  the  Bible,  but  what  Sadler  styles 
"  his  Majesty's  books  of  religion,^  Henry  was  eager  should 
now  be  read  in  the  North,  and  by  the  month  of  Angust,  or 
just  before  the  Regent  had  turned  his  coat,  his  Majesty  had 
been  personally  anxious  to  know  haw  they  were  "  liked^  there. 
The  distinction  drawn,  in  reply,  between  them  and  the  Scrip- 
tures^ should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  the  gentlemen  of 
the  old  learning  were,  says  Sadler,  *'*'  well  pleased  with  the 
restraint  of  the  Scriptures  in  England,  and  yet  would  have 
liked  it  much  better,  if  it  had  been  generally  restrained  from 
aU  sorts,*"  there  was  another  class  ^^  much  offended  with  the 
same  ^  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  "  books  of  religion,'*' 
so  called,  the  ambassador  confesses  were  ^^  not  much  liked  by 
any  party,''  and  as  for  the  Governor  or  B^nt,  he  did  not 
desire  "  to  have  any  more  of  them.'*'' 

Beaton,  it  is  granted,  might  prevail  with  the  B^nt  to 
discountenance  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  Provi- 
dence soon  found  him  enough  to  do,  whether  in  maintaining 
his  seat,  or  providing  for  his  own  safety.  Besides,  he  died  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years  ;  and  as  the  first  Bible  printed 
on  Scotish  ground  was  not  published  till  the  year  1579,  or 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Knox ;  not  to  say  that  this  was 
in  folio,  and  appointed  to  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  <f  4,  13s.  4d., 
or  seven  marks ;  how,  all  this  time,  had  it  fared  with  the 
people,  or  the  thousands  who,  even  now,  could  afford  no  such 
sum  i  It  may  indeed  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  by  even 
this  early  period  it  comes  out,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  was  almost  in  every  house !  A  better  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  fact  could  not  be  desired,  since  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Dedication  to  James  VI.  of  this  first  Bible. 
After  acknowledging  the  "  great  occasion''  they  had  "  to 
glorify  the  goodness  of  God  towards  their  country,"  the 
Assembly  addressing  the  King  exclaims — 

^  O  what  difference  inay  be  seen  between  the$e  days  of  ligbt,  when  alnu>9t  in 
&very  private  kouee  the  Book  of  Qod*»  Law  i»  read^  and  undentood  in  our  vulgar 
tongue,  and  that  age  of  darkneasy  when  scarcely  in  a  whole  city,  (without  the 
cloisters  of  monks  and  friars,)  could  the  Book  of  God  once  be  found^and  that  in 
a  strange  tongue  of  Latin,  not  good,  but  mixed  with  barbarity  ;  used  and  read 
by  few,  and  almost  understood  or  exponed  by  none  ;  and  when  the  fiftbe  named 
ctorgy  of  this  realm,  abusing  the  gentle  nature  of  your  Highness'  most  noble 
goodsire^  of  worthy  memory,  made  it  a  capital  crime,  to  be  punished  with  the 
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fire,  to  have  or  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language ;  and  to  make 
them  to  all  men  more  odious,  as  if  it  had  been  the  detestable  name  of  a  perni- 
cious sect,  they  were  named  New  Testamentebs.'^  And  certainly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  CkristicM  itself,  a  more  honourable  appellative,  by  way  of  reproach, 
was  never  bestowed  on  the  people  of  any  country. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  folio  Bible  now  published  was  in- 
tended chiefly  ''  to  the  end,  that  in  every  parish  kirk  there 
should  be  at  least  one  kept,  to  be  called  '  the  common  book  of 
the  kirk,^  as  a  most  meet  ornament  for  such  a  place,  and  a  per- 
petual register  of  the  Word  of  Gt>d,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
doctrine,  to  be  made  patent  to  all  the  people  of  every  congre- 
gation, as  the  ONLY  right  rule  to  direct  and  govern  them  in 
matters  of  religion,  as  also  to  confirm  them  in  the  truth  re- 
ceived, and  to  reform  and  redress  corruptions,  whensoever 
they  may  creep  in." 

But  still  the  question  returns — How  had  the  Sacred  Volume 
found  its  way  into  so  many  private  families  i  There  was  no 
word  of  command  from  rulers,  no  voice  of  human  authority, 
and  yet  still,  from  the  beginning,  or  for  fifty  years  past,  from 
time  to  time,  the  Word  of  God  had,  it  is  evident,  come  into 
the  country.  There  was  no  such  thing  once  thought  of  then 
as  gratuitous  distribution.  The  people  desired  to  have  the 
Book  of  Gt>d,  and  must  have  gladly  paid  the  price,  but  it  came 
to  them  actually  terrd  marique^  over  land,  nay,  and  over  sea. 
They  were  supplied  not  only  from  England^  but  from  the 
printing  presses  of  Holland^  as  they  continued  to  be  from  both 
countries,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  come.  Hence  the 
next  edition  executed  in  Scotland  was  still  a  folio,  and  not 
printed  till  1610,  or  only  a  few  months  before  our  present 
version;  the  first  edition  of  that  version  not  appearing  till 
1633,  and  the  first  pocket  Bible  not  till  five  years  later.     In 


*  See  the  dedkatton  to  what  to  oommonly  etyled  Bauaadyne'e  Bible,  for  the  original  ortho- 
graphy. While  thto  Bible  waa  printing,  or  in  1078,  the  Aaeembly  had  oome  to  the  foUowiog 
among  other  oondnakma,  which  were  imerted  in  their  recorde  the  eeoond  year  after  it  was  pnb- 
lished,  or  in  IfiSL— **  The  power  ereleelMtiral  floweth  immediately  from  God  and  the  mediator 
Jeene  Cbriit,  and  to  ipiritaal,  noi  hawing  a  temporal  Bead  on  the  earth,  but  only  Chrtot,  the  oidp 
■piritoal  King  and  Ooremor  of  hto  Kirk."—*'  Therefore  thto  power  and  policy  of  the  Kirkehonld 
lean  upon  the  Word  immediaUiy,  a*  the  only  ground  thereof;  and  should  be  taken  Drom  the 
pure  fonntaina  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Kirk  hearing  the  voioe  of  Christ  the  only  spiritual  King,  and 
being  ruled  by  hto  laws."—"  It  to  proper  to  Kings,  Princes,  and  Magtotrates,  to  be  called  lords 
and  domimtors  orer  their  enl^ects,  whom  they  gOTem  dvfUp:  but  it  to  proper  to  Christ  only  to 
be  called  Lord  and  Master  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Kirk ;  and  all  others  that  bear 
office  therein,  ought  not  to  usurp  dominion,  nor  be  called  lords,  but  only  mintoters,  disciples,  and 
serrants.  For  it  to  CHaiar's  proper  qf/tee  to  command  and  rule  hto  Kirk  unirersal,  and  every 
particular  Ork,  through  Me  Spirit  and  fVord,  by  the  mintotry  of  men. 
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this  point  of  view,  certainly  no  other  people  in  Europe  can 
look  back  to  such  a  century.' 

After  this  we  need  not  repeat  that  the  course  pursued  by 
an  indulgent  Providence  was  one,  in  no  sense  relying  on  the 
patronage  or  power  of  the  authorities  in  Scotland  ;  but  this 
fact  will  become  still  more  striking  if  we  now  glance  at  the 
history  of  these  two  folio  Bibles,  printed  in  the  country  itself. 

The  first  intimation  of  any  printer  in  Scotland  obtaining  a  direct 
license  to  publish  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vemacular  tongue 
is  dated  22d  March  1564.  This  license  was  nothing  more  than  what 
was  customary  with  relation  to  every  other  book,  but  there  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  proof  that  any  part  was  ever  put  to  press,  a  circumstance 
rendered  next  to  certain  from  what  followed.  Four  years  after  this,  or 
14th  April  1568,  Robert  Lekprevik,  the  printer  referred  to,  was  licensed 
to  print  the  translation  commonly  called  the  Qeneva  Bible ;  and  as  this 
right  was  declared  to  be  for  twenty  years,  although  importation  was  not 
prohibited,  since,  from  printing  the  Bible,  every  other  person  in  Scot- 
land was,  what  hope  was  there  that  there  would  be  an  edition  by 
Lekprevik,  or  by  any  other  man,  before  the  year  1588  ?  Certainly  none. 
Lekprevik,  too,  let  it  be  observed,  had  been  constituted  "  King's  Printer** 
three  months  before  his  license  ;  and  in  the  course  of  business  printed 


s  How  many  editions  of  the  BngUah  Bible  were  thne  printed  beyond  mm,  whether  for  South 
or  North  Britain,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  had  the  Lmdon  imprint, 
and  can  only  be  detected  by  an  experienced  eye,  but  that  there  were  many  thousands  is  well 
known.  At  first,  some  of  these  editions  may  hare  been  undertaken  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
English  patentee,  if  not  at  his  expense,  but,  in  the  end,  the  Dutch  were  reading  a  severe  lecture 
to  this  country,  on  the  superiority  of  competition  to  mcnopo^.  The  workmanship  In  Holland 
had  become  of  a  superior  character,  and  threatened  to  carry  the  printing  of  Bibles  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Hence  the  language  of  Laud  already  quoted:— ** the  books  that  eame/hm  thence 
were  better  print,  better  bound,  better  paper,  and  for  all  the  charga  qf bringing,  sold  better  dkeap." 
A  free  press  at  home  would  have  effectually  met  this  grievance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  course 
pursued  by  Holland,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department,  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  to  any 
people  against  avarice.  The  object  of  her  people  was  to  acquire,  never  to  dispense ;  and  they 
sought  to  gather  wealth  in  every  possible  direction.  Though  they  grew  no  timber,  yet  they,  at 
last,  used  more  ships  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  Burope  put  together,  and  certainly  never  any 
coun  try  traded  so  much,  and  consumed  so  little.  They  had  nojiax  of  their  own  growth,  yet  made 
the  finest  linen  in  the  world ;  grew  no  wool,  yet  made  immense  quantities  of  good  cloth.  *<  They 
are,"  said  Sir  William  Temple,  "  They  are  the  great  masters  of  Indian  spioes  and  Penian  silks, 
yet  wear  plain  woolen,  and  feed  on  their  own  fish  and  roots.  They  sell  the  finest  of  their  own 
cloth  to  Prance,  and  buy  coarse  cloth  out  of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad 
the  best  of  their  own  butter,  and  buy  the  cheapest  out  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  for 
their  own  use.  In  short,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury,  which  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in 
pleasures  which  they  never  taste."  And  what  ensued  after  all  ?  Why  should  the  *'  Hi^  and 
Mighty,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  ever  come  to  petition  as  "  the  poor  and  oppressed  States 
of  Holland  T'  Let  a  nation  fall  into  the  parriraonious  and  hoarding  course  of  the  solitary  miser. 
Its  downfall  is  certain.  Of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  it  is  true  that  "  there  is  that  scattereth. 
and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 
If  the  eyes  of  England,  as  a  nation,  therefore,  be  open,  she  must  see  that  her  only  safety  now 
depends  upon  her  being  notonly  just,  but  penerotit— generous  as  a  nation  towards  other  nations. 
Sympathy  is  a  talent,  and  when  possessed  by  a  nation,  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  iu 
own  prosperity  and  peace,  when  laws,  and  human  policy,  or  grasping  avarice,  are  alike  in  vain. 
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books  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  Stirling,  but  still,  from  whatever 
cause,  and  although  licensed,  he  never  printed  a  Bible  at  all  I  What 
was  the  precise  value  implied  in  the  title  or  office  of  <<  King*s  Printer" 
at  that  period  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  whatever  it  was,  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  printed  independently  of  that  office.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  in  1574,  this  King's  printer  had  published,  without  license, 
^  A  Dialogue  between  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier,  in  verse,  to  the  reproach 
and  slander  of  our  Sovereign  Lord*s  Regent."  He  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Government,  and  for  some  time  was  confined  in  Edin- 
burgh castle.  He  may  then  have  forfeited  Ids  office,  though  he  con- 
tmued  to  print  for  many  years  after.  But,  at  all  events,  soon  after  Lek- 
previk  had  lost  fiivour,  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  taken 
up  in  good  earnest,  and  by  a  man  who  was  not  now  the  King*8  printer, 
nor  ever  was. 

This  first  Bible,  therefore,  and  in  folio,  appeared  at  last.  It  is  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  Qeneva  translation  of  1561,  or  that  book  which  we  have 
already  referred  to  as  promoted  by  the  ^Either  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
only  it  is  more  correct.  Like  the  first  Bible  of  1537  for  England,  by 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  this,  therefore,  was  a  personal  enterprise,  ori- 
ginating with  two  men,  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Bassandyne  and 
Alexander  Arbuthnot ;  the  latter,  it  should  seem,  the  man  of  most  sub- 
stance, the  former,  a  printer  by  profession.  Bassandyne,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  had  gone  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Leyden,  where  he  acquired 
the  art  of  printing,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  had  already  begun 
business  for  some  time,  in  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburgh.  He  commenced 
now  with  the  New  Testament^  which  was  finished,  and  dated  1576,  but 
its  issue  had  been  hindered  or  delayed  till  the  Old  was  completed,  in 
three  years  after,  or  1579.  By  about  this  time  Bassandyne  died,  and 
the  book  was  published  with  Arbuthnot*s  name  only  at  the  beginning. 
It  had  been  finished  in  July,  and  in  six  weeks  after,  having  applied 
to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  license,  as  it  was  necessary  for  all  other  books, 
he  obtained  one,  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  title  of  King's  Printer.^ 
It  is  therefore  entitled 

**  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  oontained  in  the  Old  and  Newe  Testament. 
Printed  at  Edinburgh  be  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Printer  to  the  King's  Majestie, 
dwelling  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  1579.  Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  regiae  Majes- 
tatis."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  Bible  not  for  general  use  at 
home,  but  for  the  '*  Kirk,"  wherever  it  was  ;  and  it  deserves  notice,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  requisite  for  the  work  was  furnished 

*  Hence  It  appear*  as  if  Lekprenk  had  lost  tho  oflfice  in  1574. 

&  This  last  phraM  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denoting  any  prinlege  either  peculiar  to  the  book 
itself,  or  to  Arbatluiot.  It  was  common  to  other  book%  to  almost  all,  as  well  as  used  by  the 
other  printers. 
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while  it  wafl  printing ;  not^  howeyer,  out  of  the  public  pune,  but  by  con- 
tribution of  the  parishioners,  through  their  ministers,  whether  bishops, 
superintendents,  or  visitors.  It  was,  in  £Bhct,  a  present  firom  the  people 
to  their  respective  phices  of  worship,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  zealous  de- 
sire it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances, 
the  money  was  furnished  about  three  years  before  the  Bibles  were  fidly 
delivered. 

It  was  not  till  thirty-one  years  after,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the 
next,  or  second  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  appeared,  from  the  press  of 
Andrew  Hart,  dated  1610.  This  much  admired  folio  carries  equal  evi- 
dence  of  its  being  an  independent  personal  undertaking.  Hart,  as  already 
stated,  was  not  the  King's  printer  now,  nor  ever  was ;  but  it  is  curious 
enough  that  he  published  this  book  in  the  &ce  of  Robert  Charteris,  then 
printer  to  his  Majesty,  who,  in  June  1606,  had  received  a  special  license 
for  twenty-five  years,  to  print  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but,  like  his 
predecessor  before  Bassandyne's  time,  he  never  printed  even  one  solitary 
edition. 

Here,  then,  was  an  exact  repetition  of  what  occurred  before,  as  to 
Lekprevik,  the  royal  printer.  In  this  final  instance,  like  many  preceding 
throughout  this  history,  it  must  now  appear  that  the  Sacred  Volume  was 
a  subject,  with  which  royalty,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  consistency,  should 
have  been  cautious  of  intermeddling.  Touching  with  it  had  invariably 
elicited  perionaL  character.  Thus,  the  solitary  Bible  printed  in  his 
own  coimtry,  while  James  VI.  was  yet  a  boy  of  thirteen,  had  be^i  the 
Geneva  translation,  and  under  every  sermon  to  which  he  had  ever 
listened,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  this  was  the  Bible  frx>m  which  the 
text  ¥ras  read ;  but  once  so  elated  with  being  James  L  of  England,  of 
this  version  in  1 603,  he  had  chosen  to  express  his  opinion  very  contempt- 
uously. Now,  however,  it  comes  out,  that  three  years  afterwards,  and 
while  the  Scriptures  were  actually  under  revision  in  England,  like 
Henry  YIII.,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  could  speak  one  way  in  England 
and  another  in  Scotland,  James  followed  his  example;  and  Robert 
Charteris,  the  royal  printer,  and  Thomas  Finlason,  were  licensed  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1606,  to  print  Bibles  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  where  only  the  Geneva  would  sell.  So  fsu:  as  James's  license 
went,  indeed,  this  signified  nothing,  for  nothing  followed  ;  neither  Char^ 
teris  or  Finlason  ever  printed  the  Scriptures,  while  Hart,  weU  know- 
ing, though  the  sovereign  had  spoken  out,  that  his  customers  in  Scotland 
thought  for  themselves,  published  his  Bible.  So  admired  was  it,  and  for 
so  long,  that  a  very  fine  edition  was  printed  by  an  Englishman,  Thomas 
Stafford,  at  Amsterdam,  as  late  as  the  year  1640,  claiming  this  distinc- 
tion on  its  title,  "  conform  to  the  edition  printed  by  Andrew  Hart.*^ 
This  book  was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  British  market,  being  folio,  and 
it  conYcys  a  proof  that  the  Geneva  was  stiU  reading  even  in  public 
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wofship,  thirty  yean  after  our  present  yersion  had  been  issued,  and 
fifteen  years  after  James  was  in  his  grave.  So  thoroughly  free  and  in- 
dependent, all  along,  so  separate  or  disengaged  from  all  other  national 
affidrs,  has  been  the  history  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  evidenoe  of  this,  under  our  history  in  England,  has  been  abready 
completed,  and  placed  in  such  a  light  as,  it  is  presumed,  can  neyer  be 
refuted.  The  same  character  has  been  discovered  in  Scotland,  nor  does 
the  proof  dose  even  here,  although  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
when  our  present  version  was  first  published  in  London.  The  folio  Bible, 
therefore,  finished  by  Hart  only  a  few  months  before,  still  invites  notice. 
It  was  not  a  reprint  of  the  preceding,  or  Bassandyne's,  throughout.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  was,  but  the  New  was  similar  to  that  published 
in  England,  by  Laurence  Tomson,  almost  the  same  with  the  (Geneva 
text,  but  having  what  were  styled  the  Notes  of  Beza  in  the  margin. 
No  license  whatever  for  printing  this  book  has  ever  been  found,  though 
there  may  have  been  one ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  next  year,  or  1611, 
when  the  first  edition  of  our  present  version  had  come  forth  in  England, 
we  find  the  following  enactment  by  the  diocesan  Synod  of  St.  Andrews. 

*<  Foraamueh  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  there  be  in  every  kirk  a  com- 
mon Bible,  it  was  oonchided  that  every  brother  shall  urge  his  parishioners  to 
bay  one  of  the  Bibles  IcUdy  priitUd  by  Andro  Hart ;  and  the  brother  fiEuling 
either  to  cause  buy  one,  as  said  is,  or  else  to  give  in  his  exact  diligence,  shall 
pay  at  the  next  synod  6  lib.  money  ;"  that  is,  ten  shillings  sterling. 

ThuSy  although  James  had  been  acknowledged  as  supreme  governor 
in  l^e  south  of  the  island,  and  a  new  translation  had  been  published  there, 
here  wa0  the  Geneva  required  to  be  used  in  aU  these  Scotish  places  of 
worship. 

If  it  should  now  be  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  north  might  not 
even  yet  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the  new  Version  being  out,  more 
especially  as  no  proclamation  was  ever  issued,  even  in  England ;  there 
can  be  no  question  that  by  1612,  aU  parties  were  fully  aware  of  the 
£ict ;  but  what  had  occurred  in  Scotland  by  this  time  ?  In  the  month 
of  June,  Charteris,  the  Eling*s  printer,  through  some  misconduct,  hav- 
ing forfeited  his  ofiice,  Finlason  had  succeeded  to  it,  and  obtained  a 
new  license,  extending  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  17th  of  June 
1612,  but  not  one  word  is  mentioned  respecting  the  new  Version  !  He 
was  licensed  indeed,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  to  print 
«  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  aU  languages  ;*'  but  he  did  nothing  more  than  prolong  the  mockery 
of  such  grants,  which  had  now  been  practised  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  never  printed  the  Scriptures  in  any  language  whatever.  Lekprevik, 
Gibson,  Charteris,  Finlason,  had  all  been  King's  printers  in  succes- 
sion ;  every  one  of  them  had  been  licensed  to  print  the  Bible,  but  not 
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one  of  them  eyer  did  8o.^  Our  history,  in  its  progress,  disengages 
itself  from  all  these  men  ;  but  the  Icut  license  bestowed,  becomes  by  hi 
the  most  observable,  owing  to  an  unprecedented  clause  inserted.  By  this 
clause,  it  becomes  evident,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  legally 
imported,  as  for  nearly  seyenty  years,  since  1543,  they  had  been ;  but 
now,  by  the  express  terms  of  this  license,  aht  printer,  bookseller,  or 
other  person,  might  legally  print  the  Scriptures,  or  cause  them  to  be 
printed,  either  in  Holland,  in  England,  or  at  home.  The  prohibition 
clause  is  expressly  and  entirely  abrogated.^  The  observant  reader  will 
mark  this  &ct.  *^  What  then,"  he  will  say,  ^  could  possibly  be  the  in- 
ducement, and  in  the  year  after  our  present  yersion  had  been  published 
in  England,  to  make  this  exception  in  ^Etvour  of  Scotland,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  leave  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  eniirelt/ free  f  If  eyen 
a  license  were  at  aU  necessary  for  any  one  edition,  it  was  open  to  any, 
or  many,  to  apply,  but  the  probability  is  that  Hart  had  printed  his  last 
impression  without  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Nothing  similar  to  this  was 
doing,  or  done,  in  England."  No,  nor  ever  has  been  d<me  there,  since  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  up  to  the  present  hour.  By  leaving  the  path  open 
to  all,  was  it  intended  to  induce  or  invite  some  individual  in  Scotland, 
from  preference,  and  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  print  the  present  version 
of  the  Bible,  then  recently  published  ?  So  it  might  seem,  but  no  man 
can  tell ;  the  motive  is  no  where  stated.  Such,  however,  are  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  at  this  juncture  they  are  of  historical  importance. 
That  the  propriety,  necessity,  or  wisdom,  of  non-interference,  should 
have  been  made  to  appear,  and  at  this  period,  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  It  was  nine  years  after  James  is  represented  to  have  spoken, 
and  so  wildly,  at  Hampton  Court,  respecting  the  English  translations  of 
the  Bible,  especially  that  which  he  had  read  from  his  childhood  ;  and  a 
full  year  after  our  present  yersion,  with  such  a  fulsome  dedication  to 
himself  had  made  its  appearance.  Thus  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  the  people  were  left  to  choose  the  present  version  of  the  Sacred 
Volume — when  they  wbbb  so  disposed. 

In  reference,  however,  to  Scotland,  that  her  sons  should 
have  been  supplied,  and  so  richly,  with  the  book  of  Crod,  in  a 
way  altogether  independent  of  her  native  press,  not  to  say  her 
reigning  government,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  points  in  her  history.     From  the 

s  For  most  of  the  facta  relating  to  these  Scotish  patents,  the  author  has  followed  the  acca- 
rate  information  giren  by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Lee  in  1824-6.  As  the  firet  memorial  happened  to  be 
interdicted  at  the  time,  and  the  second  was  not  printed  for  sale,  the  contents  of  both  are 
not  known  beyond  a  select  circle.  Founded  on  original  documents,  printed  at  the  end  of  each 
memorial,  the  inqnisiUre  reader  will  there  find  many  other  curious  particulars. 

0  **  Excepting  ahoaift  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalm-book,  which  shaU  no 
ways  be  comprehended  under  this  present  gift,  but  qtodally  resenred  and  excepted  forth 
thereof,  under  the  pain  of  five  hundred  marks  money  of  this  realm." 
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year  1526  down  to  1633,  and  even  later,  the  people  at  large 
had  been  supplied  entirely  from  without.  The  New  Testa- 
menters  acquired  their  honourable  distinction  from  reading  an 
imported  book.  Their  Bibles,  after  this,  were  prepared  for 
them  at  a  distance,  with  paper  and  types  foreign  to  their 
country,  and  yet  as  early  as  1579,  the  book  was  ^^  almost  in 
every  house."'  The  tide  of  importation,  however,  was  then 
only  setting  in  with  a  stronger  current,  for  after  that  it  rose 
to  a  far  greater  height.® 

After  these  statements,  it  cannot  but  appear  passing  strange 


•  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  Scriptoree  onlp  thos  arrired.  Pood  for  the  mind,  fpeaking 
generally,  came  from  a  distance,  and  w  epirited  wai  the  importation,  m  nnmerons  the  editions 
of  eome  other  books,  that,  including  England  itself,  the  dispontUm  to  read  oonld  scaroely  hare 
been  stronger  in  any  other  oonntry  at  the  time.  This  becomes  very  erident  thronghoat  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  daring  the  whole  of  which  time,  Bliaabeth  of  England 
was  so  apprehensire  of  the  power  of  the  prees,  that,  at  last,  books  were  printed  in  Bdinbnigh, 
wfaidi  the  printers  upon  English  ground  were  afraid  to  risk.  But  first,  in  proof  of  importation, 
so  early  as  June  1573  we  find  a  license  for  one  Hooper  to  carry  books  fh>m  England  down  to 
Scotland  in  the  way  of  regnlar  business.  By  1580  a  natire  of  Prance,  and  printer  well  known 
in  London,  Thomas  V autrollier,  had  obtained  liberty  to  import  books  there,  and  he  himself  was 
probably  fai  Scotland  next  year ;  bnt  in  1584  he  had  come  down  from  London  to  lire  in  Edin- 
burgh. Obliged  to  decamp,  it  has  been  said,  for  baring  printed  the  Spaeeh  of  Jordano  Brvno, 
a  profistte  Italian  writer,  thooj^  the  General  Assembly  asserted  that  he  was  *'  banished  for  re- 
Ugkm,"  he  yet  continned  to  print  in  both  capitals,  baring  left  his  wife  to  negotiate  his  bosinees 
In  London.  One  of  his  fint  prodnctfons  at  Bdinbwg^  was  '*  The  Temporiter,  or  he  that 
clkangeth  with  the  times.  1564  *,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  printed  for  King  James,  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Essays  of  a  prentise.*'  In  1587  John  Norton  of  Lon- 
don, In  conjanction  with  Andrew  Hart  of  Sdinbargh,  were  bringing  books  fh>m  Germany,  to 
Scotland  equally  with  England,  f^m  *'  whence  Edlnbnrgh  was  supplied  with  better  books 
tlian  heretofore,  as  ekeap  as  they  were  scrfd  In  London.**  Hart,  Indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
vsefnl  and  reepectable  men  of  his  day,  and  desenred  well  of  his  country.  Bnt  a  short  time 
elapsed  when  he  petitloBed  the  Prtry  ConncD,  on  the  8th  of  Febniary  1589,  t  e.  159a  Bepre- 
senting  to  them  the  hurt  sustained  by  the  teareitp  of  books,  and  the  exorbitant  prket  paid  for 
those  brought  fh»m  England,  which  were  thus  sold  at  third  hand,  because  brought  there  from 
the  continent;  he  petitioned  that  books  should  be  imported  direct  from  abroad,  dutjf/inee. 
Hb  auocBSDBD,  not  only  for  himself,  bnt  others.  The  Lords  ordained  the  officers  of  customs 
at  "  Edinburf^,  and  the  other  burghs,  to  desist  asking  custom  for  any  books  or  volumes 
brought,  or  to  be  brought,  within  this  realm."  We  need  not  exclaim— What  a  contrast  to  the 
prooeedingi  of  Queen  EUxabeth  and  her  counsel  at  the  moment!  But  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  850  years,  we  ask,  if  as  much  can  be  said  nowt  Here,  howerer,  was  proof  powerful  of 
thirst  for  reading,  and  the  liberty  granted  becomes  more  obserrable  flpom  the  Kini^  under  some 
temporary  alarm,  having,  in  July  1587*  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  against  the  sellers  or 
dispersers  of  erroneous  books.  Thus,  at  all  events,  not  only  Bibles  but  other  books  were  pro- 
cured at  for  less  expense  and  trouble  from  Holland  and  Prance  than  ttom  England,  and  the 
efltets  so<m  became  erident.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  John  Norton,  already  mentfened, 
baring,  in  June  1591,  obtained  a  separate  license  from  the  Privy  Council,  his  factors  received 
•'  ftill  power,  liberty,  and  license,  fh>m  the  Kfaig,  to  use  his  traffic  of  importing  and  selling  all 
tnrts  otboola,  in  aU  languages ;"  upon  which  Norton  opened  a  shop  in  Edinburgh  for  vending 
by  reittO.  Not  being  a  freeman  of  the  dty,  this  was  complained  of  as  an  infringement,  though 
no  objection  was  made  to  his  wholemle  trade.  Again,  however,  in  15B7  Hart,  for  some  reason, 
finding  it  necessary  to  petition  the  Lords  of  the  Exchequer  against  the  Custom-house,  they 
ordained,  as  the  Privy  Council  had  done  befbre,  that  fio  duty  should  be  asked,  or  taken,  for 
any  book  brought,  or  to  be  brought,  in  any  time  eomingt  into  this  realm.  Accordingly,  impor* 
tation  continued.  Books  were  printing  abroad  expressly  fbr  the  Scotlsh  market,  and  also  for 
Scotish  authors,  in  Holland  and  Paris,  to  an  extent  now  bnt  little  known.  As  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  find  Hart  printing  at  Dort,  in  conjunction  with  the  heirs  of  Henry  Charterls,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  English  Geneva  Bible  in  1801 ;  a  New  Testament  in  1603 ;  and  finally  in  Edinburgh* 
his  folio  editions  of  1610  and  1613.  The  first  New  Testament  of  our  present  version  printed  in 
Scotland,  was  by  bis  heirs,  in  IfiU. 
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that  it  should  have  been  supposed,  nay  asserted,  and  in  print, 
even  in  our  own  day,  that  from  the  time  when  the  people  of 
Scotland  (in  1 643)  obtained  leave  to  read  the  Bible,  very  few 
people  in  those  days  could  read  at  all ! !  And  that  very  few 
copies  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  till  affcer  the  year  15M ! ! 
Such  is  the  ignorance  still  betrayed  respecting  one  of  the  most 
heart-stirring  periods  of  her  history,  and  which,  as  the  earliest, 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  with  the  deeper  interest.  These, 
however,  are  only  like  the  assertions  of  a  man,  who  never  all 
his  lifetime  enquired  what  was  then  doing,  or  done.  Why, 
for  sixteen  years,  without  asking  leaee^  the  people  had  been 
reading  the  New  Testament,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that,  their 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  they  declared,  it  was  this  that 
occasioned  all  the  din  throughout  the  land.  Before  1543  also, 
or  before  one  word  was  spoken  about  leaw^  they  had  been 
reading  the  Bible  entire ;  only  they  could  then  carry  in  their 
hand,  what  formerly  they  had  read  in  concealment.  Nay, 
after  leave  was  proclaimed,  and  after  the  man  by  whose  orders 
this  was  done,  had  changed  his  tone,  reading  went  on  as  be- 
fore, and  to  an  extent  not  only  as  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
but  even  as  to  other  books,  with  which  many  in  the  present 
day  are  but  little  acquainted,  and  but  too  few  have  ever  ob- 
served.® 

After  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  im- 
portation of  books  from  abroad,  but  printing  of  books  at  home 
having  proceeded  with  accelerated  progress,  we  have  the  surest 
index  to  the  art  of  reading  having  advanced  with  equal  steps. 
Indeed,  some  time  after  this,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
prove  that  anxious  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  educa- 
tion down  to  the  humblest  rank,  and  the  art  of  reading  had 
become  very  general.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  picture 
too  highly  coloured ;  but  according  to  Kirkton  the  historian, 
by  the  time  that  our  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  prevail- 


9  According  to  the  itatements.of  Dr.  L«e ;  of  Bnchanan's  Tonion  of  the  Podma,  from  1206  to 
1610,  there  had  been  MiHy-one  editions,  printed  at  Paris,  Antwer|>>  And  London ;  to  say  nothing 
more  of  his  history,  than  that  there  had  been  four  editions  from  1588  to  1594.  Not  to  mention 
many  editions  of  the  separate  pieces  of  Sir  Darid  Lindsay  in  tlie  conne  of  only  fifty-siz  years, 
flpom  1558  to  1614,  there  had  been  fourteen  editions  of  his  entire  works ;  nine  at  least  printed  in 
Scotland,  besides  three  in  London  and  two  in  Paris,  chiefly  for  importation  into  the  north.  Of 
Principal  Rolloe's  works,  who  died  in  1506,  at  least  sixteen  Tolomes  were  published  before  1605^ 
all  of  which  passed  rapidly  through  succeasiTe  editions.  In  short,  the  books  printing  in  the 
country  had  now  proceeded  from  nine  or  ten  different  presses,  and  as  the  booksellers  of  Edin- 
burgh were  about  the  same  number,  some  of  them  importing  foreign  publications,  and  all  sell- 
ing the  productions  of  their  own  country,  of  course  the  purchasers  and  readers  corresponded. 
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ing  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  he  affirms  that  *'  every  village  in  Scotland  had  a 
school,  every  family  almost  had  a  Bible ;  yea  in  most  of  the 
country  all  the  children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  provided  with  Bibles  either  by  their  parents  or  the 
ministers.**^  Whatever  deductions  from  this  statement  can 
be  proved,  may  be  freely  allowed,  but  after  all,  we  presume 
that  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  moral  cultivation  had  cer- 
tainly been  attained,  and  beyond  this  period  we  do  not  at 
present  proceed. 


^t  SKpotr^jpl^a. 


AiiTHOUGH  our  present  yersion  of  the  Bible  was  now  gaining  general 
acceptance  throughout  Britain,  there  ¥ras  still  one  serious  incumbrance 
from  which  it  behoved  to  be  delivered,  and  with  which  it  ought  never, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  been  associated.  We  allude  to  the  Apocrypha, 
The  dear  and  very  decided  views  of  divine  truth  held  by  Tyndale,  forbid 
the  idea  that  he  would  have  ever  associated  it  with  the  Sacred  Volume, 
and  at  all  events,  of  its  introduction,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  this 
country  he  stands  innocent.  But  Ooverdale,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
so  lent  himself  to  Crumwell,  entertained  no  such  scruples.  The  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  were  then  indeed  placed  by  themselves,  as  in  distinction 
from  the  Sacred  Canon,  but  their  insertion,  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  like  the  term  penance  adopted  in  Ooverdale's  text,  was  a 
sacrifice  made  at  the  altar  of  expediency;  that  baneful  doctrine  by 
which  the  Vicar-General  was  at  once  ruled  and  ruined.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  constrained  to  bow  before  the  power  of  Crumwell's  influence,  never 
having  once  denounced  Ooverdale,  might  well  let  the  book  pass  without 
open  censure,  or  wink  at  the  progress  of  a  version  which  was  to  contain 
both  penance  and  the  Apocrypha. 

Penance  had  been  so  far,  and  at  once  banished  from  public  approba- 
tion, by  the  adoption  of  Tyndale's  version  in  1537,  and  in  preference  to 
that  of  Ooverdale.  But  John  Rogers  having  included  the  Apocrypha, 
from  0<tverdale,  that  was  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  no  measured 
terms.  Even  before  our  last  revisers  began,  great  dissatisfaction  had 
been  expressed  in  print  as  to  the  Apocrypha.^^  But  it  deserves  our 
notice,  that  when  our  present  version  was  preparing,  and  as  early  as 
1604,  the  King  was  warned  by  a  voice  even  from  without  the  kingdom, 


10  Among  others.  Bee  "  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent,"  by  Joelaa  Nicholi,  1008. 
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in  very  decided  tenns.  This  refeired  at  once  to  the  contents  of  the 
Apocryphal  hooks,  but  especially  to  their  being  read  in  public  worship— 

^  Because  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  cIo-m  sufficient  for  the  Church  ;  and 

have  this  prerogative  and  excellency  above  all  other  writings  whatsoever." 

<<  Else  should  errors,  fable$f  fiMgie,  bkupKemy^  and  cotUradiction  of  the  eanonieal 
Scriptures  be  brought  into  the  Church  ;  for  such  are  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
books.  As,  for  example,  see  Errors  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  2  Machabsbs  ; 
Fables  in  Esnius,  2  Machabbbs,  and  Tout  ;  Magic  and  Blasphemy  in  Tobit  ; 
contradiction  to  canonical  Scripture  in  Judith,  Esthbb,  and  Ecclesiasticus.'* 
**  Else  should  many  still  be  nousled  in  their  ignorance  and  error,  to  think  that 
the  Apocrypha  books  be  the  Word  of  Qod  and  part  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  n 

No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  remonstrance,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha having  been  printed  along  with  our  present  version,  the  Parliament 
was  now  to  be  addressed  in  bolder  language,  not  as  to  its  being  read 
merely,  but  in  reference  to  its  place  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible.  In 
1642,  to  Bartholomew's  Church,  behind  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  an 
individual  had  been  chosen  minister,  who  was  about  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  and  in  rabbinical  learning  too,  but  certainly  no  advocate 
for  the  Apocrypha  holding  such  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Having 
been  appointed  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of 
March  1643,  which  happened  to  be  his  birthday  at  the  age  of  41,  he 
took  for  his  text  Luke  i.  17. 

^  The  words  of  the  text,"  said  he,  ^  are  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
— there  uttered  by  a  prophet,  here  expounded  by  an  angel ;  there  concluding  the 
law,  and  here  beginning  the  Gospel.  '  Behold,'  saith  Malachi,  *  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  f  and  <  he,'  saith  the  angel,  *  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias.'  And  *  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fSftthers  to  the  chil- 
dren,' saith  the  one  ;  and  '  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,'  saith  the 
other.  Thus  sweetly  and  nearly  should  the  two  Testaments  join  together,  and 
thus  divinely  would  they  kiss  each  other,  but  that  the  wretched  Apocrypha  doth 
thrust  in  between.  Like  the  two  cherubuns  in  the  temple  oracle,  as  with  their 
outer  wings  they  touch  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  from  *  In  the  beginning,'  to 
<  Come  Lord  Jesus  ;'  so  with  their  inner,  they  would  touch  each  other — the  end 
of  the  Law,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel— did  not  this  patehery  of  husnan 
invention  divorce  them  asunder. 

<<  It  is  a  thing  not  a  little  to  be  admired,  how  this  Apocrypha  could  ever  get 
such  a  place  in  the  hearts,  and  in  the  Bibles,  of  primitive  times,  as  to  come 
and  nt  in  the  very  centre  of  them  both.  But  to  this  wonderment  there  may 
be  some  satisfaction  given — namely,  because  that  these  books  came  to  them 
from  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New;  and  because 
that  the  Jews  alone,  and  alone  so  long,  had  had  the  knowledge  of  divinity  and 


It  "An  apology  or  defeiue  of  inch  true  Christians,  as  are  commonlj,  but  unjustly,  called 
Brovnists.**  Amsterdam,  1604,  pp.  6S,  66,  where  the  texts  are  specified  in  proof  of  their  asser- 
tions. This  is  addressed  to  the  King  by  "  the  English  Church,  at  Amsterdam  in  the  low  conn- 
tries,  exiled  for  the  truth  of  the  Qotpel  of  Christ ;"  and  from  which  we  shall  itnd  his  English 
subjects  soon  taking  their  departure  to  a  more  distant  abode. 
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religion  among  them,  the  converted  Gentiles  oonld  not  but  give  their  writings 

extraordinary  esteem. But  it  is  a  wonder,  to  which  I  ooold  never  yet  receive 

satisfaction,  that  in  churches  that  are  reformed — that  have  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  superstition,  and  unpinned  themselves  from  off  the  sleeve  of  former  customs, 
or  doing  as  their  ancestors  have  done  ;  yet  in  such  a  thing  as  this,  and  of  so 
great  import,  should  do  as  first  ignorance,  and  then  superstition,  hath  done 
before  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  have  refused  these  books  out  of  the 
canon ;  but  they  have  reserved  them  still  in  the  Bible  1  As  if  God  should  have 
east  Adam  out  of  the  state  of  happiness,  and  yet  have  continued  him  in  the 
plaee  of  happiness." 

This  was  no  other  than  the  well  known  Dr.  John  Lightfoot ;  and  it  is 
curious  enough,  that  he  was  then  preaching  weekly  on  the  very  spot  to 
which  the  body  of  Ooverdale  had  been  consigned  in  1568,  or  seventy- 
fiye  years  before ;  the  man  who  Jirst  placed  the  Apocrypha  in  English 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.^^  The  present  preacher, 
indeed,  had  long  felt  as  he  now  did,  and  fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  in  his  earliest  publication,  had  spoken  out  in  a  similar 
strain.  The  figure  he  employed  with  the  Commons  must  have  been  a 
favourite  one,  for  he  had  employed  it  before,  and  was  now  only  quoting 
his  mature  sentiments  before  Parliament  on  a  public  fast  day,  in  the 
probable  hope  that  they  might  have  some  practical  effect.  Speaking, 
in  1629,  of  those  who  had  put  in  the  Apocrypha  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew,  he  had  said — 

*<  What  do  they,  but  make  a  wall  between  the  seraphim,  that  they  cannot 
hear  each  other^s  cry  f  What  do  they,  but  make  a  stop  between  the  cherubim, 
fliat  they  cannot  touch  each  other's  wings  I  What  do  they,  but  divorce  the 
marriage  of  the  Testaments,  and  so  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  ^  that  which  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder !' "  In  short,  he  earnestly  longed 
for  its  being  banished  from  the  Bible ;  and  therefore,  once  more,  on  the  26th 
of  August  1645,  when  again  officiating  before  the  House  of  Parliament,  he  was 
not  less  eager  for  *'  a  review  and  survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  f*  and 
that  they,  as  a  body,  would  ^  look  into  the  oracle,  if  there  be  anything  amiss 
there,  and  remore  it " — referring,  no  doubt,  especially  to  the  Apocrypha. 

Lightfoot,  however,  it  should  seem,  was  not  aware  that  the  Almighty 
had  never  permitted  any  such  body,  in  their  official  character,  nor,  in- 
deed any  other,  as  such,  thus  to  "  look  into  His  oracle.*'  No,  and  as  Par- 
liament was  never  allowed  to  touch  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  so,  however 


IS  The  long-suffering  of  God  towards  Israel  of  old,  was  often  displayed  in  lightening  their 
bnrdenSk  when,  though  they  had  destroyed  their  idols,  their  groves  were  not  cut  down,  nor  their 
fai{^  places  demolished ;  and  the  same  long-suffering  had  here  been  displayed.  But,  we  repeat 
it,  well  might  Sir  Thomas  More  pass  over  Corerdale  in  silence,  when  about  to  give  along  with 
his  translation,  pratfert/br  the  dead— the  inUrctstton  (^  saints— the  heroism  qfsuidde—the  doc- 
trine qf  purgatory— aUmewieiU  by  aims-giving— justificaHon  by  the  works  qfthe  law— em  taught  in 
the  Apocryi^ia  I  Lightfoot  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  greater  insult  could  not  bo  offered  to 
the  Majesty  of  heaven,  than  to  read  any  portion  of  this,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place, 
with  the  oracles  of  the  living  God. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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urged,  neither  was  the  yoice  of  their  authority  to  remove  the  Apocrypha 
from  its  place.  That  was  to  be  removed  by  Him  who  moves  the  human 
mind  ;  and  so,  as  far  as  the  Bible  generally  was  concerned,  the  Apocry- 
pha sunk  at  last  from  that  place  to  which  it  should  never  have  been 
raised.  It  disappeared  from  Bibles  as  by  common  consent ;  it  sunk 
under  the  power  of  general  opinion.  From  that  period  the  Christians 
in  Britain  have  stood,  and  for  many  a  year,  beckoning,  as  it  were,  to 
the  surroimding  European  nations  to  follow  in  the  same  safe  and  law- 
ful, or  incimibent  career. 


Thus  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland,  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  same  point  of  time  with  the  previous  detail  re> 
specting  England.  Since  the  commencement,  in  1525,  or  of 
the  Scriptures  entire,  in  1537,  there  had  been  a  fivefold  revi- 
sion of  the  original  translation,  an  advantage  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  doubly  valuable  from  that  circumstance. 
Consequently,  there  had  been  Jive  different  versions  printed, 
and  these  had  proved  in  succession  the  means  of  salvation,  and 
the  source  of  comfort  to  four  successive  generations ;  but  now 
there  came  to  be  but  one  version.  Entertaining  no  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  that  one,  as  though  it  were  already  perfect, 
or  never  destined  to  be  yet  improved  and  corrected,  we  cimnot 
but  pause  over  this  general  consent^  as  a  very  memorable  his- 
torical event.  The  last  rival  competitor  for  general  acceptance 
had  been  the  Geneva  book,  a  version  in  several  passages  pre- 
ferable to  our  own,  and  especially  in  translating  "  love^'*  not 
*'  chanty  ;'"'*  but  it  had  been  generally  encumbered  with  notes 
or  glosses  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1649, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  saddle  our  present  version  with  those 
notes,  but  it  was  in  vain.  One  or  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  printed,  but  such  additions  to  the  Sacred  Text  must 
not  continue.  Notes  and  comments  must  be  withdrawn.  Since 
the  year  161J,  however,  these  two  versions  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume had  been  before  the  people  in  both  countries  ;  our  present 
translation,  from  the  beginning  without  notes,  the  other  very 
generally  with  them  ;  so,  at  last,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  present  venerated  Bible  had  nearly 
arrived  at  that  state  of  prevalence  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained.  Whatever  opinions  have  since  prevailed,  or  died 
away,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  the  same  version,  without  a  single  inter- 
ruption, has  continued  to  be  the  Bible  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

In  looking  back,  however,  from  the  commencement,  even 
down  to  this  period,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  no  space 
whatever  is  left  for  self-complacency.  No  inhabitant  of  Britain 
can  now  say,  that  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  was  re- 
ceived by  his  forefathers  generally,  with  any  ready  or  cordial 
concurrence.  On  the  contrary,  the  point  to  which  the  Sove- 
reign disposer  of  all  events  had  now  brought  our  country,  was 
precisely  that  with  which  he  had  begun  so  long  before.  It 
was  the  Bible,  but  teithout  note  and  comment^  which  was  now  at 
last  received,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland ;  but,  then,  such 
had  been  the  original  movement  of  Divine  providence.  This 
it  was,  which  Tyndale  had  laid  down  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
the  sole  or  exclusive  terms  of  combat,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  !  Through  the  medium  of  his  Word,  the 
Almighty  had  been  striving  with  the  nation  ever  since,  and 
'*  the  long-suffering  of  God  had  waited^  and  long  it  had  waited, 
a$  in  the  days  of  Noah.'*" 

The  season  and  circumstances,  therefore,  in  which  this  ge- 
nered  consent  took  place,  it  would  be  criminal  to  overlook,  or 
ever  forget.  The  event  was  one  of  moment  to  unborn  genera- 
tions, and  every  one  must  be  eager  to  mark  the  time.  Both 
the  season  and  circumstances,  it  is  true,  may  be  humbling  to 
our  national  vanity,  but  for  this  we  have  been  fully  prepared ; 
after  having  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  that  inde- 
pendence of  human  authority,  patronage,  or  power,  has  been 
one  distinguishing  feature  of  this  history  throughout.  By  far 
the  most  remarkable  display  of  this,  however,  was  reserved  to 
the  close.  There  was  a  moral  significance,  others  will  say  sub- 
limity, in  the  season  chosen.  It  was  at  a  crisis  altogether 
sui  generis^  when  God,  by  his  providence,  as  all  agree,  was 
speaking  loudly  to  every  comer  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  earthly  throne  in  the 
island  to  invoke ;  no  King  in  Britain  to  enjoin  such  consent.  It 
was  when  there  was  no  primate  of  Canterbury^  or  St.  Andrews^ 
to  enforce  it^  or  any  House  of  Lords  in  being.  Even  the  office 
of  **  Licenser  of  the  press''''  had  been  abolished,  nor  must  the 
existing  legislature  of  the  day  for  once  interfere.  No  voice  of 
human  authority  was  raised^  when  a  nation,  in  other  respects 
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greatly  divided,  became  of  one  consent,  and  a  consent  unbro- 
ken to  the  present  hour ;  nor  did  any  one  thing  in  which  man 
was  then  engaged,  concur  to  produce  an  effect,  then  first  felt 
by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  since  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years ! 

In  those  unprecedented  and  tumultuous  times,  certainly 
the  main  consolation  of  those  who  feared  God,  and  loved  the 
Scriptures,  must  have  run  in  very  much  the  same  channel ; 
and  perhaps  at  no  preceding  era  in  this  country,  had  they 
more  frequently  closed  their  mutual  communications  in  the 
same  expressive  terms — ths  Lord  reigneth.  But  we  who 
live,  though  at  such  a  distance,  can  now  see  this  event  in 
greater  perfection,  as  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  proof  that 
He  did  reign,  as  still  He  does.  It  was  the  solitary  eminent 
public  occurrence,  which  was  to  admit  of  no  mutation  for  two 
centuries  to  come. 

The  kingdom  itself  may  yet  be  moved,  from  its  centre  to  its 
shores,  and  be  greatly  agitated.  The  civil  power  may  change 
its  aspect.  The  monarchy  may  be  restored,  only  to  be  dealt 
with  providentially,  as  the  Pontiff  had  been.  The  line  of 
succession  may  be  broken,  and  the  existing  dynasty  even  be 
banished  from  the  soil.  Yet  better  days  are  coming,  and  no 
weapon,  though  employed  by  a  future  Sovereign,  shall  pros- 
per against  the  Bible  of  his  subjects:  though  among  the 
causes  of  removal  from  his  crown  and  kingdom,  should  hos- 
tility to  the  Sacred  Volume  be  discovered,  this  is  not  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion  amongst  other  provocations. 
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from  tbt  Commontoealtib  to  ®ueen  ^ittorin. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  TO  GEORGE  III. 

BRIEV  SUKVm — ^DOWNWABB  PB00UBS8  OF  THE  8TUABT  DTN A8TT— OPPOSI- 
TlOir  AT  HOKB  DTEmOTUAL — LEAGUB,  IN  WHICH  EVEN  THE  PONTirV 
AND  GBBXANT  OONCUBREP  AND  A8SI8TEI>— THE  LINE  OV  8U00E8SION  IN 
BRITAIN  BROKEN — THE  RBTOLUTION  OV  1688-9 — ^PRBOEDINa  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  80RIPTURES  BT  JAMES  II.,  AN  ADHERENT  OP  THE  OLD  LEARNING 
— <K>NSBQUENOES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION — STATE  OF  THE  BIBLE  PRESS  IN 
BNaLANP— CANNE'S  BIBLE— OUT'S  BIBLES — BASKBRVILLS'S — BLATNET*S 
BIBLE — STATE  OP  THE  BIBLE  PRESS  IN  SCOTLAND— JAMBS  II.  EQUALLT 
BUST  IN  OPPOSITION  THERE — THE  NUMBER  OF  BIBLES  IS  NOW  PAST  ALL 
HUMAN  COMPUTATION — THE  RE8UIA8,  IF  BUT  TOO  FEEBLE  IN  BRITAIN, 
MU8T  BE  LOOKED  FOR  ElilEWHBRB. 


HIS  period,  extending  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  from  1650  to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  or  1780,  involved  many  changes 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  namely — 


The  Commonwealth, 
Charles  11.       .      . 
James  II.  . 
William  and  Mart, 


1649-1660. 
1660^1685. 
1685-1688. 
1689-1702. 


Queen  Anne, 
George  I.    . 
George  II. 
George  III. 


1702-1716. 
1714-1727. 
1727-1760. 
1760-1780. 
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The  new  title  giyen  to  our  natiye  land  we  haye  not  before  employed, 
but  since,  after  a  season  of  misrule  and  depression,  occasioned  by  its  own 
soyereigns,  it  was  about  to  assiune  a  position  quite  worthy  of  its  name, 
it  becomes  the  more  appropriate.  By  the  way,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  yulgar  mistake  which  ascribes  the  inyention  of  this  title  to  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.  Before  that  James  had  set  his  foot  in  England  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  a  monarch  of  far  superior  powers.  In  the  month  of  August 
1601,  it  was  expressed,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time,  by  the  lips  of 
Elizabeth  herself,  in  conyersation  with  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully, 
when  she  disclosed  such  yiews  of  Continental  politics  as  filled  eyen  him 
with  astonishment,  and,  of  course,  such  as  were  far  aboye  the  comprehen- 
sion of  James  the  First.  "  Neither  the  whole,  nor  any  part  of  these  (Low 
Country)  states  need  be  coyeted,"  she  said,  "  by  either  herself,  the  King 
of  France,  or  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  would  become  one  day  Kitt^ 
of  Great  Britain:'^ 

Glancing  back  for  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  though  there  was  some  expression  of  apparent 
momentary  interest  by  James  I.,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures, 
as  this  was  never  followed  up  by  any  substantial  or  recorded 
proof  of  continued  zeal,  it  was  ominous  of  all  that  followed  in 
the  times  of  his  son  and  grandsons.  That  king,  it  is  notori- 
ous, in  his  latter  years,  had  discovered  a  decided  leaning  to- 
wards the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning  C  and,  at  all  events 
under  the  successive  reigns  of  his  descendants,  we  witness  such 
neglect  in  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
not  to  say  open  contempt ;  that  if  the  eye  has  once  fixed  on  this 
history  throughout,  one  cannot  help  anticipating  the  approach 
of  some  great  national  crisis.  Whatwere  dignified  with  the  title 
of  "  public  affairs'*''  had  frequently  in  this  kingdom,  before  now, 
been  treated  as  subordinate  to  one  other.  Among  the  elements 
of  our  national  changes,  it  is  true,  any  reference  to  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  though  first  given  to  us  after  such  an  extraordinary 
manner,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  place.  And  yet,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  a  con- 
trast is  forced  upon  us  between  the  house  of  Tudor  and  that 
of  Stuart.  The  princes  of  the  former,  from  Henry  to  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  overruled,  and  to  this  they  submitted — those 
of  the  latter  were  at  last  banished  from  the  soil.     Among  the 


1  "  It  rarely  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  that  it  was  Qaeen  Eliabeth,  henelf,  who  gave 
to  that  proipoctiTO  empire  the  name  of  Great  Britain."— See  Mist  Stricldand'e  Elisabeth,  rol  ii., 
pp.  271-878- 
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impelling  causes  of  this  final  step,  the  treatment  of  the  Dirine 
Record  may  have  had  more  to  do  than  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. But  the  state  of  the  kingdom  first  demands  oar 
notice. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  downward  progress  of  the  Stuart 
kings  became  very  evident,  in  their  contributing  so  plentifully  to  emigra- 
tion from  the  entire  kingdom,  whether  to  the  American  colonies  or  even 
to  Poland,  where  about  thirty  thousand  families  from  Scotland  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  This  might  operate  for  a  season  as  a  safety  valve,  but 
in  the  end  the  entire  kingdom  was  but  ill  at  ease. 

In  the  course  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  two  of  his  children, 
the  deliverance  of  this  country  frt>m  foreign  mental  despotism  had  been 
accomplished  and  prolonged,  through  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events. 
Yet,  after  this,  Britain  was  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  her  own  kings.  Not 
only  religious  but  civil  liberty  were  to  be  alike  in  jeopardy,  and  amidst 
the  perils  of  the  nation  at  that  period,  he  must  be  blind  as  a  sceptic 
who  cannot  distinguish  the  hand  of  Proyidence  raised  in  favour  of  our 
country  once  more.  It  wears  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  final 
measure,  or  finishing  stroke,  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred  in  the 
days  of  Henry  YIII.  The  despotic  power  of  monarchy  had  then  been 
overruled  in  fayour  of  our^«^  deliverance  ;  but  now,  if  Britain  is  to  be 
fnYOured  with  a  race  of  constitutional  monarchs,  limits  must  be  set  to 
the  power  of  the  monarchy  itself.  A  period  being  fixed  for  abolish- 
ing absolute  power  in  the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in 
what  was  styled  the  spiritual ;  it  was  at  last  glaringly  evident  that  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  not  the  men  who  could  ever  be 
moulded  to  any  such  desirable  end.  But  if,  in  order  to  confer  on  this 
already  favoured  kingdom  the  consolidation  of  its  liberties  and  wel&re, 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  within  its  shores,  then  what  was  to  be 
done  7  The  whole  of  the  adjoining  continent  itself  must  be  moved.  For 
sooner  than  Britain  shall  not  inherit  her  greatest  national  blessings, 
namely,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  even  the  power  of  Rome  itself,  from 
which  she  had  withdrawn,  or  against  which,  others  would  say,  she  had 
rebelled,  nay,  and  that  of  Romish  votaries  with  whom  Britain  was  at  vari- 
ance, shall  not  be  wanting  to  concur  in  establishing  her  government  on 
a  far  more  solid,  and  even  on  an  unprecedented  basis.  Nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  Revolution  of  1 689  than  this,  and  especially 
when  it  is  once  remembered  that  the  prejudices  of  the  last  two  Stuart 
kings,  were  so  recklessly  in  favour  of ''  the  old  learning.**  How  the  last, 
especially,  would  have  rejoiced  in  bringing  back  the  nation  to  the  days 
of  Mary  the  First,  or  even  of  her  grandfiither,  Henry  the  Seventh  !  The 
prejudices  and  infatuation  of  these  two  monarchs,  however  regretted  by 
some  authors,  were  the  preludes  to  that  memorable  change  which  was 
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80  hastened  to  its  commencement  in  the  year  1688,  and  to  its  completion 
in  the  month  of  Februaiy  1689. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  of  this  dynasty,  so  tea  from  meddling  with  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  Henry  the  Eighth  had  so  often  done, 
James  was  eagerly  bent  on  alliance  with  Spain.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  reigns  of  his  grandsons,  the  King  of  France  was  stretching 
after  the  possession  of  all  power,  and  by  the  year  1678,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  already  regarded  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
Fully  resolyed  after  ludversal  sway,  he  had  at  last  raised  his  power  to 
such  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and  independence  of  all  neigh- 
bouring states.  To  him,  the  concurrence  of  this  country  he  had  felt  to 
be  indispensable,  and  such  was  the  miserable  condition  to  which  two  suc- 
cessive kings  had  brought  it,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  England 
was  at  the  disposal  of  France.  But  the  day  of  her  deliverance,  under 
James  II.,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  near  at  hand.  There  is  no  occasion 
here  to  dwell  on  his  progress  to  ruin — his  new-modelling  of  corporations 
— ^his  filling  the  army  and  navy  with  his  partisans — ^his  expulsion  of  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  OoUege,  Oxford,  hard  by  the  spot  where  Tyndale, 
in  early  days,  had  expounded  Scripture ;  but  where  now  mass  was  once 
more  said  and  sung  in  the  chapel,  and  eveiy  thing  of  another  character 
was  forcibly  excluded.  The  Eling  himself,  a  determined  and  open  dis- 
ciple of  "  the  old  learning,"  was  earnestly  looking  &r  beyond  the  free 
exercise  of  his  own  opinions.  Through  the  agency  of  Lord  Oastlemain, 
then  in  Italy,  he  had  been  courting  alliance,  and  sighing,  though  in 
vain,  after  a  resident  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Father  Petre, 
his  confessor.  Before  his  accession  he  had  had  the  meanness  to  accept 
of  500,000  livres  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  carry  on  his  designs. 
His  afterwards  drawing  back,  and,  from  pride,  no  more  courting  that 
monarch,  while  engaged  in  a  double  game  by  treating  with  Spain,  were 
among  the  proofs  of  that  infatuation  which  was  to  terminate  only  in  the 
memorable  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

Meanwhile,  it  is  curious  to  observe  one  quarter  from  whence  i:eBistance 
arose.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign,  the  men  of  Oxford  could  expatiate 
on  the  rights  of  monarchy,  and  boast  of  an  obedience  which  knew  no 
bounds.  They  now  became  most  determined  opponents  of  the  reigning 
king,  and  ultimately  ranked  among  the  instruments  of  his  overthrow ; 
but  some  power  from  abroad  must  be  called  to  the  rescue.  Mean- 
while the  ambition  of  France  had  become  the  subject  of  general 
apprehension.  They  were  the  footsteps  of  Louis,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  &r  spread  reaction.  The  league  in  opposition  was  headed 
by  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  such  was  the  terror  felt  at  the  pro- 
gress of  '^  the  Grand  Monarch*'  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  even 
Innocent  XI.  of  Rome,  supported  him.  The  consequences  of  William 
stepping  ashore  at  Torbay  are  known  to  all,  and  they  have  been  weU 
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ezpiessed  by  an  able  French  author  of  the  preeent  day,  who  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

^  The  league  against  Louis  was  so  powerful  that  many  soyereigns  en- 
tered into  it,  either  publicly,  or  in  an  underhand,  though  very  effeotiye 
manner,  who  were  rather  opposed  than  not  to  the  interests  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Emperor  of  (Germany  and  Innocent  XI.  both  sup- 
ported William  against  France.  And  William  crossed  the  Channel  less 
to  serve  the  internal  interests  of  the  countiy  than  to  draw  it  entirely 
into  the  struggle  against  Louis.  He  laid  hold  of  this  kingdom  as  a  new 
force  which  he  wanted,  but  of  which  his  adversary  had  had  the  disposal 
up  to  this  time  against  him.  So  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
reigned,  England  belonged  to  Louis  XIY.  He  had  the  disposal  of  it, 
and  had  kept  it  employed  against  Holland.  Eholand  tften  was  snatched 
from  the  side  of  absoltUe  and  universal  nwnarchyy  to  heeome  the  most  power' 
ful  support  and  instrument  of  orviL  and  belioioub  libxbtt.  This  is 
the  view  which  must  be  taken,  as  regards  European  civilization,  of  the 
Revolution  of  1686-9.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  a  place  in  the  assem- 
blage of  European  events,  independently  of  the  influence  of  its  example, 
and  of  the  vast  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  minds  and  opinions  of  men 
in  the  following  centuiy.'* 

''  Thus,  I  think,  I  have  rendered  it  clear  that  the  true  sense,  the  essential 
character  of  this  Revolution  is,  as  I  said,  an  attempt  to  abolish  absolute 
power  in  the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  spiritual. 
This  fiftct  appears  in  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  firom  its  first  out- 
break to  the  Restoration,  and  again  in  the  crisis  of  1688 ;  and  this  not 
only  as  regards  its  interior  progress,  but  in  its  relations  with  Europe  in 
general**^ 

But  certainly,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  among  the  entire  group,  by  far 
the  most  observable  personage  before  us,  was  the  Pontiff  of  Rome ! 
Will  he  come  to  the  rescue  of  that  kingdom  by  which  lus  predecessors 
had  been  so  humbled  to  the  dust  9  The  power  which  had  thrown  him 
off  for  ever  ?  He  might  not  indeed  be  in  direct  or  personal  communica- 
tion with  William,  for  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  usual 
policy  of  remaining  behind  the  curtain ;  but  his  Ministers  were  fuUy 
acquainted  with  the  entire  movement,  the  Pontiff  promised  considerable 
subsidies,  and  his  Secretary  of  State  knew  before  the  close  of  1687,  more 
than  James  the  Second  had  ever  dreamt ;  that  the  object  was  to  de- 
throne him,  and  transfer  the  Crown  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  But 
what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  it  was  actually  from  the  secret 
papers  in  the  cabinet  of  this  same  secretary,  Count  Cassoiii,  that  the 
Courts  of  England  and  France  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
whole  design  !     "  Strange  complication  !     It  was  at  the  Court  of  Rome 

'  General  History  of  Cirilization  in  Ruroite,  hy  M.  Gniiot,  8ccond  Edition,  p.  396. 
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that  the  threads  of  a  machination  were  destined  to  meet,  which  had  for 
its  aim  and  result,  to  liberate  the  West  of  Europe  from  the  last  great 
danger  that  threatened  it/'  and  to  secure  to  the  English  throne  for 
ages  to  come  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Civil  and  Religious  liberty  !^ 

Thus  the  line  of  succession  was  broken,  and  though  this  was  long 
lamented  by  not  a  few,  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  late  King, 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  ultimate  design,  admitted  of  no  other  re- 
medy. The  headstrong  ardour  displayed  in  his  rooted  attachment  to 
<<  the  old  learning,"  was  such  as  to  offend  and  alarm  even  its  Totaries. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  one  day  remonstrating  with  him,  the  King 
became  highly  incensed.  '<  Is  it  not  the  custom,*'  said  he,  "  in  Spain, 
for  the  King  to  consult  on  such  subjects  with  his  Confessor  ?"  "  Yes 
Sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  that  is  the  yery  reason  that  our  affairs  suc- 
ceed so  ilL"  Eyen  the  reigning  Pontiff  had  gone  so  £Eur  as  to  remon- 
strate with  James  on  his  precipitancy,  but  in  yain.  Unwelcome  and 
eyen  blunt  language  had  been  spent  upon  him  without  any  effect.  The 
obstinacy  and  in£eituation  of  that  Monarch,  were  among  the  means 
through  which  were  to  ensue  our  highest  national  blessings.  For  two 
months,  or  from  the  23d  of  December  1668  to  the  13th  of  Februaiy 
1689,  the  Monarchy  was  lying  in  abeyance ;  but  firom  that  day  com- 
menced the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

It  may  now  be  inquired — What  possible  connexion  can 
ever  be  traced  between  this  great  national  change,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Divine  Record  in  the  language  of  the 
people  ?  It  is  true,  that  many  instances  might  be  adduced 
of  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  privileged  printers 
had  been  executing  their  task.  This,  however,  the  long-suf- 
fering of  Ood  had  endured,  and  will  continue  to  do,  so  that  it 
may  be  glanced  at  afterwards.  But  now  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Sacred  Volume  having  been  unblushingly  im- 
pugned under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Grown,  there 
must  be  a  change.  The  very  Jirgt  year  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.  was  marked  by  several  noted  events,  indicative  of  direct 
hostility  to  Divine  Truth,  as  affecting  its  devoted  adherents 
at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  year  1670,  indeed,  the  sen- 
timents of  this  Prince  had  created  uneasiness,  agitating  Par- 
liament again  and  again,  and  his  doings  in  Scotland  from  1679 
were  known  to  all.  But  once  crowned,  in  February  1685,  he 
then  pledged  himself  to  be  a  disciple  and  adherent  of  ^^  the 


8  See  Hunkc'B  SoTercigna  and  Nations  of  Southern  Europe.    Pp.  318^12). 
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old  learning.'*'*  In  Jane,  Charles  the  Elector  Palatine  dying 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Newburgh,  no 
less  ardently  devoted  to  Rome.  In  October,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  in  December,  threa- 
tened by  the  Court  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  re- 
called the  edict  that  his  father  had  granted  in  favour  of  the 
Vaudois.  All  these  were  indications  of  some  general  storm, 
and  the  King  of  England  will  hasten  its  approach.  Ere  long 
a  select  junto  of  persons  in  favour  of  the  old  learning  and  its 
re-establishment,  with  Father  Edward  Petre,  the  King**8 
confessor,  as  a  privy  councillor  at  their  head,  took  the 
management  of  many  affairs,  the  too  evident  proof  of  some 
concerted  scheme  being  in  progress. 

And  now  when  the  King  was  down  at  Oxford,  for  the  last 
time  in  1 687,  he  might  ^^  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
University  with  a  rich  Bible,  printed  there,^  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  a  blind,  said  he  would  accept ;  and  he  might  after- 
wards talk  of  establishing  toleration  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe,  both  be- 
fore and  after  this,  how  he  had  been  acting  elsewhere,  both 
at  London,  and  in  his  former  abode  at  Edinburgh. 

The  reader  has  already  heard  much  of  the  Barkers,  as  the 
printers  of  the  Bible,  but  long  before  their  rights  expired, 
Charles  II.  had  granted  a  reversionary  patent  to  Thomas 
Newcome  and  one  Henry  HiUs,  Sooner  or  later  this  last  man, 
whose  moral  character  seems  to  have  been  far  from  correct, 
had  actually  been  employed  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  and, 
according  to  report,  shamefully  incorrect.*  But  no  sooner 
was  James  upon  the  throne,  than  Hills  had  come  into  closer 
confidential  contact.  He  then  styled  himself  openly,  "  Prin- 
ter to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  for  his  Household 
and  Chapel.'*^  This  might  serve  for  whatsoever  was  to  be 
done  in  London,  but  there  was  another  man  sustaining  the 
same  ofSce  and  title  down  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  question 
will  be,  how  were  they  engaged !  Was  the  press  about  to  be 
employed  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  printed 
sanction  of  the  King  ?     In  both  capitals  the  design  was  the 


*  See  *'  The  London  Printer's  LamvnUtion,  or  the  Prew  Opprefet  and  Overprest,"  ItfQQ.    Or 
the  reprint  in  the  Horleian  Miscellany. 
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same.  So  early  as  October  1686,  the  servile  Privy  Cioimcil 
in  Edinburgh  had  issued  orders  to  every  printer  and  book- 
seller, forbidding  the  printing  or  selling  any  books  which  re- 
flected on  the  faith  of  the  King.  Among  these,  however, 
there  was  at  least  one  bookseller  of  some  spirit  and  con- 
science, named  James  Glen.  He  explicitly  stated  that  he 
had  one  book  which  he  was  resolved  to  sell  at  all  hazards, 
though  it  was  the  worst  enemy  the  Church  of  Bome  had  ever 
seen ;  and  that  one  book  was  the  Biblb.  But  still  the  progress 
downward  went  on.  The  King^s  yacht  had  arrived  at  Leith 
from  London  in  November  1686,  with  an  altar  and  vest- 
ments, images  and  priests,  to  be  accommodated  in  no  other 
place  than  Holyrood.  A  college  of  Jesuits  was  there  estab- 
lished— ^a  printing  press  was  set  up,  and  among  its  fruits  we 
need  only  to  mention  one  production  :— 

^  The  Catholic  Scripturist,  third  edition,  more  correct,  by  Joseph  Mumford, 
priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Holyrood  House.  Printed  by  James  Watson, 
printer  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majestie's  Royal  Family  and  Household,  1687. 
Permittu  superiorum," 

In  this  book  the  reader  was  told  in  so  many  words — ^^  Scrip- 
ture alone  cannot  be  the  rule  of  faith.'''' ^  So  determined  was 
the  opposition  shewn  to  all  this,  that  ere  long  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  cruelties  inflicted ;  though  these  doings  in  Scot- 
land were  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  wild  design,  which 
was  driving  with  unblushing  vigour  in  London  itselC  Hence 
from  the  press  of  ffilb^  who  had  just  served  the  office  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Stationers^  Company,  we  have  more  than  one  pub- 
lication, full  of  monstrous  and  daring  profanity  in  reference 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     Witness  the  following — 

^  The  Question  of  Q^e8tioni,  which,  rightly  interpreted,  resolves  all  other 
qnestions.  By  James  Mumford,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Permism 
superiorum,  London,  printed  by  Henry  Hills,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  for  his  Household  and  Chapel,  1686.  There  was  also 
another  edition  in  1688,  said  to  be  by  ^  Optatus  Dnctor,"  but,  slyly,  without 
either  place  or  printer's  name." 

Now  in  this  book  the  running  title  for  more  than  260 


A  To  this  man  Jamos  II.  had  actually  assigned  a  salary  of  £100  annually ;  nor  was  he  the 
only  man  employed  with  the  same  title.  No  sooner  had  Watson  died  in  1687,  than  Peter 
Bruce  or  Druschii,  a  German,  was  appointed  as  printer  '*  to  his  Majesty's  Household,  Chapel 
and  College."    What  salary  the  King  assigned  in  London  we  have  not  ascertained. 
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pages  was  in  these  words — The  Bible  is  not  our  Judge. 
And  as  many  more  were  employed  in  telling  the  reader 
that  ^^  7%^  JUoman  Church  is  our  infallible  Judge!^  The 
false  and  violent  abuse  of  our  Translators,  commencing 
with  Tyndale,  we  cannot  pollute  the  page  by  quoting. 
But  enough  has  been  stated  to  shew  the  propriety  of  such 
impiety  on  the  part  of  the  Grown  being  no  longer  per- 
mitted on  British  ground.  James  might  now  call  secret- 
ly for  the  Great  Seal,  and  throw  it,  as  he  did,  into  the 
Thames,  and  at  last  retiring  to  France,  he  may,  in  little 
trifles,  faintly  imitate  the  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or 
visit  the  monks  of  La  Trap ;  but  he  must  no  more  conduct 
himself  towards  the  Word  of  God  in  the  way  which,  through 
his  printers,  he  had  so  presumptuously,  or,  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  treasonably  done.  The  displeaRure  of  the  God  of 
Truth  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  and  in  the  great  change 
so  remarkably  wrought  in  favour  of  Britain,  the  indignity 
thrown  upon  the  Sacred  Volume  was  avenged. 

Such,  at  all  eyents,  was  the  Revolution  of  1688-9,  and  what  were  the 
conaequences  ?  These  we  prefer  to  express  in  the  langoage  of  one  of 
our  heft  constitutional  writers : — ^'  The  assertion  of  passiye  ohedience 
to  the  Grown,  grew  obnoxious  to  the  Crown  itself.  Our  new  line  of 
sovereigns  scarcely  ventured  to  hear  of  their  hereditary  right,  and 
dreaded  the  cup  of  flattery  that  was  drugged  with  poison.  The  laws 
were  not  so  much  materially  altered,  as  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Hence  those  who  look  only  at  the  former^  have  been  prone  to 
underrate  the  magnitude  of  this  Revolution.  The  fundamental  nift.-yima 
of  the  constitution,  both  as  they  regard  the  king  and  the  subject,  may 
seem  nearly  the  same ;  but  the  disposition  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived and  interpreted  was  very  different.*'  But  where  shall  we  find  a 
secret  leaven,  which  had  been  operating  directly  on  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  if  we  exclude  from  consideration  all  reference  to  that  Sacred 
Volume,  recently  indeed  so  slighted  by  the  Crown,  but  which  had  been 
reading  by  both  rich  and  poor  throughout  the  families  of  the  land  ? 

What  the  Revolution  did  for  us  was  this ;  continues  Mr.  Hallam, 
<'  it  broke  a  spell  that  had  charmed  the  nation.  It  cut  up  by  the  roots 
all  that  theory  of  indefeasible  right,  of  paramount  prerogative,  which 
had  put  the  Crown  in  continual  opposition  to  the  people.  A  contention 
had  subsisted  for  ^ve  hundred  years,  but  particularly  during  the  last 
four  reigns,  against  the  aggressions  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Sovereigns 
of  this  country  had  never  patiently  endured  the  control  of  Parliament ; 
nor  was  it  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  while  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
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appeared  hifltorically,  and  in  legal  language,  to  deriye  their  existence  as 
well  as  privileges  from  the  Crown  itself."* 

To  enter  with  any  minuteness  into  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible  throughout  this  long  period,  from  1650  to  1780, 
could  answer  no  valuable  or  present  practical  purpose ;  but  this 
work  would,  confessedly,  be  incomplete,  did  we  not  put  upon 
record  certain  particulars,  in  reference  both  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  the  vast  number  of  editions  printed. 

With  regard  to  the  Bibles  themselves,  and  especially  their 
style  of  execution,  the  history  is  too  often  so  very  unwelcome, 
that  we  have  no  disposition  to  go  into  more  detail  than  is  ne- 
cessary. Classics,  and  almost  every  species  of  mere  human 
composition,  not  only  beautiful,  but  sometimes  almost  fault- 
less, were  teeming  from  the  press,  or  at  least  in  the  best  man- 
ner which  could  then  be  executed  ;  while  the  Sacred  Record, 
in  the  most  miserable  style,  both  as  to  paper  and  printing, 
was  issued  by  printers,  who,  to  crown  all,  were  proclaimed  to 
the  nation  as  primleged  to  do  so.  This,  however,  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  was  marCa  department  in  the  a&ir,  and  the 
slovenly,  the  penurious  manner,  in  which  he  too  frequently, 
and  so  long  performed  his  task,  left  to  his  posterity  nothing 
whatever  save  the  blush  of  shame.  There  were,  it  is  granted, 
many  most  creditable  editions,  and  the  English  Bible  consi- 
dered as  an  instrument  of  infinite  good,  still  continued,  by  the 
favour  of  God,  to  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  or  intended  end  ; 
but  a  minute  detail  of  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  it  so  often 
came  from  the  press,  would  serve  to  illustrate  only  the  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  patience  of  Heaven. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  King's  printers  in  London  as  having  been 
fined  for  incorrect  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  1 634,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  similar  offence  soon  after  in  1638.  As  if  to  show  that  the  privi- 
lege wherever  granted,  was,  to  say  the  least,  no  security  against  the  same  defect, 
this  instance  came  from  the  press  of  Buck  and  Daniel,  <^e  privileged  printers 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  Acts,  vi.,  3,  they  had  printed 
''  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  yourselves  seven  men  of  honest  re- 
port, &c.,  whom  ye  may  appoint  over  this  business'' — ^instead  of  '<  ice  may  ap- 


0  "  Hallam'i  Constitutional  History  of  EnKland."  Since  that  time,  adds  the  same  antbor, 
"  it  seems  equally  just  to  say,  that  the  predominating  character  has  been  aristocratical ;  the 
royal  prerogative  being  in  some  respects  too  limited,  and  in  others  too  little  capable  of  effec- 
tual exercise,  to  counterbalance  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  that  class  of  great  tenitorial  pro- 
prietors, who,  in  a  political  division,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  proper  aristocracy  of  the 
land. 
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point."  This  careless  eiTor  of  the  pi«8B,  for,  fivm  the  inegnlarity  of  its  ooci^ 
rence,  it  was  nothing  more,  and  withoot  the  shadow  of  design,  continued  to  infest 
many  editions  from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  down  to  those  of  William  and  Marj-. 
Soch,  however,  was  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  that  instead  of  the  blunder 
bemg  visited  on  the  six  or  eight  guilty  parties  in  succession,  throughout  half  a 
century,  not  only  no  fine  was  imposed,  but  the  bUme  was  thrown  on  those  who 
had  no  control  over  the  press.  At  one  time  the  foolish  mistake  was  fathered  on 
the  printers  during  the  Commonwealth  or  Protectorate  ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
it  was  ascribed  to  the  Presbyterians,  which  they  solemnly  disclaimed.  The  plain 
&cts  of  the  case  were  only  a  gUring  and  repcHHted  proof  of  the  carelessness  of 
successive  patentees.  Although  the  mistake  began  as  we  have  stated,  it  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  John  Field,  who,  though  he  unwittingly  followed 
Daniel,  in  two  or  three  editions,  was  ultimately  the  printer  of  some  of  the  best 
Bibles  then  in  the  kingdom.  An  old  and  very  good  judge  has  said  of  him — **  The 
correctness  of  a  book  is  that  which  makes  it  valuable  and  delightful  to  the 
reader ;  yea,  re^strates  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  printer.  How  much  in 
these  nations  are  the  true  editions  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  Fidd,  sought  after. 
It  was  only  the  correctness  of  them  gained  their  reputation,  for  the  Dut^  coun- 
terfeits, generally,  hr  exceeded  them  in  beauty  and  clean  working."  Many  of 
his  editions  read  a  severe  lesson  to  other  patentees  ;  for  if  the  blunder  referred 
to  was  committed  three  or  four  times  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  it  has  been 
traced  in  thirty-three  editions  under  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  to  her  exiles  for  conscientious  opinion,  from 
Tyndale  downward,  Britain  had  been  all  along  under  far  greater  obligations 
than  to  any  of  her  subjects  living  at  home.  About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
she  was  indebted  to  another,  who  was  living  at  Amsterdam.  The  first  English 
Bible,  with  Scriptural  references  on  the  mar^  throughout,  was  prepared  and 
printed  in  that  city,  by  John  Cannb.  He  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that 
<<  Scripture  was  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture,''  and  his  parallels,  therefore, 
are  parallels  ot  tense  and  not  of  sound,  as  too  many  have  been  since  his  day.  Of 
this  Bible  there  were  various  editions,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  viz. : 

1644.  Amsterdam,  4to.  1682.  Amsterdam,  London  title,  ]2mo. 

1647.  London,  2  vols.,  8vo.  1698.  London,  Bill  and  Newcomb. 

1662.  London,  12mo.  1700.  London,  ditto,  in  quarto. 

1664.  London,  2  vols.,  8vo.  1720.  Cambridge,  Basket,  quarto. 

1671.  London.  1727,  1754.  Edinburgh  editions. 

Several  of  these  books  are  but  too  incorrect,  and  many  of  the  later  have  been 
corrupted  by  additional  texts.  After  a  careful  collation  of  these  preceding  edi- 
tions, a  good  reprint  would  prove  a  very  valuable  and  saleable  book. 

Though  rather  an  eccentric  character,  we  must  not  omit  notice  of  Thomas 
Gut,  as  a  printer  of  Bibles  from  1680.  The  English  Bibles  being  so  badly 
printed,  Mr.  Guy  engaged  with  others  in  printing  them  in  Holland,  and  then 
imported  them.  Upon  this  being  prevented,  he  contracted  with  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printing  there.  For  many  years,  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, he  carried  on  a  great  trade ;  and  thus  began  to  accumulate  vast  wealth, 
though  he  engaged  in  other  speculations.  The  Bibles  he  printed,  though  cer- 
tainly not  elegant,  were,  as  books,  by  no  means  contemptible.  At  his  death  in 
1724,  he  left  as  large  an  amount  of  property  as  any  commoner  before  him  Lad 
ever  done.  Though  personally  of  peniuious  habits,  he  must  have  given  away 
during  his  lifetime,  at  least  £1 0,000,  if  not  more.  At  the  age  of  seventy -six,  he 
resolved  to  erect  the  hospital  in  London,  so  well  known  since  as  Guy's  or  St. 
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Thomas's  Hospital,  and  before  his  death,  four  yean  after,  at  an  expense  of  aboire 
£19,000,  he  saw  it  roofed  in.  By  the  year  1732,  the  Hospital  had  carried  to 
the  aooount  of  his  exeentors  for  its  endowment,  £220,184,  2b.  7d^  farming  a 
total  of  £240,134.  To  the  afanshooses  and  Ubnry  at  Tamwortii,  he  devoted 
aboat  £2000  ;  to  Christ's  Hospital,  firom  £8000  to  £10,000  ;  and  there  were 
£80,000  still  remaining,  for  any  who  ooold  prove  themselves  to  be  rehited  to 
him.  Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  deceased,  therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
that  among  printers  of  the  Bible,  Thomas  Goy  stands  by  himself.  Hisproperty 
most  have  been  above  £330,000. 

After  the  Revdntion,  the  very  first  monarch  who  iock  any  cognizance  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  privileged  printers  of  the  Bible  bebngedto  the  Home  of  Ha- 
nover. George  I.  having  informed  himself  on  the  sabject,  issoed  the  following 
orders  to  the  patentees —  1.  That  all  Bibles  printed  hereafter  shall  be  upon  as 
good  paper,  at  least,  as  the  specimens  they  exhibited.  2.  That  they  forUiwidi 
lodge  fonr  copies  in  the  two  Secretaries'  offices,  in  the  registry  of  tiie  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Ganterhnry  and  Bishop  of  London.  8.  That  they  shall  employ  sodi 
correctors  of  tiie  press  as  shall  be  iqpproved  of  by  these  two  bishops.  4.  That 
they  print  in  the  title-page  the  exact  price  at  wlddi  each  book  is  to  be  sold  to 
the  booksellers.  These  orders,  dated  24tii  April  1724,  must  have  had  some  ef- 
fect, dioogh  they  conld  not  possibly  readi  the  root  of  the  inaceoracy. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  improvement,  and  in  the  rrign  of  George 
II.,  a  foHo  Bible  was  prodnced,  said  to  be  the  most  beantiftd  ever  yet  printed. 
This  was  by  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham,  the  printer  and  typefounder,  in 
1763  ;thoagh  once  more  the  country  had  been  indebted,  as  it  had  often  been  be- 
fore, not  to  any  privileged  or  incorporate  body,  bat  to  individoal  genios  and 
enterprise.  Baskerville,  indeed,  had  to  pay  a  cmsiderable  premmm  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  for  permission  to  print  his  Bibles,  and  after  his  death  his 
types,  which  lay  a  dead  weight  for  want  of  a  pnrchaser,  were  carried  oat  of  the 
country.'  The  reign  of  George  II.  was  also  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
carefol  revisions  of  the  Scriptores  which  had  yet  been  made.  In  1769,  a  BiUe 
in  folio  and  qoarto  was  edited  by  Dr.  Blayney,  the  subsequent  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford.  Professedly,  in  this  edition,  the  punehuxtion  was  tiioroughly 
revised  ;  the  words  in  italie  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek ;  the  proper  name$  were  translated  and  entered  on  the  margin ;  the 
keads  and  running  t\iU$  were  corrected ;  errors  in  chronology  were  rectified  ; 
and  fMurginal  reference  were  corrected  and  considerably  increased.  This  has 
been  referred  to  often  since  as  the  standard  edition.  Yet  even  then,  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  vigilance  in  superintendence,  as  more  than  a  hundred  errors 
have  been  detected  mnce,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  make  a  nearer 


7  In  1765»  Boakerrille  applied  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  to  nmnd  the  Uterati  ae 
to  purchasing  types.  The  answer  was,  that  the  French. "  reduced  by  the  war  of  17W,  were  so 
fsr  from  being  able  to  pursue  schemes  of  taste,  that  they  were  unable  to  rvpair  their  public 
buildings."  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Batkerrille  in  1777,  many  efforts  were  used  to  diqioee  of 
the  stock  of  types,  but  in  rain.  The  London  booksellers  preferred  the  types  of  Caslon  and  Jack- 
son—the Unirerstty  of  Cambridge  rejected  any  offer.  In  two  years  after,  they  were  purchased 
by  M.  de  Beaumaicbais  of  Paris,  and  rery  soon  employed  in  printing  the  works  of  Vottain, 
with  the  adrertisemento  and  notes  of  Condoroet !  This  edition  of  Voltaire,  printed  with  the 
types  of  Baskerrille,  consisted  of  teventg  Tolumes  in  handsome  octaro.  This  man's  vast  projects 
and  incessant  actiTity  in  paper*makingand  printing  at  KOU^  near  Strasburg,  were  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  At  last,  howerer,  they  terminated  in  the  loss  of  one  mOtion  of  lirres,  but  nothing 
could  cure  his  thirst  for  speculation.  Ingulfed  in  the  delirium  of  the  approaching  French  Re- 
volution, he  finished  by  importing  sixty  thousand  stand  of  arms  in  1792,  though  he  surrired  to 
his  seventieth  year  in  1799. 
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approach  to  an  immaculate  Yolnme.     Bat  enough  has  been  said  of  the  English 
press.    It  remains  only  that  we  look  to  North  Britain. 

With  reference  to  Scotland,  were  it  not  that  the  inhabitants 
had  been  constantly  receiving  the  Scriptures  both  from 
England  and  Holland,  their  condition  would  have  been  de- 
plorable, so  far  as  their  native  press  was  concerned.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  and  down  as  far  as  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  Charles  II.,  or  from  1649  to  1672,  there  is  understood  to 
have  been  no  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  the  people 
had  better  have  remained  dependent  on  foreign  supply  for 
forty  years  longer. 

It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  a  privilege  was  obtained  by  one  Andrew  Ander- 
son from  Charles  11.,  which  continued  for  forty  years,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
and  molestation  of  the  country,  and  most  dishonourable  to  the  King.  At  his 
very  outset,  Anderson  had  been  convicted  by  the  Privy-Council  of  gross  inao* 
curacy  in  printing  a  New  Testament,  yet  still  this  man,  and  especially  his  widow, 
were  permitted  to  harass  the  trade  on  one  hand,  and  the  country  on  the 
other,  with  their  productions  ;  this  woman  actually  accumulating  very  consider- 
able wealth  at  the  expense  of  both.  Anderson's  8vo  Bible  in  1 679,  was,  in- 
deed, very  well  executed,  but  all  the  subsequent  editions,  down  to  1712,  waxed 
worse  and  worse.  The  privilege  thus  granted  by  Charles  II.,  was  of  such 
shameful  extent,  that  it  has  been  said  of  it  by  one  who  felt  its  effects —  ^  By 
this  gift  die  art  of  printing  in  this  kingdom  (of  Scotland)  got  a  dead  stroke ; 
for  by  it,  no  printer  could  print  anything  from  a  Bible  to  a  ballad,  without  An- 
derson's license."  Bibles  the  most  illegible  and  incorrect  that  ever  were  printed 
in  the  world  came  firom  this  press ;  the  patentee  persecuted  all  the  other  prin- 
ters in  Scotland,  and  at  last  went  so  &r  as  to  seize  a  number  of  Bibles  brought 
from  London  by  the  bookseUers.  Still  the  patent  was  never  reroked,  and  when 
it  came  to  an  end,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  this  woman  **  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  procure  a  new  one  !  "^  But  the  Stuart  kings  were  gone,  and  under 
Queen  Anne  such  an  avaricious  pest  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Watson, 
from  whose  history  we  have  quoted,  became  printer  under  Freebaim,  the  pa- 
tentee, and  a  better  day  succeeded.  For  ten  years,  from  1713,  he  printed  a 
number  of  most  excellent  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  and 
twenty-fours.  His  editions  of  small  size  in  1715, 1716,  1719,  and  J  722,  as  well 
as  hiB  folio  of  1 722,  are  stiU  deservedly  esteemed.  The  assignees  of  Watson  were 
not  so  careful,  but  by  this  time  the  Scriptures  were  printing  in  Edinburgh  by 
two  or  three  other  houses.  One  merciful  peculiarity,  however,  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, and  during  the  whole  period  under  review,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was 
this  :  imparkUion  was  never  interdicted,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  long 
before  1650,  and  beyond  1780,  the  Scriptures  had  been  imported  during  the  run 
of  aU  the  home  patents.  Such  Bibles  are  stiU  in  existence,  and  to  be  found 
there,  ranging  in  point  of  dates  throughout  a  period  of  above  two  hundred  years. 
More  than  hidf  the  Bibles  used  in  Scotland  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  England  or  Holland. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  glance  at  the  number  of  Bibles 


•  Watron'i  HIttory  of  the  Art  of  Printing;  Edinburgh,  1713. 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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and  New  Testaments  printed  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
land on  the  whole.  At  the  very  threshold  of  this  period, 
and  so  forward,  we  meet  with  one  circumstance,  which,  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  must  immediately  convey  an  idea  of 
personal,  and,  of  course,  national  responsibility,  rising  to  a 
height  beyond  all  accurate  calculation.  It  is  simply  this — 
The  Books  cannot  be  ntmbered !  Hitherto,  we  have  numbered 
the  editions  printed.  This  is  now  impossible.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  period  to  its  close,  no  one  can  say  how 
many  editions  of  the  English  Bible  have  been  published,  much 
less  inform  us  how  many  copies  on  the  whole.  On  attempting 
this,  one  is  soon  lost,  as  in  a  wilderness ;  but  it  is  one  un- 
known to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or  any  other  language 
upon  earth ;  and  all  is  vague  conjecture.  The  printers  them- 
selves have  left  no  data,  nor  can  those  now  living  lend  any 
assistance.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  long  since 
they  have  left  off  numbering  even  the  editions. 

That  there  should  be  one  ever-watchful  eye,  and  only  One, 
who  knows  this  secret,  and  the  number  of  them  all,  is  a  con- 
sideration of  no  light  import ;  the  amount  of  which  will  only 
be  known,  when  another  book  is  opened,  which  is  '^  the  book 
of  life.**^  But  we  have  noticed  this  circumstance  here,  chiefly 
in  order  to  point  out  its  bearing  upon  every  thing  else  printed 
in  the  English  tongue.  Even  long  before  1 780,  no  other  book, 
in  the  annals  of  printing,  occupied  such  a  place.  Of  no  other 
book,  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  its  literature,  can  any 
thing  approaching  to  this  be  asserted.  As  far  as  the  English 
language  and  the  art  of  printing  were  concerned,  every  thing 
else  in  the  form  of  human  composition,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
book,  was  reduced  to  a  thing  of  comparative  insignificance. 
Even  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  the 
countless  multitude  of  publications  by  men  issued  from  the 
press,  how  triumphantly  had  the  Sacred  Volume  redeemed 
itself  altogether  out  of  the  usual  category  of  books !  This  it 
has  already  done,  by  our  simply  following  out  only  its  his- 
tory. Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  place  it  thus  occupied  even 
then  in  this  land,  it  never  will  be,  never  can  be,  superseded 
as  to  its  number,  by  any  book  of  human  composition  in  the 
shape  of  print.  With  all  safety,  at  the  present  moment,  we 
assert  as  much,  not  blind  to  all  the  approaching  wonders  of 
the  steam-press  itself. 
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It  is,  however,  with  the  times  that  passed  over  Britain 
during  these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  that  we  have  now 
to  do ;  and  the  all-important  inquiry  remains  to  be  answered 
— What  were  the  results?  To  record  all  these,  would,  of 
course,  demand  a  volume.  The  days  of  burning  the  Sacred 
Volume,  or  those  who  possessed  it,  had  long  since  passed 
away.  And  whatever  the  beneficial  consequences  now  were, 
while,  we  repeat,  that  there  had  been  many  most  estimable 
editions  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  slovenly  and  imperfect  style 
in  which  man  had  too  often  fulfilled  his  part,  only  render  the 
results  so  much  the  more  observable.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, at  home,  or  within  the  shores  of  Britain,  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  was  by  far  too  much  ground  for  the  genuine 
patriot  to  hang  down  his  head.  Thus,  in  finishing  his  well 
known  "  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible,''  in  1738, 
one  cannot  but  observe,  that  good  John  Lewis  seems  to  have 
been  in  but  very  low  spirits  indeed  with  reference  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  had  bestowed  unprecedented  research. 

**  This  is  the  account,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  the  seve- 
ral translations  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  into  the  ancient  and  modem 
English  tongue,  and  of  their  most  remarkable  editions  in  print  From  whence, 
I  suppose,  any  one  will  infer  the  sreat  honour  and  esteem  that  these  holy  books 
were  always  held  in  by  our  Christian  ancestors  :  since  they  were  so  very  desir- 
ous to  have  them,  and  to  know  and  understand  their  contents,  as  to  spare  no 
cost  or  pains,  but  to  run  the  hazard  of  even  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  not  to 
connt  them  dear,  so  that  they  might  but  procure  the  free  use  of  these  books, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  perusing  them.  The  great  number  of  the  copies  of 
them  in  manuscript,  before  printing  was  invented,  and  the  many  editions  of 
them  since  printing  came  into  use,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  great  value  put  on 
them  by  the  Christians  here  in  EngUnd  ;  and  that  every  one  who  could  read 
took  care  to  purchase  a  Bible  or  Testament  in  the  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  be  thought  a  very  great  reproach  to  the  professed  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age,  and  but  too  good  an  argument  of  their  having  lost  their 
first  love,  and  being  nowise  earnest  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  in 
these  holy  books.  Since — to  our  shame  be  it  spoken — whatever  reputation  the 
Holy  Bible  hcu  been  had  in,  it  is  now  treated  with  the  utmost  slight  and  ne- 
glect, and  is  scarce  anywhere  read  but  in  our  churches  !  So  far,  too,  are  many  of 
our  modem  Christians  here  in  England,  from  reading  this  book,  meditating  on 
it,  and  letting  the  sense  of  it  dwell  richly  or  abundantly  in  them  ;  that,  ever}' 
body  knows,  the  writings  of  the  most  silly  and  trifling  authors  are  often  pre- 
ferred, and  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  delight  What  surer  sign  can  be 
givea,  that  we  have  a  name  that  we  live,  and  are  dead !  And,  consequently, 
that  unless  we  remember  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 
first  works,  the  great  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  will  come  unto  us  quickly, 
and  will  remove  our  candlestick  out  of  his  place.     Sed  Deui  arerUU  OfiMn." 

Mr.  Lewis,  no  doubt,  spake  as  he  felt  at  the  moment,  and 
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must  have  had  too  much  reason  for  all  that  he  expressed. 
Yet  such  is  the  history  of  our  English  Bible,  when  ,/W^y  fol- 
lowed out,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  raise  any  man  far  above  his 
own  vicinity,  his  own  community,  or  connexions.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  then  existing  moment,  our  Sacred  Volume 
had  been  the  counsellor  of  all  departments  throughout  this 
nation,  the  partizan  of  none;  and  immediately  after  the 
author  had  penned  these  lines,  by  many  who  had  never  read 
them,  considerably  revived  attention  was  given  to  the  Scriptures 
of  truth.  But  as  we  have  now  to  raise  our  head,  and  survey  a 
century  and  a  half,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  progress  made ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  present  so  sombre 
a  picture  of  the  times  as  that  of  Lewis.  True,  indeed,  we 
have  been  accustomed  all  along  to  look  to  our  own  favoured 
island  only,  as  embracing  the  soil  where  the  seed  was  sown ; 
but  we  have  come  to  another,  and  more  advanced  stage  of 
this  stupendous  cause ;  and  in  tracing  it  out,  if  we  simply 
follow  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  are  invited  to  depart,  or  to 
look  far  beyond  the  shores  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 


SECTION   II.— NORTH  AMERICA. 
THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I.  TO  GEORGE   III. 

NEW  MOYEMENT  IN  RErSBENOB  TO  THE  ENaLISH  BOBIPTUBES — THE  BIBLE 
riBST  BEHELD  BY  THE  NATIYES  IN  AMEBIOA,  AN  ENGLISH  0N»— COPIES 
CABBIED  AWAT  TO  NEW  ENOLAND  BT  THE  BEFUaEEB  AND  FOLLOWING 
BETTLEB8 — NO  INDIYIDUAL  EYEB  SPEOiriBD  A8  PABTICULABLY  ZEALOUS 
IN  THE  TBAN8IT  OF  COPIES — YET  WEBE  THEY  SENT  AOBOSS  THE  ATLANTIC 
OCEAN  FOB  ABOYE  A  HUNDBED  AND  SIXTY  YEABS  ! — A  MOYEMENT  SUCH  AS 
NBYEB  DISTINaUIBHED  ANY  OTHEB  EUBOPEAN  YEBSION,  AND  NOW  NEYEB 
WILL — THE  BXTBAOBDINABY  BEBULTB  DUBINO  THIS  LONO  PBBIOD — ^WIL- 
LIAMS, ELIOT,  MATHEB,  EDWABDS,  BBAINEBD,  AND  MANY  THOUSANDS  BE- 
BIDE — THE  BESTBIOTIYB  AND  UNNATUBAL  POLICY  OF  BBITAIN — SHE  MUST 
BE  OYEBBULED,  A8  HEB  MONABCHB  HAD  BEEN  IN  ENGLAND — IN  JUSTIFICA- 
TION OF  ITB  CONTINUED  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ALL  HUMAN  AUTHOBITY,  THE 
ENGLIBH  BIBLE  IS  AT  LAST  PBINTED  IN  AMEBICA — NO  CONSULTATION  OF 
THE  MOTHEB  COUNTBY — THE   FIB8T  EDITION   ONLY  IN  1782 — THE  INDB- 
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PEHDBNOB  OF  AMBBIOA  ACKNOWLEDOBD  BY  BRITAIN,  HOLLAND,  ETC. — 
THE  FIBST  BIBLB8  IN  OOTATO,  QUARTO,  AND  FOLIO,  PRINTBD  THERE  IN 
1791 — THE  SEOOND  IN  DUODECIMO  NOT  TILL  1797. 

^p  to  this  period,  or  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  into  every  other  European  tongue,  had  sus- 
tained a  character  all  its  own.  This  peculiarity  may  now 
undergo  a  change  in  its  general  appearance ;  but  the  singular 
distinction  of  character  will  remain,  nay,  and  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  ever  before. 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  and 
Scotland,  once  united  under  the  same  crown,  had  received  the 
appellation  of  Oreat  Britain  from  her  overjoyed  monarch, 
James  the  First — a  title  peculiarly  flattering  to  his  personal 
vanity.  In  connexion  with  the  Sacred  Volume,  his  kingdom 
exhibited  the  aspect  of  an  island  which  had  been  invaded  from 
without,  and  which,  after  long  resistance  at  first,  had  been 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  Word  of  GKkI.  The  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  which  were  now  happily  printing  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  often 
also  imported^  nay,  and  from  Holland,  copies  were  importing 
afterwards.  But  if  perfect  liberty  not  only  to  read,  but  also 
to  judge  of  their  contents,  is  not  to  be  here  obtained,  Divine 
Providence  has  now  another,  and  a  greater  lesson  in  reserve. 
The  inestimable  gift,  or  deposit,  is  not  to  be  always,  or  even 
long,  confined  within  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Of  course,  it  could  not  then  have  crossed  the  imagination 
of  any  man,  that  the  same  unseen  hand,  which  we  have  ob- 
served all  along,  was  already  in  motion,  and  actually  prepar- 
ing for  the  population  of  a  new  world,  where  a  freer  life  and  a 
fresher  nature  were  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  few  individuals  may,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  trace  the 
populating  of  the  American  wilderness,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
consequences  of  reading  the  English  Bible  in  Britain.  At  all 
events,  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  as  it  was  carried  out  of 
England  to  the  European  Continent  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  so  under  that  of  James,  nay,  and  of  $eeen  sovereigns 
in  succession,  it  was  to  be  carried  farther  still.  If  the  liberty 
to  form  opinion  of  its  dictates,  was  a  blessing  denied  to  many 
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under  the  Tudor  family,  so  it  happened  under  that  of  the 
Stuarts ;  and  the  same  cause  produced  the  same  efiect,  only 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  Under  Queen  Mary  I.,  all  that  had 
occurred,  was  an  affair  of  little  more  than  five  years'*  duration. 
It  might  be  compared  to  the  migration  of  those  birds,  who, 
in  summer,  return  again  to  gladden  the  land,  for  at  that  time 
many  returned ;  but  now,  from  the  American  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,**'  and  so  onward,  the  people  in  general  who  hurried 
across  the  Atlantic,  like  the  passengers  to  eternity,  were  to 
return  no  more.  For  this  singular  movement  of  the  British 
people,  in  the  civil  department  of  the  British  constitution, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  even  the  shadow  of  a  cause  ;  but  if 
the  existing  government  of  the  mother  country,  generally 
speaking,  was  either  so  framed,  or  to  be  so  conducted,  as  to 
charge  itself  with  the  vain  task  of  regulating  the  mind,  as 
well  as  that  of  ruling  the  bodies  of  its  subjects,  then  was  there 
no  relief  or  remedy,  but  in  another  arrangement  beyond  seas. 
Hitherto,  we  have  long,  and  not  unfrequently,  seen  the 
Almighty  overruling  individuals  of  the  highest  authority 
within  this  kingdom ;  but,  if  necessary,  it  was  as  nothing  with 
Him  to  overrule  the  recUm  itself.  The  only  question  will  be. 
What  connexion  had  all  this  with  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  our  native  language,  and  in  our  native  land  i 

With  reference  to  America  at  large,  it  is  well  known  that  both  Spain, 
Portuga],  and  France,  were  upon  the  alert,  before  Britain,  just  as  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  French,  were  in  the  East  Indies.  But  in 
regard  to  North  America,  although  there  were  no  mines  of  silver  and 
gold,  as  in  the  South,  no  tempting  immediate  prospects  of  wealth  or 
pleasure,  nor  indeed  any  thing  whatever  so  inviting  in  the  unexplored 
wilderness  of  the  North ;  still,  if  the  delusion  that  it  was  possible  to 
set  boundaries  to  the  mind,  or  that  knowledge  was  to  grow  up  only  to  a 
certain  fixed  point,  must  prevail  in  England ;  then  shall  the  Sacred 
Volume,  so  wondrously  bestowed  on  the  mother  country  at  first,  and 
so  long  afterwards,  be  read  also  beyond  the  ocean,  on  the  banks  of  un- 
known rivers,  amidst  the  sylvan  grandeur,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a 
new  world.  Long  had  the  Divine  Record  in  our  native  tongue  been 
imported  into  both  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  now  to  be  exported, 
or  rather  first  carried  away,  by  all  who  knew  its  value.  Since  1526  it 
had  been  sent  home;  it  was  now  to  be  sent  abroad,  but  for  a  period 
longer  still,  and  to  more  than  ten  times  the  distance  it  had  ever  come. 

The  very  first  Bible  that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  was,  unquestionably,  an  English  one,  and  so  early  as  the  year 
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1585.  That  part  of  the  Continent  then  visited,  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
just  named  Virginia,  and,  in  the  expedition  sent  out,  there  happened 
to  be  one  Heriot,  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  apparently  a  kind- 
hearted  Christian.  Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  artless  and  hospit- 
able Indian  natives,  he  took  advantage  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
sight  of  their  instruments,  whether  marine  or  mathematical,  perspective 
and  burning  glasses,  clocks  and  books.  This  led  many  of  them  to  give 
credit  to  what  he  said  respecting  God.  "  In  all  places,"  says  he,  "  where 
I  came,  I  did  my  best  to  make  his  immortal  glory  known,  and  told  them, 
though  the  Bible  I  showed  them  contained  aU,  yet  of  itself  it  was  not  of 
any  such  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive.  Notwithstanding,  many 
would  be  glad  to  touch  it,  to  kiss  and  embrace  it,  to  hold  it  to  their 
breasts  and  heads,  and  stroke  all  their  body  over  with  it."* 

These  merely  mercantile  and  scientific  adventurers,  however,  as  gene- 
rally known,  did  not  succeed.  Twenty  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  planted  the  first  colony  in  Virginia,  not  a  single  Englishman  re- 
mained alive,  and  the  colonization  of  America  had  to  await  the  energy 
of  a  widely  different  impulse,  to  be  followed  by  far  other  results. 

Although  America  had  been  discovered  to  England,  by  Cabot,  in 
1497,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia did  not  arrive  till  1607,  while  our  present  version  of  the  Bible 
was  preparing ;  but  this  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture nnder  James  I.  It  was  in  the  year  1620  that  the  refugees 
from  England  to  Holland  embarked  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and  touch- 
ing, by  wskj  of  farewell,  at  the  land  of  their  birth,  proceeded  across  the 
ocean.  On  the  12th  of  November  that  year,  these  "  Pilgrim  Fatherly'* 
as  they  have  been  ever  since  styled,  having  their  Bibles  with  them,  kept 
their  first  Sabbath  on  the  shores  of  Nev)  England.  The  name  thus  given, 
by  Prince  Charles,  a  few  years  before,  seemed  to  send  its  echo  back  to 
the  country  which  they  had  left  for  ever.  The  Sacred  Volume  in  their 
native  tongue,  which  these  people  prized  above  life  itself,  was  now  within 
the  shores  of  a  new  Continent ;  but  this  was  in  the  year  1620,  whereas 
the  first  BibU  with  an  American  imprint  was  not  published  tUl  the  year 
1782,  that  is,  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  or  little  more 
than  only  sixty  years  ago  !     Yes,  such  is  the  remarkable  fiict. 

From  the  first  reception  of  the  English  New  Testament  by  Britain,  it 
was  about  a  himdred  years  before  the  Bible,  so  singularly  conveyed  to 
the  island  at  first,  began  to  be  carried  away,  never  to  return.  But  what 
must  now  appear  in  retrospect  far  more  extraordinary,  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  jeaxB  the  authorities  at  home  would  never  permit  of  a  single  edition 
being  printed,  except  within  this  island  !  To  speak  still  more  correctly 
is  humiliating  to  our  common  nature.    The  British  authorities,  in  fact 


1  Smith's  Virginia,  p.  11. 
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iiever  did  give  any  penoission,  but  at  the  end  of  this  long  period,  the 
English  Bible  was  then  printed,  four  thousand  miles  distant,  without 
authority  or  liberty  being  either  asked  or  granted  by  any  man.  As  if 
the  singular  history  of  this  version  mtut  still  retain  the  int^^ty  of  its 
character,  down  to  our  own  day,  and  exhibit  to  the  world,  once  more, 
the  same  independence  with  which  it  was  first  presented  to  us  at  home, 
the  American  edition  was  printed  in  defiance  of  all  British  restrictions, 
in  the  year  1782. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  thct,  though  never  pointed  out  or 
contemplated,  as  it  has  deserved  to  be,  at  once  gives  birth  to  a  crowd  of 
remarkable  associations.  Here  was  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  in  all  which  time  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  represented  in  history 
as  particularly  zealous  in  the  business.  KoUiing  similar  to  a  society,  con- 
federacy, or  association,  was  formed ;  the  idea  of  either  cheap  or  grahii' 
torn  circulation  had  never  once  entered  the  human  mind,  to  any  known 
extent ;  and  yet,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  through  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce, /rom  the  reign  of  Jam/u  the  Firsts  down  to  that  of 
the  eighth  sovereign  in  euccessiony  or  the  22rfy«ir  of  George  IIL,  was  the 
Divine  Record  in  English  uniformly  carried  aU  the  wag  across  the  At- 
lantic /  It  belongs  to  the  Christians  throughout  America  at  present, 
along  with  those  now  living  in  Britain,  devoutly  to  mark  this  as  by  &r 
the  most  remarkable  siON  op  those  times.  It  was  the  zeal  and  long-suf- 
fering patience  of  God  which  thus  ministered  his  Word  to  those  who  lived 
and  died  at  such  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  was  prepared !  Odi- 
ous, indeed,  and  humiliating  must  this  spirit  of  restriction  or  monopoly 
now  appear ;  but  as  to  the  event  itself,  never  were  any  people  upon 
earth  so  singularly  supplied,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  Word  of 
Life.  As  one  step  in  the  path  of  Providence,  it  even  still  suggests  the 
idea  that  something  &r  more  powerful  and  extensive  is  intended,  through 
the  medium  of  this  version,  than  it  has  ever  yet  accomplished. 

The  greatness  and  importance  of  this  movement,  however, 
can  only  be  estimated,  by  observing  its  results ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  adverting  to  the  trans-atlantic  events  of  that 
period,  or  the  men  who  lived  and  died  in  America,  through- 
out these  years,  and  this  would  require  a  volume.  But  for 
our  present  purpose  a  very  few  names  may  suffice,  and  these 
are  mentioned  simply  in  the  order  of  time,  as  they  come  be- 
fore us.  The  first  was  bom  in  Wales,  the  second  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  three  last  in  America  itself. 

RoGBR  Williams,      bom  in  1699,  died  in  1683.    Aged  84. 
John  EIliot,  bom  in  1604,  died  in  1690.    Aged  86. 

Cotton  Mather,        bom  in  1663,  died  in  1728.    Aged  65. 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  born  in  1703,  died  in  1758.    Aged  55. 
Datid  Bbainerd,       born  in  1718,  died  in  1747.     Aged  30. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  in  point  of  time,  among  the  first  con- 
spicuous moral  characters,  connected  with  such  a  history  as  the  present, 
there  should  be  found  Roobb  Williams,  though  his  principles  have 
frequently  been  misimderstood  or  mis-stated.  At  all  events,  his  case 
stands  in  history  as  if  intended  to  explain  at  least  one  cause  of  the 
emigration,  and  its  current  for  many  years.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only 
emigrant  who  ever  happened  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  three 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty — James  I.,  his  son,  and  grandson.  The  founder 
of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  the  first  legislator  in  the  world,  who  effectually 
provided  and  established  a  govemment  of  free,  full,  and  absolute  liberty 
of  conscience.  A  native  of  Wales,  he  had  been  first  bred  to  the  law  in 
England,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  had  once 
conversed  with  King  James  himself,  procured  his  first  charter  in  1644 
from  Charles  I.,  and  the  second  in  1 663,  with  the  full  consent  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  latter  gave  his  promise,  under  his  hand  and  broad 
seal,  that  '^  no  person  in  Rhode  Island  should  be  molested,  or  ques- 
tioned for  matters  of  conscience  to  God,  if  so  be  he  was  loyal  and  kept 
the  peace."  This  charter  once  granted,  the  high  ofiicers  of  State  were 
startled,  but  ^*  fearing  the  Lion's  roaring,  they  couched,  against  their 
wills,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure."  "  Sir,"  said  Williams, 
when  writing  to  Major  Mason  (of  New  Hampshire  ?)  in  1670,  "  Sir,  we 
must  part  with  lands  and  lives  before  we  part  with  such  a  jewel.  I 
judge  you  may  yield  some  land,  and  the  government  of  it  to  us,  and 
we,  for  peace  sake,  the  like  to  you,  as  being  but  subjects  to  one  King  ; 
and  I  think  the  King's  Majesty  would  thank  us,  for  many  reasons. 
But  to  part  with  this  jewel,  we  may  as  soon  do  it,  as  the  Jews  would 
have  done  with  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  or  Artaxerzes.  Yourselves 
pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  but,  alas  !  it  is  but  self,  the  Great  €k>d 
sdf,  only  to  yourselves.  The  King's  Majesty  winks  at  Barbadoes,  where 
Jews,  and  all  sorts  of  Christian  and  Antichristian  persuasions  are  free ; 
but  our  grant,  some  few  weeks  after  your's  sealed,  though  granted  as 
soon,  if  not  before  your's,  is  crowned  with  the  King's  extraordinary 
favour  to  this  colony,  as  being  a  banished  one ;  in  which,  his  Majesty 
himself  declared,  that  he  would  experiment,  whether  civil  government 
could  consist  with  such  Uberty  of  conscience."' 

Thus  was  insured  to  this  small  State  almost  entire  exemption  from 
all  Indian  hostility,  and  although  their  quiet  was  interrupted  once  in 
1686,  \mder  James  the  Second^  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  dissolved 
their  government,  and  broke  their  seal ;  after  the  Revolution  in  1688-9, 

<  See  the  account  giren  bj  Williams  himself,  dated  '*  ProTidencc,  28d  June  1070,  ut  vulgo, 
in  the  IfaBsachuaetts  Historical  Sodety't  Collection*,  toI.  i.,  pp.  275-283. 
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Rhode  Island  and  Providence  resumed  their  charter,  on  the  ground  that 
an  act  extorted  by  terror  might  be  justly  recalled  when  restraint  no 
longer  remained.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  years,  therefore, 
the  Government,  on  which  King  Charles  was  experimenting,  has  now 
consisted  for  two  hundred  years. 

Next  comes  JoHir  Eliot  to  meet  us,  and  carrying  his  BiUe  in  the 
language  of  the  North  American  Indians,  completed  in  the  year  1663 ; 
for  though  the  emigrants  to  America  might  not  print  their  <nm  Bible, 
they  might  print  the  Indian,  or  any  other  they  pleased  ! 

"  Though  there  be  in  this  western  World,"  said  Eliot,  when  address- 
ing Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  "  though  there  be  in  this  western 
World,  many  Colonies  of  other  European  nations,  yet  we  humbly  con- 
ceive no  Prince  hath  had  a  return  of  such  a  work  as  this  ! — The  South- 
em  Colonies  of  the  Spaitibh  nation  have  sent  home  from  this  American 
continent,  much  gold  and  silver,  as  the  fruit  and  end  of  their  discoveries 
and  transplantations :  that,  we  confess,  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  this 
colder  climate.  But  suitable  to  the  ends  of  our  undertaking,  we  pre- 
sent this,  and  other  concomitant  fruits  of  our  poor  endeavours  to  plant 
and  propagate  the  gospel  here  ;  which,  upon  a  true  account,  is  as  much 
better  than  gold,  as  the  souls  of  men  are  more  worth  than  the  whole 
world.  This  is  a  nobler  fruit  of  Columbus's  adventure,  and,  indeed^  in 
the  counsels  of  All-disposing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  end.** 

In  the  same  year  that  Eliot  published  his  Bible,  Cotton  Mather 
was  bom,  and  here  he  comes  with  his  singular  '^  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy 
of  New  England."  For  passing  over  all  its  strange  credulity,  he  brings 
his  "  Essays  to  do  good,"  to  which  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others, 
have  acknowledged  themselves  so  much  indebted ;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
three  hundred  and  eighty  publications  beside. 

Lest,  however,  any  inquiry  be  made  after  strength  of  mind,  here  is 
JoiTATHAW  Edwards,  not  only  with  his  "  Notes  on  the  English  Bible," 
and  his  "  History  of  Redemption,"  but  all  his  profound  writings.  Per- 
haps no  man  was  held  by  him  in  higher  admiration  than  David 
Brainerd,  that  prince  of  missionaries  to  the  American  Indians,  whose 
example  has  been  of  such  value  ever  since. 

The  time  would  now  fail  to  tell  of  many  other  venerable, 
laborious,  and  useful  characters ;  but  though  they  were  all 
before  us,  or  all  mentioned  by  name  individually,  one  of  the 
most  notable  circumstances  in  their  lives  was  this — that  not 
one  of  these  men  ever  possessed  any  other  than  an  imported 
English  Bible !  And  aU  who  ever  heard  them,  all  who  read 
the  book  from  which  they  preached,  were  using  volumes  which 
had  come  to  them,  thousands  of  miles,  across  the  sea,  from 
the  land  of  their  ancestors  !     A  similar  track,  or  lengthened 
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train  of  proceeding,  of  course  cannot  be  pointed  out,  with 
relation  to  any  other  European  version  of  the  Scriptures; 
and,  with  reference  to  any  Bible  in  any  language  whatever, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  the  same  remarkable  course  will 
never  again  occur  in  the  history  of  future  times.  Meanwhile, 
if  the  path  pursued  has  lent  additional  emphasis  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Bible,  so  it  ought,  assuredly,  to  the  obli- 
gations of  those  millions,  far  and  near,  who  now  all  read  the 
same  version. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  itself,  the  first  proper  Ame- 
rican imprint,  as  already  stated,  was  not  before  1782;  though  in 
the  course  of  this  long  extended  period,  there  was  one  attempt 
at  what  has  been  styled  piracy,  in  a  small  edition  of  only 
800  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  quarto,  by  Kneeland  and  Green 
of  Boston.  But  it  certainly  casts  no  honourable  reflection  on 
the  monopoly  so  long  maintained  in  England,  that  this  was 
done  only  by  an  evasion  of  the  patent.  Carried  through  the 
press  as  privately  as  possible,  about  the  year  1752,  it  bore 
this  imprint — "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer 
to  the  King^s  most  excellent  Majesty.'*^  A  similar  expedient 
was  resorted  to  with  a  solitary  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Rogers  and  Fowle  of  the  same  place.  The  principal  man 
concerned  in  both,  was  Daniel  Henchman,  a  spirited  book- 
seller, who  had  built  one  of  the  first  paper  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is,  that  the  printing  press  had  been  set  up  as 
early  as  1639,  and  its  noblest  fruit  had  been  the  Indian  Bible 
for  the  natives ;  other  books  they  were  at  liberty  to  print ; 
they  had  a  newspaper  as  early  as  1704,  and  were  making 
paper  from  one  generation  to  another;  but  owing  to  their 
connexion  with  Britain,  they  must  not  print  the  English 
Bible !  The  very  few  Scriptures  now  mentioned — such  was  the 
humiliating  apology — ^were  thus  put  forth,  "  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  prosecution  from  those  in  England  and  Scotland  who 
published  the  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the  Crown,  or  ^  cum 
privilegio^  as  did  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge/'' 
Nor,  alas !  for  Old  England,  was  the  liberty  eveb  granted  ! 
At  last  it  was  wrested  from  her,  nolens  nolens^  so  that  the 
first  English  Bible,  with  an  American  imprint,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  already  specified.  In  connexion  with  this 
fact,  one  should  have  imagined  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
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another  more  humiliating  to  national  vanity ;  and  yet  there 
was  one,  which  must  not  be  suppressed,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
value  even  still.  During  this  long  period,  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  had  so  treated  its  vernacular  Bible.  There  never 
was  any  monopoly  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  printing 
them,  in  Germany,  similar  to  that  in  England ;  no  patents 
from  the  beginning,  to  compare  with  British  policy.  And 
therefore  the  first  Bible  in  any  European  language,  printed 
in  our  own  America,  was  in  German.  This  was  in  1743, 
after  having  been  three  years  in  the  press,  by  Ghristopher 
Sauer  at  Oermantown,  near  Philadelphia.  He  printed  a 
second  edition  in  1762,  and  a  third  in  1776.  It  was  only 
her  own  Bible,  as  already  stated,  that  England  held  in  chains, 
thus  painfully  reminding  us  of  the  language  of  one  of  her 
own  poets — 

**  Oh  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good  ! 
How  seldom  used,  how  little  understood  ! 
To  give  Religion  her  unbridled  scope. 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope.** 

Still,  however,  and  as  if  to  link  the  two  countries,  even  then^ 
more  closely  than  ever  in  Christian  bonds,  this  first  American 
Bible  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  not  having  been  the 
work  of  a  native  American.  It  was  a  year  equally  memorable 
in  both  countries.  Political  ties  might  be  snapt  asunder ;  not 
so  those  of  Christianity  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
American  independence  was  acknowledging  by  Britain,  there 
had  been  printed,  by  a  native  of  Scotland,  on  the  American 
shore,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  were  still  the  readers  of  one  common  Bible,  and 
equally  bound  by  the  same  Divine  authority. 

RoBiBT  AiTKBN,  bom  in  1734  at  Dalkeith,  had  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  some  bookbinder  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  perfecting 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  book  trade,  at  the  age  of  thirty-fiye  he 
sailed  for  America.  Having  seen  the  country,  he  came  home,  and  in 
1771,  with  a  stock  of  books,  embarked  for  Philadelphia.  Three  years 
after  this,  haying  commenced  printer,  and  in  1775,  a  magazine,  it  was 
in  1782  that  he  published,  in  small  duodecimo,  his  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  brevier  type —  "  Philadelphia,  printed  and  sold  by  B.  Aitken,  &c., 
MDCCLXXXii."  Mr.  Aitken  died  only  in  1802,  having  survived  his  son, 
but  he  left  a  datightefy  who  continued  the  business ;  and  she  has  had 
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the  honour  of  printing  the  only  edition  of  the  Septuoffint  that  ever  had 
been  translated  into  English.^ 

When  formerly  treating  of  Scotland,  it  must  have  appeared  strange, 
that  it  should  have  been  so  singularly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  from 
without,  and  for  so  long  a  period  ;  but,  in  point  of  distance  from  supply, 
as  well  as  length  of  time,  here  in  America  had  been  a  course  stran- 
ger stilL  Both  cases,  however,  and  in  succession,  thus  form  essential 
features  in  the  history  of  our  common  version  ;  and  it  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  this  retrospect,  that  the  first  printer  of  the  English  Bible  openly  in 
America,  should  be  taken  away  from  the  mother  country,  and  in  that 
country  from  Scotland.  It  was  fit  that  such  a  man  should  be  the  first 
to  do  that  for  his  adopted  country,  which  had  been  so  remarkably  done 
for  his  own.  Nor  is  it  less  observable  that  he  should  do  this  in  meh 
a  year,  when  there  came  the  acknowledgment  of  that  independence  by 
Britain  and  Holland,  to  which  so  soon  after  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Spain 
and  Russia  fully  acceded.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Aitken*s 
edition,  was  printed  a  resolution  of  Congress,  recommending  it  to  the 
people  at  large,  ^^  as  a  pious  and  laudable  undertaking,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country." 

Into  the  history  of  the  printing  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  native 
Americans,  we  here  enter  no  farther  than  to  mention,  that  the  first 
English  Bible,  in  fdio,  was  published  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1791  ;  and  the  first,  in  quarto,  with  a  concordance, 
also  that  year.  At  the  same  period,  ihef/rst  edition  of  the  English  ver- 
sion in  octavo,  was  printed  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  by  Isaac  Collins. 
The  second,  in  duodecimo,  was  not  published  till  1797,  by  Thomas  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  Bibles  of  this  size,  at 
least,  if  not  others,  were  still  importing  from  Britain.  Farther  than  this 
we  need  not  now  proceed,  under  this  head. 

Thus,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  and  before  we  proceed  to  our 
final  section,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated, that  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
or  from  1526  to  1782,  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  had 
proceeded  invariably,  and  with  infinite  long-suffering,  after  the 
same  manner,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  finally  in 
America.  The  same  mysterious  and  unwearied  footsteps,  are 
now  visible  throughout.     First,  in  braving  all  the  hostility  of 


s  '*  The  Old  Corenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  Tettament,  traiulated  from  the  Septnagint, 
by  Cbarlet  Thomeon,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia,  printed 
br  Jane  Aitken,  71,  North  Third  Street,  1808."  Forrohig,  with  the  New  Corenant,  or  TesU- 
ment,  firar  volnmet  Sro.  It  Is  singolar,  that  the  Septnagint  should  noTor  hare  been  translated 
or  printed  in  Bbitain  lUi  <ndp  the  oOUr  day.  We  hare  for  years  possessed  the  first  translation, 
bat  know  not  as  yet  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  reraions. 
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the  authorities  in  succession,  at  home,  as  in  Britain,  and  then 
abroad,  as  in  America ;  thus  overruling  the  narrow  policy  of 
England  towards  her  distant  colonies,  with  regard  to  that 
blessed  book  which  had  been  so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon 
herself.  Conveyance  from  a  distance  had  been  adopted,  first 
in  the  one  case,  and  then  in  the  other.  There  was  printing  in 
one  country,  and  reading  in  another ;  first  for  a  hundred,  and 
then  for  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years !  Importation  was  ever 
and  anon  pursued,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  As  if  to  elevate 
every  mind  conversant  with  this  language,  to  a  higher  tone  of 
veneration  for  the  Divine  will  and  record,  than  it  has  ever  yet 
obtained ;  it  was  in  this  lofty  and  independent  manner,  that 
Divine  Providence  had  nowproceeded  through  out  the  space  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half !  No  other  nation  upon  earth  had 
been  so  visited  at  first — no  other  people  so  favoured  and  fol- 
lowed ever  since — no  race  of  Adam  so  frequently  addressed. 


III.— OR   FINAL  SECTION. 
REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  last  Sixty-four  Years, 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  OBEATEB  MOTEMBNT  THAN  ETEB  BEFORE— TO 
BE  UNDERSTOOD  ONLY  BT  FIBST  LOOKINQ  ABBOAD — THE  BBTOLXTTIONABT 
MOTEMENT  IN  FBANOE — THE  AGITATION  EXTENDS — NBITHBB  BBITAIN 
NOB  HEB  COLONIES  BEMAIN  UNSCATHED--THE  8AOA0ITT  OF  ENGLISH 
AUTHOBS  IN  EYEBY  FOBM  OF  COMPOSITION  IS  EXHAUSTED,  WITHOUT 
AYEBTING  OB  EYEN  ALLAYING  THE  STOBM — ^ACTION  IS  CALLED  FOB — ^BUT 
THE  OBSTACLES  TO  UNITED  ACTION  APPEAB  TO  BE  INSUPEBABLE — THE 
SOYEBEIGN  DIBPOSEB  OF  ALL  EYENT8,  AS  ASECBET  MOYBB,  UNOBSERYED— 
IN  8E0RET  HE  MUST  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED— THE  FIRST  FEEBLE  MOYEMENT 
TAKING  ITS  NAME  FBOM  THE  BIBLE — THE  SECOND — ITS  ENTIBB  FAILUBB 
NO  GBOUND  FOB  DISCOUBAGEMBNT — TEN  YEABS  BBFOBB,  DIYINE  PBOYI- 
DENCE  HAD  FIXED  ON  ONE  YOUNG  MAN — BEADING  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
IN  OBSCUBITY,  HIS  MIND  IS  BIPB  FOB  ACTION — A  NEW  FBBLINOy  OB  BPIBIT 
OF  ENLARGED  BENIGNITY  IS  IMBIBED — IN  MATUBEB  YEABS,  HIS  HISTOEY 
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AHD  BZUITIONS  ORADUALLT  INTBRPBST  THl  BENEFICIAL  BlfLBX  IN- 
FLVENOB  or  rOBBIGB  0PB&ATI0N8 — TWO  OTHER  MEN  00  TO  HIS  AD)— 
THB8B  Ef  rOBTS  HUGH  IXPEBSB  A  FEW  POWBBFITL  MINDS  AT  HOMB — 
THB  BIBLE  WITHOUT  EITHER  NOTE  OR  COMMENT  DRAWS  MORB  ATTEN- 
TION— THE  DESTITUTION  OF  IT  IN  WALES — THB  BRITISH  AND  FORBION 
BIBLE  SOCIETY  WITH  ITS  AUXIUARIE8 — THEIR  EXERTIONS  UP  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAT — THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  HER  COLONIES  EMBRACE 
ABOTB  FOUR  THOUSAND  SIMILAR  ASSISTANT  OR  INDEPENDENT  UNIONS — 
THESE  FORM  ONLY  AN  INFERIOR  DIVISION  OF  THE  TAST  FIELD  OF 
ACTION — AFTER  A  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALE  OF  SO  MANT  MILLIONS  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  SCRIPTURES,  THERE  OCCURS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  UNPRE- 
CEDENTED FALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  THB  SACRED  VOLUME — THUS  LENDING 
TO  THB  PRESENT  HISTORY,  ITS  LAST  PROVIDENTIAL  MOVEMENT,  OR  A 
CONCLUSION  AS  CHEERING  AS  IT  WAS  UNANTICIPATED. 
BRITAIN  AT  THB  HEIGHT  OF  A  RESPONSIBILITY  NOT  EASILY  CONCEIVED,  AS 
IT  BAFFLES  ALL  ADEQUATE  DESCRIPTION— ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  HER 
HIGHEST  PRIVILEGE  THERE  IS  NO  REPOSE — THE  PRESENT  HISTORY  IN- 
DICATES A  C0UB8B  OF  ACTION,  IF  NOT  THB  ONLY  ONE,  WHICH  INVOLVES 
HER  FUTURE  WELFARE  AND  STABILITY — A  PATH  OF  DUTY  WHICH  CAN- 
NOT, WITH  IMPUNITY,  BE  EVADED. 

.N  the  first  year  of  this  period,  or  1780,  we  discover  the 
first  feeble  symptom  of  a  great  movement,  and  one  with 
regard  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  more  especially  the  Eng- 
lish Bible^  greater  than  this  nation,  or  even  the  world  hstd 
ever  witnessed.  But  it  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  nor  its 
true  bearing  understood,  if  we  at  once  begin  here. 

While  the  Scriptures  were  in  the  course  of  translation  into 
English,  when  they  were  first  printing  abroad,  and  importing 
into  our  native  land,  the  state  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  that 
of  Britain,  invited  our  attention,  and  that,  alternately,  for  a 
series  of  years.  And  now,  in  the  last  division  of  this  history, 
now  that  these  Scriptures  had  been  read  and  enjoyed  for  so 
many  generations ;  now  that  they,  and  they  alone^  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  means,  under  God,  of  having  given  to  Britain  her 
distinguishing  character  among  the  European  nations,  we  are 
constrained  to  look  across  the  Channel  once  more,  but  only 
once.     It  is  to  France. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  looked  particularly  in  that  direction,  and,  in- 
deed, since  the  days  of  Francis  the  First,  we  have  had  little  occasion  so 
to  do.  But  now,  and  with  immediate  reference  to  Divine  Revelation, 
and  to  that,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  above  every  other  object  whatever, 
the  last  sixty  years  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  critical  period  or 
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crisis,  not  evon  yet  exhausted  ;  and  without  a  brief  retrospect,  the  exer- 
tions now  making,  and^  to  be  made,  cannot  be  properly  understood. 

Speaking  generally,  for  these  three  hundred  years,  there  has  been  one 
feature  of  distinction  between  this  country  and  our  next  neighbour  on 
the  Continent.  It  here  inyites  obserration,  and  the  more  so,  that  it 
scarcely,  if  ever  has  been  followed  out.  A  marked  distinction,  confessed 
by  all,  has  long  existed,  and  it  has  appeared  so  palpable,  that  the  British 
people  have  been  described  as  '^  liying  in  a  sort  of  moral  separation  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  analogous  to  their  physical  insulation.'*  An  eminent 
French  writer,  M.  Quizot,  has  lately  said  as  much,  and  then  he  traces 
this  to  "  the  doTelopment  of  the  principles,  the  different  elements  of  so- 
ciety taking  place  in  some  measure  at  the  same  time,  at  least  much  more 
simultaneously  than  upon  the  Continent."  There  is  much  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  his  subsequent  explanation,  but  in  searching  for  an  adequate 
cause  of  distinction,  must  we  not  go  farther,  or  deeper  than  this  ?  Must 
we  not  inquire  whether  there  was  not  some  appliance,  or  powerful 
agency  within  this  country,  which  France,  as^  a  country,  had  repudiated, 
or  of  which  she  has  been,  for  ages,  comparatively  destitute  ?  And  if  we 
do  find  something  among  the  people  here,  but  not  there,  the  operation 
of  which,  in  its  influence  on  society,  may  be  compared  to  the  irresistible 
influence  of  secreted  leaven,  are  we  not  called  to  watch  and  observe  it  ? 
To  observe  it  too,  in  its  operation  upon  every  element  of  society,  let  that 
society,  as  a  whole,  be  found  in  whatever  condition  it  may  )  Now  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has  never  been  received  so  as  to  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  enjoyed  in  France,  as  it  has  been  in  Britain. 
Civilization,  indeed,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  has  proceeded  in 
both  countries,  and  so  much  the  better  for  all  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son. There  is,  indeed,  no  necessity  for  our  nicely  balancing  which  has 
been  foremost  in  that  race,  but  we  are  certainly  bound  to  observe  how 
one  people,  with  the  Divine  record  in  their  hands,  have  gone  on ;  and 
then  to  observe  the  other,  who  have  advanced  in  what  is  styled  civilisa- 
tion, without  it.  Their  respective  careers  afford  one  great  moral  lesson, 
in  which  the  incidents  on  the  road,  and  the  progress  of  the  journey, 
become  alike  impressive,  and  full  of  instruction  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  such  has  been  the  place  which  France  and 
Britain  have  occupied  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  that  all  Europe  has  looked 
on — all  Europe  has  been  engrossed,  and  even  affected  ;  nay,  such  is  the 
actual  position  of  these  two  kingdoms  at  the  present  moment. 

The  history  of  Britain,  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptures,  we  have  al- 
ready given ;  and,  in  this  comparison,  let  all  justice  be  done  to  her  po- 
tent neighbour.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  France 
bade  fair  to  have  followed  in  the  same  career.  Like  England,  and 
especially  Scotland,  she  was  highly  favoured  from  ttnthotU.  In  the  course 
of  only  fifty  years,  or  from  1650  to  1600,  there  were  printed  not  fewer 
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thaD  ninety-eight  editions  of  the  French  Bible,  and  fifty-nine  of  the  New 
Testament  separately.  Again,  when  in  1600,  Lertourt  had  printed  his 
edition  in  folio,  it  was  followed  by  thirty-five  editions  in  yarious  sizes, 
besides  fifty-six  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  To  these  we 
may  add  thirty-six  editions  of  the  Catholic  version,  and  seyenty-four  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  1600  to  1700.  Here,  then,  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
French  tongue,  we  have  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  andfifty-eighi  dis- 
tinct issues  from  the  press !'  Oh,  what  an  affecting  retrospect,  if  all  this 
was  not  to  prevail  ?  If  all  this  was  to  be  resisted  from  within  the  kingdom 
at  large  %  For  of  these  358  editions,  not  fewer  than  205  had  been  print- 
ed, not  in  France,  but  chiefly  at  Geneva,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  Amster- 
dam, on  the  other.  Tet  so  it  happened,  for  then  came  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  a  brilliancy  of  a  far  different  character.  Were  any  one  to 
take  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  his  being  declared  of  age  in  1651, 
and  compare  it  with  the  century  which  followed  his  death  in  1715,  few 
historical  contrasts  would  be  more  striking.  In  the  former,  we  should  see 
the  truth  of  God  combating  superstition,  and  promising,  if  only  let 
alone,  to  make  the  vine-covered  hills  of  France  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  the  true  vine  ;  in  the  latter  would  be  seen  but  little  or  nothing  else 
save  infidelity,  undisguised  and  unblushing,  in  frantic  rage  against  Di- 
vine truth  itself. 

For  our  present  guidance,  however,  all  that  is  requisite  is  only  a 
brief  survey  of  the  two  last,  or  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Throughout  the  former,  our  attention  is  perpetually  drawn  to 
the  goifemment ;  throughout  the  latter,  it  is  more  irresistibly  fixed  on 
the  French  people. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  but  more  especially  from 
the  year  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  declared  of  age,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  Crown,  and  for  sixty  years  despotic  monarchy  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  long  reign  has  not  unfrequently  been  compared 
to  that  of  Augustus.  Poets  and  orators,  philosophers  and  lawyers, 
painters  and  architects,  were  not  merely  allowed  to  play  their  several 
parts,  but  they  were  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the  royal  bounty,  while 
at  the  same  time  arts  and  commerce  were  brought  into  a  flourishing 
condition.  But  was  this  all  ?  Not  to  mention  the  licentiousness  of  this 
Monarch  and  his  Court,  how  did  he  conduct  himself  towards  the  human 
mind  and  the  Sacred  Volume  ?  After  hearing  Massillon  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  well  might  he  go  away,  as  he  confessed,  "  very  much 
displeased  with  himself ;"  but  he  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and 
so  died.  It  was  the  same  man  who  persecuted  the  Port-Royal  of  which 
Pascal  was  the  head,  who  banished  Fenelon,  but  to  crown  all,  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685 !     And  what  then  ?    More  than  fifty 

1  S«e  *•  Le  Long-Biblia  Oalliea  Generdiii."  tec,  although  he  ha«  not  marked  all  the  editions. 
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thousftnd  families,  nay,  it  has  been  said  eight  hundred  thousand  indivi- 
duals fled  the  kingdom,  and  they  are  not  in  this  history  to  be  called  by 
any  mere  nickname.  Correctly  speaking,  they  were  the  people  who  pled 
for  the  Scriptures,  or  possessed  them  ;  and  prizing  them  from  principle, 
above  life  itself,  left  all  behind.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  land,  as  the 
pestilential  exhalations  which  followed,  most  fully  proved.  No,  the 
condition  in  which  a  Monarch  leaves  his  country,  has  been  well  described 
as  the  key  to  his  character  and  to  his  reign  ;  and  in  what  conditi(m  was 
France  when  Louis  the  XIY.  died  in  September  1716  ?  Dying  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  after  a  reign,  in  full  sovereignty,  of  more  than 
eixty  years,  several  provinces  were  left  less  powerful  than  they  were 
even  at  the  beginning.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  splendour  at  Court 
had  beggared  the  kingdom,  and  another  Versailles  would  have  com- 
pleted its  ruin.  The  people  possessed  no  rights ;  the  Royal  authority 
was  restrained  by  no  limits.  And  how  did  the  people  behaye,  when 
their  King  died  ?  They  insulted  his  funeral  procession,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment cancelled  his  will.  He  had  carried  despotism  to  its  utmost  hei^^t, 
violating  laws  both  human  and  divine ;  but  the  eyes  of  Louis  Le  Grand 
once  closed  in  death,  his  entire  system  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  brilliant  despotic  monarchy  in  France. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  the  death  of  this  man,  it  was  well  that  the 
surrounding  nations,  Britain  included,  had  taken  alarm.  His  aim  ap- 
pearing to  them  to  be  nothing  short  of  universal  monarchy,  that  league 
was  formed,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.'  As  a  providential  inter- 
position in  favour  of  the  best  interests  of  this  island,  it  is  ever  to  be 
ranked  next  in  importance,  to  its  deliverance  from  Rome  at  first.  To 
this  apparently  chosen  land  was  then  presented  a  fairer  prospect  of  its 
becoming  "  an  asylum  for  freedom  of  thought." 

But  if  after  this  period,  French  government  as  such  had  little  or  no 
power  to  annoy,  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  prove  of  a  far  more 
serious  or  searching  character.  A  storm  which  had  been  long  gathering, 
amidst  the  elegant  gaiety  or  external  polish  which  reigned  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  was,  in  the  end,  to  break  over  the  country  at  large  ;  and  occa- 
sion not  a  few,  even  in  Britain,  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  she  should  be 
able  to  weather  it.  Properly  speaking,  this  was  a  question,  not  respect- 
ing ff&vemment  of  any  kind,  but  society  at  large.  It  was  not  any  single 
monarch  which  now  filled  the  eye,  all  over  Europe,  but  the  people  of 
France,  in  full  resolve,  to  throw  off  every  restraint,  human  and  divine. 
It  was  a  development,  of  what  was  styled  ''  pubUc  opinion,"  working  for 
unlimited  display,  and  for  many  years.  The  closing  ten  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  only  interpreted  a  process  which  had  been  in  con- 
stant operation,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Qrand  Monarch.    The  death 

s  See  before,  pp.  56S-654. 
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of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  the  signal  for  action.  In  patronizing 
genius,  he  had  been  all  along  inyiting  intelligence  and  opinion,  and  the 
next  century  was  to  explain  to  all  Europe,  as  had  been  done  in  ancient 
times,  ''  that  science  may  flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  humanity,  and 
that  the  utmost  barbarity  may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement.*' 

Under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  French  in  general  were  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  a  narrow  channel  of  seven  leagues  sufficed  to  separate 
a  country  where  the  people  were  every  thing,  from  one  in  which  they 
were  nothing :  but  there  were  philosophers,  falsely  so  called,  busy  night 
and  day,  and  they  had  sternly  resolved  to  make  "  something'*  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  an  error  into  which  these  men  had  separately  &llen, 
and  which  they  separately  avowed,  but  a  deep  laid  understood  design. 
A  powerful  confederacy  had  been  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  all  his- 
torians agree  in  placing  Yoltaibi.  His  disciples  or  associates  are 
known  to  all.  There  was  Toussaint  and  Helvetius,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
Condorcet,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school.  The  vain  design, 
which  was  carried  on  for  many  years,  with  great  subtilty,  was  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  destroy  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
Before  these  men,  there  was  nothing  so  inviting  in  their  own  apprehen- 
sion as  the  triumph  of  Reason,  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 
By  this  time,  the  mind  of  man,  they  said,  sighed  for  its  Tiaiive  home, 
and  well  it  might ;  but  they  fearfully  mistook  their  way,  when  they 
confounded  Christianity  with  superstition,  and  cast  away  the  word  of 
Jehovah.  There  was,  however,  to  be  no  Temple,  save  the  Temple  of 
Reason.  As  it  were,  in  the  inner  court  of  this  structure,  the  league  had 
been  formed  against  all  who  looked  higher  than  ^attire,  for  the  object 
of  their  veneration  and  confidence.  They  had  banded  together,  and 
their  Dictumnaire  BncydopMique  contained  the  entire  poison  of  the  sect 
— Scepticism,  Materialism,  Deism,  and  unblushing  Atheism.  Carefully 
enlisting  the  lusts  and  passions  on  their  side,  against  every  species  of 
restraint  they  had  vowed  vengeance  ;  but,  above  all,  the  Sacred  Yolume 
excited  their  implacable  hatred.  Yoltaire,  their  hoary  ringleader,  was 
bom  in  1694,  and  at  the  age  of  81,  was  full  of  the  hope  of  success. 
Upon  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ascending  the  throne,  in  1775,  when  writing 
to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  philosopher  King,  for  such  was  the  title  in 
which  they  gloried. — "  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  whether  our  young  King 
will  imitate  your  example,  but  I  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  is  a  bigot,  he  has  taken  philosophers  for  his  ministers ;  one  of 
them,  M.  Turgot,  is  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  conversation.  The  priests 
are  in  despair.     This  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  revolution^ 

This  vain  and  miserable  apostle  and  high  priest  of  infidelity  had 
now  for  half  a  century  vented  all  his  malice,  especially  against  the 
Scriptures.  With  learning,  such  as  he  had  cultivated  and  possessed, 
with  genius  and  wit,  he  had  daily,  year  after  year,  put  forth  all  his 
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strength.  Both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
he  had  assailed,  as  if  labouring  under  a  Tirulent  species  of  black  in- 
spiration. At  this  moment  he  was  within  three  years  of  his  death,  as 
he  expired  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May  1778,  it  is  generallj  understood, 
in  mental  agony,  not  to  be  described.  It  was  only  three  years  after, 
when  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  poets  placed  him  in  contrast  with 
an  English  Christian  cottager — *'  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home," 
and  in  yerse  which  will  never  die. 

^  The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
^  Bon  mots'  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew ; 
An  infidel  in  health — ^but  what  when  sick  ! 
Oh — ^then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick : 
View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career. " 

The  votaries  of  this  school,  it  is  well  known,  died  miserably,  almost 
to  a  man.  Condorcet  swallowed  poison,  when,  in  the  depth  of  wretched- 
ness, he  was  pursued  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Revolution  at  that  time 
raging.  Thescenewasthen,  if  it  be  not  still,  indescribable.  There  was  no 
inundation  of  surrounding  nations  from  without,  no  earthquake  or  pesti- 
lence from  within,  but  a  ferocity  more  terrible  than  them  all  in  union, 
which  spared  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank.  With  all  its  horrors,  however, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  or  necessary  result  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  difiused  throughout  France,  for  many  years  ;  and 
with  a  zeal  which  had  never,  in  modem  times,  been  exhibited  by  the 
believers  in  Christianity.  As  if  to  keep  them  humble,  and  rouse  them 
to  activity,  in  all  time  to  come,  and  especially  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent; never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  before  the  Revolution  of  1792,  the 
promoters  of  infidelity  in  France  are  stated  to  have  raised  among  them- 
selves and  spent,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  hundred  thoiuand  p&unds  in  one 
yeoTy  nay,  again  and  again,  in  purchasing,  printing  and  dispersing  books,  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepare  them  for  desperate  measures ! 

Amidst  a  frenzy,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  certainly  unknown 
to  any  former  age,  while  France  was  driving  on  in  miseiy,  neither 
Britain,  nor  even  her  colonies,  remained  unmoved.  To  say  nothing  of 
older  sceptics,  from  Herbert  to  Hobbes,  England  had  now  her  Edward 
Qibbon ;  Scotland,  her  David  Himie,  who  by  the  way  had  first  lighted 
his  taper  in  France,  with  a  view  to  his  own  country ;  and  then  finally 
came  home,  an  Apostle  to  the  common  people,  Thomas  Paine  from 
America.  In  Britain  the  sentiments  of  Qibbon  and  Hume  had  infected 
the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  well  if  many  of  them  be  not  infected  still ; 
but  for  the  people  at  large,  Paine,  though  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
land,  sent  into  it  fourteen  thousand  of  his  deistical  publications,  and 
these  were  followed  by  large  and  cheap  editions  printed  on  British 
ground,  and  most  industriously  circulated. 

After  all  this,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  certainly  never  more 
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could  infidelity  oomplain  of  want  of  time  or  space^  to  put  forth  all  her 
strength.  The  tree  was  one  of  a  hundred  years'  growth,  and  now  it  stood 
like  the  deadly  upas,  in  great  yigour,  spreading  its  branches  all  around. 
Philosophy,  felsely  so  called,  had  actually  done  her  "  perfect  work,"  and 
to  what  now  did  it  all  amount  ?  The  mass  of  a  mighty  neighbouring 
nation  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  atheism ;  one  of  the  most  current  of 
all  languages  had  become  the  language  of  infidelity ;  the  most  polished 
people  upon  earth  had  become  the  most  profligate,  and  even  ferocious  ; 
the  burning  lava  of  French  principles  was  overflowing  the  Continental 
nations,  and  Britain  was  now  more  than  threatened :  she  had  been 
scorched,  and  begun  to  sufier.  Her  very  colonies  were  affected.  Not 
only  was  the  baneful  influence  felt  in  America^  but  even  in  India,  almost 
all  Europeans  were  of  the  infidel  school.  There,  said  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "  every  form  of  religion  was  tolerated^  except  the  Christian." 
Some  English  writers  went  so  fu  as  to  apply  to  the  times  one  passage  of 
Sacred  writ :  "  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  sun ; 
and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire :  and  men  were 
scorched  with  great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  Name  of  €k)d,  which  hath 
power  over  these  plagues  :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory." 
They  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  "  heat"  could  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  persecution  of  the  fidthfiil,  because  they  would  not  blas- 
pheme under  it.     But  all  prophetic  or  ambiguous  language  apart — 

**  The  very  spirit  of  the  world  was  tired 
Of  itB  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
*  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  !* 
The  infidel  had  shot  lus  bolts  away, 
TiU,  lus  exhansted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gkan'd  the  bhmted  shafts  that  had  recoil'd. 
And  aim'd  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again." 

Such  a  scene  Europe  had  never  before  witnessed,  so  that  if  the  dormant 
energies  of  all  who  believed  in  Divine  Revelation  had  not  been  awakened, 
never  could  they  have  said  that  burning  zeal  had  not  been  displayed  by 
the  enemy — zeal  sufiEicient  to  have  roused  the  soul  of  every  one  in  this 
country,  who  rested  all  his  hope  for  time  and  eternity  on  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume alone.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  this  cdone,  and  without  note  or 
comment,  must  they  not  finally  turn  1 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  and  only  thus  far,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  one  notable  distinction  between  France  and  Britain. 
JBoth  countries,  it  will  be  said,  had  produced  their  respective  infidels, 
and  where  then  lay  any  difference  ?  In  France  had  they  not  enjoyed 
elegant  writers  in  Fenelon  and  Pascal  ?  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  histo- 
rians, as  in  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  Rollin  ?  Nay,  celebrated  preachers,  as 
in  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  1  True,  nor  do  we  forget  among  them  all, 
Houbigant,  living  till  within  about  thirty  months  of  being  an  hundred 
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years  old,  from  1686  to  1783.  Shut  out,  by  deafness,  from  society  around 
him,  for  more  than  eighty  years  of  study,  he  had  put  forth  his  Hebrew 
Bible  in  four  volumes  folio  in  1753  ;  and  borrowing  strength  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  translated  Charles  Leslie's  tracts  against  Deism,  and 
President  Forbes's  thoughts  on  Religion,  natural  and  revealed.  But 
still,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  there  had  risen  not  one  French 
mind,  of  sufficient  power  and  skill  to  gainsay  and  resist,  so  as  to  check 
the  tide  of  infidelity.  No,  it  spread  over  the  people,  and  swept  all  before 
it  into  one  common  ruin.  And  why  ?  The  people  in  France  had  hot 
BBAD  THB  ScRiPTUBES  FOR  THBMSELVBS.  A  ceremonud  religion,  though 
supported  by  immense  wealth,  had  proved  to  be  no  barrier.  On  British 
ground  there  was  a  difference.  Her  sceptics  in  succession,  had,  every 
one  of  them,  been  looked  hard  in  the  fhco.  From  Herbert  down  to  Hume 
and  Paine,  they  had  been  fully  met,  exposed  and  overthrown ;  while 
Deism,  fsAse  philosophy,  and  boasted  human  reason  were  not  only  tried 
by  appeal  to  the  oracles  of  God,  but  scrutinized  as  to  their  moral  ten- 
dency, and  found  wanting.  But  why  all  this,  or  rather  why  successful, 
to  whatever  degree  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  reply,  that  there  is  but  one 
answer.     The  people  in  Britain  had  Loira  read  the  Scriptures  for 

THEMSELVES. 

Such  a  storm  as  this,  however,  was  not  to  be  drifted  to  leeward  by 
the  breezes  of  controversy.  Man  might  do  his  utmost,  and  seemed  to 
have  done  so  ;  but  the  sky  had  not  cleared,  nor,  to  human  apprehen- 
sion, had  the  tide  turned.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
Richard  Watson,  who  had  so  meanly  crouched  to  Gibbon  in  1779,  after 
having  written  against  him  in  his  "  Apology  for  Christianity,''  put  forth 
a  second  apology.  It  was  no  other  than  an  ''  Apology  *'  for  the  Bible  ! ! 
This  able  publication  was  of  great  use,  so  fur  as  the  audacious  and 
vulgar  sophistry  of  Paine  had  imposed  on  such  as  had  not  previously 
examined  for  themselves  ;  although  the  advocate  of  divine  truth  could 
not  have  descended  lovoer^  in  adopting  such  a  title,  in  reference  to  such 
a  creature  ;  but  still  there  was  actually  nothing  done  by  man,  such  as 
the  times  demanded.  Disentangling  the  sophisms  of  infidel  writers,  or 
resisting  the  scurrility  of  licentious  and  profane  men,  was  but  like  fight- 
ing in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.  Human  composition  of  any  kind  was 
but  of  little  avail.  It  was  not  a  time  for  ?rriting  hooks.  The  season 
called  for  action — united  action. 

Here,  however,  obstacles  deeply  rooted,  and  of  long  standing,  presented 
themselves,  and  especially  in  Britain  throughout.  That  there  were 
myriads  of  Christians  within  her  shores,  all  reading  the  same  Bible, 
could  be  questioned  by  no  man ;  but  how  to  bring  those  myriads  to- 
gether, or  how  to  make  them  act  in  union,  were  questions  more  difficult 
than  that  which  Columbus  proposed  with  respect  to  the  egg.  Diffe- 
rences, professedly  conscientious,  had  kept  British  Christians  asunder 
for  ages.    As  bodies  of  men,  they  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  estrange- 
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ment  from  each  other,  from  fikther  to  son.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
eyen  a  degree  of  hereditaiy  alienation  from  each  other.  The  writer  is 
old  enough  to  remember  all  this  distinctly,  and  more  than  this.  Not  to 
mention  prejudice,  selfishness,  or  easy  indifference,  there  was  the  spirit 
of  nationality,  as  seen,  not  merely  in  the  different  forms  under  which 
Christianity  was  professed,  but  in  the  fiye  different  hmguages  spoken 
within  the  realm.  Among  them  all,  there  were  those  who  read  and 
reyered  the  sacred  page ;  but  how  they  were  to  be  brought  together ; 
how  they  were  oyer  to  put  forth  their  energy  in  utuon,  no  man  had  yet 
said,  because  no  one  had  yet  seen.  There  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
affecting  eyery  interest,  whether  sacred  or  civil ;  or,  what  was  many 
years  since  designated  by  no  common  mind,^  that  ^  nasty  little  corpora- 
tion spirit,**  which  not  only  tied  up  the  hand,  but  froze  the  heart,  and 
made  self  the  centre  and  circumference,  whether  of  feeling  or  desire. 
All  these  things  had  given  such  a  tough  and  unaccommodating  charac- 
ter to  Christians,  on  the  whole,  that  union  to  any  great  extent  was  cer- 
tainly not  premeditated.    By  the  generality,  it  was  not  then  expected  ! 

Long  had  Britain  boasted  of  her  ''  Inttitutions  ** — ^fJEu:  too  long.  But, 
though  formed  professedly  both  for  defence  and  safety  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, to  which  of  them  could  she,  or  did  she,  now  look  for  help,  against 
the  common  foe  of  divine  truth  1  She  stood,  indeed,  like  a  stag  at  bay, 
and  withstood,  as  no  other  nation  had ;  but  it  is  not  now  to  be  concealed, 
or  to  be  forgotten,  that  not  one  of  her  corporate  bodies,  not  one  of  her 
''  interests,"  or  her  long-established  institutions,  stepped  forward,  as 
such ;  nor  would  the  strongest  of  them  all  have  been  of  any  avail  in 
turning  the  tide  of  infidelity,  much  less  in  driving  it  back.  The  fact 
was,  that  a  spirit  of  scepticism  had  more  or  less  infected  all  ranks  and 
all  parties ;  and  yet  the  union  of  all  was  demanded,  a  united  phalanx,  a 
larger  Christian  cirtle  than  Britain  had  ever  witnessed,  and,  ultimately, 
than  the  world  itself  had  seen.    Yet  how  was  such  a  thing  possible  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  been  united,  and  united  only  for  purposes 
of  vengeance  or  disorganization.  The  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and 
had  spoken  with  a  voice  which  had  made  the  nations  quail^-our  own 
included.  But  in  regard  to  this  country,  it  is  most  of  aU  remarkable, 
for  we  are  now  at  sufficient  distance  to  see  it  as  soon  as  pointed  out, 
the  real  state  of  things  was  perceived  by  no  man  in  it.  In  the  very 
heart  of  this  crisis,  as  in  every  other  such,  or  just  when  the  tide  of  infi- 
delity was  rising  to  its  height,  Providence  was  first,  and  the  first  mover. 
The  names  of  a  very  few  men  then  moved,  remain  unknown  to  this  day  ; 
nor  was  a  single  individual  among  this  feeble  band  then  aware  of  the 
work  he  had  begun.  The  enemy  was  certainly  coming  in  like  a  flood  ; 
but  the  finger  of  God  had  already  at  least  pointed  to  a  standard  against 
him.    It  involved  but  a  single,  but  a  simple  idea,  in  proof  of  the  quarter 
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from  whence  it  came  ;  yet  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  away, 
before  it  was  heartily  taken  up  by  man.  Qod  had  spoken  once,  nay, 
twice,  yet  man  perceiyed  it  not.  The  first  time  he  did  so,  a  remedy  was 
pointed  out,  applicable  not  to  one  class  in  this  nation  alone,  or  at  such 
a  season,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  though  this  was  not  yet  observed. 
The  second  time  was  in  reference  to  Fkaitob  itself,  and  at  the  yeiy 
moment  in  which  their  fearful  Revolution  was  about  to  burst  out ; 
though  that  was  not  a  soil  where  such  an  idea  could  then  be  expected 
to  ripen  into  action.  ''  The  still  small  voice,**  however,  already  uttered, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  was  not  to  be  ultimately  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  infidelity. 

But  in  addition  to  those  incidents,  which  will  be  explained  presently, 
it  will  also  appear  that,  though  it  was  in  the  shades  of  obscurity,  God 
had  already  infused  a  spirit  of  deepest  sympathy  into  one  human  breast 
in  England.  It  was  sympathy  for  his  country,  though  not  for  it  alone, 
but  more  especially  iai  foreign  and  distant,  or  heathen  nations.  In 
modem  times,  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  feeling  in  the  human 
heart,  and  of  more  value  to  the  best  interests  of  Britain,  than,  as  a 
nation,  she  has  even  yet  perceived.  Such,  however,  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  first  eymptofM  of  that  great  movement  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  now  turn. 

In  the  year  1 780,  while  England  was  in  a  state  of  warfare 
not  only  with  America  and  France,  but  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  the  first  association  of  individuals  known  by  a  title 
taken  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, took  its  rise.  "  The  Bible  Society^''  and  nothing  more, 
was  the  name  chosen.  With  whom  the  idea  originated,  has 
never  been  clearly  stated ;  but  at  such  a  period  it  was  the 
more  singular,  as  being  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  It  had  been  resolved  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  words  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks — neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.*"  It 
appears  to  have  been  simply  the  idea  of  their  frequent  expo- 
sure to  death,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  that  suggested  the 
movement. 

This  Society  was  supported  by  ''  voluntary  individual  subscriptions, 
and  collections  at  different  places  of  worship."  Within  two  years  they 
had  expended  upwards  of  £1500,  having  distributed  more  than  eleven 
thousand  Bibles  among  different  regiments  and  ship's  crews.  The  very 
first  ship  to  which  they  gave  the  Scriptures,  it  is  singular  enough,  was 
one,  the  hulk  of  which  Major-General  Pasley,  with  such  laborious  in- 
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genuity,  has  been  laising  out  of  the  deep  in  our  own  day,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  years  after  she  had  sunk. 

**  It  was  not  in  the  batUe  ;  **  A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ;  And  she  was  overset ; 

She  sprang  no  &tal  leak  ;  Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

She  ran  upon  no  rock.  With  all  her  crew  complete." 

It  must  have  been  about  eighteen  months  before  this  that  a  Bible 
had  been  given  to  eveiy  couple  of  seamen  ;  and  ''  by  letters  from  some 
on  board,  written  before  the  sad  and  sudden  event,  there  was  sufficient 
ground  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  made  some  of  that  crew 
wise  unto  salvation."  There  were  400  bibles  on  board,  '^  when  Eempen- 
felt  went  down,  with  twice  four  hundred  men."  At  subsequent  periods 
we  read  of  many  thousands  of  the  Sacred  Volume  having  been  distri- 
buted ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  same  institu- 
tion which  exists  at  the  present  day,  under  the  title  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society. 

It  was  not  till  ten  years  later,  or  May  1792,  that  we  hear 
of  another  kindred  association.  A  certain  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  England,  chiefly  in  London,  had  met,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  '*  The  French  Bible  Society.'*'  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  those  persons  in  the  French  nation  who  were  destitute, 
with  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue. 

They  had  opened  correspondence  with  some  gentlemen  in  Paris,  who 
had  expressed  an  intention  of  forming  a  similar  Society.  A  printer  at 
Paris  had  been  engaged,  and  four  thousand  livres  remitted  in  advance, 
while  they  in  England  recommended  the  formation  of  societies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country.  But  all  this  was  in  vain :  it  was  all  too 
late,  whether  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  or  on  that.  Over  France,  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  throughout  the  summer  of  1792,  there  was  louring 
nothing  save  the  suUdness  of  a  thunder-storm  before  it  opens,  and  the 
Bevolutionaiy  war  put  a  period  to  all  communication  between  the 
countries.  The  funds  remitted  were  lost.  ''  We  have  lived  in  times," 
said  the  printer,  still  alive  in  1801, ''  which  have  destroyed  every  thing, 
overturned  eveiy  thing,  and  all  must  begin  afresh."  But  nothing  then 
could  be  either  begun,  or  carried  on  ;  so  the  money  collected  in  England 
had  to  be  spent  in  circulating  English  Bibles  in  Ireland,  and  the  Society 
was  then  dissolved/ 

Nor,  in  this  failure  was  there  any  thing  to  discourage  the 
historian  of  the  times.  N«  work  of  any  magnitude  ever  took 
its  first  rise  from  an  assemblage,  or  confederacy,  whether  large 
or  small.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  illustration  in  Scrip- 
ture itself;  it  is  reiterated  with  great  power,  especially  in  the 
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eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  our  previous  history 
from  the  beginning  throughout  forms  a  running  attestation  to 
the  same  effect.  An  association  of  any  kind,  involved  too 
many  for  God  to  begin  with.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  hear 
one  word  more  of  a  Bible  Society,  nor  was  one  spoken  of, 
for  more  than  ten  years  to  come. 

These  years,  howeyer,  even  from  1780,  were  pregnant  with  vital 
importance  in  regard  to  all  that  have  followed  since.  And  though 
even  now  but  imperfectly  understood,  in  other  days,  when  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  a  gracious  Providence,  not  in  our  Island  alone,  but  in 
lands  distant  "  far  as  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  can  fly,"  they  will  look  back 
to  this  period,  or  before  the  existence  of  any  modem  efforts,  styled  mis- 
sionary, when  the  Church  at  large  lay  in  a  state  of  sad  and  criminal 
repose.  But  in  doing  this,  eveiy  one  will  have  to  be  alike  content,  should 
he  meet  with  scarcely  more  than  one  human  agent,  or  no  more  than  one 
man,  wherever  he  was,  and  however  unknown  at  the  time. 

If,  therefore,  throughout  these  years,  there  was  any  thing  else  in  pro- 
gress, however  secretly, — if  there  was  one  individual  mind  loaded  with 
one  subject,  and  if,  instead  of  any  community  of  whatever  description, 
that  individual  attract  notice,  it  will  only  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
entire  histoiy  through  which  we  have  passed.  Now,  from  the  year  1780 
down  to  1792,  when  he  fully  declared  himself,  and  in  the  very  same 
month,  when  certain  men,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  were  thinking  of 
France,  their  next-door  neighbour  only  ;  we  are  informed  of  one  who, 
when  all  that  he  accomplished  before  death  is  taken  into  account,  can- 
not be  overlooked  without  doing  injustice  to  the  present  history.  If  his 
mind  had  been,  for  years,  engrossed, — ^if  his  heart  had  been,  in  truth, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  pity  for  mankind,  and  of  imperative  obligation 
to  convey  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  to  every  land,  we  have  found  at 
least  one  appropriate  link  in  the  chain  of  our  narrative  with  regard  to 
the  Scriptures,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  other. 

It  was  in  the  year  1779,  when  he  had  only  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  that  this  young  man  was  brought  to  a  heartfelt  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and,  in  justice  to  the  English  Bible,  in  the  first 
instance,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  little  more  than  three  years,  "  with- 
out reading  any  thing  material  on  Christian  doctrine,  besides  the  Scbip- 
TURBS,  he  had  formed  his  own  system."  The  same  version,  for  many 
generations,  his  countrymen  and  forefathers  in  succession,  had  been 
perusing ;  but  certainly  never  since  it  was  first  translated,  had  it  been 
read  with  the  same  ultimate  effects,  for  his  mind  was  already  bent  upon 
action.  These  early  impressions  were  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  they 
were  cherished,  and  grew,  amidst  a  most  singular  conflict  of  opinion, 
respecting  the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  6k)spel  is  proclaimed,  to  believe 
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it — 60  very  low  had  Scriptural  Christianity  sunk  !  At  the  same  moment^ 
senior  ministers  of  the  truth,  around  him,  were  sajing, — '^  The  time  is 
not  come  ;  the  time  that  the  Lord's  house  should  be  built  ;*'  and  those 
in  younger  years  responded, — ^^  There  is  more  than  enough  to  do  at 
home.*'  Certainly,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  admit,  that  much,  yery 
much,  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  his  own  country ;  but  of  this 
young  man  it  requires  to  be  particularly  obserred,  that  it  was  rather  the 
dark  and  immoral  state  of  the  world  itself,  and  upon  the  largest  scale, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  It 
is  now  an  established  fiict,  that  for  years  together  he  had  no  one  who 
could  fuUy  sympathize  with  the  deep  and  peculiar  frame  of  his  spirit. 
From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  eyen  the  writer  is 
able  to  attest  as  much.  All  that  time  he  emphatically  belonged  to  him- 
idf,  A  persisting  and  imquenchable  efficacy  of  purpose  dwelt  in  him, 
night  and  day. 

As  this  took  place,  howeyer,  aboye  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  certain  readers  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  and  say, — "  But 
why  should  such  a  state  of  mind  haye  been  found  in  all  England,  and, 
as  if  A^  ciltyM  were  to  blame  for  the  darkness  which  had  brooded  for 
ages  oyer  heathen  nations  ?"  We  need  not  answer  this  question  by 
asking  another, — <'  Why  should  TkomM  Clarkton,  in  England  too, 
haye  but  one  gloomy  subject  before  him,  from  morning  to  night?  or 
why  in  the  day  time  be  uneasy,  and  in  the  night  haye  little  rest,  before 
he  knew  eyen  of  a  single  step  taken  to  destroy  the  slaye  trade,  or  saw 
how  it  could  eyer  be  possible  to  destroy  it  1  But  apart  from  this  ana- 
logy, we  may  now  ask  eyery  one  to  look  back,  and  consider,  how  long 
ago  it  was  since  England  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  and  by  such  singular  means,  in  spite  of  herself  ?  How  long  she 
had  enjoyed  the  unmerited  boon  ?  We  ask,  too,  whether  the  Christians 
within  her  shores  had,  for  two  hundred  years,  cherished  the  gift  so  be- 
stowed with  becoming  gratitude  1  But,  aboye  all,  whether  they  had 
remembered  their  Redeemer's  own  unrepealed  commission,  by  taking 
pity  on  other  nations,  and  striying  to  conyey  the  light  of  heayen  to 
other  lands?  Certainly  they  had  not.  With  the  exception  of  the 
neyer-to-be-forgotten  efforts  of  the  truly  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  in 
the  seyenteenth  century,  in  promoting  the  translation  of  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Malayan,  Turkish,  and  Irish  languages,  and  some 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic,  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  last  or  eighteenth 
century  but  too  strongly  reminds  one  of  that  parable  of  the  Virgins, 
where  it  is  said,  ^'  they  all  slumbered  and  slept." 

Why,  then,  should  it  eyer  haye  been,  or  be  now,^matter  of  surprise, 
that  infidelity  had  prospered,  and  grown  up,  and  threatened  to  become 
rampant,  throughout  eyen  this  country,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Sacred 
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Voltime  iudf,  and  of  all  civil  liberty  ?  Had  not  the  Almighty,  of  old, 
twice  destroyed  his  own  Temple  ?  France,  in  fiill  view,  was  now  posting 
on  to  its  own  dreadful  crisis,  and  there  was  a  moral  propriety  in  our 
being  most  seyerely  handled.  The  sins  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years'  neglect  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  righteous  in  the  house  of  Cbd,  and 
it  was  fit  that  judgment  should  awake  them,  or  there  begin.  Had  we 
received  the  "  Oracles  of  God,"  that  we  might  either  reverence  or  neglect 
them  at  pleasure  ?  Or  that,  worse  than  the  Jews  of  old,  we  might  keep  them 
to  ourselves,  and  say  of  every  or  any  other  nation, ''  This  people  that 
know  not  the  law,  are  cursed  ?*'  But  surely,  if  judgment  was  averted, 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire  in  what  manner  ?  If  the  plague  was  stayed, 
how  much  is  it  now  to  be  admired,  if  a  long-suffering  and  yet  gracious 
Providence  had  already  been  preparing  for  its  assault,  though  in  a  way 
altogether  unobserved  by  the  nation,  and  but  too  sparingly  acknow- 
ledged since  ? 

By  this  time  there  may  be  not  a  few  who  suspect  or  anti- 
cipate that  we  have  been  alluding  to  Caret — the  Tyndale,  in 
our  own  day,  not  of  an  island  only,  but  of  a  continent,  or  not 
of  Bengal  alone,  with  its  thirty  millions  of  a  population,  but 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  entire  into  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  India,  as  well  as  several  of  its  dialects,  and  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  into  others,  not  a  few.  As  a 
reader  of  the  English  Bible^  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  such 
effect,  he  comes  to  fill  his  appropriate  place  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present ;  and  although  half  a  century  may  yet  pass  away 
before  his  position  in  history  will  be  properly  understood, 
having  now  gone  to  his  reward,  we  are  permitted  to  speak  of 
him  with  a  little  more  freedom  than  his  own  innate  modesty 
before  allowed. 

William  Cabey,  who,  in  point  of  resolute  determination,  may  well  be 
ranked  as  akin  to  William  Tyndale,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  James  Carey  or  Cary,  the  curate  of  Paulers  Pury,  near  Towcester, 
from  1624  to  1630.  But  if  so,  the  family  had  imdergone  a  gradual  de- 
clension with  regard  to  circumstances.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Carey, 
appears  to  have  been  well  educated,  from  the  very  free  and  even  elegant 
style  of  his  signatures  in  the  register  as  parish-clerk.  His  father,  Ed- 
mund Carey,  was  priginally  a  journeyman  Tammy  weaver,  and  lived  in 
a  very  humble  cottage,  at  a  spot  in  this  village  called  Puryend.  Here 
WiUiam,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August  1761.  When 
he  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  being  appointed  parish-clerk 
and  schoolmaster,  removed  to  the  school  at  Church  End.  These  united 
offices  he  continued  to  fill  in  a  manner  which  gained  him  the  respect  of 
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all  his  fellow-parishioners  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  elementary  in- 
struction imparted  to  William  by  his  f&ther,  constituted  the  first  educa- 
tion of  the  future  learned  linguist  and  botanist.  But  if  there  were  any 
tokens  of  genius  then  apparent,  circumstances  would  admit  of  no  other 
course  than  that  of  his  being  bound  as  an  apprentice  in  1775,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton,  a  hamlet  in  the  same  county, 
about  Eye  miles  from  Northampton.  The  change,  howeyer,  which  took 
place  in  1779,  already  noticed,  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  exist- 
ence. After  that,  while  he  deriyed  certain  advantages  from  residing  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  is  to  be  regarded,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
as  self-taught,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  observe  what  became  of  him.^ 

The  truth,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  seems 
to  be  this — that  from  the  year  1783  to  1786,  the  bondage  of 
thehnman  mind^  as  well  as  that  of  the  human  bodyy  had  come 
up  in  remembrance  before  God  ;  and  however  arduous  was  to 
be  the  struggle,  not  only  the  chains  of  superstition  and  idota- 
try^  but  the  chains  of  the  slave  were  ultimately  to  be  broken. 
To  retain  the  Scriptures  in  our  own  possession,  we  must  gite 
them  to  the  heathen ;  to  preserve  whatever  of  Christianity 
existed  at  home,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and 
if  we  were  longer  to  retain  our  own  civil  liberty,  we  must  make 
others ^^^ .'  With  a  view  to  these  immense  and  glorious  pur- 
poses of  infinite  wisdom,  God  had  already  looked  down  upon 
our  native  land.  With  all  its  faults,  not  to  say  heedless  in- 
gratitude, most  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  civil  liberty,  were 
yet  to  be  found  there.  But  for  these  great  ends,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  far  as  indefatigable  perseverance  and  amount  of  la- 
bour were  to  be  concerned,  little  or  nothing  more  seems  to  have 
been  requisite  than  that  the  hearts  of  two  men  only  should  be 
touched.  They  were  equally  unknown  to  each  other.  The 
first  80  moved,  was  William  Carey  of  Paulers  Pury,  North- 
amptonshire; the  second,  Thomas  Clarkson  of  Wisbeach, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge ;  and  having  once  pronounced 


4  See  the  elefiant  county  history  of  Northamptonshire  by  Mr.  Baker.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
mentioDing.  that  the  only  erent  which  had  eTer  before  distinguished  this  rural  parish,  was  the 
birth  of  another  learned  man,  in  the  17th  century— ftfword  Bernard,  bom  in  1638.  A  scholar, 
astronomer,  and  critic,  he  was  master  of  Latin,  Oreek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  to  theee  he  added  8y- 
riac,  Arabic,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Russ.  Succeeding  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  Sarilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  was  the  author  of  Tariout  learned  productions.  On  the  dispersion 
of  his  library  after  death,  his  Polpght  Bibk,  full  of  collations,  notes,  and  scholia,  was  purchased 
for  £90  by  Olans  Wormius,  and  carried  to  Denmark.  Dr.  Bliss  thinks  it  most  probable  that  his 
Ikther  was  not  the  rector,  but  the  curate  of  Paulen  Pury  in  1638.  If  this  be  correct,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Carey's  supposed  ancestor.    fFootCs  Athena,  6y  BlUs,  rol.  It.,  pp.  701,  S,  a 
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thoir  names,  as  they  will  be,  by  saccessive  ages,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  referred  to  by  far  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  important  reminiscence  in  the  present  age.  The 
bondage  of  the  mindy  as  an  intolerable  grievance,  had  already, 
as  it  were,  seized  upon  the  spirits  of  the  one ;  the  bondage  of 
the  body^  upon  those  of  the  other.  Carey  was  up,  indeed, 
earliest  in  the  morning  ;  Clarkson  rose  next,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  him  ;  but,  in  point  of  time,  the  coincidences 
between  them  were  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  even  here 
be  unpardonable  to  pass  them  over ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
are  not  aware  of  their  having  ever  before  been  pointed  out. 

Here  were  two  young  men,  who  never  met ;  who  never  exchanged  one  word 
with  eadi  other ;  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  feelings,  however 
painful  at  the  same  moments.  They  were  not  only  alike  natives  of  the  same 
country,  and  bom  within  seventeen  months  of  eadi  other,  but  the  mental  c<m- 
flict,  which  each,  under  his  own  burden,  endured,  was  literally  contemporane- 
ous !^  Carey,  as  already  hinted,  was  first  in  distress,  simply  because  he  was 
first  awakened  from  that  bed  of  easy  indifference,  on  which  millions  lay  asleep 
around  him.  This  had  begun  in  1784,  if  not  a  little  earlier,  but  next  year 
Clarkson  rose  after  him,  and  to  his  own  gloomy  subject  of  African  slavery, 
from  morning  to  night,  or  from  day  to  day.  By  November  1785,  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  his  subject.  So,  as  it  respected  anxiety  and  a  painful  sense  of 
obligation,  it  had  been  and  now  was,  with  Carey  ;  while  his  eye  roved  over  a 
slavery  more  ancient,  and  spread  over  a  wider  surface  ;  sighing  and  praying 
for  the  extension  of  a  liberty,  which  up  to  tkcU  moment  had  remained  unsung — 

■**  nnrong 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  nnpitdsed. 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty,  which  persecntion,  fraud. 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslared  no  more." 

If  these  lines,  however,  were  written  then,  here  was  a  third  individual,  though 
he  also  was  **  Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay — and  all  the  crowds  that 
bustled  life  away."  But  he  had  laid  hold  of  his  lyre,  and  he  too  had  begun  to 
sigh  after  liberty,  both  in  the  sense  of  Clarkson,  and  in  that  of  Carey.  Little 
did  Cowper  imagine  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  penning  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  passage  for  the  press,  there  was  then  actually  living  in  quiet 
and  peaceful  Olney,  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  nearly  the  sight  of  his 
own  parlour  window,  another  man  of  equal  modesty,  with  the  same  initials  as 
his  own ;  and  that  too  such  a  man  as  the  future  translator  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  so  many  Oriental  languages.    But  so  it  happened.^ 


s  Clarkson  was  bom  on  Friday,  28th  March  1700,  and  still  llres  in  his  85th  year,  after  derot- 
ing  fifty-nine  years  to  the  canse  of  the  oppressed.  Carey  was  bom  on  Monday,  17th  AuKnat 
1761,  and  fell  asleep  on  Monday,  9th  June  1834,  with  a^mind  which  had  been  fifty  yean  under 
one  goremlng  principle. 

0  The  progress  of  that  enchanting  performance,  "  The  Task,"  was  this.  The  first  four  books 
and  part  of  the  fifth,  were  written  by  the  22d  of  Feforoary  1784 ;  the  final  terses  of  the  poem  in 
September  following.  The  work  being  sent  to  the  press  in  October,  the  poet  wrote  to  Mr.  New- 
ton on  the  3Dth :    "I  mentioned  it  not  sooner,  because  almost  to  the  last,  I  was  doubtful 
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Throoghoat  the  whole  of  the  foUowing  year,  or  ]  786,  it  is  impoflsible  to  say 
of  Carey  and  Clarkson,  which  was  most  painfblly  eDgroesed  with  his  appropriate 
subject.  The  latUr,  to  interest  the  pnbUc  mind,  was  translating  into  English 
his  Latin  poem,  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  first  prize  from  Dr.  Peckard, 
Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  year  before.  The  former  was 
actoally  taking  account  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  had  begun  his 
'^  Enquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Heathen."  The  Utter  began  to  think  ^  that  the  finger  of  Providence 
was  discernible,"  but  the  former  still  met  with  objections,  on  the  ground  of 
"  so  much  needing  to  be  done  at  home,**  Before  the  close  of  this  year,  Clarkson 
imagined  ^  that  the  day  star  of  African  liberty  was  rising,  and  that  probably  he 
might  be  permitted  to  become  a  humble  instrument  in  promoting  it ;"  but  to 
Carey  neither  sun  nor  star  for  many  days  appeared.  His  object  being  of  a 
deeper  character,  he  must  sustain  still  longer  mental  suspense.  The  fact  was, 
that  Clarkson  had  been  more  than  surprised,  to  hear  of  the  labours  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  and  that  some  six  individuals  in  London  had  been  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind ;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  Carey 
also  had  at  least  three  stanch  friends,  to  whom  he  had  applied  with  great  ear- 
nestness. These,  it  is  well  known,  were  Fuller,  Svtcuff,  and  Rtland.  He 
this  year  had  urged  any  one  of  them  to  take  up  hi$  subject,  but  they,  knowing 
well  how  much  and  deeply  he  had  thought,  devolved  it  on  himself.  When  the 
extent  to  which  he  pushed  his  **  Enquiry"  is  observed,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer  at  the  moment  are  taken  into  account,  if  we  consider  it  simply  as 
a  literary  production,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Ungainly  in  his  ap- 
pearance, absorpt  in  bought,  he  was  regarded  by  some  others  as  phlegmatic,  and 
how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  dull  1  Independently  of  the  subject  with  which 
his  mind  was  loaded,  he  was  now  preaching  regularly  at  Moulton,  a  village  four 
miles  frt>m  Northampton,  for  an  income  much  below  twenty  pounds,  and  he 
was  teaching  a  school  as  an  additional  means  of  support  I  These  were  circum- 
stances not  likely  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  any  man,  and  which  certainly  augured 
anything  but  future  influence  and  power  ;  save  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  ^  draws 
from  human  littleness,  his  grandeur  and  renown."  But  still,  he  was  now  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  three,  if  not  four  Unguages,  and  every  incidental  circumstance 
oi^y  contributed  to  deepen  the  impression  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  sympathy 
for  the  most  distant  nations.  Among  other  branches,  when  instructing  some 
of  the  village  children  in  geography,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  had  resolved 
to  inform  them,  as  he  pointed  out  the  different  countries  on  the  map,  or  rather, 
on  a  globe  by  himself  constructed  of  leathery  the  religion  professed  by  each  of 
them.  Going  over  these,  as  he  had  to  do,  again  and  again,  saying — <^  These  are 
Christians,  and  these  are  Mahomedans,  and  these  are  Pagans,  and  these  are 
PagatUj  and  these  are  Pagans ! "  The  thought  would  as  often  return  upon  him 
— **'  Why  they  are  almost  all  Pagans,  and  I  am  now  telling  these  children  as  a 
mere  fact,  that  which  involves  a  truth  of  the  most  melancholy  character."  But 
so  passed  away  1786  and  longer  still. 

The  Abolitionist,  it  is  well  known,  then  sped  on  his  way,  with  an  immensity 
of  bodily  toil,  and  intellectual  effort,  which  have  been  amply  described  ;  and 


whether  I  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  condosioii ;  working  often  in  such  distress  of  mind,  as  while 
it  sparred  me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time  threatened  to  disqualify  me  for  it."  Here  then 
was  a  trinmrirate ;  cqnallj  unknown  to  each  other,  but  indiTidually  sombre  or  sad.  like  Nehe- 
miah  of  old.  Such,  at  the  commencement  of  great  moral  changes,  art  the  ways  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  so  they  hare  been  from  the  beginning.  Carey,  in  1784,  not  yet  called  to  the  minis- 
try, was  then  liylng  with  his  venerated  tutor,  SntclifT,  within  haU  or  sight  of  Cowper's  dwelling- 
house. 
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80  did  the  Translator  of  the  Dirine  Word  on  his,  with  whom  we  have  here 
more  especially  to  do.  Painful  reflections  about  the  same  time  must  have 
passed  through  a  few  other  minds ;  but  with  reference  to  these  two  men,  in 
their  distinct  walks,  or  the  arduous  course  which  they  took  respectiTely  ;  u 
the  first  who  were  abeorpt  or  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  ;  the 
first  who  put  their  shoulders  to  their  different  objects^  and  personally  aoeom- 
plished  so  much  ;  posterity  can  never  mistake  the  place  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  farther  it  recedes  from  the  times,  this  will  cmly  become  the 
more  apparent  In  tracing  our  past  and  present  obligations  to  individnab 
whom  Grod  had  so  distinctly  moved,  the  analogy,  in  point  of  mental  conflict, 
and  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  appear  to  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  we  have  much  digressed.    But  we  have  done. 

Heartfelt  sympathy,  or  conscientious  obligation  with  regard  to  the 
moral  condition  of  Heathen  nations,  or  distant  lands,  was  unquestionably 
a  newfeding,  which  had  now  sprung  up  within  the  shores  of  England.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  she  had  enjoyed  the  light  of  Divine 
revelation,  but  had  never  yet  acted  fully  in  character,  or  almost,  in  any 
degree,  worthy  of  the  high  favour  bestowed  upon  her,  whether  in  1526, 
or  in  1537. 

The  feeling,  however,  now  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  one  man,  was  not  to  be 
cherished  only,  and  then  to  die  with  Aim.  For  several  years  still,  indeed,  this 
deep  impression  had  to  be  maintained  amidst  feeble  hopes  of  success,  or  rather 
many  discouragements.  Thus,  partly  owing  to  straitened  circumstances,  and 
to  his  own  modesty,  the  **  Enquiry"  of  Carey  was  not  published  till  1792. 
But  the  same  year  he  enjoyed  one  special  public  opportunity  of  unburdening 
his  mind  of  the  convictions  and  impressions  of  previous  years.  Having  read 
Isaiah  liv.,  2,  3,  he  remarked  in  his  introduction,  that  the  Church  was  hen 
addressed  as  a  desolate  widow,  dwelling  in  a  little  cottage  by  herself ;  that  the 
command  given,  to  enUrge  her  tent,  contained  an  intimation  that  there  shoold 
be  an  enlargement  of  her  family ;  and  that  to  account  for  so  unexpected  a 
change,  she  was  told  that  her  ^  Maker  was  her  husband,"  so  tiiat  another  day 
he  would  be  called  *'  the  God  of  the  wkoU  earth."  He  then  enforced  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  text,  in  two  exhortations.  "  Expect  gnat 
thingi—from  God,'*  «*  Attempt  great  Mnga—for  God."  ^  If  all  the  people 
had  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,"  said  Ryland,  '<  I  should  not  have  wondered 
at  the  effect ;  it  would  only  liave  seemed  proportionate  to  the  cause  ;  so  clearly 
did  he  prove  the  criminality  of  our  supineness,  in  the  cause  of  Grod."  To  all 
he  then  uttered,  the  preacher  soon  gave  the  force  of  his  own  example,  by  leav- 
ing his  native  land,  with  the  fixed  intention  of  laying  his  bones  in  India. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  audience  he  had  addressed,  was  so 
deeply  moved  at  the  moment,  there  is  certainly  no  discourse  in  modem  times, 
which  has  been  so  firequently  alluded  to  since.  The  two  leading  remarks  have 
been  repeated,  as  a  sort  of  **  key-note;"  then  first  struck ;  and  repeated  aleo, 
as  an  instigation  to  exertion,  ever  since,  for  these  fifty  years,  in  Engbuid, 
America,  and  the  East  And  why  1  Within  the  compass  of  an  hour,  the  mm 
was  expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

Upon  embarking  for  India  next  year,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
England  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  sending  to  her  own  colonial  posses- 
sions, one  of  her  own  sons,  so  bent  on  conveying  the  word  of  life  and  truth  to 
the  Heathen  ;  but,  as  a  nation  or  government,  she  could  no  more  enter  into 
the  design,  even  in  1 792,  than  she  had  done  when  she  herself  was  about  to  be 
80  mercifully  visited,  through  Tyndale,  in  1 526.    The  analogy  brtween  the  two 
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\  was  bat  too  strong,  if  on  the  part  of  aathority,  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  had  been  fear  of  England  receiving  the  Sacred  Volume 
in  her  native  language  ;  so  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain authorities,  there  was  also  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  giving  it,  and 
that  to  her  own  Eastern  possessions  ! !  The  second  psalm,  after  baring  been 
read  upon  British  ground,  for  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  not  yet 
understood  !  The  honour,  therefore,  of  conveying  Carey  to  his  appointed  field 
of  action,  was  given  to  a  Danish  vessel,  and  he  left  his  native  land,  never  to 
return,  as  Tyndale  had  done,  so  long  before^  Nor  did  the  resemblance  here 
terminate.  Our  translator  was  never  quite  secure  of  permanent  residence,  in 
his  adopted  continent,  till  he  had  sat  down  upon  Danish  ground  at  Serampore, 
and  for  a  short  period,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  scarcely  even  there. 
Still  it  was  from  this  spot,  as  from  a  little  sanctuary  of  only  six  square  miles, 
that  the  Sacred  Volume  was  to  issue  forth  in  so  many  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient  instance,  the  undertaking  must 
appear  to  be,  not  a  national,  but  a  providential  one. 

Oarey  having  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  November  1 703,  as  there  was  no  de- 
cided movement  in  his  native  land  with  regard  to  the  English  Bible,  or  any 
other,  for  more  than  ten  years  to  come,  the  space  can  only  be  filled  up  by  his 
progress  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Bengalee  and  other  tongues, 
and  in  their  printing,  as  commenced  in  the  year  1 800. 

Possessed  of  a  mature  acquaintance  with  Christian  doctrine,  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Carey  had  begun  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  the  language  of  Bengal,  and  by  1797  it  was  finished,  and  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  as  soon  as  t3rpee  could  be  cast,  and  a  printing  press  pro- 
cured. These  were  the  days  when  every  thing  was  to  begin^  and  far  different 
in  their  character  from  those  of  following  years ;  but  thus  labouring  in  India, 
there  was  time  sufficient  given,  if  not  appointed,  for  the  character  and  exertions 
«f  our  Translator  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  individual  minds  at  home,  and 
this  they  certainly  did.  Thus,  the  venerable  John  Nbwton  was  fully  acquainted 
with  his  progress,  and  so  early  as  August  1797,  in  his  own  playful  style,  he  in- 
forms his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Ryland, — ^  Mr.  Carey  has  favoured  me  with  a 
letter,  whidi,  indeed,  I  accept  as  a  favour,  and  mean  to  thank  him  for  it  I 
look  to  such  a  man  with  reverence.  He  is  more  to  me  than  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop :  he  is  an  apostle.  May  the  Lord  make  all  who  undertake  mismonH 
like-minded  with  brother  Carey ."8  Far  separated  from  all  Christian  society, 
and  literally  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ancient  idolatry  in  the  world,  meet- 
ing (mly  with  Europeans  more  than  tinged  with  infidelity,  they  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  natives ;  but  nothing  could  either  damp  his 
zeal,  or  at  least  affect  his  determined  perseverance.  His  Nearest  friends  at 
kome,  in  feeling  for  his  situation,  had  become  more  alive  to  their  own.  Thus, 
in  April  1798,  Fuller  informs  him^ — ^^  The  spark  which  God  stirred  you  up 
to  strike  has  kindled  a  great  fire,  not  only  here,  but  in  America.  I  received  a 
letter  lately  from  a  society  in  New  York,  who  are  endeavouring  to  station  mis- 
sionaries all  along  their  firontiers.  There  is  a  good  understanding  among  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  on  this  subject.  Dark  clouds  overshadow  us  as  a 
nation,  but  we  are  happy  in  God.    Infidelity  threatens  to  swallow  up  Ckritii- 


'  He  WM  not,  howerer.  solitary  and  alone.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  as  surgeon  on  board  an 
Indiamao,  had  been  in  Bengal  before,  and  deeply  concerned  for  tbe  state  of  the  natires,  had 
now  found  in  Carey  as  his  companion,  and  as  a  messenger  to  the  East,  all  that  his  heart  de> 
sired.  There  were  deroted  Mends  at  home  too,  nerer  to  be  forgotten,  who  "  helped  them  orer 
the  sea."  as  Manmoath  had  served  Tyndale.  '  MS.  letter. 
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ani/jf ;  bat  however  those  who  are  interested  in  its  emokimentB  may  tremble, 
we  have  no  apprehensioDS.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  we 
are  aodng  offensiTely.  The  Christian  world  is  almost  Uying  its  account  with 
nothing  but  victory,  and  eonmiencing  its  operatiofis  against  the  strong^ndds  of 
heathenism.  So  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  and  preadi.  Our  worthy 
friends  Hardcastlk  and  Rktnke  fed  interested  mnch  in  the  work,  particularly 
tie  tramlation,  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  the  former,  full  of  in- 
quiries as  to  what  can  be  done  to  promote  it"*  Thomas  Scott,  the  well  known 
expositor  of  Scripture^  had  early  conceived  high  expectations  of  Carey,  and  in 
1793  had  written  to  C^iarles  Grant,  Esq.,  in  his  fiftvour,  who  expressed  the  most 
cordial  desire  to  serve  him  in  his  purpose.  At  that  period,  however,  and  without 
an  atom  of  patronage,  the  translator  must  and  did  proceed  to  India,  as  already 
described.  The  son  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Ute  minister  of  St  Mary's,  Hull,  had  felt 
with  his  father,  and,  in  writing  the  life  of  that  venerable  and  useful  man,  alludes 
to  Carey  and  these  early  days.  "  He  is,"  says  he, «  perhap^  better  entitled  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  praise  of  having  given  the/ne  impuUe  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  the  present  age  for  the  propagaticm  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  I  well  remember  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  reporting,  at  my  father's 
house,  in  the  year  1 792,  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon  an  associa- 
tion meeting  of  his  own  denomination,  by  Carey's  sermon  on  the  address  to  the 
Church,  Isaiah  liv.,  2, 3,"  &c  Mr.  S.  then  refers  to  various  institutions  as  spring- 
ing up  in  succession,  **  all,  we  trust,  destined  to  contribute  their  share  to  that 
great  and  blessed  consummation,  by  prophecy's  unerring  finger  marked,  to 
faith's  strong  eye."  But  in  these  pages  we  are  necessarily  restricted  to  tke 
ScBiPTURBS  themselves,  and  the  progress  here  made,  till  the  period  when  that 
subject  was  taken  up,  in  good  earnest,  by  the  mother  country. 

By  the  close  of  1 799,  Marshman  and  Ward  having  arrived  in  India,  the  three 
men  so  well  known  ever  since,  had  met,  and  settling  down  at  Serampore,  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  1800,  the  Bengalee  New  Testament  was  put  to  press,  and  in  less 
than  nine  months  it  was  finished,  on  the  7th  of  February  1801.  Upon  coiues 
being  sent  home,  one  was  conveyed  by  Fuller  to  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  on  whose 
property  Carey  had  once  lived.  He  immediately  sent  a  cheque  on  his  banker 
for  ^£50,  to  be  applied  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Bengalee^ 
recommending  that  a  copy  of  the  New  should  be  presented  to  George  III.  as  by 
his  request  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowyer,  one  morning, 
at  Windsor.  In  the  address  presented  along  with  this  volume,  desire  was 
expressed  that  his  Majesty  might  live  to  see  the  principles  it  contained  univer- 
sally prevail  throughout  his  eastern  dominions,  when  some  doubt  was  whispered, 
by  the  lord  in  waiting,  as  to  whether  this  book  had  now  come  through  the  pro- 
per channeL  The  king,  however,  rephed  inmiediately, — **  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;"  and  taming  to  Mr.  B., — **  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  find  that  any  of  my  subjects  are  employed  in  this  manner." 

In  1801,  Carey  having  been  appointed,  by  the  lately  deceased  Marquis  Wel- 
lesly,  to  one  of  Uie  Chairs  in  Fort- William  College,  his  views  as  to  translatiou, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  were,  throughout  1802,  ripening  into 
a  plan  for  embradng  others.  ^  We  have  it  in  our  power,"  said  Carey,  in  1 803, 
**  if  our  means  would  do  for  it,  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen  years,  to  have  the 
Word  of  God  translated  and  printed  in  cUl  the  languages  of  the  East  Our  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  best  assistance  from  natives  of  the  different 
countries.    We  can  have  types  of  all  the  different  characters  cast  here,  and 


J>  Fuller*!  Letters,  MS. 
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about  700  rupees  per  month,  part  of  which  I  hope  tc€  shall  be  able  to  furnish, 
would  complete  the  work." 

An  undertaking  of  sudi  growing  magnitude  as  this,  in  the  Eastern  World, 
but  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  mother  country,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  certain  individuals  at  home.  It  not  merely  affected 
bat  vastly  enlarged  the  mind.  Instead  of  being  cooped  up  within  the  limits 
of  its  native  island,  or  only  brooding  over  its  own  private  personal  concerns,  a 
habit  of  feeling  for  the  moMes,  of  pity  for  nctHons  had  been  induced  ;  and  it  ex- 
pressed itself  in  language  k^y  as  the  Scriptures  alone  could  furnish.  So  at 
least  were  deeply  affected,  the  immediate  correspondents  of  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward. 

**  If,"  said  they,  ^  the  Gentiles  had  been  called  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  there  had  been  no  such  proof  afforded  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace, 
by  the  manifest  insufficiency  of  human  wisdom  to  lead  men  to  Grod :  and  if 
tiiey  had  not  been  called  when  they  were,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  nearly  confined  to  the  Jews,  the  spiritual  pride  which  abounded  in  that 
people  might  have  become  intolerable.  But  by  things  being  thus  wisely 
balancdd,  the  fiivour  of  God  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  altogether  free  ;  and  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  may  each  see  enough  of  themselves  to  humble  them  in  the 
dust.  First,  the  world  is  provoked  to  jealousy  by  God's  calling  and  blessing 
Israel ;  next,  Israel  is  provoked  to  jealousy  by  His  calling  and  blessing  the 
world  ;  and  He  will  at  last  have  mercy  upon  both,  and  perhaps  by  means  of 
one  another.  At  least  the  ^  receiving"  of  the  one,  shall  be  a  kind  of  moral  re- 
surrection to  the  other,  so  great  in  extent,  that  all  which  the  **  casting  away" 
of  them  has  hitherto  occasioned  in  our  favour,  will  be  little,  it  seems,  in  com- 
parison of  it.  Reflections  like  these  may  preserve  us  from  impatience  and 
despondency,  though  but  little  fruit  should  appear  for  years." 

**  Something  analogous  to  this,"  added  Fuller  when  writing  to  India  in  1804, 
**  has  lately  struck  me,  in  respect  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
world.  For  two  thousand  years  and  upwards  after  the  flood,  learning,  govem- 
menty  religion,  and  every  distinguished  favour,  was  conferred  on  the  East,  and 
our  &thers  in  the  West  were  mere  barbarians.  For  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  learning,  government,  and  religion,  have  been  in  the  West,  yea,  have 
extended  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  per- 
haps before  many  years^  the  East  and  West  shall  both  accede  to  the  Church  oi 
Crod.  I  think  this  is  predicted  in  Isa.  Ix.,  6,  9.  Premising  that  the  geogra- 
phical descriptions  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  given  by  way  of  synecdoche,  those 
parts  of  each  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Holy  Land,  being  put  for  the  whole — 
*  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah,'  <  all  they  from  Sheba,'  <  the  flocks  of 
Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth,'  will  signify  the  accession  of  Asia  ;  and  *  the 
isles  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish,'  may  denote  Europe  and  all  the  western  world." 

**  One  great  cause  of  mercy  to  the  western  world  was  the  Roman  conquests, 
which,  whatever  were  their  motives,  were  overruled  for  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  among  the  European  nations :  and  who  knows  but  the  extension  of  the 
British  conquests  in  the  E^st,  may  be  designed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Even 
that  iniquitous  traffic  in  the  persons  of  men,  seems  already  to  have  been  over- 
ruled for  the  salvation  of  thousands.  A  goodly  number  of  those  poor  people 
have  been  torn  from  their  relations,  connexions,  and  native  shores,  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  tlie  gospel  net  While  their  masters  are  basking  iu 
wealth,  rolling  in  filthiuess,  neither  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
themselves,  nor  suffering  those  who  would,  to  enter,  God  is  gathering  to  him- 
self a  people  from  among  these  despised  outcasts."io 

>o  Fuller  writing  to  the  East.    MS. 
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Sentiments  of  such  enlarged  compass  as  these,  ever  met  with  congenial  minds 
at  Serampore.  In  truth,  the  *^  Enquiry**  of  Carey  had  spread  out  before  them 
the  four  quarters  of  tlie  earth  with  their  various  countries,  in  all  their  destitu- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Grod,  or  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  most  deeply  interesting  period,  1804,  when 
there  was  a  movement  at  home  in  this  our  native  land.  That  is,  one  more 
worthy  of  the  exalted  favour  so  long  bestowed  upon  it,  as  a  distinguished  store- 
house or  depository  of  Divine  Truth  ;  more  worthy  of  the  place  which  it  had 
long  held  among  the  European  nations,  and  of  a  counti^  whose  commerce  had 
extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Before,  however,  turning  to  this  event,  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  we  have  been  pre- 
engaged,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  break  off  here,  and  not  follow  to  his 
grave,  the  man  who  had  been  so  deeply  moved  on  this  subject  for  twenty 
years  before. 

Carey,  in  the  close  of  1 799,  as  already  hinted,  having  been  joined  by  two 
others,  Marshman  and  Ward,  who  laboured  with  him,  they  all  ui  union  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  Ward,  though  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry,  was 
a  finished  printer,  and  under  his  eye  all  printing  was  conducted.  When  upon 
his  voyage  to  the  Blast  he  happened  to  write  in  his  journal  these  words,  by 
way  of  anticipation^ — ^  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is 
this  grace  given,  that  I  should  print  among  the  Heathen  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ," — though  he  little  knew  to  what  extent  this  favour  would  be 
granted  him  ;  otherwise  he  might  have  added,  "  and  in  twenty  of  their  lan- 
guages." The  twentieth  version  of  the  New  Testament  had  advanced  to  the 
book  of  Revelation  at  the  press,  by  the  day  of  Mr.  Ward's  decease,  Friday  7tb 
March  1823.    It  was  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  residence  in  India. 

In  Marshman,  our  first  translator  had  met  with  a  mind  no  less  determined 
than  his  own  ;  but  as  he  had  taken  up  India,  Marshman  had  sat  down  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  largest  associated  population  upon  earth — the  Chin€u,  **  Four  or 
five  persons  in  our  family,"  said  Carey  in  February  1806,  **  are  labouring 
hard  at  tlie  Chinese  language."  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  that  year  that 
Marshman,  with  two  of  hb  own  sons  and  one  of  Carey's,  had  commenced  the 
study  of  this  peculiar  tongue,  and  through  their  persevering  efforts,  within 
two  years  they  had  attracted  notice. 

*'  I  am  in  troth  strongly  inclined."  said  Lord  Minto,  on  the  27th  Febmaiy  1806;  as  risitor  of 
the  College  of  Fort-WUIiam,  **  whether  regnlarly  or  not^  to  deal  one  encouraging  word  to  the 
meritorious,  and  I  hope  not  onsuccessful  effort,  making,  I  may  say,  at  the  door  of  onr  College, 
though  not  admitted  to  its  portico,  to  force  that  hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  the  Chinese 
language."  "  A  Chinese  press,  too,  n  established,  and  in  actual  use.  In  a  word,  if  the  foonders 
and  supporters  of  this  little  College  hare  not  yet  dispelled,  they  hare  at  least  sent  and  admitted, 
a  dawn  of  day  through  that  thick  impenetrable  cloud ;  they  have  passed  that  octanum  dUro- 
ciabikwi,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  insulated  that  vast  Empire  from  the  rest  of  mankind.** 

By  181 1,  not  only  was  the  Pentateuch  translated  as  far  as  Numbers,  but  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  printed  off,  and  the  others  at  press.  Ere  this  time,  how- 
ever, as  Marshman  could  translate  from  Chinese,  when  advancing,  with  more 
caution,  in  transiting  into  it,  he  had  completed  a  transbttion  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Confucius,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation.  And  this  gave  occasion  for 
the  Governor-General  to  break  silence  once  more. 

**  I  cannot,**  said  he  on  the  15th  September  1810,  "  omit  the  opportunity  which  this  singular 
publk»tion  presents  of  offering  the  homage  which  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  thia  laudable 
eflbrt  of  modest  genius  and  labour.  This  commendable  design  has  advanced,  howerer,  silently, 
without  aid  or  notice,  by  the  innate  powers  of  strenuous,  though  humble  and  unassuming 
eoergy  of  mind,  directed  by  liberal  and  virtuous  views.  What  Mr.  Marshman  has  already  ac- 
complished, both  in  the  tuition  of  his  young  but  distinguished  pupils,  and  in  works,  the  produce 
of  self-instruction,  would  have  done  honour  to  institutions  fostered  by  all  the  aida  of  munifi- 
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cence  and  power.    To  have  risen,  in  the  shade,  ipte  suit  pollens  apibits,  renders  his  successfal 
Jaboors  only  the  more  worthy  of  admiration."  <> 

But  it  should  seem  as  if  the  time  to  favour  China,  yea,  the  set  time  had  come, 
since  another  laborious  and  persevering  man  had  now  been  engaged  with  the 
same  language.  Robert  Morrison  of  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  had  landed 
«t  Macao  in  September  1607,  and  in  1808  had  commenced  his  studies.  By 
1811  and  1812,  he  too  had  printed  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
Next  year,  William  Milne,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  also  arrived  at  Macao, 
and  was  no  less  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  Chinese.  In  short,  here  at  last 
were  two  translations  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  Chinese  left  by  these  three 
men.  The  Chinese  Bible  entire,  by  Marshman,  was  completed  at  press  in  April 
1822.  Upwards  of  a  year  after,  or  in  the  summer  of  1823,  that  by  Morrison 
was  ready  for  publication.  As  first  versions  they  remain,  just  as  all  our  first 
European  versions  did,  to  be  greatly  improved.  But  as  divine  truth  makes 
progress  in  China,  as  unquestionably  it  will,  another  day,  when  contemplating 
the  infancy  of  Scriptural  Christianity  there,  these  devoted  men  will  never  be 
forgotten  as  the  first  and  best  friends  of  that  vast  Empire. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  no  farther  than  the  tenth,  or  last 
memoir  of  translations  before  the  decease  of  Carey  on  the  9th 
of  June  1834,  the  entire  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven  languages, 

>  I  See  the  "  Disputations  "  at  Fort- William  College,  1006-1810.  We  hare  qnoted  this  lan- 
guage, however,  not  for  the  sake  of  Marshman,  or  Carey,  one  of  its  Professors,  bnt  for  a  special 
reason.  Although  Marquis  Welleslej,  as  the  first  founder  of  the  College,  and  Marquis  Hast- 
ings, Lord  Bentinck,  and  others  after,  had  expressed  cordial  approbation  of  both  these  men, 
tke  language  of  Lord  Minto  is  deserving  of  being  put  on  record,  because  it  was  uttered  through- 
out a  period  actually  by  far  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  these  exertions.  Before  his  arrival 
in  India,  not  a  little  had  been  said  and  printed,  calculated  to  prejudice  any  Governor-General 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  even  poison  his  mind.  But  though  Lord  Minto  began  his  administration 
with  consummate  caution,  no  ruler  of  India  ever  expressed  himself  in  terms  more  decidedly 
favourable.  Nor  was  this  approbation  unprecedented.  In  1804,  or  forty  years  ago,  the  noble- 
man first  mentioned,  with  his  brother,  General  Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were 
present,  when  Carey  addressed  the  Governor-General  in  a  speech,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  own  pupils,  no  European  present  understood  I  It  was  in  Sungskrit,  the  parent  language  of 
India.  The  compliment  was  felt  at  the  moment,  and  after  its  translation  into  English,  still 
aaore  so.  Both  in  writing,  and  afterwards  verbally.  Lord  Wellesley  acknowledged  it ;  but  it 
was  In  such  a  style,  as  Carey's  modesty  never  would  allow  him  to  comprehend.  "  I  am  truly 
pleased  with  Carky's  original  and  excellent  address.  1  would  not  have  a  word  of  it  altered. 
Such  praise,  from  such  a  man,  I  esteem  above  the  applause  of  Courts  or  of  Parliaments." 

— Wkllbslkv. 

In  his  address,  Carey  had  quoted  the  language  of  the  Brahmins  as  to  Sungskrit  learning.  "  It 
was  like  an  extensive  forest,  abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  foliage,  splendid  blos- 
soms, and  delicious  fruits ;  but  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  thorny  fence,  in  the  language  Ustf/^ 
which  prevents  those  who  are  desirous  of  plucking  its  fruits  and  flowers  from  entering  it." 
JoNRA,  WiLKiNs,  and  others  were  then  glanced  at,  as  having  broken  down  the  fence  in  several 
places,  bnt  by  the  College  now  founded,  a  high- way  had  been  made  into  the  midst  of  this  forest 
"  This  ancient  language,  which  refused  to  disclose  itself  to  the  former  Governors  of  India,  un- 
locks its  treasures  at  your  command,  and  enriches  the  world  with  the  history,  learning,  and 
science  of  a  distant  aige."  "  Were  the  Institution  to  cease  from  this  moment,  its  salutary  effects 
would  remain.  Good  has  been  done,  which  cannot  be  undone.  Sources  of  useful  knowledge, 
moral  instruction,  and  political  utility,  have  been  opened  to  the  natives  of  India,  which  can 
never  be  closed  ;  and  their  civil  improvement,  like  the  gradual  civilixation  of  our  own  country, 
will  advance  in  progression  for  ages  to  come." 

Foli.kr'8  interpretation  of  all  this,  though  never  printed,  need  not  now  be  withheld.  "  I 
rejoice,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Ward  in  1809,  "  in  all  your  literary  attainments,  as  they  alford  not  only 
a  mean  of  spreading  the  JVard,  but  a  shelter  to  you.  Had  you  been  a  company  of  illiterate  men, 
humanly  si>caking  you  must,  ere  now,  have  been  crushed.  God  gave  Daniel  snd  his  companions 
vimlom  in  Babylon,  for  a  prrscrvativr." 
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that  is,  in  six  Oriental  tongues  besides  the  Chinese;  the 
New  Testament  had  been  printed  in  twenty-three  languages 
more  ;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
had  been  also  printed  and  circulated  in  several  of  these  lan- 
guages last  mentioned,  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  in  ten  others.  In  other  words,  more  than  ttto  hun- 
dred and  twehe  thousand  tolumes  of  the  Divine  Word,  in  forty 
different  languages,  had  issued  from  the  Serampore  press. 
The  population  of  China  has  been  rated  as  low  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  as  high  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
millions ;  but  should  we  reckon  it  at  no  more  than  two  hundred 
millions,  these  languages  embrace  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  immortal  beings ;  of 
whom  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  are  either  our 
fellow  subjects,  or  living  under  the  immediate  eye  or  influence 
of  our  rule.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  upon  an  average,  we 
have  here  a  distinct  language  issued  from  the  press  where  he 
was  sitting,  for  every  year  in  which  Carey  had  been  so  en- 


Thus  it  happened,  and  before  the  death  of  this  indefatig- 
able translator,  that  as  far  as  the  translation  and  printing  and 
circulating  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  concerned,  or  in  re- 
ference to  that  object  on  which  his  heart  was  daily  bent  for 
forty  years,  there  had  been  expended  above  ninety-one  thousand 
Jixe  hundred  pounds.  Of  this  sum,  more  than  sixty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  congregational  collections,  donations,  or  sub- 
scriptions, from  the  year  1798  to  1833  inclusive,  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Christian  public  at  large  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  America,  and  India  itself;  and  from  the  year 
1809  to  1826,  also  inclusive,  there  had  been  voted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  besides  two  thousand  reams  of  paper,  to  i^ 
pair,  in  part,  the  loss  sustained  by  fire  in  1812. 

That  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  infinite  importance,  should  have  been  accomplished  at  an 
average  annual  expense  of  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  belonging  to  it ; 
and  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  such  business,  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  certain  memorable  circumstances. 
The  translators,  Carey  and  Marshman,  had  not  merely  sup- 
ported themselves,  but  translated,  from  first  to  last,  without 
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salary  or  reward  from  any  man,  whether  abroad  or  at  home ; 
not  forgetting  the  printers,  whether  Ward  or  Marshman 
junior,  who  had  followed  their  footsteps,  and  also  executed 
their  part,  all  along,  at  the  lowest  rate.  Nor  would  even  this 
account  for  an  average  amount  so  very  low.  The  great  ex- 
penditure of  these  men  in  founts  of  types,  cut  on  the  spot,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  paper  made  in  India,  impervious  to 
the  worm,  to  which  every  sheet  was  before  exposed,  is  not  here  . 
included.*^ 

That  these  translationfl  of  the  Sacred  Volume  should  have  been  de- 
precated, and  assailed,  can  be  no  ground  of  surprise,  for  so  it  has  hap- 
pened from  the  beginning.  We  say  nothing  of  one  attack,  no  less  im- 
potent than  arrogant,  made  upon  them  all,  which  was  so  ably  demolished 
by  the  lamented  William  Greenfield.  But  it  is  neither  to  be  concealed 
or  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  certain  gentlemen  in  England,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,  some  of  these  translations  have  been  spoken  of  lightly,  as 
being  of  little  value,  when  referring  to  those  first  versions  least  of  all  un- 
derstood by  Europeans.  Such  language,  however,  can  proceed  only  from 
minds  but  ill  informed  in  relation  to  first  foreign  versions,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  history  of  their  own  English.  It  cannot  be  but  with 
an  ill  grace  that  any  Englishman,  with  hU  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  ever 
80  speak.  He  either  knows  not,  or  has  forgotten,  that  he  is  reading  a 
translation  from  the  original,  ^y^  times  derived ;  and  one,  invaluable  as 
it  is,  and  has  been,  for  its  purpose,  in  which,  after  all,  even  grammatical 
errors  and  unnecessary  supplements,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  while  no  version  upon  earth 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  has,  in  former  times,  been  printed  in  a  manner 


It  Thia  ftrerage  annual  expense  may  be  farther  explained.  The  ostbe  amount  oontiibnted 
appears  to  hare  been  £91,64i8,  11a.  4id.  From  this  wc  may  firat  deduct  £10,611,  la.  lid.,  of 
which,  in  about  three  months  only,  £8148,  Oa.  6d.  waa  raiaed  in  England,  and  £2463,  la.  5d.  in 
Scotland,  to  repair  the  loos  anatained  by  fire  in  March  I81S,  thua  learing  £81.035,  Oa.  6id.  for 
work  done.  Of  thia  anm  there  had  been  furnished  in  money,  through  the  tranalatora,  or  at  Se- 
rampore  by  India  itself,  £M30,  Os.  8|d. ;  by  AnuHea,  £4761,  Os.  3id. ;  by  ScoUand,  £95,338, 
18s.  8id.,  of  which  £l9,839. 19s.  Bkd.  had  been  raised  by  the  Christian  public,  and  £6500  by  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society:  and  by  England,  £44,503. 9s.  3d.,  of  which  £I8,30S,  9s.  3d.  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  public  at  large,  and  £26,800  roted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  mak- 
ing in  all  £81,035,  9s.  5|d. ;  the  aTorago  for  thirty-fire  years  being  £2316.  But  as  the  damage 
suistaincd  by  fire  was  less  than  the  sum  raised,  the  average  may  be  taken  at  somewhat  less  than 
£2400.  The  Tery  deep  interest  in  this  undertaking  discorered  by  the  Christian  public  individU' 
alljf,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a  rery  memorable  feature  in  its  progress.  It  was  indiTidual 
Christians,  and  not  any  single  or  exclusive  body  of  them,  considered  as  such,  who  had  carried 
forward  the  enterprise,  and  with  a  measure  of  cordiality  and  union  never  surpassed.  Thus,  even 
in  England  alone,  though  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  about  to  be  noticed,  had  voted 
altogether  £26,200,  the  Individual  subscriptions  and  congregational  collections  had  exceeded  this, 
behig  £26,450,  Os.  6d.  But  in  Scotland,  while  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  had  voted  £6500.  the 
personal  subscriptions  and  collections  had  been  not  less  than  £22,296,  Is.  lid.  On  the  whole, 
the  public  at  home  and  abroad  had  contributed  nearly  £50,000  out  of  the  total  sum  of  £91.646 : 
these  Bible  Societies  having  voted  £32,700.  The  impulse,  in  short,  was  a  ptrviatu  one,  and  this 
«hows  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone. 
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8o  sloyenly  and  incorrect.  The  first  translationa  of  Tjndale,  uid  the 
Knglifih  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  patterns  of  correctness,  when 
compared  with  thousands  in  the  serenteenth  and  eighteenth.  Modesty 
and  patience  are  alike  suggested  by  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
But  waving  all  these  considerations,  hare  such  cool  and  easy,  if  not 
enyious,  objectors,  ever  adrerted  to  what  the  firti  translation  of  their 
own  English  New  Testament,  and  by  far  the  most  abused,  actually  ar- 
complished  for  the  country  in  which  they  now  breathe  so  fireely  ?  No  ; 
every  first  version  firom  the  original  has  been,  and,  from  the  infirmity  of 
our  common  nature  at  its  best  estate,  must  be  imperfect ;  and  yet  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  historical  fact,  that  every  such  version,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  scholar,  drawing  from  the  original  fountain,  and  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  as  there  revealed,  has  been  owned  and 
honoured  by  the  great  Author  of  truth  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itsdf. 
Witness  only  the  translation  of  Tyndale,  and  that  of  Carey's  very  first, 
into  Bengalee.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  former  that  the  power 
of  Rome  was  broken  in  this  country,  not  so  much  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
although  Shakspeare  thus  sung  ;  and  so  it  has  happened  in  India,  with 
the  most  ancient  idolatrous  thraldom  in  the  world.  It  was  under  the 
existing  power  of  Carey's  first  version  that  the  chain  of  the  caste  was 
broken  in  Bengal.  This  is  an  honour  peculiar  to  each,  and  one  of  which 
no  subsequent  version  can  bereave  them.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  and 
worthy  of  repetition,  that  the  man  who  first  broke  casUy  and  who  was 
afterwards  a  useful  native  minister,  for  many  years,  could  scarcely  ever 
overcome  his  peculiar  attachment  to  the  fira  version,  even  after  it  was 
revised  again  and  again.  It  was  by  the  first  that  he  had  been  en- 
lightened, and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  At  the  same  time, 
no  man  in  our  day  was  ever  so  much,  if  half  so  much,  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  necessity  for  carrying  forward  every  version  to  per- 
fection, as  was  Carey.  His  last  revision  of  the  Bengalee  Bible  entire  in 
one  volume,  was  finished  in  June  1832.  Time,  however,  will  show,  and 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  that  every  version,  without  exception,  which 
came  from  his  hands,  has  a  value  affixed  to  it,  which  the  present  gen^ 
ration,  living,  as  it  were,  too  near  an  object,  is  not  yet  able  to  estimate 
or  descry.*^  Fifty  years  hence,  we  repeat,  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  humble  man,  will  be  more  correctly  appreciated. 


IS  Only  ten  months  after  he  was  gone  to  his  reward,  this  began  to  appear,  and  prove  how  fkr 
he  had  lived  aboTe  his  age.  In  1819,  the  New  Testament  hxid  been  printed  in  the  Kunkun  lan- 
guage. Some  time  after,  certain  missionaries  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  wrote  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  such  language  in  existence,  and  eren  a  Brahman  betrayed  his  ignorance  by  pro- 
nouncing it  no  language  at  aO— thus  seeming  to  make  Carey  a  more  extraordinary  man  than  be 
had  been  ever  before  supposed  .to  be.  fifowever,  fifteen  years  after  the  book  had  left  the  press, 
and  the  next  after  Carey's  death,  a  cirilian,  two  German  missionaries,  and  two  Scotish,  began  to 
speak  very  differently.  These  were  F.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Leapold  and  Lehner,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Bombay.  "  The  translation,"  said  the  first  gentleman,  "  is  good, 
and  understood  by  the  i»undit8."    "  It  i«  invahmhk  as  the  ground  work  of  an  improved  vcr- 
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The  venerable  friend  of  Carey  survived  him  only  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  tiiough  ^'  he  bore  the  separation  with  more  firmness  than  was 
expected,  the  dissolution  of  such  a  imion,  cemented  by  the  noblest  of  all 
undertakings,  and  sanctified  by  time,  made  a  deep  and  visible  impression 
on  his  mind."  The  activity  of  that  mind,  however,  continued,  with 
some  interruptions,  till  it  wajs  worn  out,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
1837,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  Marshman  sunk  to  rest,  without 
pain,  in  tiie  lively  enjoyment  of  that  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality. 

In  merely  glancing  over  the  past,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the 
evidence  that  these  two  men  were  bom  for  each  other,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term ;  the  former  on  the  17th  August  1761,  the  latter  on 
the  20th  of  April  1768.  Brought  into  existence  within  six  years  and 
eight  months  of  each  other,  they  met  in  India  on  the  10th  of  January 
1800,  after  Carey  had  been  six  years  and  one  month  there ;  and  de- 
votedly attached,  they  were  permitted  to  act  in  union  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty-five  years.  It  is  also  worthy  of  being  now  known  that 
in  their  early  mental  struggle  upon  English  groimd,  the  one  had  fol- 
lowed the  other,  in  exact  correspondence  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  bom.  Even  from  childhood,  so  keen  a  reader  had  Marshman  been, 
that  £rom  1778  to  1786,  or  from  his  tenth  to  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
had  devoured  the  contents  of  at  least  five  hundred  volumes.  In  1783, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  thirst  for  knowledge  appeared  to  be  in  the 
course  of  having  more  ample  gratification,  from  his  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  his  father,  where,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cator,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  he  expected  to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  reading  vo- 
lumes, which  he  had  never  before  beheld :  but  the  intellectual  drudgery 
of  carrying  parcels  of  books  which  he  could  not  read,  while  it  whetted 
his  appetite,  embittered  his  prospect  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Thus,  at 
the  game  moments  in  1784,  while  Carey,  down  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  sighing  over  the  state  of  the  heathen,  Marshman  in  London,  un- 
known to  him,  was  toiling  in  anxiety  after  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  One  day  having  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton's,  with  three 
folio  volumes  of  Clarendon's  history,  and  several  others,  he  was  over- 
come with  fatigue,  and  walking  into  Westminster  Hall,  he  laid  down 
his  load,  and  began  to  weep  over  the  drudgery  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. ^'  But  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  soon  passed  off ;  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  place,  with  which  his  reading  had  made  him  familiar, 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  new  energy."     From  that 


■ton."  And  aa  for  the  onknown  language—"  It  is,"  said  Dr.  W.,  "  the  medinm  of  ordinarif  in- 
tercourse among  the  lowtr  orders,  (the  very  classes  whom  Dr.  Carey  so  longed  to  reach,)  in  a 
place  no  less  celebrated  than  Ooa^  in  general  use  16  miles  to  the  North,  if  not  farther,  and  the 
language  daily  spoken  by  thousands  of  Ooandese  cooks  and  butlers  in  Bombay  itself;"  just  as 
Welsh  is  spoken  in  Liverpool,  or  Oaelic  in  Glasgow,  where  they  have  the  Scriptures  and  places 
of  worship  in  their  respective  languages.  The  seat  of  this  language  had,  howcrrr,  been  pointed 
out  for  years  before,  from  Scram  pore. 
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time  he  determined,  in  however  humble  a  situation,  to  continue  storing 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  till  the  opportunity  might  oome  for  his 
emancipation. 

In  the  same  year  that  Carey  began  to  write  out  his  *'  Bnquiiy," 
already  mentioned,  the  attention  of  Marshman  had  been  turned  earnest- 
ly to  Divinity,  in  which,  without  any  regard  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  sect,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  best  authors  ;  and  as  for  lan- 
guages, little  aware  of  what  was  before  him,  by  his  school  at  Bristol, 
and  especially  superior  pupils  taught  at  private  hours,  he  was  the  more 
thoroughly  prepared  for  investigating  other  tongues.**  In  one  word,  if 
upon  leaving  England,  Carey  was  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch ;  in  doing  the  same  thing, 
Marshman  had  followed  him  in  the  three  first  languages,  adding  Arabic 
and  Syriac,  till  he  was  greatly  above  mediocrity.'^ 

Thus  it  was  that  three  men,  including  Ward  already  mentioned, 
brought  together,  and  placed  by  Providence  in  the  Eastern  world,  in 
situations  where  they  might  easily  have  amassed  wealth,  and  as  easily 
retired  to  England  to  enjoy  it,  in  the  evening  of  their  lives  ;  with  one 
heart  and  soul,  chose  a  very  different, — an  unfrequented  path  to  im- 
mortality. And  having  once  girt  their  loins  with  lowliness,  and  walked 
the  pilgrimage  of  Christ,  at  the  end  of  their  days,  they  successively  en- 
joyed the  honour  and  glory  of  dying  poor.  Most  of  Carey's  library  was 
sold,  literally  to  fulfil  his  dying  bequests  ;  and  as  for  his  surviving  col- 
league, he  left  not  behind  him  more  than  a  single  year's  income  of  his 
seminary  in  its  former  days.  But  throughout  a  long  life,  both  having 
been  equally  '^  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate," and  that  even  the  word  of  life ;  with  equal  foresight  they 
had  "  laid  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  having  laid  hold  on  eternal  life."  Had  they  lived  in 
ancient  times,  like  Jehoiada  of  old,  the  fraternal  triumvirate  mi^t 
have  been  "  buried  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  Kings,  because  they 
had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  God,  and  towards  his  House." 

Two  of  the  number,  Ward  and  Marshman,  had  revisited  Europe,  but 
there  was  great  propriety  in  their  being  laid  to  sleep  in  one  spot,  within 
the  little  Danish  settlement,  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long  in  har- 
mony, and  as  in  a  sanctuary.  The  British  dominions,  laxge  as  they 
are,  certainly  contain  not  a  deposit  more  precious,  nor  one  to  which 
they  have  been  so  deeply  indebted.  In  generations  to  come,  their 
graves  will  be  visited  by  many  a  native ;  and  as  for  any  who  succeed, 


**  One  of  those  pupUi  was  Mr.  Rich,  the  Britbh  Resident  at  Ba|i(dad,  and  author  of  the  well 
known  works  on  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

•  »  While  at  Leicester  for  four  years,  Carey's  constant  habit  was  that  of  reading  carefuDy 
one  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  every  morning,  first  in  Knglish,  and  then  in  all  the  languages 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.    These  were  known  to  be  at  least  lir. 
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it  wiU  be  well  if,  in  point  of  fidelity,  perseverance,  and  the  noble  de- 
votion of  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth,  they 
should  ever  attain  to  tliefint  three.  But  if  not,  let  the  aim  be  to  fol- 
low them. 

The  great  object  they  had  in  view  was  not  indeed  understood  by  many, 
and  as  it  was  deprecated  by  others,  they  did  not  through  life  escape 
obloquy  and  reproach  ;  but  still  they  were  the  wisest  in  their  generation, 
nay,  and  lived  above  it,  whether  for  themselves,  or  the  best  interests  of 
millions  around  them  ;  and  providentially,  the  successive  rulers  of  India 
became  of  the  same  opinion.  The  deceased  Marquis  of  Hastings,  one 
day  in  conversation,  thought  proper  to  assure  them,  that,  ''  in  his 
opinion,  the  freedom  of  resort  to  India  which  missionaries  then  enjoyed, 
was  owing,  under  God,  to  the  prudence,  the  zeal  and  the  wisdom  they 
had  manifested,  when  the  whole  weight  of  government  in  England  and 
India  was  inclined  to  the  extinction  of  the  missionary  enterprise." 

With  regard  to  the  first  mover  in  all  these  proceedings,  however,  the 
people  in  India,  among  whom  he  had  lived  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  most  competent  and  impartial  judges  of  his 
character  and  attainments,  nor  did  they  fail  to  express  their  opinion. 
Thus,  among  others,  three  weeks  after  his  decease  on  the  9th  of  June, 
and  at  their  first  meeting,  2d  July  1834,  we  find  the  following  : — 

^  The  Asiatic  Society  cannot  note  upon  their  proceedings  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  WiLLUM  Caret,  D.D.,  eo  long  an  active  member  and  an  ornament  of  this 
Institation,  disdngaished  alike  for  his  high  attainments  in  the  oriental  lan- 
goages,  for  his  eminent  services  in  opening  the  stores  of  Indian  literature  to 
the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  sciences, 
the  natural  history,  and  the  botany  of  this  country,  and  his  useful  contributions, 
in  every  branch,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  without 
placing  on  record  this  expression  of  their  high  sense  of  his  value  and  merits  as 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  science  ;  their  esteem  for  the  sterling  and  sorpaasing 
religious  and  moral  excellences  of  his  character  ;  and  their  sincere  grief  for 
his  irreparable  loss.*' 

We  only  add,  that  they  were  the  literary  exertions  of  his  colleague 
and  friend  Marshman,  which  led  to  his  connexion  with  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  France,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  third  division — or  "  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.*'  In  1826,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  Paris,  it  was  a  gratifying  sight  to  witness  such  a  man  sitting 
in  company  with  more  than  one  venerable  head  that  had  passed  through 
and  survived  all  the  tumults  of  the  Revolution. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  under  all  the  circumstances, 
however  imperfectly  glanced  at,  we  presume,  that  in  this  un- 
dertaking, as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
hand  of  GK)d,  and  much  more  so,  when  it  is  to  be  traced,  as 
it  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  a  single  human 
spirit — to  a  solitary  young  man  reading  his  English  Bible,  or 
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afterwards  expounding  it  in  an  English  village,  for  less  than 
twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  teaching  a  village  school  to  eke 
out  his  support.  Because  that  this  man  "  received  not  the 
benefit  of  what  they  call  regular  instruction  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages during  the  course  of  his  early  life  ;"*'  nay,  and  belonged 
to  a  community  '^  which  is  supposed  to  hold  out  no  peculiar 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  attainments  '*'* — 
all  that  followed  has  appeared  to  some  one  of  our  Journalists 
at  home,  to  be  no  other  than  an  incomprehensible  riddle,  or 
story  incredible ;  but  whatever  imperfections  there  were,  every 
well-informed  mind  will  naturally  revert  to  what  was  said 
long  ago — "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  and  things  which  are 
despised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence/''  Nor  will  he  forget  that  it  was  the  same 
man,  though  inspired  from  heaven  and  miraculously  endowed, 
who  said  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors — "  So  then  neither  is 
he  that  plantoth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but 
God,  that  giveth  the  increase.**' 

Such  an  enterprise,  so  warmly  supporfced  from  home,  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  to  have  a  powerful  reflective  influence  on  the  mother  country, 
and  more  especially  on  the  healthiest  minds  throughout  Britain,  who 
grounded  their  chief  hope  of  permanent  good  on  the  Sacred  Volume 
alone.  To  the  Scriptures  themselves,  however,  in  these  pages  we  are, 
of  necessity,  confined,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  various  delight- 
ful proofs  of  the  mind  having  become  quite  alive  to  foreign  operations, 
as  a  duty  imperative  on  British  Christians.  The  inclination  to  look  fstr 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  Island  had  shown  itself,  for  ten  years,  in 
the  formation  of  one  institution  after  another,  wearing  vl  foreign  aspect. 
But  still  the  honour  of  an  amount  of  umoir,  and  of  union  at  home 
throughout,  such  as  Britain  had  never  witnessed,  or  any  other  nation 
known,  was  reserved  for  the  BiUe  alom,  withovZ  note  or  comment.  We 
turn  therefore  to  that  movement,  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  been  contem- 
plated, and  spoken  of,  by  a  few  individuals,  for  above  fifteen 
months  before  any  step  was  taken.  Its  origin  may  be  viewed 
in  one  simple  incident ;  but  this  incident  occurring  within  the 
kingdom,  it  becomes  more  worthy  of  observation.  Had  the 
first  proposal  of  this  institution  referred  to  the  Bible  in  English 
only,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  warmth  could  have 
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been  immediately  displayed.  It  was  understood  by  all,  that 
no  country  upon  earth  was  already  so  richly  supplied,  and 
certainly  not  one  had  more  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  the  free 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  had  even  been  supposed, 
that  the  English  Scriptures  then  in  existence,  were  equal,  if 
not  superior  in  point  of  number,  to  that  in  all  the  other 
languages  of  the  world  put  together. 

How  then  was  it  possible  to  make  out  a  case  in  1804,  which 
should  lead  to  any  great  result  ?  It  could  not  have  been  by 
immediate  reference  to  the  English  Bible  only,  if  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not.  But  then,  within  the  shores  of  this  king- 
dom, there  had  been  spoken,  from  time  immemorial,  not  fewer 
than  four  languages,  very  different  from  English.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  tribe,  viz.,  the  Welsh  and 
Manx,  the  Gaelic  and  Irish.  A  nd  what  then  ?  From  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.,  had  they  not  all  been  regarded  as  so  many 
barriers  to  improvement,  nay,  as  so  many  nuisances,  to  be 
swept  away  before  the  reigning  power  of  our  own  English 
tongue  ?  So  they  certainly  had,  by  some  men,  not  over-wise ; 
but  could  any  event  have  been  more  unlikely,  not  to  say  more 
humiliating,  than  that  three  hundred  years  after  they  had  been 
so  regarded,  the  English  Bible  should  owe  any  collateral  benefit 
to  them !  Had  not  two  of  these  dialects,  the  Gaelic  and  the 
Irish,  been  denounced  by  the  ruling  power !  And  the  whole 
regarded  with  feelings  of  contempt,  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
consideration  ?  Not  one  of  these  vernacular  dialects  had  ever 
been  included  in  any  one  of  the  calculations  of  government, 
moral,  political,  or  professedly  religious  ;  and  as  mediums  of 
intercourse,  they  had  long  remained  among  "  the  things  that 
were  despised  "  throughout  the  kingdom.  What  then  was  to 
be  expected,  from  the  partiality,  however  natural  and  enlight- 
ened, of  any  one  Welshman  for  his  mother  tongue ;  and 
though  he  should  happen  to  meet  with  another  man  in  Lon- 
don, of  Welsh  extraction,  what  could  possibly  ever  come  out 
of  that  ?  Meanwhile,  there  is  to  be  no  consultation  of  any 
human  authority  on  the  subject ;  nor  did  this  signify.  All 
these  circumstances  were  now  to  form  no  objection,  or  any 
obstacle  before  an  all-wise  and  invincible  Providence.  Quite 
the  reverse.  Among  "  the  things  that  are  despised  ^^  had 
been  often  found,  "  the  hiding  of  his  power,''  and  so  it  hap- 
pened here.     One  of  these  very  dialects  shall  prove  the  occa- 
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sion  of  more  English  Bibles  being  printed  than  there  had  ever 
been  from  the  day  that  any  Englishman  had  first  beheld  one  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  far  more  issued  from  the  press  in  aboat 
thirty  years  only,  than  there  had  been  for  above  two  centuriefl 
and  a  half  before  !  A  striking  proof,  by  the  way,  to  all  Eng- 
lishmen especially,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  in 
India,  in  Britain,  or  Ireland,  that  no  language^  though  spoken 
by  only  half  a  million  of  people,  is  a  proper  or  profitable 
subject  of  contempt.  Let  the  gentlemen,  wherever  they 
dwell,  who,  without  due  observation  of  the  past,  happen  to 
be  smitten  with  the  Anglo-mania^  never  overlook,  or  slightly 
regard,  this  memorable  occurrence  on  their  native  soil. 

The  language  alluded  to  was  the  Wehh^  for  it  is  generally 
known  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  institution  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  grew  out  of  this  one  inci- 
dent— the  scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  the  Princi- 
pality. It  is  curious  enough,  that  it  was  not  the  Celtic  tribe 
which  had  been,  all  along,  so  grievously  neglected,  which  now 
at  last  engaged  notice.  The  destitution  of  the  native  Irish, 
was  almost  like  the  destitution  of  life  itself.  They  had  then 
no  one  to  speak  for  them,  and  Britain,  like  the  hard-hearted 
Levite  of  old,  had  ever  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scarcity  so  complained  of  by  the  Welsh,  was 
actually  the  result  of  previous  supplies.  But  upon  enquiry 
respecting  these,  we  are  led  back,  not  to  any  authoritative  or 
national  movement,  but  simply,  as  in  other  cases,  to  indiH- 
dual  benevolent  exertion.*** 


>«  Had  the  natiTo  Irish,  or  aborlginet  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment  excited  sympathy,  it  vtmld 
hare  been  nothing  more  than  common  humanity  at  last  rising  into  exercise,  after  vhole  oes- 
tttries  of  gross  neglect.  Bat  their  native  tongue  had  been  for  867  years  nnder  the  ban  of  a  pre- 
dons  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  a  drcumstance  nerer  to 
be  forgotten,  that  this  Act  was  passed  in  the  vtrjf  tame  year  in  which  that  tyrannical  Ifonaich 
was  so  singularly  overruled  to  sanction  the  BngUtk  Bible  of  Tyndale.  The  cmel,  or  rather 
eoul-lett  policy,  then  first  applied,  has  nerer  been  Atinkly  and  explicitly  repealed  to  the  pnsent 
hour.  Bent  on  the  wild  and  fruitless  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by  the  English  langw^ci, 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  millions  had  been  sacrificed  twm  age  to  age.  leaving  to 
the  philanthropist  of  the  day  the  eighth  or  ninth  generation  in  sncoession,  and  In  what  a 
moumfiil  state  of  destitution,  as  to  the  Sacred  Volume  in  their  mother  tongue !  In  a  similar 
strain  did  Rkoinalo  Hrbbr  lament  over  thb  policy,  before  going  ootto/ndto.  Bat  if  the 
mania  within  the  shores  of  this  kingdom  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  has  been  followed 
by  such  miserable  consequences,  let  not  the  same  disease  now  retard  the  progress  of  tlM 
human  mind  in  other  lands,  and  especially  in  any  of  the  British  dependencies.  Let  not  soala 
be  blindly  thrown  to  the  winds  in  India,  as  they  have  been  in  Ireland^  through  bigoted  aad 
stupid  neglect  of  the  tongue  which  their  mothers  gave  them.  Let  theorists  say  what  they  wiU, 
but  with  the  people  as  such,  in  every  land,  to  begin  the  art  of  reading  with  God  and  nature,  is 
no  more  than  the  imperative  dictate  of  humanity  and  common  sense. 
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There  had  been  a  scarcity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  vemacular  tongue 
of  Wales,  deeply  felt  and  long  lamented,  but  if  any  one  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  he  will  soon  find  himself,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, among  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Principality.  During  that  period  there 
had  been  dispersed,  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible 
entire,  chiefly  in  octavo,  and  at  least  eighteen  thousand  fiye  hundred  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  in  accounting  for  this  dispersion,  three  or  four  instances 
of  individual  exertion  chiefly  engage  notice. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh,  first  given  to  his  country- 
men, by  William  Salisbury  in  1567  ;  of  the  Bible  entire  in  1 688  by  Dr.  Davies 
and  others  ;  or  of  the  Standard  Version  in  16*20  by  Drs.  Richard  Parry,  and 
John  Davies  ;  for  the  multiplication  of  copies,  there  was  first,  the  well  known 
Thomas  Gouge  of  London.  Once  ejected  from  his  pulpit  in  the  Metropolis, 
he  betook  himself  to  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  Though  possessed  of 
independent  property,  or  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  after  he  had  lost  much  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666,  had  settled  his  children  in  the  world,  and  been  bereaved 
of  his  wife,  he  had  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  left.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  now  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  it  was  then  that  he  began 
to  compassionate  the  condition  of  Wales.  For  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life, 
he  visited  that  country  annually.  His  objects  were  to  preach  the  truth,  to 
educate  the  children,  and  disperse  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue.  He 
preached,  till  they  persecuted  him  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  he  was  ex- 
communicated  firom  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  minister  ;  but 
nothing  could  prevent  his  travels  in  Wales,  nor  his  spending  regularly,  two- 
tkird$  of  his  annual  income,  and  living  on  the  remaining  ffty  pounds  !  To  his 
bounty  and  personal  solicitations,  the  editions  of  2000  of  the  Welsh  New  Testa- 
ment, in  1672,  of  8000  of  the  Welsh  Bible  in  1678,  if  not  also  that  of  1690, 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  But  he  had  to  die,  before  justice  was  done  to  his 
character,  when  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  for  him  by  no  other  than 
Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Then  there  was  Griffith  Jones  of  Llandourer,  with  his  delicate  state  of 
health,  who  in  the  next  century,  from  1737  to  1760,  was  the  supermtendant  in 
teaching  at  various  schools,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  read  their  native  tongue,  when  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated.  And  then,  at  last,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, came  Thomas  Chables  of  Bala  ;  or  three  men  whose  memories  are  still 
fragrant  throughout  the  Principality.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  reviewing  the  past, 
relative  proportion  in  the  way  of  inditidual  efibrt  should  never  be  forgotten. 
These  were  labours  of  which  subscribers  to  a  Bible  Society,  in  these  easy  days, 
know  little  or  nothing. 

It  was  in  December  1802,  that  Mr.  Charles  happened  to 
be  in  London,  lamenting,  as  he  had  often  done,  the  scarcity 
of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  the  country.  On  Tuesday,  the 
7th  of  that  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea  was  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  was  present,  and  the  subject  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  same  community  with  Carey,  had 
been  acquainted  with  every  step  of  his  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning, ten  years  before.    After  a  long  conversation,  he  stood 
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up,  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  towards  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  all  languages,  or  throughout  the  world.  The 
proposal  was  warmly  greeted,  and  at  the  request  of  all  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Hughes  drew  up  his  tract  or  pamphlet  of  thirty 
pages,  on  "  The  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  argu- 
ment for  their  more  general  dispersion."*'  Of  this  tract,  two 
editions  were  circulated  throughout  1 803,  and,  after  various 
consultations,  the  result  was,  that  on  the  7th  March  1804, 
that  institution  was  formed,  with  whose  title  not  a  few  are 
perfectly  familiar  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  mainly 
in  its  connexion  with  the  English  Scriptures  that  we  are  now 
called  to  notice  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  need 
scarcely  be  apprized,  that  the  field  now  opening  before  him, 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  embraces  a  far  larger 
surface.  Before  and  since  the  formation  of  that  Society,  the 
printing  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  vernacular  tongue  has 
proceeded  to  an  extent  which  was  never  foreseen,  never  once 
contemplated,  and  that  extent  has  now  reached  a  point,  of 
which  but  very  few  persons  are  at  all  aware.  This  extent, 
indeed,  may,  at  first,  be  viewed  by  some  with  astonishment, 
but  unlike  many  other  events,  it  never  can  be  with  regret ;  not 
only  as  having  been  ordered  by  more  than  human  wisdom, 
but  because  in  conclusion,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  moral  in- 
volved, which  will  be  found  to  demand  the  notice  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  individually  and  entire ;  and  in  the  present 
day  especially,  more  than  any  other  to  which  it  can  be  di- 
rected. The  sphere  occupied  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  English  department  has  been  delight- 
fully large,  and  this  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways 
so  frequently,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  diminishing  the  rate  or 
pace  of  exertion,  if  not  of  filling  the  whole  field  of  vision. 
But  as  it  regards  the  English  Scriptures  printed  within  the 
last  forty-four  years,  the  field  we  now  contemplate.,  is  far 
greater.  Independently  of  whatever  number  of  English  Bibles 
and  Testaments  may  have  been  dispersed  through  that  one 
medium,  we  have  to  include  those  which  have  been  printed 
in  Scotland,  and  the  general  sale  throughout  the  kingdom 
from  1800  to  1844.     From  these  three  sources  we  come  to 
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the  following  aggregate  of  English  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments separately : — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  issued,  9,400,000 

There  have  been  printed  in  Scotland,  independently,  above  4,000,000 
The  general  sales,  besides  these,  have  been  considered  to 

be  more,  but  cannot  have  been  less,  than     .         .  9,000,000 

or  above  twenty-two  millions  in  round  numbers  !  Now,  where- 
ever  these  volumes  have  gone,  whether  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  to  the  British  dependencies  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  we  have  here  to  do  at  first  simply  with  the  re- 
markable fact,  and  it  may  well  serve  to  regulate  exertion  for 
years  to  come.  But  having  once  pointed  it  out,  we  are  the 
better  prepared  to  take  up  the  institution  referred  to,  as  not 
merely  an  important  subject  of  review,  but  as  forming  one  in- 
dex to  the  plain  path,  or  the  special  course  oi future  duty. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember,  with  any  in- 
terest, the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  its  immediate  effects,  the  recollection  must  ever  prove  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  in  their  past  lives.  Its  simple  or  exclu- 
sive object  being  to  circulate  the  Sacred  Volume;  "  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,*"  being  its  only  motto,  the  effect 
was  such  as  should  be  pondered  still.  Well  does  it  deserve, 
and  in  these  days  demand,  reconsideration ;  for  no  proppsal  on 
British  ground  had  ever  gone  so  directly  to  the  heart,  nor  to 
the  hearts  of  so  many,  throughout  the  empire.  Founded  on 
a  principle  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  so  unexceptionable,  the 
formation  of  the  Society  produced  an  effect  altogether  unpre- 
cedented ;  indeed  the  mere  announcement  ran  through  every 
denomination  in  the  kingdom,  and  conveyed  an  impulse,  at 
once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  extensive  under  which 
the  Christians  of  this  country  had  ever  come. 

Unquestionably  it  was  the  most  powerful,  in  its  visibly  drawing  to 
itself  parties  who,  ever  since  their  origin,  had  lived  in  estrangement 
from  each  other,  if  not  in  a  degree  of  prejudice ;  though  in  their  appre- 
hension, of  conscientious  or  consecrated  separation.  Many  wondered 
why  the  proposal  had  never  been  before  made,  since  it  was  one  to  which 
there  was  but  one  response.  The  most  "estimable  and  useful  members 
of  every  community  discovered  the  same  cordiality,  and  vied  with  each 
other  only  in  their  zeal  to  advance  a  cause,  which  they  all  alike  felt 
to  be  their  privilege  and  duty.     Upon  British  ground  there  never  had 

VOL.  II.  2    ^ 
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been  an  association  of  greater  moral  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be 
many  others  drawn  in,  as  by  a  vortex  ;  but  still  they  were  Ohristians, 
and  these  the  most  eminent  and  consistent,  who  led  tiie  van  and  formed 
the  strength  of  the  institution.  No  combination  ever  so  earned  for 
itself  the  title  of  British,  for  although  the  proposal  first  emanated  from 
London,  the  Bible  Society  has  never  been  a  local,  or  merely  a  metropo- 
litan institution,  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  less  now  than  ever  it  was. 
Its  resources  have  been  drawn  from  every  comer  of  the  empire  ;  its 
strength  has  ever  lain  in  its  auxiliaries ;  forming,  on  the  whole,  the 
largest  Christian  circle  that  had  ever  existed  in  this  country.  To  that 
circle,  its  single  but  sublime  object  conveyed  a  degree  of  invigorating 
warmth,  which,  as  separate  bodies,  the  Christians  thus  united  had 
scarcely,  if  ever,  before  enjoyed.  It  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  influence. 
It  was  as  if  a  finer  sun  had  risen.  Nor  wajs  this  all.  The  institution 
had  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety ;" 
and  this  one  word,  charged  as  it  was  with  more  disinterested  feeling, 
brought  with  it  a  degree  of  animation  greater  still ;  and  one  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  ever  since  Christianity  had  an  existence  within  the 
shores  of  this  favoured  Island.  But  for  thU  word,  which,  at  that  time, 
came  like  a  refreshing  breeze  over  the  whole  land,  the  number  of  con- 
tributors, the  collections  made,  and  the  sums  subscribed,  had  never  been 
what  they  were,  then  or  since.  Hence  it  was  that  the  most  powerful 
impulse  became  the  most  extensive. 

The  title  assumed  was,  in  short,  tantamount  to  this, — ^that 
the  Sacred  text,  the  Divine  Record,  standing  by  itself,  as  it 
always  ought  to  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  ought 
in  due  reverence  to  do,  in  all  time  to  come;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  was  not 
only  all-sufficient  for  the  people  of  Britain^  hut  for  every  other 
nation  under  heaven^  or  for  aU  the  worlds  far  as  ths  curse  was 
found.  British  Christians  had  seized  at  last,  upon  a  simple 
principle,  of  imperative  and  infinite  value  to  our  common 
humanity,  in  all  its  dialects ;  and  in  these  days,  by  solemn, 
public,  and  often  repeated  acknowledgments,  they  tcere  never 
to  stop  short  of  its  universal  application. 

The  men  who  then  lived  are  now  rapidly  passing  away,  but 
those  early  friends  who  yet  survive  certainly  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, in  connexion  with  the  generation  they  are  so  soon  to 
leave,  to  inform  it  fully  of  the  deep  sensation  then  felt,  and 
the  joy  with  which  this  simple  proposal  respecting  the  Sacred 
Volume  was  then  hailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  can 
explain  to  their  families  to  what  extent  this  proposal  was 
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felt  by  every  denomination  of  British  Christians,  as  conveying 
life  to  themselves  and  sympathy  for  the  world;  how  it 
smoothed  the  asperity  of  discordant  sentiment,  and  absorbt 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  in  favour  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 
They  can  tell  them,  that  no  sooner  were  the  terms  simply 
announced,  than  they  were  felt  as  a  summons  from  on  high, 
far  above  the  regions  or  spirit  of  party ;  for  all  right-hearted 
men  came  out  to  obey  the  call.  But  why  need  we  thus 
speak!  The  palpable  results  are  now  before  us,  and  with 
these  the  existing  generation  of  Christians  have  to  do.  They 
speak  in  language  which  our  countrymen,  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  would  have  regarded  but  as  some  visionary  pros- 
pect or  pleasing  dream.  Of  these  results  tkm^  they  had 
no  more  expectation  than  they  had  of  those  of  steam-power, 
or  of  the  benefits  about  to  spring  from  the  atmosphere 
around  them,  by  the  discovery  of  gas  light.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
Christians  can  be  more  profitably  recalled  ;  none  upon  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world,  it  can  be 
more  profitally  fixed. 

To  give  any  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  or  of  any 
other  Bible  Society,  is  here  altogether  unnecessary ;  but  there 
are  several  statements  which  are  now  essential  to  our  knowing 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  present  position  of  this 
cause,  whether  in  relation  to  this  Island,  or  its  very  singular 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Independently  of  the 
general  sales,  as  there  has  been  already  expended  in  money, 
even  by  these  Bible  Societies,  considerably  more  than  three 
millions  sterling ;  it  is  time  to  report  progress,  and  far  more 
than  time  to  mark  the  relative  proportion,  or  rather  dispro- 
portion, between  home  and  abroad ;  or  between  the  Scriptures 
printed  merely  in  the  languages  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
those  in  the  languages  of  all  other  nations  put  together. 

There  has  been  received  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  from  every  source  of  supply,  up  to  May  1844,  the 
total  sum  of  <f  3,083,436, 18s.  8|d. ;  of  this  amount,  not  less 
than  <f  3,036,698,  Os.  3d.,  have  been  expended,  according  to 
the  last  or  Fortieth  Brcport,  leaving  a  balance,  upon  which 
the  Committee  were  under  engagements  to  the  amount  of 
^41,469,  128.,  7d. 

Before,  however,  turning  to  the  expenditure,  and  especially  to  its 
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connexion  with  the  Engluh  Bible,  the  Tarions  items  of  this  large  re- 
ceipt are  not  only  observable  in  themselYes,  but  they  are  of  yahie  in 
retrospect,  with  special  reference  to  that  broad  paiJ^  now  opened  up, 
and  still  opening,  before  this  country,  as  well  as  to  all  future  exertions 
in  that  path.  The  parent  Society  itself,  therefore,  independently  of  all 
its  auxiliaries,  claims  the  first  notice.  The  amount  received  by  it,  on 
the  whole,  has  been,  £537,831,  5s.  5}d. ;  and  it  should  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  early  subscribers  and  friends,  that  the 
largest  aggregate  amount  of  pecuniaiy  aid  has  come  from  them.  At 
the  same  time,  this  becomes  apparent,  not  so  much  in  their  contribu- 
tions when  alive,  as  in  what  they  left  behind  them  ;  though,  when  these 
are  taken  together,  we  have  striking  evidence  of  their  deep  interest. 
The  legacies  have  amounted  to  j£l93,222,  4s.  5d.  This  forms,  in  £tkct, 
by  far  the  largest  item  of  receipt,  but  it  comes  like  a  voice  from  the  dead 
to  the  living ;  for  it  is  not  only  far  more  than  all  the  donations  from 
the  living,  but  it  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  all  the  annual 
subscriptions  frx>m  first  to  last !  Had  this  singular  disparity  been 
diminishing,  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  ever  been  upon  the  increase,  and  especially  of  late.  Thus,  since 
1830,  or  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  annual  subscriptions  have  come 
to  no  more  than  £28,763,  9s.  5d.,  whereas  the  legacies  in  that  period 
have  amounted  to  £135,836,  4s.  7d.  Nay,  during  these  fifteen  years 
the  entire  amoimt  afforded  by  the  living,  whether  in  subscriptions,  do- 
nations, or  congregational  collections,  only  comes  up  to  £106,794, 18s.  4d., 
so  that  still  the  deceased  friends  have  contributed  £29,041, 68. 3d.  more  ! 
Or,  finally,  if  we  look  back  only  at  the  five  last  years,  and  allow  the 
living  to  have  the  credit  of  all  that  they  have  done,  they  have  yielded 
£29,726, 16s.  9d.,  but  the  legacies  have  been  £38,339, 13s.  7d.,  so  that 
those  who  survive  have  fallen  short  of  the  departed  by  more  than 
£8500,  or  £8612, 16s.  lOd.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten,  that 
legacies  have  come  to  the  parent  Society  frx>m  various  quarters,  and  in 
regard  to  the  annual  subscriptions,  that  powerful  auxiliary  societies  have 
been  formed  in  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  if  these  circumstances 
would  account  for  this  disparity  or  decay,  it  is  well ;  but  we  suspect  that 
they  will  not,  at  least  fully.  These  remarks,  however,  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  cause.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  but  very  few  per- 
sons, eager  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  who 
will  not  be  startled  when  they  once  observe  that  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  properly  so  called,  though 
existing  in  by  £Eur  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  have  not,  for  these  last 
fifteen  years,  averaged  tv)0  thouMnd  pounds.  The  average  has  been 
£1910,  17s.  4d.,  and  last  year  these  subscriptions  amounted  to  no  more 
than  £1854, 10s.  Id.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  entire  amount  received, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  after  deducting  what  has  come  by  legacies,  we 
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have  only  j6d44,609,  Is.  Ofd.  to  account  for ;  and  even  of  this^  there 
turns  out  to  have  been  no  more  than  £262,654,  3s.  2{d.  in  money 
proper,  or  considerably  below  the  half  of  the  whole  receipt ;  nearly 
£82,000,  or  £81,954,  17s.  lOd.  having  been  derived  merely  from  interest 
on  stock  and  dividends,  draw-backs,  and  insurance  received,  or  Reports 
sold. 

These  few  particulars,  while  they  demonstrate  the  deep  interest  felt 
by  old  and  early  friends,  can  scarcely  fail  to  rivet  attention,  and  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  may  be  of  use  in  farther  explanation  of  the  preceding 
remarks. 


Legacies  to  the  Parent  Society, 
DoBations  received,     . 
Annual  subscriptions, 
Congregational  collections, 
Negro  special  fund,     . 


£193,222  4  5 

119,119  3  64 

95,855  9  I 

31,518  3  2^ 

16,161  7  5 


£455,876  7  7J 

Interest  on  stock  and  dividends,                      .                          54,693  1  7 

I>rawback8  and  insurance  received,    .            .            .              25,432  18  1 

Reports  and  abstracts  sold,     .....     1,828  18  2 

£537,831  5  5J 


But  of  the  large  amount  received,  from  whence  then  has  the  remain- 
der been  derived  %  In  proof  of  this  being  no  local  institution,  it  has 
come  from  the  auxiliary  societies.  They  have  contributed  not  less  than 
£2,545,605,  13s.  3d.  Of  this  amount,  however,  it  requires  to  be  ob- 
served, that  £112,657,  138.  3d.  have  come  from  abroad^  in  return  for 
Scriptures  sent ;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  auxiliary  societies  have 
demanded  no  less  than  £1,117,373,  15s.  for  Scriptures  at  home ! 
Leaving  not  more  than  £1,315,574,  5s.  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
Society. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  entire  receipt  may, 
we  presume,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  be  thus  stated,  viz. — 

Received  by  the  Parent  Society,        .  .  £537,83)     5    5] 

^        from  auxiliary  Societies,*    .  2,432,948    0    0 

„        from  abroad,  chiefly  Europe,  .  112,657  13    3 

£3,083,436  18     8j 

But  whatever  else  might  be  said  respecting  the  amount  re- 
ceived, it  is  to  the  declared  eay>enditure  that  every  one  must 
look  as  to  the  guide  for  all  future  operations.  Gathered  as 
the  supplies  have  been  from  the  kingdom  at  large,  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  not  only  in  the  character,  but  the  direction  of 
their  outlay,  the  contributors  at  large  will  now  be  interested. 
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The  entire  expenditure,  according  to  the  last,  or  fortieth 
Report,  has  been  ^3,036,698,  Os.  3d.  Naturally  enough, 
one  of  the  first  questions  will  be ;  "  how  much  has  been 
spent  in  the  British  and  how  much  in  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment r  Or,  in  other  words,  "  how  much  has  been  spent 
upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  anly^  and  how  much  on  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the 
languages  of  all  Foreign  nations,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America  r*  To  these  questions  the  following  may 
be  received  as  the  first  reply : — 

Expenditure  in  the  Brituk  department,  on  the  langnaees )  ^^  nni  7<m:  io  i a 

qpdken  within  Gre»t  Britain  and  Ireland,        .        .      {  ^004,726  12  10 

Expenditure  in  the  Foreign  department,  upon  languages  1 

spoken  thxtraghout  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  more  >  1,031,971  7  5 


£3,036,698    0    3 


At  an  early  stage  in  these  exertions,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
ciy  was  heard,  not  unfirequentlj,  though  firom  no  firiendly  quarter,  as  to 
the/o%  o/coUeOinff  and  sending  mch  large  sumt  out  or  the  ooitstbt, 
and  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  our  own.  But  althou^ 
such  a  ory  was  rather  intended  to  divert  from  any  effort  whatever,  it 
must  now  be  confessed  by  all,  that  the  British  Lion  has,  aU  along,  en- 
joyed the  Lion's  share.'^  Such  a  disparity  as  this,  however,  courts  en- 
quiry, and,  for  futurity's  sake,  it  may  be  supposed  to  interest  the  great 
body  of  contributors. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  supposed  that  these  two  sums  entire  have  been 
spent  upon  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  expenses  of  management 
and  distribution,  of  course,  remain  to  be  deducted,  and  these  involve  a 
material  reduction  of  the  total  amount. 

For  if  the  whole  amount  of  expenditure  has  been  £3,036,698    0     3 

The  expenses  referred  to,  turn  out  to  have  been        .  433,284    8     74 

Leaving  for  the  Scriptures,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,)  -ouftoiiu  ii     ti 
not  more  to  be  accounted  for  than  ,  .         \  ^gQg>*'3  "     ^4 

Before  proceeding  to  the  relative  expenditure,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  the  relative  expenses,  and  the  following  Abstract 
will  serve  in  explanation  of  the  particular  items,  as  taken  fr(mi  the 
annual  reports  published. 

>7  A  rery  foolish  prOTerb*  too  great  a  feronrite  with  the  pennriou,  was  then  often  quoted— 
Charity  begins  at  AoMtf—which  it  nercr  does,  and  nerer  can.  Duty  reigns  there,  unqoestioned 
and  alone,  not  charity.  In  the  sense  attached  to  charity,  it  can  only  b^in  abioad,  and 
BarTAfN  it  is  hoped,  warned  as  she  has  been  by  the  States  of  Holland  and  their  descent, 
nertr  intends  to  follow  such  an  example.    See  p.  536  of  this  rolnme.  Note  3. 
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Depository  and  warehouse,  derkSy  porters,  and  taxes. 
General  disbursements  and  postages,  fire  and  light, 
Insurance  of  depository  and  warehouse,  with  stock,    . 
Stationery,  account-books,  and  stamps, 
Society's  library  of  bibles  and  testaments,  Slc 
Expenses  connected  with  the  annual  meetings,  . 
Poundage  for  coUeoting  annual  subscriptions  in  London, 

Salaries  paid  in  London, 

Travelling  expenses  in  England  and  Wales, 

Salaries  paid  throughout  Europe,        .... 

Travelling  expenses  throughout  Europe,     . 

Salaries  paid  in  Asia,  South  America,  Canada,  and  West  Indies,  1 6,052 

Travelling  expenses  in  Asia,  S.  America,  Canada,  and  W.  Indies, 

Freight,  sea  insurance  and  packing,  chiefly  for  abroad, 

For  annual  reports  and  monthly  extracts, 


£54,981  5 

6 

23,806  19 

104 

10,993  4 

4 

4,664  1 

11 

789  16 

1 

2033  14 

5 

4613  6 

2 

78,056  11 

0 

32,236  4 

10 

38,394  13 

6 

13,608  13 

2i 

1,16,052  9 

6 

s,  5044  7 

11* 

47,398  6 

3 

100,610  14 

1 

£483,284    8    74 


The  disproportion  between  our  own  country,  only,  and  all  the  world 
beside,  is  no  less  significant  in  these  items  than  it  was  before  ;  but  the 
difference  between  home  and  abroad^  may  be  more  briefly  stated,  thus— 

Depository,  warehouse,  and  library,  with  general  disbursements  and  postage, 

stationery,  and  insurance, £95,235    7    84 

Salaries,  poundage,  and  travelling  in  England  and  Wales,  114,906    2    0 

Annual  reports  and  monthly  extracts,  circulated  chiefly  at )       |qo  qaa     o     g 
home,  with  the  expenses  of  annual  meeting,  /  ' 

£312,785  18    24 
Salaries,  and  traveUing  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  &c.        .       73,100    4    2 
Freight,  sea  insurance,  and  packing,  as  chiefly  for  abroad,  47,398    6    3 

£433,284     8     74 

To  whatever  reflections  these  figures  may  in  future  lead  the  friends 
of  this  great  cause,  certainly  no  person  can  charge  them  with  parsi- 
mony. No  individual  engaged  here,  remains  to  be  thanked  for  what 
he  has  done,  as  there  can  be  no  question  now,  that  every  man  has  been 
paid,  and  well  paid,  for  his  time  and  labour,  whether  when  stationary 
in  the  capital,  or  travelling  throiigh  England  and  Wales.  At  the  same 
time,  whenever  we  advert  to  the  size  and  population  of  our  own  Island, 
as  compared  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  even  in  this  sum  of 
£433,000,  the  disparity  between  home  and  abroad,  deservedly  merits 
consideration  in  time  to  come. 

To  the  positive  expenditure  on  the  Sobiptubes  themselves,  however, 
we  now  turn.  The  sum  total,  as  now  reduced,  and  to  be  explained,  is 
£2,603,413,  lis.  7}d. ;  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  spent 

On  languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £1,691,940  14    7^ 
On  all  others  spoken  throughout  the  world,  only  911,472  17    0 
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As  soon  as  this  is  obserred,  the  extraordinary  disproportion,  will  pro- 
bably excite  regret  in  those  who  are  truly  interested,  that  so  very 
little,  comparatively,  has  yet  been  done,  for  destitute  foreign  nations,  or 
the  world  at  large ;  and  the  question,  the  important  question,  as  to 
whether  this  disparity  shall  be  suffered  to  continue  any  longer,  is  one 
which  will  certainly  cwne  upon  us  with  great  force,  before  we  have 
done.  But,  at  this  moment,  the  eye  must  on  no  account  be  diverted 
from  the  history  of  the  English  Bible.  Let  that  subject,  above  all,  be 
here^«^  fully  understood,  and  then  no  mystery  will  remain  as  to  the 
imperative  obligations  of  British  Christians  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  have  not  yet  before  us  the  whole  field  of  action.  Far  from  it. 
Then,  every  English  Bible  will  prove  a  monitor. 

Before,  however,  looking  at  the  broad  surface  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
the  centre  of  action,  were  we  to  pass  unnoticed,  the  sum  spent  upon 
the  Scriptures  by  the  auxiliaiy  Societies  even  there.  What  share  have 
they  enjoyed  in  this  general  expenditure  1  It  is  only  twenty-eight 
years  since  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  money  contributed,  and 
Bibles  received  in  return,  but  since  then  more  than  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds,  or  £76,704,  15s.  8d.  have  been  expended  by  them,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Sacred  "Volume,  and  at  the  reduced  prices.  This 
upon  an  average  throughout  has  been  £2739,  9s.  1^.  annually,  and 
so  fax  from  this  diminishing,  the  issue  is  greatly  upon  the  increase. 
Thus,  in  the  last  fourteen  of  these  years,  £43,841,  Is.  lOd.  have  been 
actually  thus  spent,  which  presents  an  annual  average  of  £3131, 
10s.  1^.  Nay,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  annual  average  has  been 
£3398,  3s.  lid. ;  Bibles  and  Testaments,  separately,  to  the  amount  of 
£l6,990,  19s.  8d.  having  been  put  into  circulation  by  these  auxiliaries, 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  London  and  Middlesex  alone  !  In  other 
words,  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  Scriptures  to  the  value  of  £32,863, 
13s.  lOd.  were  disposed  of;  in  the  last  fourteen,  the  amount  has  been 
not  less  than  £43,841,  Is.  lOd  ,  or  together,  £76,704,  15s.  8d.  What  a 
contrast  is  presented  here  to  Paris,  Vienna,  Madbib,  or  indeed  any 
other  city  in  Europe !  Nor  must  we  forget  that  those  expenses  of  man- 
agement, already  noted,  which  have  been  paid  on  the  spot,  has  been  an 
advantage  in  &vour  of  the  capital,  inciting,  as  it  ought,  to  greater 
exertion.  These,  when  added  to  the  sum  now  mentioned,  form  a  total 
sum  amounting  to  ;£436,889,  Os.  1-^.,  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
British  metropolis. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  Parent  Society  and  these  London  auxiliaries, 
to  the  kindred  Societies  throughout  England  and  Wales,  we  find  that, 
independently  of  their  free  contributions,  or  £1,128,762,  7s.  8d.,  they 
have  spent  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  their  various  localities,  not  less 
than  £962,863,  3s.  8d.     Additional  supplies  for  England,  Scotland, 
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Ireland,  and  the  British  Colonies,  will  account  for  the  entire  amount 
defrayed  by  the  parent  institution,  in  its  British  or  home  department. 

But  the  general  reader  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  there  are  many 
Bible  institutions,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which,  during  almost  all  these 
years,  have  been  exerting  themselves  independently  of  the  British  and 
Foreign ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  main  strength  has  been  spent 
upon  our  native  land  and  colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
Scriptures  ;  so  that,  look  wherever  we  may,  in  regard  to  money  spent, 
precisely  the  same  echo  is  heard. 

And  even  still,  justice  is  not  yet  done  to  the  subject  before  us  ;  nor, 
in  comparison  with  all  other  nations,  can  either  its  magnitude  be  seen, 
or  its  importance  felt,  except  we  turn  firom  pounds  sterling,  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Confining  the  statement,  therefore,  only  for  a 
few  moments  longer,  to  this  British  and  Foreign  Society  ;  in  their  R^ 
port  for  1844,  they  tell  lis  that  they  have  issued  fifteen  miUions,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  and  twenty-five,  voliunes  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  But  then  of  these,  how  many  have  been  in  the  lan- 
guages of  our  own  diminutive  country  alone  ?  More  than  ten  millions 
and  a  half;  or  10,523,157  !  Thus  leaving  for  all  the  world  besides,  not 
equal  to  five  millions  and  a  half,  or  6,441,868  !  And  even  with  regard 
to  the  home  department,  or  the  languages  spoken  within  this  kingdom, 
what  proportion  of  these  Scriptures  have  been  in  the  English  iongtie 
alone  ?  Not  fewer  than  nine  millions,  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms,  and  Gospels. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  disparity  exhibited  by  these  millions,  as 
compared  with  the  scanty  and  inferior  supply  yet  sent  to  all  other  na- 
tions ;  it  is  greatly  heightened  by  another  consideration.  Every  one 
must  be  aware  that  an  English  Bible  or  New  Testament  has  never  cost 
so  much,  as  almost  all  in  foreign  languages ;  and  that,  consequently, 
eveiy  single  pound  has  gone  much  further  at  hom>e,  than  it  could  by 
possibility  have  ever  done  abroad. 

Thus,  at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  forty  years  from  its 
commencement^  or  more  than  the  space  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion, it  is  now  evident,  that  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  that  of  all  its  auxiliaries,  as  well 
as  all  the  kindred  institutions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  a 
movement,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  foreiffn  lands.  It  was 
one,  up  to  the  present  hour,  mainly,  though  not  foreseen,  with 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  same  gracious  Being,  whom  we  have  beheld  from  the  be- 
ginning, still  pursuing  his  own  wondrous  way  towards  this 
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country,  which  he  had  pursued  so  long;  and  stirring  up  a 
part  of  the  population  to  accomplish  that  of  which  not  one 
among  them  had  the  slightest  intention  at  the  outset  I  So  en- 
tirely providential,  because  above  the  purpose  of  the  original 
movers,  has  the  result  been,  that  if  any  one  man,  in  the  room 
at  London,  on  the  7th  of  May  1804,  had  proposed  to  do,  what 
has  actually  been  done ;  whatever  might  have  been  thought 
of  the  state  of  his  judgment  or  reason  at  the  moment,  the 
proposal  must  have  been  viewed,  as  not  only  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance, or  selfish  policy,  but  altogether  absurd.  Had  any 
person  risen  and  said — 

**  Gentlemen,  yoa  have  met  to  make  %  commencement  indeed,  bat  it  is 
mainly  in  order  that  you  should  print  the  Scriptures  in  your  own  Englitk 
tongue,  and  that  not  for  sale  at  their  original  cost  only,  which  they  never  hare 
been  before,  but  for  distribution  at  a  reduced  price,  and  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  fiiiM  mUlions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments." 

Would  not  such  an  announcement  have  been  fatal  to  this, 
the  very  first  meeting,  and  consequently  to  the  design  of  the 
secret  mover  of  them  all !  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
speaker  would  have  found  any  person  present  ready  to 
second  him,  since  no  one  there  or  elsewhere  had  any  such 
purpose  in  view !  Meanwhile,  all  were  unanimous,  cordially 
unanimous,  as  under  one  impulse,  and  they  obeyed  it,  having 
no  conception  whither  it  would  lead  them,  and  thousands 
more.  They  began,  but  least  of  all  imagining  that  they  had 
combined  to  do  more  for  their  native  land  on/y,  than  for  all 
the  world  beside ! 

Such  an  amount  however  having  been  expended  on  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  Scripture  in  the 
English  tongue  has  been  immense;  and  yet  though  many 
may  wish  that  a  larger  share  had  fallen  to  nations  in  far 
greater  need,  let  this  only  operate  the  more  powerfully  after 
tee  have  done ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  actually  no  room  is  left 
for  ryret  as  to  the  English  proportion,  when  the  entire  sub- 
ject, or  field  of  operation,  comes  into  view.  This  money  is 
gone,  it  is  true ;  it  has  been  so  spent,  and  yet  considered  as 
an  event  past,  perhaps  its  most  extraordinary  feature  is  this, 
that  it  is  an  event,  for  which,  as  no  particular  person  is  to  be 
blamed,  so  no  one  can  be  applauded,  since  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual either  foresaw,  or  ever  intended  it !  It  may  be  true, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  precisely  similar  to  this  in 
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the  history  of  British  expenditure,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
if  ever  before  ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  usual  for  an  institution 
to  work  in  a  direction,  by  no  means  originally  contemplated ; 
and  more  especially  to  such  an  extent  as  to  swallow  up  the 
great  proportion  of  its  funds.  This,  however,  should  only 
win  for  the  event  itself  now,  the  more  deliberate  consideration. 
For  let  us  suppose  only  once  more,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  by  any  means  such  a  course  as  has  been  taken,  had  been 
contemplated  or  proposed  from  the  beginning,  certainly  the 
astonishment  must  have  risen  higher  still,  could  any  zealous 
friend  have  addressed  them,  and  said — 

^  60  on,  Gentlemen,  and  with  growing  energy,  by  all  means — let  yoor  So- 
ciety now  fonned  do  its  utmost,  throngh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
bat  the  moltiplication  of  the  EnglUh  Scriptores  wiU  still  proceed,  and  even  to 
a  fkt  greater  extent  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  overtake,  and  that  without 
any  Society  at  all.  60  on,  he  might  have  added,  and  exert  yourselves,  print, 
and  put  into  drealation,  more  than  nine  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
your  own  Temaoolar  tongue,  but  this  will  not  prevent  thirteen  millions  more 
issuing  from  the  press  !  At  the  end  of  forty  years'  exertion,  the  so^,  united  to 
the  efforts  of  other  congenial  parties,  will  &r  exceed  your  circulation  t 

In  relation  to  the  Scriptures  in  English,  therefore,  let  it 
now  be  specially  observed,  that,  in  the  operation  of  these 
Bible  institutions,  there  has  been  actually  nothing  which  can, 
correctly  speaking,  be  denominated  excess ;  since,  all  along, 
in  the  usual  current  of  national  affairs.  Divine  Providence 
has  been  going  &r  beyond  it,  and  effecting  far  more  by  men 
separately^  than  by  men  combined.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  have 
issued  above  nine  millions  of  English  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
but  the  former,  without  its  being  annuaUy  noted  in  any  way, 
have  produced  a  larger  number.  The  men  combined  may 
have  spent  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  alone,  but  this  is  far  from  approaching  even  the  half 
of  what  has  actually  been  expended  on  the  whole.  Besides, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Scriptures  have  been  sold,  they  have 
be^  purchased  at  a  price,  yielding  to  the  bookseller  his  pro- 
fit ;  in  the  former,  they  have  been  dispersed  at  reduced  rates ; 
but  when  both  methods  are  combined,  they  form  a  retrospect, 
certainly  of  the  most  commanding  character.  The  Divine 
blessing  has,  without  doubt,  rested  on  these  united  voluntary 
efforts ;  but  still  the  hand  of  Him  who  "  instructs  the  plough- 
man to  discretion,*'  has  been  upon  the  printer,  and  the  pur- 
chaser also,  and  even  to  greater  extent  all  the  time  !     There 
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is  a  vast  difference  between  even  ten  or  eleven  millions  of 
Yolnmes  issued  according  to  the  former  method,  and  above 
twenty-two  millions  on  the  whole,  as  already  explained.  In 
conclusion,  if  we  look  at  this  subject  with  reference  to  money, 
how  few  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  have  ever  observed, 
or  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  since  the  present  century 
commenced,  an  amount  equal,  at  the  least,  to  fcmr  miUionM 
sterling  has  been  spent  upon  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  Bnfflish 
tongue? 


Such  might  have  been  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work, 
and,  but  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  probably  must  have 
been,  but  for  an  event,  altogether  unprecedented,  which  then 
took  place.  Happening  without  any  previous  intimation,  it 
took  every  man  by  surprise  ;  though  now  it  forms,  if  not  the 
top-stone  to  the  present  history,  that  which,  in  a  few  years 
hence,  will  be  regarded  as  the  stone  next  to  it.  But  even 
now,  or  rather  every  moment  since  it  took  place,  it  has  added 
more  than  double  emphasis  to  all  that  has  been  stated,  re- 
specting that  immense  mass  of  English  Scripture  printed  and 
circulated  in  our  day.  The  event  conveys  a  meaning,  from 
which  there  is  no  possibility  for  any  Christian,  or  even  the 
nation,  to  escape. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  reader  is  perfectly  aware,  that 
for  many  generations  back,  the  English  Bible  has  been  printed 
by  the  authority  of  what  has  been  styled  a  Patent  from  the 
Grown.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  patents  in  general,  or  of  the  benefit  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  such  royal  grants ;  it  will  certainly  be  singular 
enough,  if,  on  looking  back,  it  should  be  found  that  all  these 
Bible  Patents  have  taken  their  rise  from  what  was  once  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  pronounced  to  be  illegal.  In  other 
words,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  these  Patents  actually  rest 
upon  one  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1577,  and  then 
styled  a  Patent  of  privileoe.  It  was  upon  the  strength  of 
this  that  Christopher  Barker  first  printed  the  Bible  for  nearly 
twelve  years*  But  that  was  a  description  of  patents,  which, 
when  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day,  he  dis- 
tinctly ruled  that  they  could  not  stand  with  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes  of  the  realm.     Various  such  patents,  therefore,  fiured 
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accordingly.  They  became  null  and  void,  though  by  way  of 
marvellous  exception,  this  of  Barker^s  remained  untouched  ! 
But  more  strange  still,  Elizabeth,  either  not  recollecting,  or 
not  adverting  to  the  distinction  already  drawn,  but  quoting 
the  patent  of  privilege  by  way  of  precedent^  granted  another 
with  her  own  hand  in  1589.*®  Thus,  the  course  began,  which 
has  been  discussed,  and  re-discussed,  in  courts  of  law,  not  un- 
frequently,  at  great  expense,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
again  and  again. 

In  our  day,  however,  this  Patent  for  printing  the  Bible,  must  be  somehow 
made  to  stand  out  in  distinction  from  aU  others  that  had  ever  been  issued,  or 
indeed  any  other  Patent  now  in  existence.  The  history  of  the  English  Bible 
has  been  peculiar  for  its  providential  character  all  along,  and  in  this  final 
event,  that  character  is  fully  sustained.  Look  at  the  existing  Englith  Patent, 
No  legal  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  destroy  it.  There  is  to  be  no  formal  appeal 
to  Parliament,  or  to  the  Crown,  in  the  matter.  But  as  this  patent  is  the  last 
which,  it  is  next  to  certain,  will  ever  be  issued,  it  appears  as  if  it  had  not  been 
fit  that  it  should  maintain  its  strength,  to  the  end  of  its  appointed  existence  ; 
nor  fit  that  it  should  die  suddenly,  by  either  regal  or  legal  hands.  It  must 
rather  expire,  as  it  were,  by  a  lingering  consumption.  In  the  order  of  events, 
it  must  be  neutralized,  long  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  duration.  Yet  who 
could  have  anticipated  that  the  Patentee  himself  would  come  forward,  and  sud- 
denly do  as  much  ;  or  that  he  would  appear  before  his  brother  patentees  in  aU 
other  departments,  as  though  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  his  own  vested 
rights  f    Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass. 

But  certainly  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  record,  at  the  dose  of  such  a  his- 
tory as  the  past,  that  her  Blajesty's  Printer,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  came  for- 
ward and  reduced  the  value  of  his  patent,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  asto- 
nishment. It  would  be  saying  too  much,  that  it  became  of  no  more  value  than 
waste  paper,  or  a  piece  of  old  parchment ;  for  still  he  is  secure  of  certain  ad- 
vantages, with  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  large  size.  But  in  regard  to  many 
smaller  editions,  as  it  appears  now  that  as  he  could,  so  he  actuaUy  did,  nearly 
merge  the  trade  in  the  nation,  by  placing  them  almost  on  the  same  footing. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  minute  detail  here,  in  proof  of  a  &ct  so 
very  weU  known  to  many.  But  by  way  of  brief  illustration,  it  may  be  stated  ; 
that  in  the  dose  of  1840,  the  Patentee  advertising  five  difierent  sizes  of 
the^Bible,  viz.,  twenty-fourmo,  duodecimo,  octavo,  quarto,  and  folio  ;  and  thus 
presenting  a  Bible  in  twenty-four  distinct  editions,  the  united  price  charged  was 
^0,  Is.  6d.  E^ly  in  1841,  he  came  forward,  and  by  a  list  of  prices,  offered 
the  whole  for  £9, 14s.  5d. !  The  largest,  or  folio  Bible,  for  which  before  he 
charged  £4,  he  had  now  reduced  to  £1 ,  10s. !  The  smallest,  formerly  charged 
88.,  was  now  only  3s.  That  which  before  cost  5s.  6d.,  was  now  to  be  no  more  than 
one  shilling  and  twopence  !  A  similar  reduction  was  advertised  upon  nineteen 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Single  books,  gospels  or  epistles,  printed 
separately,  which  had  been  charged  sixpence,  were  now  to  be  sold  for  three 
half-pence  I  So  much  for  February  1841,  but  even  this  would  not  suffice  for 
the  very  next  month  of  Blarch.    The  surprise  and  satisfaction  felt  at  the  for- 

i8  See  the  more  particular  explanation,  pp.  343-350  of  thit  rolume. 
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mer  reductions  had  not  subsided,  when  there  eame  further  reduction  stall,  and 
upon  ten  different  books.  Thus,  the  edition  which  in  January  was  nine  shil- 
lings, and  in  February  only  six,  was  now  down  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence ! 
And  so  in  proportion  with  Tarious  other  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

In  EngUnd,  however,  not  only  does  Mr.  I^ottiswoode  poeseas  a  patent  for 
printing  the  Scriptures,  but  the  University  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
enjoy  what  are  styled  concurrent  rights,  to  do  the  same.  The  exhibition  made 
by  these  three  parties  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  at  least 
of  the  discerning  few,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  charges  hitherto 
made.  These  were  three  very  powerful  houses  of  business,  and  it  is  worthy  d 
observation  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Oxford  did  more  boai- 
nees  than  Cambridge  and  London  united.  In  other  words,  and  in  our  own  day, 
no  city  in  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  so  distinguished  as 
Oxford,  or  the  spot  where  Tyndale  first  flourished,  for  the  printing  of  tJU 
Scriptures.  The  Queen's  printer  and  Cambridge  united,  were  doing  Imt  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  business.  Only,  as  there  was  something  not 
right,  common  to  them  all,  it  was  not  surprising,  if  at  this  crisi%  they  were  not 
all  of  the  same  mind.  Oxford  was  said  to  have  turned  Queen's  evidence 
against  the  other  two  presses^  and  more  than  hinted  a  great  reduction  of  prices, 
but  the  largest  establishment  faltered,  and  confidence  in  her  prices  was 
shaken.  This,  however,  like  every  thing  else,  when  the  time  arrives  for  'any 
great  change,  was  of  no  moment  Her  Majesty's  own  patentee  came  fonmd, 
and,  as  already  detuled,  prodigiously  reduced  his  charges. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature,  there  never  had  occurred  any  event  at 
all  approaching  to  this,  nor  could  any  thing  similar  ever  have  taken  place  in 
any  oth^r  branch  of  printing.  Of  course,  it  showed  to  demonstration,  that  all 
along,  and  especially  in  our  own  day  of  unwonted  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  there  had  been  something  passing  strange,  in  the  relation  which 
had  subsisted  betwen  the  purchaser  and  the  printer  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and 
yet  the  Englishman,  through  many  years,  had  passed  on,  vrithout  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  he  was  paying,  and  especially  for  the  largest  Bibles,  hr  more  ^an 
double  price  !  And  even  when  the  change  did  take  place,  and  the  extraordinary 
inferior  prices  came  to  be  made  known,  would  that  we  could  have  added,  what 
Cowper  said  of  the  Bastile — 

"  Ther»*8  not  an  Bni^kh  heart  that  did  not  leap 
To  hear  that  they  w«r«  fiallen  at  last** 

This,  however,  should  only  secure  for  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  greater 
attention  now.  For  though  unknown  to  millions  at  the  moment,  unobserved 
afterwards  by  far  too  many,  and,  alas  !  a  point  of  perfect  indifference  even  still 
to  many  more,  an  event  had  occurred,  which,  in  one  day,  doubled  at  once  the 
ability  and  the  responsibility  of  every  man  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  diffusion  of  Sacred  writ  It  enabled  him  to  do  more  than 
double  the  good,  at  the  same  cost 

Enquire  not  how  this  could  possibly  be  done.  The  patentee  himself  best 
knows  this.  He  had,  indeed,  accomplished  that,  which  no  other  man  in  the 
kingdom  could  have  done,  and  did  it  in  the  style  already  described  ;  but  every 
one  else  knows  also,  that  he  could  not  be  bent  upon  his  own  ruin.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  record  the  fact ;  and,  when  looked  at  in  its 
consequences,  it  is  by  far  the  most  memorable  deed  of  the  day.  Why  it  was 
done,  is  another  question,  and  since  the  reader  may  wish  to  be  informed,  and 
the  question  admits  of  a  brief  historical  reply,  perhaps  the  present  will  vaSBce. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 831  that  Parliament  began  to  inquire  into  the  working 
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of  this  patent,  and  abundance  of  evidence  was  taken,  yet  all  this  died  away,  or 
was  permitted  to  sleep  for  years.  It  was  afterwards  to  be  of  yalue,  but  this  was 
to  be  in  other  hands,  and  of  these  bnt  very  few.  By  way  of  preserving  inviolate 
the  integrity  of  the  history  of  the  EInglish  Bible,  already  so  distinguished  for 
its  independence  of  character,  Parliament,  as  such,  was  to  accomplish  nothing. 
Thus,  let  it  be  observed,  at  the  very  dose  of  our  narrative,  are  we  reminded  of 
all  previous  authoritative  interferences  with  respect  to  the  Sacred  Volume ; 
and  the  present  instance  comes  to  us,  very  appropriately,  by  way  of  peroratioo. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  not  to  expire  till  the  year  1860,  but  that 
granted  for  Scotland  was  then  near  its  end.  Evidence  was,  therefore,  called 
for  in  reference  to  it ;  and  wise,  at  last,  in  the  doctrine  of  aoa-interference,  but 
without  foreseeing  what  were  to  be  the  very  remarkable  results,  that  patent 
was  allowed  to  expire,  without  renewal,  on  the  19th  of  July  1839.  This  print- 
ing estabhsfament  being  at  the  moment  in  possession  of  many  advantages  as 
such,  to  her  Majesty's  former  printers  for  Scotland  was  thus  transferred  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  free-traders  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  since  the  days 
of  Andrew  Hart,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  nay,  and  the  first  in 
BaiTAiif  since  the  reign  of  Edwakd  the  Sixth.i^  As,  then,  when  any  respect- 
able house  applied  for  a  license  to  proceed,  it  was  forthcoming,  so  it  came  to 
pass  now  in  Scotland,  simply  by  an  application  to  the  Lord  Advocate ;  a  mode 
of  procedure  of  which  other  printers  immediately  availed  themselves.  A  board 
had  been  appointed,  of  which  he  was  the  official  organ.  Perhaps  out  of  charity 
to  England,  or  care  over  her  vested  rights,  this  might  be  considered  as  the 
utmost  extent  to  which,  at  that  moment,  it  was  expedient  to  go ;  while  the  par- 
ties in  Parliament  could  have  no  conception  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  Uieir 
expedient,  for  it  was  nothing  more. 

Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  began  to  wonder  at  an  impulse^  for  which,  they  informed  their 
subscribers,  in  May  1 840,  they  ^  could  scarcely  account.*'  It  arose  from  an 
earnest  desire  for  Uie  Scriptures,  and  at  a  more  moderate  price.  This  led  to 
an  offer  on  their  part,  of  a  Bible  and  a  New  Testament,  separately,  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  they  had  ever  been  presented ;  but  the  step  they  had  taken 
showed,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  that  if  persisted  in,  it  would,  at  the  prices 
then  paid  to  the  English  patentee,  soon  swallow  up  their  free  income  entire. 
In  six  months,  by  this  single  step,  they  had  thus  spent,  or  lost,  £  1 3,000  !  They 
paused,  and  suspended  the  offer.  Meanwhile,  the  free-trade  prices  in  the  north 
could  not  remain  a  secret,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  paying  for  their  EInglish  Bibles,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  those  in  Scotland. 

In  England,  however,  all  parties  still  remained  actually  dormant  The 
pressure  from  without  happening  not  to  have  originated  there,  so  long  as  no 
voice  was  raised  against  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  the  English  patentee  held  fast  by  his  prices,  affirming,  in  print,  before 
all  his  countrymen,  and  that  even  so  late  as  November  1840,  that  **  equal 
efficiency  and  cheapness  could  not  be  obtained  upon  any  other  system."  The 
people  of  London,  also,  or  of  the  south  generally,  still  appeared  as  though  they 
believed  this,  even  though  her  Majesty's  Board  for  Scotland  were  reporting 


)•  Three  yean,  bowercr,  before  the  Sootish  patent  expired,  and  precisely  three  hundred  jeari 
since  the  martTrdom  of  Tyndalr.  it  it  singnlar  enough  that  thu  name  appeared  in  the  imprint 
of  the  title  page  of  the  English  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland;  but  the  circumstance  is  the  more 
vorthy  of  notice,  in  that  the  respected  gentleman  referred  to.  (().  Tyndall  Barca,  Esq.  of 
Falkland,)  claims  some  affinitj  with  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  our  British  martyrs. 
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the  redaction  of  prices  there,  and  the  advantages  which  had  arisen  from  the 
happy  change.  «  Besides,"  said  they,  <*  it  is  not  merely  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  reduction,  but  whether  a  vast  number  of  individuals  are,  <tF  are  not, 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures !"  '  The  difference  of  a  single 
penny  in  the  price  of  a  Bible,  determines,  year  after  year,  whether  the  Word  of 
God  is,  or  is  not,  to  enlighten  and  gladden  thousands  of  families." 

Now,  had  any  other  of  the  perishable  commodities  of  this  transitory  scene 
been  at  stake,  or  in  similar  circumstances,  the  masses  would  have  been  in 
motion,  and  there  would  have  been  requisitions  in  all  our  Cities,  numerously 
signed,  and  public  meetings  held,  till  the  press  had  groaned  under  the  account. 
But  there  were  to  be  no  such  proceedings ;  no  petitions  to  Parliament  respect- 
ing the  enormous  price  charged  for  the  **  bread  of  life,"  in  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom as  compared  with  that  in  another ;  nor  did  any  Member  rise,  in  either 
House,  and  for  once  advert  to  the  very  singular  existing  disproportion  between 
the  Scotish  and  English  market.  Nor  was  it  at  all  requisite  that  he  should,  or 
that  there  should  be  any  commotion.  At  all  events,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
mere  Committees  of  inquiry  in  the  Conmnons'  House  of  Pariiament ;  nor  was  this 
necessary.  The  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  too,  at  this 
crisis,  came  forward,  and  begged  "  most  distinctly  to  say,  that  they  wcmld  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  monopoly  at  alL"  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  they 
should.  The  Bible  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted,  by  this  time, 
to  three  thousand  four  hundred,  of  which  number  there  were  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  England  and  Wales.  Every  one  of  them  professed  to  be,  or  rather, 
as  far  as  funds  were  concerned,  positively  were,  interested,  in  a  cheap  Engliik 
Bible f  and,  when  taken  on  the  whole,  to  an  immense  amount.  If  tkey  did  not 
feel  and  act  as  one  man,  it  may  appear  altogether  unaccountable  to  posterity, 
since  to  many  it  already  does  now.  But  they  did  not  Not  one,  even  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  moved.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should.  In 
this  most  mechanical  age,  when  so  much  is  ascribed  to  the  **  million"  in  union, 
these  Societies  altogether  had  formed  the  too  fond  boast  of  many  as  the  grandest 
machinery  of  the  day  ;  but  though  they  had  assisted  materially  in  su[^lying  the 
nation  with  the  Scriptures,  as  a  larger  number  had  been  furnished  in  the  usual 
course  of  a  benignant  Providence,  they  were  not  now  employed.  Although  every 
one  of  these  institutions  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  placed  in  a  position  en- 
tirely new,  every  thing  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  nothing  by  them.  Though 
to  see  the  whole,  without  exception,  stand  by,  silent,  as  if  paralyzed,  and  at  sudi 
a  time  as  this,  was  a  sight  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  similar  in  the  usual 
current  of  human  affairs.  These,  in  short,  and  all  other  bodies,  seem  to  have 
been  too  many  for  Him,  who  once  so  spake  to  Gideon  of  old :  and  upon  looking 
back  throughout  the  present  history,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  any  multitu- 
dinous proceeding  would  have  been  indecorous.  It  would  have  been  inconsis- 
tent, or  not  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  usual  procedure  for  these  three  hundred 
years.  If  the  Majesty  of  the  throne,  and  that  of  Parliament,  had  been  declined 
and  kept  aloof,  so  also  must  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

The  royal  Patentee,  it  is  true,  might  speak,  or  even  print,  as  he  had  done  in 
November,  but  without  saying  more,  he  was  to  (tct  very  differently,  and  in  little 
more  than  eight  weeks,  or  in  February  1 84 1 ,  as  already  stated.  When  review- 
ing, another  day,  what  will  appear  very  remarkable,  the  sudden  and  prodigious 
fall  in  the  prices  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  posterity,  if  not  informed,  might  be  apt 
to  conjecture  that  the  monopolist  must  have  been  roused  to  act  so  by  the  nation 
at  large, — but  no  ;  nothing  more  was  requisite  than  tliat  three  individuals  only 
should  move,  and  the  unprecedented  reduction  followed. — Followed  also  very 
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quietly,  and,  eontrary  to  mil  custom  in  this  advertising  age,  without  any  boasting, 
or  the  slightest  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  Patentee  himself.  Since  the  day 
that  business  of  any  moment  was  done  in  Britain,  such  a  thing,  in  bmine$Sy  was 
nerer  so  done.  One  Englishman,  indeed,  with  two  natires  of  the  north,  must, 
it  is  granted,  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  many  now  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  mention  their  names, — Mr.  Childs,  of  Bungay,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Coldstream,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Loudon.  The  first 
gentleman  had  corresponded  with  the  second,  but,  without  fSurther  detail,  it  so 
happened,  that  into  his  mind  had  come  the  idea,  that  as  these  '^  Living  Oracles** 
had  been  originally  oonunitted  in  charge,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  the  people  of 
Crod  as  such  ;  so  it  ought  to  be  an  object  with  them  to  present  the  Scriptures  to 
any,  or  to  all,  at  no  higher  price  than  the  simple  cost  of  their  production  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  ought  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the  usual  channeb  of  com- 
meree  altogether.  But  in  these  days,  when  it  seems  as  if  no  individual  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  any  enterprise  single  handed,  what  was  styled  a  Board 
must  be  formed.  In  the  present  instance,  but  for  the  artificial  state  of  society 
into  which  Britain  has  wrought  herself,  this  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  other  moment  tiian  that  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  efibrts  of  an  individual  The  prices  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  then, 
thus  advertised,  were  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible  ;  while  the  London  patentee 
became  so  adventurous  as  to  affirm  that  under  the  whole  affair  there  lurked 
some  fidlacy.  Meanwhile,  all  that  became  necessary  was  that  this  gentleman 
should  move  firom  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  visit  the  north  of  England,  where^ 
having  once  explained  his  views,  and  exhibited  certain  specimens  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  at  their  affixed  prices,  many  eyes  were  opened.  The  reception 
given  was  cordial,  nay,  enthusiastic  ;  nor  did  he  require  to  visit  the  metropolis 
at  all.  The  third  individual,  however,  who  was  residing  there,  was  now  re- 
quired, and  both  meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  both  spoke  and  wrote, 
and  both  were  listened  to,  and  read.  Nothing  more  was  required,  and  though 
neither  of  these  friends  to  the  cause  they  advocated  could  expect  to  meet  with 
that  apphuise  which,  in  our  day,  has  been  so  often  awarded  to- men  for  doing 
little  or  nothing,  an  impulse  more  powerful  had  been  felt  than  either  the  one 
or  the  other  had  anticipated.  The  royal  Patentee  evinced  penetration  and 
wisdom  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  ever  before,  exhibited  in  such  circumstances.  He 
had  spoken  out  once,  as  already  mentioned,  but  proceeding  no  further,  he  pre- 
sently issued  his  delightful  and  most  extraordinary  reduction  of  prices.  The 
patent  itself,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  not  been  abolished,  but,  sixteen  yean 
before  its  natural  termination,  it  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  effectually  neutra- 
lised. Ever  since,  competition  has  been  at  work,  and  all  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  competition  as  to  price  between 
the  patentee  and  the  free-trader,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  enter  here  ; 
though  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  so  long  as  the  patent,  and  these  concur- 
rent rights  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue,  the  sales  throughout  the  Kingdom 
cannot  arrive  at  a  healthy  or  natural  and  desirable  condition.  Meanwhile,  the 
public  at  large  is  happily  left  to  judge  for  itself ;  but  that  such  an  immense  cir- 
culation as  that  which  had  taken  place  should  have  been  suddenly  followed  up 
by  such  a  vast  and  unprecedented  reduction  in  price,  is  an  occurrence  far  from 
being  the  least  remarkable  among  the  multitude  of  events  which  it  has  been  our 
aim  throughout  impartially  to  record. 

Such  theD  have  been  the  mysterious,  and,  compared  with 
every  other  nation  under  Heaven,  the  majestic  outgoings  of 
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Him  who  has  been  with  this  cause,  all  along  and  so  evident- 
ly, from  the  beginning ;  and  who  having  now  brought  it  to 
this  stupendous  height,  will,  to  a  certainty,  not  leave  it  in  its 
present  state  or  position,  or  ever  be  turned  aside  from  his 
own  high  purpose  and  ultimate  design.  We  have  said,  mys- 
teriom  outgoings,  because  the  cause  as  such,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  path  without  an  end ;  that  is,  an  end  worthy  of 
the  path  ;  an  end  in  unison  with  the  present  condition  of  a 
nation,  where  the  number  of  the  copies  of  the  Sacred  Record, 
actually  outnumbers  the  souls  that  are  in  it,  but  where 
thousands  still  contemn  the  proffered  gift !  The  reader  of 
the  previous  history,  it  is  true,  has  travelled  a  very  singular 
and  eventful  journey,  and  all  the  while,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  he  has  been  ascending  to  the  eminence,  on 
which  he  now  stands ;  so  that  according  to  this  time,  he  may 
be  exclaiming — "  What  hath  God  wrought  T  Yet  the  ex- 
clamation is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  it  seems  to  excite  in 
every  considerate  mind  but  one  question — ^what  is  hb  about 

TO  DO? 

Were  the  public  mind  in  this  kingdom  once  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  watchful  enquiry,  although  to  answer  such  a 
question  is  not  within  the  province  of  human  foresight ;  yet 
there  is  one  point  connected  with  the  present  position  of  our 
English  Bible,  and  only  one,  to  which  we  may  advert,  before 
bidding  adieu  to  the  history  itself.  Whatever  Providence 
intends  to  accomplish,  and  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  on 
the  future,  it  is  already  evident  that  an  Almighty  hand  has 
been,  and  is  now  proceeding,  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  sea-girt  island.  Some  of  our  legislators  have  recently 
begun  to  ruminate  over  what  they  call  systematic  emigration ; 
but  that  Providence,  which  perfectly  foresaw  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  for  some  years 
back,  in  which  every  time  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  another 
thousand  has  been  added  to  our  population — that  Providence 
has  already  and  long  been  at  work,  with  His  own  word,  for  such 
as  go  away,  or  have  gone,  never  again  to  see  their  native 
land ;  and  the  printing  press,  which  is  now  more  busy  than 
ever  it  was,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  can  very  easily 
keep  pace  with  the  emigration,  let  it  increase  as  it  may.  Now 
this,  it  is  confessed,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  in  the  English 
tongue  only  are  still  to  be  concerned,  may  be  the  next  legiti- 
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mate  sphere  of  action ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  must 
perceiTe,  that  this  can  never  involve  more  than  a  fraction,  or 
not  so  much  as  approaching  to  a  tithe  of  our  future  and  im- 
perative obligations. 

In  point  of  responsibility  as  a  nation,  we  have  been  exalted 
into  circumstances  of  which  many  before  had  little  or  no  con- 
ception ;  nor  had  they  been  at  all  aware,  that  we  have  been 
placed  in  a  condition,  involving  duty  and  obligations,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  The  very  rich  supply  of  Sacred 
Scripture  peculiar  to  our  country  even  before  this  century 
began,  will  be  held  in  remembrance ;  more  than  twenty-two 
millions  of  volumes  have  since  been  added  to  the  number,  and 
still  the  printing  press  is  as  urgently  plied  as  before ;  so  that  an 
amount  of  above  four  millions  sterling  has  been  spent  upon  our 
oten  version  !  After  an  entire  generation  has  been  thus  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  to 
it,  on  the  hce  of  the  earth ;  to  rouse  us  from  slumber,  as  but 
too  visible,  in  our  unequal  dealing  with  the  world  at  large  ; 
all  at  once,  and  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  least  of  all,  or 
last  of  all,  to  be  expected,  there  comes,  in  one  day,  a  great, 
an  immense  reduction  of  price  with  regard  to  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume in  Engliihy  and  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  in  English 
ALONE.  What  though  no  real  voice,  no  sound,  was  heard ! 
No  man  accustomed  to  think  at  all,  will  presume  to  say  that 
in  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  altogether  so  unprecedented, 
there  was  nothing  intended  for  the  ear,  or  rather  the  heart  of 
those  who  are  daily  deriving  light  and  counsel  from  the  sacred 
page.  Taking  the  entire  previous  history  into  account,  and 
the  broad  field  of  action  now  full  in  view ;  is  it  not,  to  say  the 
least,  as  if  Providence  had  sounded  a  pause ! — an  authorita- 
tive pause,  calling  upon  us  to  do  the  same;  and,  at  last,  re- 
view his  footsteps!  Galling  upon  us  to  observe,  more  de- 
liberately. His  procedure,  and  then  putting  the  all- important 
question — "  ZTotr,  or  in  what  manner^  ttill  it  become  the  Chris- 
tians in  Britain  to  act  now  ! 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  some  of  our  men  of  "  profit 
and  loss  ^^  may  be  disposed  to  detain  us,  by  fretting  over  this 
prodigious  fall  of  price.  Something,  indeed,  may  be  mooted 
in  reply,  as  to  a  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  paper,  if  not  other 
materials,  but  this  will,  by  no  means,  satisfy  others,  who  have 
looked  more  deeply  into  the  circumstances.    *'  Why,  at  these 
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present  prices,^^  says  one,  '^  we'might  have  dispersed  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  is  there  any 
man  who  can  now  deny  itf*^  ^^  Bat  what  is  more  to  be  de- 
plored,'^ says  another,  "  at  these  prices,  we  might  have  been, 
all  these  years,  expending  npon  destitnteybr^^  nations,  oight 
or  nine  hnndred  thousand  pounds,  more  than  we  have  done !  *" 
While,  independently  altogether  of  these  former  high  prices, 
a  third  party  meets  us  with  his  complaint,  as  to  the  expenses 
incurred  at  home,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  more 
especially  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  weighty  as  these 
murmurings  may  appear  to  some  minds,  they  are  actually  of  no 
consequence^  when  compared  with  the  solemnity  of  our  present 
obligations,  or  that  momentous  position  in  which  Providence 
has  now  placed  us.  In  truth,  they  only  press  our  one  ques- 
tion with  greater  urgency.  Besides,  standing,  as  we  do,  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation,  which  has  but  recently  paid  twenty 
millions  of  money,  for  the  liberation  of  not  nearly  one  million 
of  men  in  bondage ;  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that,  as  a 
people,  we  have  been  thus  strikingly  summoned  to  pause, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  murmuring  over  the  past.  Oer- 
tainly  they  are  not  to  be  envied,  who  exacted  such  prices 
from  the  benevolent  public ;  but  as  for  those  who  have  paid 
them,  every  moment  now  is  lost,  if  spent  merely  in  lamenting 
over  the  outlay.  The  supremely  important,  the  urgent,  and 
the  only  question  at  present  is — How^  or  in  what  manner^  and 
to  what  extent^  will  it  become  the  Christians  of  Britain  to  act 

NOW? 

At  the  close  of  the  present  history,  therefore,  it  so  happens 
that  there  are  several  points  left  for  deliberate  and  general 
consideration,  every  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  bear  with 
accumulating  force  on  this  one  question. 
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There  is  a  frequent  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  run 
every  thing  into  one  thing.  But  even  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  renovation  of  man  is  an- 
ticipated by  the  present  author,  from  the  mere  multiplication 
and  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  throughout  any  country 
whatever.  If  but  one  native  of  Britain  has  ever  so  dreamed, 
the  present  state  of  his  own  land  may  now  awaken  him  to  the 
painful  reverse.  No  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  opportu- 
nities of  discovering  its  devotion  or  hostility  to  the  Book  of 
God,  and  in  none  is  there  to  be  found  the  two  extremes  in 
greater  strength.  Yet,  if  the  past  history  has  referred  to  only 
one  subject,  it  has  been  because  of  its  supreme  importance  as 
the  basis  or  ground-work  of  all  moral  improvement.  To  pre- 
vent confusion,  we  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  only  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  that  in 
applying  the  same  incumbent  remedy  to  the  world  around  us, 
it  is  of  importance  to  understand  what  has  been  the  history  of 
Divine  Erovelation  in  our  own  tongue,  and  what  w  the  existing 
condition  of  our  native  land. 

In  surveying  the  cause  to  which  these  volumes  have  been 
devoted,  from  an  origin  of  the  most  unpretending  character, 
it  has  grown  to  a  magnitude  as  already  explained,  which  meets 
us  in  the  very  threshold  to  all  reflection.  One  leading  feature 
of  the  history  itself  will  then  invite  some  notice.  After  this, 
the  visible  and  uninterrupted  progress,  or  effect  produced,  must 
not  escape  observation.  Thus,  as  a  community,  however  dis- 
persed, yet  the  most  important,  because  most  influential  upon 
earth, — "  the  present  readers  of  the  English  Bible  '^  naturally 
come  before  us ;  for  here,  and  in  these  times  most  happily, 
they  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  but  one  body.  Though, 
after  this,  the  responsible  position  of  this  wide  circle,  but  espe- 
cially at  its  centre,  on  British  ground,  cannot  fail  to  lend  a 
tone  of  deeper  solemnity  to  the  unwearied  footsteps  of  that 
gracious  Providence,  which  so  visited  at  first,  and  has   so 
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watched  over  this  land  ever  since.  In  conclusion,  only  one 
question  will  remain, — How,  or  in  what  manner,  shall  becom- 
ing gratitude  to  Grod  be  expressed  and  proved,  by  for  more 
vigorous  action  ? 

7%^  Magnitude  of  this  Cause. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  a  conspicuous  public  undertaking,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  magnitude  of  an  object  fitted  to  attract  or  interest 
and  ^^  the  mind,  it  is  found  here.  The  cause  of  Divine  BeveUtion  ad- 
mits of  no  superior  authority  in  any  Und  ;  but  in  ours,  it  has  assumed 
an  appearance  visible  to  any,  if  not  to  every  eye.  As  such,  this  cause 
has  reached  a  height  more  than  sufficient  to  silence  any  opponent  Of 
infinite  importance  in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  &r  the  largest 
movement  in  our  day,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a  fixed  or  invin- 
cible Divine  purpose,  the  difficulty  lies  in  duly  apprehending  or  grasping 
it.  In  casting  our  eye  upon  only  one  of  these  millions  of  volumes,  every 
page  of  which  is  the  voice  of  Ck>d  to  man,  and  every  man  is  interested 
in  its  meaning,  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  the  Scriptures 
themselves — ^upon  the  majesty  of  their  style— the  solemnity  of  their 
matter — their  comprehensiveness — their  correspondency  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  as  corrupt  and  depraved  or  regenerated  and  renewed — on 
their  peculiar  efficacy,  or  obvious  design.  By  all  who  duly  prise  them 
they  are  confessed  and  regarded  to  be  the  only  standard  of  unerring 
wisdom — the  only  means  of  rousing  effectually  the  human  mind— con- 
taining the  only  ground  of  hope  before  his  Maker  for  the  burdened  or 
wounded  spirit — the  unfailing  source  of  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  joy — the 
only  effectual  medium  of  strength  for  sustaining  the  trials  or  performing 
the  duties  of  life.  Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  this  Sacred  Record, 
in  our  vernacular  tongue,  wherever  it  be  found,  near  or  afiur  off,  whether 
in  Britain  itself  or,  as  it  actuaUy  is,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  enjoys 
this  unspeakably  glorious  privilege — there  iU  divine  Author  is  present, 
tpeciallg  preeenty  with  it ! 

But  when,  instead  of  one  book,  we  turn  to  those  millions  of  volumes, 
as  all  given  to  one  people,  and  look  upon  the  whole,  in  their  only  true 
character,  that  of  a  dbposit — a  deposit,  given  in  custody,  and  in  every 
instance  to  be  accounted  for  another  day ;  and  when,  from  these  volumes 
themselves  we  turn  to  their  actual  dispersion,  till  we  are  lost  among 
the  nxunbers  that  are  now  reading  the  same  book  in  the  same  language, 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  hour  of  our  night,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  then,  in  point  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  importance,  there  is 
no  other  object,  as  an  object,  to  which  the  native  of  Britain  can  direct 
his  eye,  that  will  allow  of  any  comparison.  When  one  contemplates  his 
Country,  as  thus  "  exalted  to  heaven*'  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  as  by 
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fai  the  most  conspicuous  ctutosj  or  keeper  of  Divine  Truth,  and  in  a 
language  upon  which  the  sun,  as  already  explained,  is  ever  shining,  it 
seems  next  to  incredible  that  the  great  body  of  British  Christians  should 
not  haye  been  more  alive  to  this,  as,  by  way  of  eminence,  thi  siffn  ofth4 
times.  If  they  had  been  found  gazing  upon  it,  and  watching  every  step 
in  advance ;  suffering  no  inferior,  no  local,  no  limited  party  interests,  to 
divert  them  away ;  this  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  its  supreme 
character  has  long  demanded ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  as  a  sign,  it  is  an  undoubted  "  token  for  good,"  approaching  good, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  of  good  extending  fiur  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  island  of  the  sea. 

Nor  should  the  singular  manner  in  which  this  cause  has  risen  to  its 
present  majestic  height  now  pass  unnoticed.  This,  however,  is  matter 
of  history,  and  however  briefly  reviewed,  it  will  be  found  to  deserve 
corresponding  attention  from  all  who  revere  the  sacred  page,  whatso- 
ever may  happen  to  be  their  own  particular  views  of  social  religion 
exemplified. 

One  leading  feature  in  the  preceding  History. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  be  detected  in  the  preceding  pages,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  of  character  belonging  to  the  history  as  a  whole,  of  which 
it  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  bereaved.  This  feature  of  distinction  is  now 
risible  in  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  provable  events.  Whether 
any  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  disclosure  and  proof  remains  to 
be  seen ;  but  as  there  was  a  commencement  made,  in  spite  of  all  human 
sanction  at  first,  and  an  unceasing  progress,  in  superiority  to  all  human 
control  ever  since,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  9tiU  some  special  homage  to 
be  paid  to  the  sacred  Volume ;  and  more,  much  more,  than  there  has 
ever  yet  been.  The  very  imperfect  and  scattered  notices  hitherto  given 
of  the  English  Bible,  have  been  too  often  bloated  with  unwarrantable 
assertions  of  a  species  of  interference,  direction,  and  control,  which  the 
authentic  history  disowns. 

For  some  years  past,  a  very  strong,  or  insatiable,  curiosity  has  been 
felt  and  displayed,  in  searching  into  the  origin  and  character  of  all 
British  interests,  whether  sacred  or  civil ;  and  hence  the  reprinting  ver- 
batim, of  what  have  been  styled,  by  way  of  courtesy,  writers  of  authority y 
has  proceeded  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  any  preceding  age. 
Whether  this  revival  of  all  these  old  writers,  for  once,  in  an  improved 
form,  be  any  thing  more  than  a  prelude  to  their  descending  again,  in  a 
more  decent  dress,  into  oblivion,  time  will  show ;  but  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  all  human  authors,  without  exception,  to  affirm,  that  a  revived, 
a  superior,  or  rather  a  supreme,  attention  to  Divine  authority,  as  first 
issued  from  the  press  in  our  native  tongue,  and  so  wondrously  continued 
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ever  since,  would  be  found  of  infinitely  higher  benefit  to  the  Nation  at 
large,  and  especially  in  its  present  condition.  During  a  crisis,  or  that 
moment  of  time  when  affairs  have  come  to  their  destined  height,  the 
most  important  point  of  all  has  not  unfrequentiy  been  n^ected ;  and 
whether  the  present  era,  but  especially  the  condition  of  Britain  aa  fall 
to  oTerflowing  with  Divine  Revelation,  does  not  very  loudly  call  na  ficom 
men  to  the  Divine  Being  himself,  it  now  remains  for  the  reader  to  con- 
sider, and  resolve  for  himself. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
the  English  language,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  has  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  such  a  one,  as  even  common  reverence  suggests,  ought 
to  be  observed  and  studied  hf  iUdf.  Hitherto  it  has  been  considered 
by  historians  as  a  theme  which  scarcely  came  in  their  way,  and  when  it 
did,  it  has  either  been  loosely  glanced  at,  or  treated  as  a  subject  with 
which  they  had  but  little  or  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
looked  upon  the  first  entrance,  and  singularly  continued  possession,  of 
these  Scriptures,  as  involving  by  far  the  highest  point  of  national  in- 
terest and  responsibility,  while  the  history  itself  seems  to  invite,  or  rather 
demand,  attention  and  remembrance,  both  as  to  its  commencement  and 
its  continuance. 

With  reference  to  the  former,  taking  its  rise  at  a  period  before  the  existenoe 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians  afterwards  known  in  Britain,  the  history 
comes  before  us  with  an  exclusive  claim  to  primary  consideration,  whether  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Hitherto,  indeed,  but  little  has  been  known  of  tiiis  period, 
but  if  additional  light  has  now  dawned  upon  us,  from  original  and  authentic 
sources,  it  seems  to  be  here  alone  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  our  subject,  as  Lwd 
Bacon  has  said,  by  <<  the  &I6ht  handlb."  The  principle  of  combination,  of 
action  by  joint  forces,  or  associated  numbers,  so  common  in  our  day,  no  doubt 
has  its  value,  but  if  it  be  imagined  that  such  union  alone  is  competent  for  a 
great  purpose,  we  look  for  it  here  in  rain.  To  those  who  have  been  bom,  and 
now  dwell,  in  the  midst  of  what  are  styled  ^  institutions,'*  and  who  but  too  fondly 
ascribe  every  thing  to  their  power,  to  begin  otherwise  may  not  be  so  inviting, 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  To  all  who  speak  our  mother  tongue  the  commence- 
ment of  this  history  employs  the  same  language.  ^  Never  forget  thte  origm. 
Look  to  the  humiliating  condition  in  which  your  entire  country  once  lay.  For- 
get not  the  darkness  and  superstition  which  then  reigned,  without  a  rival ;  and 
should  any  one  section  of  your  countrymen  ever  swell  out  into  any  foolish  pre- 
tensions, or  fancied  superiority  over  their  brethren  ;  but,  above  idl,  should  any 
party  have  the  arrogance  to  talk  of  thb  Bible  as  ikexrtj  by  way  of  eminence,  or 
of  their  production,  your  answer  is  ready  at  hand,  and  perfectly  explicit. 
You  have  only  to  point  to  the  genuine  hi^ry  of  the  volume  itself  and  then 
inquire, — 

Who  brought  the  lamp,  that  with  awakening  beams 

Dicpell'd  th J  gloom  and  broke  away  th  j  dreams  ? 

No,  all  alike,  without  any  exception,  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  begin  after 
the  actual  manner,  and  that  is,  with  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  through 
the  medium  of  only  one  man.  In  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  Italianised  part  of  EngUnd  too,  where  it  was  least  of 
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all  to  be  expected,  we  found  certain  diseusBiona  arise  at  only  one  spot,  and 
carried  on  with  but  one  man.  The  disputants  never  could  agree,  and  parted  ; 
but  this  man,  fuH  of  compassion  for  his  Country,  remaining  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  fixed  in  his  opinions,  no  power  on  earth  could  turn  from  his  purpose.  The 
result,  then,  was  nothing  more  than  the  premeditated  design  of  a  solitary  indi- 
ridual ;  but  once  so  rooted  in  his  heart,  the  consequences  were  to  extend  to  many 
generations,  or,  as  in  our  day,  literally  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  ^be.  In 
this  pdnt  of  Tiew,  the  indomitable  purpose  once  formed,  the  resolution  once 
taken,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  national  event  of  the  day  ;  though 
it  was  then  but  a  secret  infused  into  a  single  mind,  and  that  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  had  been  **  rated  as  a  dog,"  in  the  county  where  he  dwelt.  Here,  however, 
it  was,  that  we  first  met  with  a  hidden  or  secret  spring,  which  began  to  well 
oat,  and  firom  the  manor-house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in  Qloucestershire,  it  has 
never  fiuled  us,  down  to  the  present  day.  Time  there  was,  it  is  true,  when  the 
cause,  like  the  water  of  Siloah,  went  sofUy,  and  even  after  that,  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  more  than  some  little  tinkling  rill,  which  any  man  could  step 
across,  without  heeding  it ;  but  it  has  grown  and  swelled  into  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed  over.  No  man  can  now  sound 
iti  depth,  or  tell  die  nation  whither,  or  how  &r,  it  will  go  and  yet  gladden  the 
wide  earth  ! 

Resolutely  bent  on  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  we  beheld  Tyndale  leave 
his  native  country,  never  to  return  ;  and  some  time  after,  we  saw  his  earliest 
production,  the  New  Testament  in  English,  arrive  on  these  shores.  We  had 
heard  the  bitter  foreign  en^ny  of  divine  truth,  in  every  vernacular  tongue, 
CochlaoDS,  forewarning  Wokey  and  his  Royal  Master  to  stop  every  inlet,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  every  seaport,  and  prevent  its  entrance :  yet  have  we  not  observed 
it,  coming  to  our  ancestors  across  the  sea,  before  there  was  any  fixed  form  of 
opinion,  save  that  of  hostility,  either  in  Ekigland  or  Scotland  i  And  long  be- 
fore there  was  an  Institution  of  any  name,  professing  to  bow  to  its  authority ! 
Yes^  eome  it  did,  and  with  powerful  eff'ect ;  but  what  was  its  reception  from 
many,  and  especially  from  men  of  authority,  for  more  than  ten  years  !  Can 
any  other  Nation  be  now  specified  that  discovered  equal,  or  such  persevering, 
hostility !  And  if  in  this  hostility  Britain  stood  pre-eminent,  so  much  the  more 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  first  presentation  of  the  Divine  Record.  It  is  a 
feature  in  her  national  history,  which  so  enhances  the  self-moved  goodness  of 
God,  as  to  render  all  that  has  occurred  since,  worthy  of  the  profoundest  adora- 
tion. We  have  witnessed,  very  distinctly,  that  the  most  deadly  opponents 
were  men  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves,  exclusively  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  title  of  <*  the  spirituality."  Have  we  not  beheld  those  indiriduals, 
moved  with  mingled  terror  and  indignation ;  and  united,  as  one  man,  from 
their  Primate  downwards,  however  vainly,  to  purchase,  and  then  destroy  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  because  it  was  in  the  language  of  our 
common  country  1  In  their  heartfelt  alarm,  have  we  not  observed  them  i^ply  to 
a  civilian,  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  that  he  might  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
his  power  of  sarcasm,  in  opposition !  In  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  a  com- 
mon sense  of  danger  had  prevailed.  A  general  call  to  arms  was,  as  it  were, 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  masses,  with  their  leaders,  were  banded  together  in 
hostility.  But  still,  month  after  month,  nay,  year  after  year,  we  have  seen  the 
dreaded  Book  arrive,  in  many  ways,  though  by  channels  inexplicable,  and  then 
brave  every  species  of  opposition.  AuUiority  could  not  command  it  avray. 
Neither  could  skill  devise  an  antidote,  nor  power  banish  it  from  the  land. 
Terror  proved  itself  to  be  impotent,  and  all  the  threatenings  of  vengeance  were 
in  vain.     Surely  this  strange  commencement,  this  eariy  and  emphatic  page  in 
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the  hifltory  of  our  own  Engliih  Bible,  is  neyer  to  be  fbrgotten,  moeli  Vem, 
ooDSgned  to  obfiTioii. 

The  reader  may  bare  permed  Foster's  powerfol  Essay  on  Decision  of  Cba- 
raoter,  at  tbe  dose  of  wbidi  be  bas  said— ^  I  am  s(«7,  and  I  attribote  it  to 
defect  of  memory,  tbat  a  greater  proportion  of  tbe  iUnstrations  idiieh  T  bare 
introduced  are  not  as  eonspieooos  for  ^oorfiiew  as  for  jNNMT.''  Martin  Lotber 
abroad,  and  Jobn  Howard  at  borne,  are  tbere  indeed  not  forgotten,  and  let 
tbem  erer  enjoy  deeerredly  tbeir  own  bigb  pboe ;  bat  let  En^and,  at  last,  do 
jnstioe  to  one  of  ber  own  sons  1  For  goodness  and  power  united,  now  Uiat 
bis  bistory  is  better  known,  we  may  be  permitted  to  besitate,  wbetbor  tbis 
Country  ever  produced,  or  eren  Europe  at  tbe  moment,  a  more  raluable,  be- 
cause influential  instance  of  decision  of  ebaracter,  tban  tbat  of  William  Tyn- 
dale,  wbo  died  in  triumpb  at  tbe  stake,  above  nine  years  before  Lutber  ex- 
pired on  bis  bed  1  Lutiier,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  never  expatriated, 
never  from  under  tbe  kind  protection  of  bis  Elector ;  and  in  bis  literary  under- 
takings be  ever  enjoyed  tbe  benefit  or  awnistanff>  of  scholars^  at  least  equal  to 
himself.  He  bad  Melanctbon,  Justus  Jonas^  and  others^  witb  wbom  to  consult 
and  advise.  Tyndale  stood  alone,  literally  alone,  wbetber  at  tbe  outset,  or  jtt 
tbe  dose  of  bis  career.  Generally  speaking,  be  was  destitute  of  every  siq^Kirt 
or  encouragement.  **  The  lonely  individual  was  placed  in  the  alternative  of 
becoming  Uie  victim  or  the  antagonist  of  the  power  of  tbe  empire."  He  never 
bad  a  patron,  and  when  hunted  by  English  spies^  or  English  ambassadors,  be 
had  no  Electoral  authority  to  slueld  him  from  his  Monarch's  wrath,  or  tbe 
vengeance  of  bis  Ministers.  Hi$  Melanctbon  was  taken  from  him,  and  slain 
upon  the  high  places  in  En^and,  when  be  mi^t  indeed  lament  over  him,  as 
David  did  over  Jonathan  ;  yet  still  he  must  plough  through  the  deep  as  before^ 
or  fight  on — and  live — and  die  alone  !  Though  one  of  the  noblest  of  mankind, 
be  expired  at  the  stake,  as  an  outcast  from  all  human  sodety.  The  worid  was 
not  bis  friend,  nor  the  worid*s  law.  Leaving,  however,  bis  labours  to  be 
gathered  up  into  the  Bible  of  1537,  he  had  effectually  laid  the  fonndatum  of 
all  foture  versions  or  editions  of  the  English  Scriptures  ;  and  these  toi  long 
years,  from  1526  to  1536,  now  appear  to  be  unquestionably,  among  tbe  most 
important,  as  influentia],  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this  Island. 

But  if  these  years  stand  distinguished  by  a  commencement  and  eariy  pro- 
gress altogether  irresistible ;  an  exUnded  course  began,  not  less  worthy  of 
observation  when  the  Biblb  entire  arrived.  Tyndale  and  bis  tranaUtiims^ 
whether  of  the  New,  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  bad  been  bitteriy  opposed, 
though  in  vain.  The  hostility  was  distinctly  and  frequently  expressed  by  Ae 
King  and  Cardinal,  by  the  Yice-Gerent  or  Vicar-General,  by  Primate  and 
Bishop,  with  all  their  underlings,  by  his  Majesty  in  person,  by  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  a  body  :  but  now,  tbou^  the  Translator  be  gone  to  bis  reward,  bis 
labours  having  been  preserved,  incorporated  into  a  folio  volume,  and  imported 
into  his  native  land,  it  was  meet  that  all  these  adverse  auUiorities,  without  ex- 
ception, should  be  signally  overruled.  The  course  thus  begun  was  never  to  be 
abandoned.  Intermeddling  there  was.  A  shew  of  nominal  Royal  authority, 
though  never  of  any  other,  might  and  did  occur ;  but,  substantially,  all  parties 
must  either  stand  aloof,  or  be  overruled,  down  to  the  present  day.  Hbnbt 
YIII.,  indeed,  might  waver,  but  not  until  as  many  Bibles  had  been  printed,  as 
might  serve;  somewhat  like  Joseph's  com  in  Egypt,  during  the  fiunine.  His 
adverse  policy,  too,  then  had  but  little  power,  nay,  the  capridonsness  displayed, 
was  only  calculated  to  whet  curiosity.  Every  one  can  now  see  that  a  book 
Aa{/' interdicted,  must  have  been  looked  at  with  the  keener  avidity  in  private. 
The  King  talked  of  his  power  to  give  and  to  restrain  the  Scriptures,  but  these 
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were  only  vain  words.  He  confened  his  impotence  before  he  died,  and  this 
was  the  only  department  in  which  Henry  ever  did  so.  In  the  reign  of  Edwabd 
VI.y  however  friendly  in  his  own  person,  as  neither  the  Convocation  or  Par- 
liament of  the  Father  had  ever  been  permitted  to  banish  the  book  entirely,  so 
here  they  mnst  not  interfere  at  all.  Divine  truth  having  free  course  was 
glorified  ;  and  though  Maky  succeeded  with  her  husband  Philip,  we  have  seen 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  wer&  ever  allowed  to  issue  any  offidal  de- 
nunciation of  the  book  of  God.  No  doubt  the  Scriptures  were  then  consumed, 
as  they  had  been  under  the  &ther  of  the  Queen,  but  the  great  majority  seem 
to  have  been  preserved.  Many  were  carried  away  ;  many  were  concealed, 
and  even  built  up,  tiU  a  better  day.  Besides,  these  few  years  were  the  season 
appointed  for  revising  the  translation,  and  once  revised,  the  English  monarch 
was  once  more  to  be  still  more  signally  overruled.  Euzabieth  who  ruled  over 
every  thing  else,  in  every  other  department,  must  yield  here,  and  never, 
throughout  her  long  reign,  speak  one  word  to  the  contrary.  Her  own  patent 
printer,  too,  shall  be  the  instrument  for  supplying  the  people  with  that  version 
of  the  Bible  for  which  they  called,  and  which  they  continued  to  read,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  long  alter  her  successor,  James  VI.,  was  in  his  grave. 
To  the  proposal  of  our  i»resent  version,  that  monarch  had  acceded,  at  an 
anomalous  conference,  with  a  few  men,  before  he  was  recognised  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  King ;  but  though  fond,  even  to  ostentation,  of  proclamations,  as  he 
tiien  never  issued  one  respecting  the  Bible,  and  did  not  live  to  witness  its 
general  adoption,  nor  his  son  either,  the  same  character  for  independence  is 
stamped  upon  the  version  ever  since  in  use.  That  version,  as  already  noticed, 
only  became  the  Bible  of  this  ishmd  entire,  at  a  period  of  all  others  the  most 
impressive  and  significant,  as  to  all  the  authority  residing  in  poor  human 
nature.  It  was  when  there  was  no  king  within  our  borders^  and  many  other 
authorities  were  for  the  time  extinct ;  but  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events, 
the  Unseen  Ruler,  was  there.  King  and  Convocation,  Lords  and  Commons, 
for  the  moment  set  aside  or  had  low,  surely  He  intended  that  ki$  hand  and 
power  should  have  been  then  observed,  nay,  and  remembered,  finmi  that  time 
forward.  And,  finally,  to  come  down  to  our  own  day,  when  so  much  has  been 
done,  and  so  much  said,  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  not 
been  at  the  bidding  of  any  human  authority  whatever,  whether  civil,  or  what 
is  called  eccIesiasticaL  At  a  period  when  combination,  or  association  under 
patronage  has  been  all  the  rage,  and  the  highest  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
cured has  been  aimed  at,  as  a  great  affair  ;  still,  of  die  Bible  Society,  out  of 
four  Soverdgns  in  succession,  on  the  throne,  not  one  of  them  has  been  a  mem- 
ber, nor  has  any  Primate,  or  Prince  of  the  Blood,  ever  presided  at  its  annual 
meeting.  It  has  been  a  movement  of  the  people,  as  the  people,  irrespective  of 
an  their  divisions ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  God  has  been  accomplishing  far 
more  by  men  separately,  than  by  men  combined :  more  in  the  customary 
course  of  his  kind  Providence,  than  by  what  has  been  called  the  Bible  Society. 

With  regard  to  legislation,  it  is  true,  that  as  Britain  has  been  charged 
with  excess  of  interference,  in  almost  every  thing,  successive  attempts 
we  have  witnessed,  even  here ;  and  there  have  been  patents  for  print- 
ing, of  which  due  notice  has  been  taken  ;  but  still,  all  along,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  has  been  most  singularly  pre- 
served, and  the  distinct  line  of  an  overruling  Providence  has  been  quite 
visible,  from  first  to  last.     In  holding  on,  throughout  its  entire  course, 
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erer  ind^tendani  of  all  UBodaied  bodies,  aa  suchy  eyen  the  kutary  of 
our  Sacred  Yolmne  comes  dotiied  with  a  prerogatiTe,  or  soTereign  an- 
thoritjy  aboTe  eyeiy  thing  else,  in  the  shape  of  religioaB  histoiy. 

Irrespectiye  of  all  reference  to  internal  eyidence  in  the  Scriptures^  we 
point  simply  to  the  proyidential  histoiy  of  the  book  itself.  It  has  be^ 
k^t  distinct,  or,  as  it  were  aboye,  yet  among,  this  people,  for  move  than 
three  hundred  years  ;  and  neyer  was  the  hi^est  &your  which  God  has 
bestowed  so  long,  more  conspicuous  and  abundant,  than  at  the  pres^it 
moment.  I^  at  such  a  time,  there  should  be  any,  or  too  many  who  seem 
to  be  whoUy  engrossed,  whether  by  ecclesiastical  self-righteousness,  or 
mere  party  spirit ;  still,  it  u  altogether  in  yain  for  any  Community,  as 
such,  within  the  shores  of  Britain,  to  talk  of  its  superior  importance 
here.  AH  other  questions,  are  absolutely  local,  and  subordinate.  All 
communities,  offer  to  the  eye,  but  a  section  of  the  people,  or  an  inferior 
circle.  Eyery  one  of  them  is  here  not  only  spoken  to  direct,  but  all  alike 
are  here  proyidentially  oyer-arched.  Not  <me,  without  exception,  can 
rise  and  ky  claim  to  the  glory  of  that  haw  in  the  douds. 

Changes  in  sublunary  things,  there  haye  been  many  ;  diyisions  and 
sub-diyisions  as  to  its  meaning,  but  neyer  has  it  been  permitted  to  &11 
under  the  power,  much  less  into  the  keeping  of  any  one  circle.  Neyer 
has  it  been  allowed  to  become  the  badge,  or  the  partisan  of  a  single 
party.  Not  one  could  oyer  address  another  in  the  style  of  the  Yenetians 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  say — that  Book  is  ours.  An  historical  eyent, 
therefore,  extending  oyer  three  centuries,  with  immediate  reference  to 
our  yemacular  Bible,  may  certainly  be  presumed  to  cany  some  signifi> 
cance  beyond  the  external  fitct.  But  if  so,  that  cannot  be  any  thing  of 
triyial  moment,  which  speaks  to  all  alike,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  It 
is  true,  only  one  simple  principle  may  be  all  that  is  inyolyed,  though 
it  must  be  one  worthy  of  this  high  and  long-continued  course  of  proce- 
dure. After  all  this  then,  some,  if  not  eyery  intelligent  obseryer,  m&y 
now  be  disposed  to  pause  a  little,  haying  yerified  this  anomaly  in  our 
national  history.  The  boon  bestowed  he  has  long  felt  to  be  Britain's 
lest  hope,  though  neyer  before  presented  exactly  in  this  light ;  and  if  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  Institutions  within  her  shores,  he  may 
b^in  to  apprehend  that  season,  if  not  past,  may  be  passing  away.  But 
again  he  turns  to  the  highest  gift  bestowed  on  all  alike.  In  its  histoiy 
it  now  appears  as  if  it  had  been  uninterruptedly  calling  upon  eyery  cir- 
cle, without  exception,  to  look  up  for  superior  light ;  or  in  waiting  for 
its  own  peculiar  place  in  the  wide  ccnnmunity  below — ^waiting  for  a 
supremacy  to  which  it  has  been  all  along  entitled. 

Why  then  should  not  such  a  long  and  patient  suspension  of  this  Sacred 
Record,  held  beyond  the  grasp,  or  aboye  the  head  of  a  whole  community 
still  divided  in  opinion,  not  now  lead  to  a  more  thoughtful  consideration 
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of  that  place  which  Infinite  Wisdom  seems  to  be  detennined  it  shall  one 
day  occupy  ?  This  might  prove  to  be  an  end  worthy  of  the  long  toay  to 
it ;  since,  in  the  sufficiency  and  ezplicitness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  alike  involved.  Beyond  all  question,  a  writing  is 
capable  of  being  so  complete,  that  it  needs  no  addition,  and  shall  this 
completeness  be  any  longer  denied  even  to  the  Divine  Record  ?  One  man 
in  this  country,  it  is  granted,  has  long  and  frequently  been  lauded  as 
immortal,  simply  because  of  his  having  said,  that  "  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  was  his  religion."  But  from  his  lips,  as  well  as  from  thou- 
sands who  have  quoted  him,  what  has  this  been  more  than  a  mere  say- 
ing ?  Or  more  than  a  proof  that  even  thousands  may  be  governed  in 
speculation,  by  a  theory,  which  in  practice  they  reject  ?  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  here  may  have  lain  the  real  secret  of  our  Sacred  Volume  hav- 
ing been  so  long  locked  up  in  what  is  called  a  Patent.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  been  trusted  with  it,  and  are  not  to  be,  till  we  are  able  duly  to 
estimate  its  character  and  value  as  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  and 
practice. 

It  has  indeed  been  frequently  said,  that  the  Christians  of  Britain  can 
never  be  one  people,  till  they  become  a  people  of  only  one  Book.  But 
unquestionably,  if  they  do  insist  upon  having  two  centre-points  in  a  circle, 
aU  the  lines  drawn  from  both,  must  of  necessity  cross  each  other.  And 
so  it  ever  must  be  till  the  day  when,  as  one  man,  they  contend  for  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  common  centre  against  all  antiquity. 

We  are  now,  however,  able  to  account  historically  for  the 
majestic  height,  or  the  magnitude  of  this  cause.  That  Sove- 
reign Book,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  authority  of  its  con* 
tents,  has  become  visibly  the  Sovereign  also,  even  in  point  of 
number  and  dispersion ;  an  event,  which  may  never  have 
been  sufficiently  regarded,  as  containing  in  itself  some  distinct 
and  very  significant  meaning  to  all  who  read  this  version, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  this  country,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  high  and  keen  dispute  was,  whether  what  they  called  the 
Churchy  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  uppermost,  or  which 
was  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  in  point  of  authority.  For 
ages  preceding,  it  had  seemed  to  be  the  former.  At  least,  a 
body,  usurping  that  name,  had  long  wantonly  reigned  over 
them  ;  and  the  use  they  made  of  that  daring  assumption  is 
well  known.  It  brought  on  that  night  of  pitchy  darkness 
which  so  long  brooded  over  Europe.  They  had  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge,  and  substituted  other  keys.    They  had 
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not  only  closed  or  contemned  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  they  de- 
nied to  the  people  at  large  the  use  or  even  the  possession  of 
it.  But  the  time  to  favour  Zion,  the  set  time  was  come.  The 
Almighty  vindicated  his  own  cause  in  this  our  native  land, 
by  way  of  eminence ;  and  after  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the 
power  of  his  oum  toord^  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those, 
the  profane  rulers  of  darkness.  This  was  His  first  note  of 
interpretation,  which,  for  illustration'^s  sake,  we  ventured  to 
compare  to  the  key-note  in  music;  and  it  really  seems  to 
vibrate  in  the  ear  now,  as  distinctly  as  it  did  in  August  1537. 

Now,  in  this  kingdom,  where  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  Church,  ever  since,  perhaps  more  than  in  all  the  world 
besides,  at  present  it  becomes  worthy  of  universal  observation, 
that  God,  by  his  high  providence,  has  all  along,  never  permitted 
his  Word,  in  a  single  instance,  to  fall  into,  much  less  under, 
the  power  of  any  Church,  so  called,  of  whatever  form,  or  what- 
ever name.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  he  has 
visibly  demonstrated,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large, 
by  carrying  them,  in  point  of  numbers  and  dispersion,  for, 
very  far  above  the  capacity,  and  beyond  the  narrow  bounds, 
of  any  Church  so  named,  or  of  any  single  community  within 
our  shores.  The  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  though  still 
far  from  being  understood  even  on  British  ground,  a  watchful 
Providence  has  not  left  to  expositors,  to  spell  out  or  explain. 
God  has  been  his  own  interpreter,  and  he  has  made  it  plain. 
This  is  one  great  lesson,  which  the  Sovereign  Buler  has  been 
reading  to  this  kingdom  entire,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

Hence  it  is,  at  the  present  most  eventful  crisis,  whatever 
may  betide  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  whatever  may  await 
any  of  its  more  limited  interests,  that  His  own  cause  stands 
out  before  us,  healthy  and  strong,  and  in  vigorous  operation ; 
far  more  vigorous  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  by  far  the 
highest  undertaking  of  our  day.  Forming,  therefore,  as  it 
does,  such  a  commanding  providential  event,  or  a  voice  so 
significant  and  so  loud;  there  may  be  impending  danger  to  all 
subordinate  interests  throughout  the  land,  in  disregarding  it 
any  longer,  or  in  its  not  occupying  that  high  place  in  the 
national  mind,  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

We  need  not  to  be  informed,  that,  imder  the  influence  of 
the  present  low  estimation  in  which  some  appear  to  hold  the 
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Scriptures  themselTes,  they  may  reply — "  But  what  is  all 
this  array  at  the  best,  save  an  array  of  means  f'*  It  is  even 
so,  though  we  might  first  say  ;  but  look  again  and  consider  ; 
it  is  such  an  array,  and  of  such  means  !  After  perusing  such 
a  history  of  the  past,  let  us  have  a  care  how  we  estimate  the 
divine  provision  for  millions.  Substitute  or  exchange  all  these 
volumes  for  men,  right-hearted,  and  what  are  styled  able  men^ 
and  then  point  out  the  difierence.  What  would  they  be,  though 
full  in  view,  but  an  array  of  means  ?  Or  before  God,  only  so 
many  ciphers,  without  an  unit,  or  the  root  of  numbers,  before 
them  V  ^''For  who  is  Paul^  or  who  ApoUoSy  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed^  even  as  the  Lord  gate  to  each  of  usf  I  have 
pUmtedy  ApoUos  watered^  but  God  gave  the  increase — These 
things  brethren^  I  have  applied  to  myself  and  to  ApoUos  for  your 
sokes ;  that  ye  might  learn  in  us,  not  to  esteem  any  one,  any 
teacher,  above  what  hath  been  written.''''  No,  every  thing  is 
beautiful  in  its  own  time  and  place.  The  minister  of  truth 
is  never  to  be  undervalued;  but  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  a  sword,  which  is  only  to  be 
wielded  with  effect,  by  the  arm  of  conscious  weakness.  In 
both  instances,  whether  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  the  man  of 
God,  the  life-giving  Spirit  is  aU  in  all.  Meanwhile,  at  such 
an  array  of  means,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  wink.  The  event  is 
auspicious,  and  calls  for  deeper  reflection. 

The  uninterrupted  progress,  or  effect  produced. 

In  the  year  1526^  Tjndale^s  first  editions  of  the  New  Testament  had 
reached  hoth  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  enumerate  some  of  the  visi- 
ble consequences  of  the  arrival  on  these  shores  of  this  blessed  book,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  preceding  pages ;  but  there  is  one  effect  by  way  of 
eminence,  which,  even  in  our  own  age,  and  in  the  present  state  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  imperatively  demands  notice. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
our  native  language,  we  saw  it  at  once  divide  the  people,  whether  in 
England  or  Scotland  into  two  bands.  Scarcely  a  month  seems  to  have 
passed  away,  before  this  result  became  visible.  At  first,  indeed,  one  of 
these  divisions  embraced  but  few  in  number,  and  an  appearance  so 
feeble  as  to  be  doomed  to  destruction.  They  were  despised,  as  Benha- 
dad  of  Syria  did  the  Israelites,  and  the  words  once  employed  of  old, 
might  seem  not  inapplicable.  *'  The  children  of  Israel  pitched  before 
them,  like  two  little  flocks  of  kids  :  but  the  Syrians  filled  the  country.'^ 
It  will  now  be  remembered,  that  in  those  early  days  the  names  given  to 
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these  two  parties  were,  "  the  Friends  of  the  Old  Leamingy^  and ''  Friendi 
of  the  A^ew"  They  are  titles,  to  which,  without  entering  into  any  petty 
controvenfy,  we  had  not  only  no  objection,  but  adopted  them,  and  for 
certain  reasons,  we  prefer  them  Ml*  They  conyey  nothing  violent,  no- 
thing offensive  in  sound,  and  if  their  actual  import  be  understood,  they 
serve  perfectly  well  to  indicate  by  fiur  the  most  momentous  division  of 
this  empire.  In  observing  it,  we  need  to  fetch  no  compass,  for  in  a 
straight  and  uninterrupted  line,  we  have  still  the  two  parties  standing 
before  us.  They  are,  as  they  have  ever  been, /or  and  against  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  their  being  given  to  all,  without 
note  or  comment.  This  division,  as  being  the  first,  and  therefore  the 
most  ancient,  is  one  from  which  the  public  mind  ought  never  to  have 
been  diverted.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  great  or  perfect  simplicity, 
nor  throughout  the  long  war  of  opinion,  is  there  any  other  by  which  a 
more  distinct  understanding  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  banning,  or  from  the  first  moment,  the  friends  of  the  old 
learning  were  opposed  to  the  importation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue,  and  above  all  things  deprecated  their  being  given  to  the 
people.  They  hunted  after  them,  as  we  have  often  witnessed ;  thej 
ordered  them  to  be  given  up ;  burnt  them,  and  even  those  who  read 
them,  or  possessed  them  and  refused  to  surrender.  Bight  or  wrong,  the 
first  translator  traced  the  misery  of  the  day,  chiefly  to  this  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  eagerly  sought  after 
the  hated  book ;  they  read  it  with  insatiable  avidity,  and  cleaved  to 
it  in  the  face  of  threatening,  cruelty,  and  bitter  death.  By  them  it  was 
prized,  as  the  book  of  life  and  salvation,  as  the  voice  of  Qod,  as  the  bo<^ 
of  the  90ul ;  and  still  it  went  on  to  prove,  as  it  had  declared,  '^  mighty 
in  operation."  Even  its  first  arrival  had  served  to  shew  its  power, 
though  we  need  not  now  to  say  any  more  of  its  having  so  agitated  the 
men  of  the  Metropolis,  and  both  the  Universities  ;  of  its  rendering  alto- 
gether abortive  the  magnificent  and  deep-laid  scheme  of  Wolsley,  at 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  to  set  "  learning  against  learning ;"  or  of  its 
having  so  moved  the  students  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  to  cause  the 
Primate  of  England  to  wail  over  the  change.  We  have  only  to  remem- 
ber the  many  other  minds,  on  which  divine  truth  took  so  deep  a  hold, 
and  these  belonging  to  no  professed  seat  of  learning.  The  thirst  seemed 
as  if  it  never  could  be  satisfied.  The  common  people  heard,  or  read 
gladly. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  gentlemen  of  **  the  old  learning,*^ 
finding  that  all  threatening  and  denunciation  were  in  vain ;  having 
failed  to  exterminate  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  f&iling  in  power  to 
consign  their  opponents  to  the  flames,  it  was  not  long  before  they  had 
brought  forward  what  they  styled  other  authorities  to  be  obeyed,  be- 
side that  which   was  daily  proving  itself,  and   so  powerfully,  to  be 
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«VPBmB.   In  fear  of  losing  their  influence,  and  with  it  their  emoluments, 
other  weapons  must  be  employed.    They  talked  learnedly  about  anti- 
quity.    They  mooted  the  authority  of  the  Chwrchy  even  such  as  It  had 
been  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  authority  of  ancient  doctors,  styled 
the  FaiherB;  upon  which,  far  too  many  of  their  opponents  with  blind 
simplicity  followed  them  ;  whether  by  way  of  argument  or  in  the  way  of 
compliance,  to  prore  their  skill  in  polemics.  Certainly  these,  though  the 
professed  friends  of  the  '^  new  learning,"  had  neyer  intended  to  weaken 
or  betray  the  rising  cause  for  one  moment,  and  much  less  for  genera- 
tions to  come  ;  but  in  thus  acting,  they  but  little  knew  what  they  were 
about,  or  what  they  had  done.     As  yet  far,  very  far  from  being  suffi* 
ciently  grounded  in  the  paramount,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God,  they  were  not  alive  to  the  fact,  that  there,  and  there  aLont^  they 
were  impregnable.    Had  they  but  firmly  maintained,  that  the  tatinumy 
of  €M  was  the  exclusive  basis  on  which  belief,  as  an  imperative  or  reli- 
gious duty  can  rest,  the  only  evidence  by  which  the  truths  there  re* 
vealed  can  be  established,  and  that  aU  obedience  must  be  regulated  by 
the  same  divine  and  unerring  standard ;  then  might  they,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  serenity  and  assurance,  have  waited  patiently  for  Jehovah,  as 
being  his  own  interpreter.    Then  and  there,  all  the  darts  of  the  enemy 
must  have  proved  as  stubble,  and  they  might  have  smiled  at  the  shaking 
of  any  spear.    But  once  drawn  aside,  once  moving  away  from  this  first 
principle,  whether  for  the  mere  sake  of  argument,  or  in  vain  hope  of 
conquest,  they  were  xrgon  forbidden  ground ;  and  every  act  of  compliance 
proved  to  be  an  instance,  not  of  child-like,  but  of  childish  simplicity, 
only  far  worse  in  its  consequences.    Had  they  possessed  no  more  than  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  is,  of  his  supremacy  in 
power  and  efficacy,  they  must  have  remembered,  that  of  nothing  is  He 
more  jealous  than  of  his  sovereignty ;  but  that  by  such  a  course  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  was  virtually  dethroned,    '*  The  only  book  left  us  of  Divine 
authority,  not  in  any  thing  more  Divine  than  in  its  aU-sufficiency,^^  was 
thus  not  treated  with  reverence  due.    And  what  then  ensued  ?    Have 
we  not  seen  gentlemen,  leaders,  or  professors,  of  both  ''  learnings,"  met 
at  one  common  table,  and  discussing  these  several  authorities  ?    And 
have  we  not  witnessed  too  many  following  their  example  ?    The  Sacred 
Volume,  it  is  true,  had  been  given  to  the  people  providentially,  and  in- 
dependently of  all  these  men,  and  its  progress  to  the  present  hour  has 
been  conducted  after  a  similar  fashion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  sad,  this  heed- 
less and  mistaken  movement,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  in  a  great  degree 
the  history  and  mystery  of  these  ttpo  classes  within  this  kingdom.    Thus 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  that,  under  the  shew  of  argument,  the  adherents 
of  the  old  learning  contrived  to  maintain  their  ground,  nay,  and  prolong 
the  existence  of  their  "  learning ;"  for  precisely  so  have  they  acted, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  has  offered,  ever  since.  The  party,  indeed, 
VOL.  If.  2  s 
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cannot  now  boast  that  they  are  one  and  mdiyinble,  any  more  than  their 
opponents,  for  it  is  under  more  names  than  one,  thai  the  eld  learning 
has  still  lingered  throughoat  the  land.  From  geiierati<m  to  generation, 
its  votaries  hare  saryiyed,  and  certainly  they  haye  been  oyer-mled  to 
serye  one  yaloable  purpose ;  that  of  eyer  and  anon  recalling,  if  not 
driying,  the  firiends  of  the  new  learning,  to  their  first  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  was  the  mpreme  authority  and  aUrtuffieienctf  of 
the  Sacred  Volume;  and  had  this  only  been  regarded  as  the  pole-star,  and 
followed  fearlessly,  long  before  the  present  day,  though  not  upon  a  sea 
which  knows  no  storms,  the  natiyes  of  Britain  must  haye  been  under  a 
clearer  sky.  On  the  contrary,  too  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  new 
learning,  though  neyer  done  with  repeating  their  fayourite  maxim  re- 
specting the  Bible,  and  the  Kble  cdone,  haye  eyer  since  treated  it  chiefly 
as  a  sheet  anchor,  and  as  if  it  were  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  assailed 
by  a  storm ;  though  it  was  giyen  them  also  as  a  chart  to  guide  through 
all  the  perils  of  the  deep.  A  grand  and  fundamental  first  principle, 
nay,  the  yery  highest,  carrying  with  it  more  than  the  certainty  which 
characterizes  the  principles  of  any  sdenoe  or  art,  has  neyer  ^  been  duly 
reyered  or  followed  out.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  haye  been  for 
ages  a  secret  dread  of  its  being  brought  into  use ;  although  neyer  till  the 
authority  and  completeness  of  Diyine  Beyelation  be  better  understood, 
can  there  be  less  than  two  opinions,  or  parties  ;  and  these  two,  as  main- 
tained  hitherto  by  not  a  few  who  haye  receiyed  the  Scriptures,  leading 
to  many  more.  Such,  however,  was  the  first  great  controversy  in  Britain, 
and  as  it  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  point  of  timey  so,  as  first  in 
point  of  xmporta;neey  even  in  our  own  day  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that 
all  subsequent^  all  subordinate  points  of  difference,  submissively  ikm( 
upon  its  progress,  and  upon  its  decision  even  still. 

On  looking  back  thronghoixt  these  three  hundred  years,  it  now  becomes 
worthy  of  carefol  obflervation,  that  whenever  the  question  of  attf  Aort<y  has  been 
revived,  aride  firom  that  of  Scripture  itself,  or  whenever  the  authority  of  what 
is  called  Antiquity,  Tradition,  the  Fathers,  or  the  Church  has  been  brought 
forward,  with  whatever  appearance  of  modesty,  and  in  langaage  however  im- 
posing ;  this  has  uniformly  tamed  out  to  be  no  other  than  either  a  diiparage- 
m^it  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  a  covert  attack  upon  Divine  Revelation  itself. 
Had  the  friends  of  the  new  learning,  instead  of  too  often  slumbering  or  sleep- 
ing, not  merely  brandished  their  first  fundamental  axiom,  but  in  good  fiu^ 
and  as  in  duty  bound,  acted  upon  U;  the  mere  mention  of  such  authorities 
would  have  roused  them.  Instantaneously,  they  must  have  augnred  that  the 
gentlemen  of  ^  the  old  learning"  were  nigh,  that  the  hand  of  their  andent 
enemy  was  upon  them.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  all-«afiiciency  or  supre- 
macy of  the  Sacred  Volume,  was  about  to  be  impugned.  The  votaries  of  the 
old  learning,  it  is  true,  have  long  left  this  designation  behind  them ;  they  have 
often  since  also  made  their  bow  to  the  Bible,  and  spoken  of  it  in  tenns  of  ap- 
parent respect ;  but  he  must  be  but  a  novice  in  the  tactics  practised,  so  often 
and  so  long,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  profiuie  idea  of  the  t«Mv^- 
cieney  of  the  Sacred  Word  to  settle  every  point  of  faith  and  practice  is  cherished 
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stilL  Indeed,  wheneyer,  at  any  period,  this  controyeray  has  been  revived,  this 
bad  and  baneful  sentiment  has  not  merdy  been  cheri^ed,  but  expressed  with 
as  nradi  bold  impiety,  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  this  early  and  mistaken  movement,  and  its  former  injurious  consequences, 
many  proofs  might  be  adduced,  for  we  must  still,  at  this  hour,  rigidly  insist 
upon  our  <i0O-fold  division  of  the  people,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Whatever  names,  professionally,  subsequent  disputants  might  and  did  assume, 
whenever  they  symbolized  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning,  to  prevent 
an  mystery  or  mistake,  and  see  clearly  how  the  nation  has  stood,  or  stands  at 
the  present  moment,  tiiey  must,  in  historical  propriety,  ever  be  ranked  under 
the  same  general  title. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  Conferences  between  the  old  and 
new  learning  party,  was  held  in  1684,  by  the  very  same  man  who  proposed  our 
preient  version  of  the  Scriptures  at  Hampton  Court  in  1 603.20  But  to  pass  by 
intermediate  instances,  if  we  come  down  to  the  next  century,  or  more  than  a 
hundred  years  alter  the  reception  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  was  with  this  perni- 
cious confusion,  of  Divine  with  human  authority,  that  Milton,  among  others  in 
his  day,  seems  to  have  been  so  much  annoyed.    **  As  if,"  said  he— 

'^  As  if  the  Divine  Scripture  wanted  a  supplement,  and  were  to  be  eked  out, 
they  cannot  think  any  doubt  resolved,  and  any  doctrine  confirmed,  unless  they 
run  to  that  indigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors,  which  they  call  Antiquity. 
Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  from  of 
old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  are  the  Fathers.  Seeing,  therefore,  some 
men,  deeply  conversant  in  books,  have  had  so  little  care  of  late,  to  give  the 
world  a  better  account  of  their  reading,  than  by  divulging  needless  tractates, 
stuffed  with  specious  names  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarpus ;  with  fragments  of 
old  niartyrologies  and  legends  ;  to  distract  and  stagger  the  multitude  of  credu- 
lous readers,  and  mislead  them  from  their  strong  guards  and  phices  of  safety, 
under  the  tuition  of  Holy  Writ :  it  came  into  my  thoughts  to  persuade  myself, 
setting  all  distances  and  nice  respects  aside,  that  I  could  do  religion  and  my 
Country  no  better  service  for  the  time,  than  doing  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
rteaH  the  people  of  God  from  this  vain  foraging  alter  straw,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  firm  stations  under  the  standard  of  the  gospel ;  by  making  ap- 
pear to  them,  first  the  insufficiency,  next  the  inconveniency,  and  lastly  tlie 
impiety  of  these  gay  testimonies,  that  their  great  Doctors  would  bring  them  to 
dote  on." 

Such  oonfuaon  in  debate,  however,  such  departure  from  our  ^  strong  guards 
and  places  of  safety  under  the  tuition  of  Holy  writ,"  it  is  well  known,  was  not 


to  ('  The  Conference  between  John  Bainolde  and  John  Hart  "~fint  published  in  1588,  again 
in  ItflO:  and  attested  by  his  opponent  to  be  "  the  foithful  report  of  that  which  passed  in  con- 
ference between  them.**  Bainolde  maintaining  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
its  being  Vie  onlp  UmehiUme  of  truth  in  rdigUm  ;  and  once  bowing  to  this  authority  as  rerealed 
in  Scriptore,  its  beKerers,  he  insisted,  were  a  free  people,  haTing  neither  visibU  altar  or  visible 
sacrifices  to  lay  thereon.  But  "  with  their  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise,  they  may  now'sing  the 
songs  of  the  Lord  in  all  places.  To  them  no  land  is  strange ;  no  ground  unholy.  Every  coast 
is  Jewry,  erery  town  Jerusalem,  erery  house  Zion,  and  every  fiiithftil  company,  yea,  every 
faithfU  body,  a  temple  in  which  they  may  serve  Ood."  What  then  would  Rainolde  have  said, 
bad  he  Hved  in  our  day,  and  witnessed  the  wondrous  dispersion  of  the  version  he  proposed  f  In 
his  view,  at  this  moment,  he  would  have  had  every  one  of  the  devout  readers  of  his  English 
Bible,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  near  or  aiiar  off,  to  have  felt  his  true  elevation,  and  all  to 
have  united  in  one  choru»— 

"  To  me  remains  nor  plxu»  nor  time ;  My  country  is  in  ev'ry  clime, 
I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care><On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there.' 
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then  to  die  away.  The  ^  mistreaB  island  of  all  the  Britiah/'  as  Milton  styled 
it,  has  had  its  share  of  panics,  and  for  two  hundred  years,  has  been  more  or 
less  so  agitated  ever  since.  The  living  heirs  or  representatives  of  the  gentle- 
men of  **  the  old  learning,"  still  survive,  and  thoagh  under  otker  designations, 
not  only  hold  the  precise  sentiments  of  their  forefathers  with  as  firm  a  grasp, 
but  witJi  as  much  of  spedousness,  as  they  ever  displayed.  Never,  at  any  pre- 
vious period  have  they  succeeded  to  such  extent,  in  beguiling  away  the  minda 
of  many  from  the  main  question,  so  held  up  by  God  for  ages  before  Uiis 
pation,  and  from  that  vital  Iwo-fold  division,  which  has  existed  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  only  be  observed,  that,  in  reference  to 
Christianity  itself,  there  is  a  point,  which,  in  these  eventful  times,  has  been 
supposed  by  thousands,  and  even  of  the  ^  new  learning  party,"  to  have  no  supe- 
rior. It  has  therefore  been  frequently  referred  to  by  them,  as  <<  the  question 
of  questions,"  relating  to  what  is  called  the  Church,  A  short  time  now,  may 
discover  the  mistake,  for  there  it  a  point  superior,  and  being  one  where  God 
alone  is  specially  concerned,  sooner  or  later  it  must  have  the  precedence,  and 
the  sovereignty  belonging  to  it,  by  itself  alone.  Throughout  all  Europe,  but 
especially  in  tiiis  country,  there  is  a  previous  question,  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
first  setded,  before  confosion  can  cease.  After  a  controversy  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  standing  upon  British  ground  may  we  not  cherish  the 
hope  that  He  will  ^  magnify  his  word  above  all  his  name !"  Here  seems  to  be 
the  question,  which  must  be  more  fully  met,  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  and 
in  a  far  different  manner,  before  the  general  surface  of  this  kingdom  can 
exhibit  any  thing  superior  to  *  the  working  of  the  sea  before  a  calm,"  rocking 
itself  to  rest. 

On  glancing  backward,  we  have  already  witnessed,  for  about  forty  years,  all 
the  heart-stirring  activity  displayed  in  circulating  the  Bible,  without  note  and 
comment,  more  especially  in  the  English  tongue  ;  while  those  who  were  thus 
employed  have  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  or  eould  be,  any 
reaction,  in  such  a  country  as  this  ;  and  now  that  it  is  bubbling  up,  and  rising 
to  the  surface,  many  have  expressed  great  astonishment,  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  found  in  all  England.  They  must  have  been  slumbering,  however, 
nay,  sleeping,  for  even  still  their  eyes  are  fiur  from  being  fully  opened.  Our 
own  particular  interests,  our  own  religious  circles,  have  seemed  to  be  all  in  alL 
«  It  is  especially  necessary,  in  the  present  day,"  says  one  party,  *«  that  we 
should  look  to  our  ovm  Church  as  our  divinely-appointed  guardian  and  instruc- 
tor ;  as  light,  and  as,  oonsequentiy,  refuge  !"  And  so,  too^  many  appear  to 
have  felt,  till  the  enemy  is  actually  at  the  gates  ;  nay,  and  within  the  gates. 
The  truth  is,  that,  after  their  own  ancient  fashion,  the  gentiemen  of  ^  the  old 
learning"  have  been  up  for  years,  and  working  with  unprecedented  activity. 
Whether  unobserved,  or  not  righUy  understood  by  the  friends  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, the  reaction  in  this  kingdom  is  now  of  above  twenty-seven  years'  standing, 
and  in  regular  progression. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1817,  a  learned  and  acute  disciple  of  the  old  learn- 
ing, though  living  on  the  continent,  then  foresaw  the  rising  of  this  cloud,  and 
hailed  its  appearance  with  joy,  as  certainly  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Rome.  ^  0  noble  England,"  said  he,  <'  you  formerly  were  the  first  enemiea 
of  unity  ;  to-day  the  honour  of  bringing  it  back  in  Europe  devolves  upon 
you.**^^    Without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  his  prescience,  a  few  leadin^^ 


21  CouDt  de  Maiatre  in  his  work  entitled  'Du  Papc*.  1817,  pp.  423-4S8.    The  Count  died  in 
18S1. 
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fkatB  may  be  left  to  ^eak  for  themselTae.  Only  three  years  before  this,  it  is 
true^  the  oaiiee  of  DiTine  truth  appeared  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  one  man,  Herbert  Marsh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
**  1  have  long  since,"  said  he,  ^  abandoned  the  thought  of  opposing  the  Bible 
Society.  When  an  institution  is  supported  with  all  the  fervour  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  is  aided  by  the  weight  of  such  powerful  additional  causes,  an 
attempt  to  oppo$e  it,  is  like  attempting  to  oppose  a  torrent  of  burning  lava 
that  issues  from  Etna  or  Vesuvius."  Yet  but  a  very  short  period  had  elapsed, 
when  three  English  Bishops,  Tomline  of  Lincoln,  Law  of  Chester,  and  Good- 
enough  of  Carlisle,  had  declared  their  sentiments,  as  adverse  to  this  mode  of 
circulating  universally  the  English  Bible,  without  note  and  comment  What 
would  these  parties  have  said,  had  they  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Divine 
Providence,  at  the  moment,  was  accomplishing  as  much,  or  more,  in  the  way 
of  di^iersing  the  English  Bible  by  sale,  wUhaut  any  mode  at  M  diftrmtfrom 
ike  umcU  eurreitt,  for  centuries ! 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  opposition  from  abroad  was  simultaneous. 
Since  the  year  1816  three  pontiffs,  out  of  four,  in  succession,  have  not  fiuled  to 
speak  out,  again  and  again,  rallying  the  votaries  of  **  the  old  learning**  to 
action.^  At  the  same^moment  in  which  Count  de  Maistre  was  publishing  his 
aeotiments,  another  English  prelate,  Sparke  of  Ely,  had  spoken  out,  besides 
€»ther  men  of  inferior  grade,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  This  leaven  must 
then  be  left  to  ferment  and  fester  for  years,  tiU,  at  last,  the  good  people  of 
Eng^d  were  to  have  their  attention  very  gradually  directed  to  specious 
TBAcrATis  once  more.  In  these,  too,  as  in  Milton's  age,  the  names  of  <<  Ignatius 
and  Polycarpus,**  with  many  others,  were  to  be  introduced  in  due  season.  The 
garb  of  great  ceremomal  sanctity  was  to  be  assumed,  and  the  danger  of  being 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  the  ceremonially  unclean  was  to  be  explained.  The 
prevailing  irreverence  of  the  age  was  to  be  condemned,  and  none  of  the  popular 
and  bad  ways  of  the  world  were  ever  to  be  theirs.  We  employ  only  such 
terms  as  they  have  themselves  afforded  ;  and  yet  with  singular  inconsistency, 
all  these  years  have  they  been  carrying  on  their  cause  anonymously,  through 
that  once  hated,  and  often  much  abused  engine — the  printing  press.  They 
commenced  cautiously,  with  no  more  than  four  pages,  at  the  easy  charge  of 
OM  penny,  rising  by  degrees,  in  quantity  and  price,  as  their  readers  were  able 
to  bear  them,  till  they  reached  to  more  than  five  volumes  octavo,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years.  Editors  of  newspapers  and  proprietors  of  reviews,  have  been  in 
constant  requisition,  to  say  nothing  of  poems  and  travels,  nay,  and  even  novelt 
and  books  for  children.  Though  resident  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
nay,  understood  to  be  friends  of  the  new  learning,  but  certainly  living  on  its 
emoluments,  it  is  curious  enough,  that  these  writers  actually  moan  over  their 
situation,  as  analogous  to  that  of  **  the  Jews  in  Babylon  ;**  while  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  they  have  been  in  constant  anticipation  of  some  great  approach- 
ing conflict.  For  the  ten  years  referred  to,  they  have  been  mustering  their 
forces  under  this  expressive  motto—**  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  ?'*  Such,  in  our  day,  are  the  gentlemen 
of  the  old  learning. 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  singular  motto,  in  the  entire  compass  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  any  five  volumes 
octavo^  so  Ailly  charged  with  sentences  of  uncertain  or  ambiguous  meaning,  to 


M  Tb«  QurdinaU  Cbiaramonte,  Delia  Genga,  and  Capellari.  poMing  under  the  titles  of  Pius 
Vll.,  Leo  Xll.,  and  Oregorj  XVI.,  a«  to  be  mentioned  pretentiy. 
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say  nothing  here  of  other  qn&litie8.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  tmmpet, 
^  uncertainty  of  sound  "  has  been  the  perpetual  comphunt  of  readers  not  a  few. 
This,  howeyer,  need  to  have  awakened  no  surprise,  now  that  these  writersy  in 
their  fifth  volume,  have,  at  last,  divulged  that  in  their  sys^aor-myrtefy  and 
reserve  are  two  cardinal  points. 

So  far  as  Christianity  itself  is  concerned,  the  confusion  which  reigns  throogli- 
out  these  Tracts,  between  what  is  external  and  internal,  between  bodily  service 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  between  repentance  towards  God,  or  £ttth 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  obedience  to  revealed  positive  instHu- 
tions  ;  between  the  rest,  the  perfect  rest  to  the  conscience  which  the  Saviotir 
giffeSf  upon  believing  in  Him,  and  the  rest  to  the  soul  which  the  obedient  be- 
liever finds  in  his  service  ;  the  radical  distinction  between  objective  and  sub* 
jective  religion,  or  between  the  glorious  work  of  the  Redeemer  wrought /ar  us, 
and  the  glorious  work  of  the  Spirit  to  be  perfected  in  us — On  all  theee  vital 
points,  so  far  from  any  certainty  of  sound,  the  confusion  is  so  frequent,  so  uni- 
form and  complete,  ^at  no  more  than  one  question  can  present  itself  to  the  in- 
telligent Christian.  What  is  the  eause  7  For  after  ten  years'  hUiMHir,  some  pre- 
siding cause  there  must  be. 

Their  long-drawn  lucubrations,  partaking  so  much  of  the  darimeas  of  the 
night,  on  all  other  subjects,  are  only  effects,  while  it  is  with  the  cause  alone 
that  the  nation,  as  the  nation,  has  been  concerned  from  the  beginning.  Poeterity 
may,  and  probably  will,  enquire  with  surprise,  what  had  become  of  the  friends 
of  ^  the  new  learning*'  <dl  this  time.  Were  it  not  to  substantiate  that  infinitdy 
important  point  with  which  the  admiring  readers  of  the  English  Bible  have  to 
do,  no  consideration  whatever  could  have  induced  us  to  quote  one  sentence  ; 
but  if  the  sickening  sentiments  of  these  writers  have  made  sudi  progreas 
from  the  heart  of  England,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  history  of  the  Sacbbd  Yolumb,  were  we  not  to 
verify  all  that  we  have  asserted.  Uncertainty  of  sound,  may  have  perplexed 
many  readers,  in  reference  to  other  points  ;  but  there  is  unhappily  no  am- 
biguity whatever  with  regard  to  the  Oracles  of  God. 

**  Itia  enough,"  say  they,  <<  It  is  enough  that  Scripture  has  been  ovenruled 
to  contain  the  whole  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  early  Church  so  taught, 
though  its  form  at  first  sight  might  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion."  '  Yet^ 
while  we  admit,  or  rather  maintain,  that  the  Bible  is  the  one  standard  of  faith, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  the  overruling  hand  of  God  to  go 
farther  than  we  are  told  it  has  gone."  <*  Both  the  history  of  its  composition, 
and  its  internal  structure,  are  against  its  being  a  complete  depository  of  the 
Divine  Will,  unless  the  early  Church  says  it  is !  !  Now  the  early  Church  does 
not  tell  us  this.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  that  a  complete  code  of 
moralsy  or  of  Church  government,  or  of  rites,  or  of  discipline,  is  in  Scripture  ; 
and  therefore  so  fiur  the  original  improbability  remains  in  force  !  1" 

The  reader  will  mark  here  the  artful  though  absurd  distinction,  drawn 
between  &ith  and  'practice,  or  between  what  we  are  to  believe  and  ^  how  we 
are  to  behave  ourselves  in  the  house  of  God,"  or  even  anywhere.  But,  again, 
and  as  if  they  had  admitted  too  much,  even  respecting  faith,  they  say — 

"  These  extracts  show  not  only  what  the  Anglican  doctrine  is,  but,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  phrase  '  rule  of  fiuth,'  is  no  symbofical  expression  with  us, 
appropriated  to  some  one  sense  ;  certainly  not  as  a  definition,  or  attribute  ci 
Holy  Scripture.  And  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  this,  from  tiie  very  great 
misconceptions  to  which  the  phrase  gives  rise.  Peehaps  its  use  had  better 
BR  AVOIDED  ALTOGETHER.    In  the  seuse  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood 
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at  this  day,  Seriptore^  it  is  plain,  is  not,  on  Amoucak  prindplesy  the  role 
of  faith  ir 

Thofl^  with  a  degree  of  boldness  which  might  well  have  startled  all  EngUnd, 
80  mndi  do  these  men  take  it  upon  them  to  say,  on  AngUocm  principles,  only 
lamenting  over  the  ^  yery  great  misconceptions"  and  ^  eonmion  understand- 
ing/' which  do  not  comport  and  agree  with  their  pemidoas  sentiments.  Bat 
this  is  not  alL  The  Sacred  Volome  itself  has  been  disparaged  by  them,  nay, 
arraigned  and  qwkea  of  in  a  style  as  dangerous  to  the  community  as  any  which 
has  cTer  been  employed  these  three  hundred  years.  The  original  bumen  of  the 
Bible  Bgoke  out,  and  were  not  misunderstood.  There  was  neither  <<  mystery" 
nor  ^  reserve"  in  them ;  nor  did  they,  like  our  modem  friends  of  the  old  leam« 
mg^  plead  hard  for  any.  Warham  and  Tunstal  denounced  the  New  Testament 
in  English  as  ^  pemidoas  poison."  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  raved  against 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  ^  dangerous,"  but  these  writers,  in  our 
day,  have  had  the  pro&nity  to  aasail  the  very  style  and  structure,  the  explidi- 
nesB  and  adorable  fulness  of  Divine  RevehUion  itself^  Like  purblind  men,  out 
of  humour  with  the  stars  in  the  firmament  <^  heaven,  for  want  of  tyttem,  they 
are  so  much  so  with  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  itself,  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  sing,  we  do  not  say  without  reserve,  but  without  hypocrisy,  even  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm.  Levelling  the  Grades  of  the  most  high  God  with  the  opinions  of 
firail  men,  what  is  the  language  they  have  presumed  to  hold  in  the  ears  of  their 
countrymen !    In  love  to  adoration  of  their  **  Fathers,"  they  tell  us^ — 

^  If  the  Fathers  contradict  each  other  in  words,  so  do  passages  of  Scripture 
oootrmdiet  each  other !  1"  Nor  will  this  suffice.  *'  1  have  above  insisted  much 
npon  this  point,"  says  one  of  these  men,  <<  that  if  Scripture  contaifu  any  rdigiou$ 
8T8TBM  at  allf  U  mutt  contcUn  it  govebtlt,  and  teach  it  obscusblt,  beoaute  it  i$ 
altogether  moet  immsthodical  and  ib&iequlab  in  itt  structure  T*  Nay,  pinched 
by  an  expression,  which  even  Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  in  their  early  day,  had 
allowed  to  pass,  viz* — ^  Sor^ture  contains  all  things  necessary  to  be  bcdieved 
to  salvation ;"  this  insidious,  but  withal  weak  writer,  cannot  permit  it  to  stand, 
without  this  profane  comment  ^  Doubtless,"  says  he,  ^  Scripture  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  be  believed;  but  there  may  be  things  contained,  which  are 
not  on  the  surface,  and  things  which  belong  to  the  ritual  and  not  to  bdirf.  Points 
oi  faith  may  lie  under  the  surface,  points  of  obskevaitcb  nbbd  not  be  in  Scbip- 

TUBB  AT  ALL  !  1 " 

After  language  such  as  this,  q^ken  and  printed  in  EngUnd  in  the  nineteenth 
eoitury,  and  much  more  to  the  same  awful  effect,  and  after  betraying  egregious 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture  itself,  is  it  marvellous 
that  these  anonymous  writers,  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  should  have  been 
trying  to  decdve  the  hearts  of  the  simple  1  They  have  been  more  than  artfully 
insinuating  that  the  free  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume  among  the  people  is  un- 
NVCB88AST  or  INEXPEDIENT,  nay,  ctcu  of  DANOEBOus  OONSBQUENCB !  1  Here,  then, 
beyond  all  question,  we  have  before  us  no  other  than  the  gentlemen  of  ^  the  Old 
Learning"  once  more.  They  have  been  overruled,  upon  British  ground,  in  past 
days,  to  hasten  forward  the  cause  of  God,and  they  will  be  so  again,  but  to  a  more 
glorious  extent  than  ever.  For  above  ten  years  they  have  been  sounding  their 
trumpet,  far  as  their  feeble  breath  could  carry  it^  and  the  only  marvel  has  been, 
where  are  the  friends  of  ^  the  New  Learning  I"  Here  there  need  to  be  no  mis- 
take. There  is  now  no  mystery,  no  reserve,  no  uncertain  sound.  To  turn  aside 
after  any  subordinate  point,  to  linger  with  such  opponents,  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, rekiting  to  the  credenda  or  agenda,  to  faith  or  practice,  would  be  not  only 
time  lost,  but  worse  than  wasted,  or  out  of  place.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  original, 
the  old  and  sad  mistake  committed  in  England,  as  already  explained  ;  and  these 
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mystical  writers^  for  a  little  seaflOD,  may  have  suoceeded  in  midea^ng  a  few  abler 
men  away  from  ^  their  strong  guards  and  places  of  safety  under  the  tuition  of 
Holy  Writ."  There  they  might  hare  exposed  the  old  enemy,  and  the  root  of  aU 
concision,  and  ha^e  ^  recalled  the  people  of  God  fr«m  this  vain  foraging  after 
straw."  Bat  our  present  and  main  inquiry  is  after  the  veritable  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  early  **  Friends  of  the  New  Learning."  Let  them  only  give  once  again 
the  andent  and  **  certain  sound,"  and  let  it  be  clearly  seen  who  they  are  that  are 
<*  prepared  for  the  battle."  Thtfint  was  for  the  possession  <^  the  Book  itseif, 
and  a  more  memorable  one  was  never  sustained  upon  British  ground ;  let  the 
latt,  and  fax  more  noble  contest,  be  for  the  absolutb,  thb  solb  and  supuoib 

AUTHORITT  OF  THB  WoRD  OF  GOD. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  evident  that  Count  de  MaLstre,  in  1817,  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  data,  when  he  hailed  Old  England  as  his  loriom  hope.  The 
sentiments  of  these  writers  had  afforded  some  gleams  of  comfort,  and  for  some 
years  past  they  have  occasioned  more  heart^felt  joy  to  Old  Rome  than  her  pon- 
ti£fo  and  cardinab  have  tasted  for  ages  ;  but,  strange  to  add,  far  more  than  she 
has  received  from  any  other  European  nation  of  the  day  !  And  if  so,  what  have 
been  the  sentiments  issuing  from  that  quarter  for  more  than  twenty-«igfat  years 
past !    The  pontiffs  themselves  will  explain. 

The  first  man  who  sounded  the  alarm  as  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  was  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  or  Pius  VII.  A  prisoner  of  France  till  his 
enlargement  in  1814,  in  two  years  after  he  began  to  speak  out  By  his  papal 
brief,  dated  1st  June,  1 816,  the  Bible  Society  was  **  a  most  crafty  invention,  by 
which  the  very  foimdations  of  religion  were  undermined," — ^that  is,  it  is  here  ac- 
knowledged, of  his  religion,—^  apestUence^*'  he  adds,  ^  and  (U/iUment  ofthefaithf 
moti  imminently  dangerous  to  souls  /"  This  is  precisely  the  same  language  which 
the  reader  heard  coming  from  the  pens  of  Old  WarliMn  and  Tunstal,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  ago.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1 824,  out  came  an  Encyclical 
(circular)  Letter,  from  Hannibal  della  Genga  or  Leo.  XII.,  his  successor,  de- 
nouncing all  such  institutions  as  *'  strolling  with  effrontery  throughout  the  world, 
contemning  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,"  though  not  speaking  one  word  aboot 
them.  But  then  the  Bible  Society  was  **  labouring  with  all  its  mi^t  to  trans- 
late, or  rather  pervert,  the  Holy  Bible  into  the  vulgar  language  of  etenf  nation.^ 
And  now,  only  hist  year,  or  the  8th  May,  1844,  Cardinal  Capdlari,  or  Gregory 
XVL,  has  issued  his  zealous  Encyclical  Letter,  following  up  his  iHredeoeasors. 
'^  We  confirm,"  says  he,  and  by  Apostolical  authority  renew,  the  aforesaid  direc- 
tions already  issued,  concerning  the  publication,  distribution,  reading,  and  rHen* 
tion,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  trandated  into  the  vulgar  tongues,**—^  At  the  same 
time  it  will  also  be  your  duty.  Venerable  Brethren,  to  seize  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  faithful,  not  only  Bibles  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  published  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  but  also  proscribed  or  injurious  books 
of  every  sort,  that  the  faithful  may  be  taught  by  your  monitions  and  authority, 
uihat  sort  of  pasture  they  shonkl  consider  salutary  to  them,  and  icAot  noxious  and 
deadly  I" 

Nor  is  this  all,— see  votaries  of  «  the  Old  Learning,"  in  our  own  Country, 
joined  hand  in  hand  with  this  old  man,  just  verging  on  the  grave,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  in  the  *<  Association"  for  the  propagation  of  such  sentiments,  under 
his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  vicars  in  Britain. 
*<  The  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members  is  simply  to  recite  a  very  short  prayer 
every  day,  and  to  subscribe  one  half-penny  a  week  to  the  funds  ;"  in  the  distrr- 
bution  of  which,  ^  Scotland  and  the  English  colonies  have  largely  participated." 
Or  witness  « the  College  for  Foreign  Missions"  established  in  IreUmd,  and  now 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.    Mass  is  offered  up  ever}* 
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day  for  the  nUmribenyHymg  tuaddead,  and  they  are  all  promised  a  special  share 
in  all  the  masses^  the  prayers,  and  conversions,  which  may  be  the  froit  of  this 
institation.  They  are  looking  as  fiur  as  the  wide  world  for  their  field  of  action^ 
and  talk  of  five  hundred  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures  as  <<  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  /**  In  one  word,  at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
western  world,  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  Old  Learning  been  more  upon  the 
alert  after  one  object  To  a  man,  they  all  fight  under  the  old  banner,  though 
by  no  means  after  the  same  fiery  &shion ;  but  the  inscription  unfurled  is  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.—"  No  Bible  is  to  be  given  to  the  people 
of  any  nation  upon  earth  in  their  wmaeular  tonyne,"  To  give  it,  sayjthey,  would 
not  only  be  «  profime  effrontery,"  but  uniting  to  spread  «  pestilence"  and  «  de- 
filement" through  the  earth' ! !  Let  the  words  be  noted  down  and  remembered, 
for  when  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  as  coming  from  the  puny  lips  of  dying 
men,  the  long-suffering  of  Ood  with  Europe,  at  this  late  day,  is  certainly  by  far 
the  most  marvellous  feature  in  his  government  of  the  world.  If  men  will  go 
on  after  this  fsshion,  as  ripe  for  judgment,  they  must  be  left  to  their  inevitable 
doom. 

It  is  with  our  own  countrymen,  however,  that  we  have  mainly  to  do, 
and  when,  in  conclusion,  one  is  constrained  to  turn  his  eye  to  that  par- 
ticular quarter,  in  England,  from  whence  this  sympathy  with  *'  the  Old 
Learning*'  has  proceeded,  what  associations  are  these  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  !  It  seems  as  if  the  spot  had  been  selected,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  public  mind.  Among  all  the  cities  in  Britain,  was  this  that  one 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  yerjjint  printing  press  set  up  in  this  king- 
dom %  So  it  has  been  afihmed ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  other 
associations  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mind  and  rivet  the  eye 
of  every  reader  of  his  Bible  in  the  land.  Here  it  was  that  the  morning 
star  first  rose  in  England,  and  so,  over  Europe  ;  when  our  own  Wick- 
lifife  first  opened  to  the  people  of  his  country  the  treasures  of  Divine 
Truth  in  their  mother  tongue.  Here  it  was  where  the  immortal  Tyndale 
first  gave  his  lectures  on  Scripture,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  way. 
And  not  to  mention  others,  here  it  was  where,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  there  was  one  resident  at  Oxford  who  so  nobly  met  the  so- 
phistry of  his  own  day,  in  disparagement  of  that  Sacred  Volume,  which 
he  regarded  with  such  intelligent  and  profound  reverence.  Ail  that 
proline  and  sophistical  verbiage  which  has  been  repeated  since,  he  seems 
to  have  more  than  answered,  by  anticipation. 

**  It  has,"  said  he,  "  been  a  common  saying  among  the  ancients,  that  even 
Jupiter  could  not  please  all.  But  by  the  objections  I  meet  with  against  the 
Scripture,  I  find  that  the  true  Grod  himself  is  not  free  from  the  imputations  of 
bis  audacious  creatures,  who  impiously  presume  to  quarrel,  as  well  with  his  Re- 
velations as  with  his  Providence,  and  express  no  more  reverence  to  what  He 
hath  dieUUed  than  to  what  He  doth," — <<  For  some  of  them  are  pleased  to  say, 
that  Book  is  too  obecure ;  others,  that  it  b  immethodical ;  others,  that  it  is  con- 
tradietory  to  itself;  others,  that  its  neighbouring  parts  are  incoherent ;  others, 
that  it  is  unadorned ;  others,  that  it  is  flat  and  unaffecting ;  others,  that  it 
abounds  with  useless  repetitions.  And,  indeed,  so  many  and  so  various  are  the 
faults  and  imperfections  imputed  by  these  men  to  the  Scripture,  that  my  wonder 
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at  them  would  be  almoet  as  great  as  my  trouble,  if  I  did  not  also  oonaider  how 
mndiit  is  the  interest  of  the  great  AdTersary  of  mankind^  and  especiaUy  of  the 
Chorcb,  to  depreciate  composuresy  which,  if  duly  reverinoedy  would  proTe  so 
destmetiTeto  his  kingdom  and  his  designs." 

In  oppositOQ  to  the  poUutmg  and  profime  sentiments  so  arrogantly  pot  forth 
by  these  more  modem  objeetors,  O,  how  different  was  the  view  taken  of  his  Bible 
by  this  illustrious  man  ! 

**  He  that  shall  attentively  survey  that  whole  body  of  canonical  writings  we 
now  call  the  Bible,  and  shall  judiciously  in  their  iywtem  compare  and  confer 
them  with  each  other,  may  discern  upon  the  whole  matter  so  admirable  a  oon- 
texture  and  disposition,  as  may  manifest  that  Book  to  be  the  work  of  the  same 
Wisdom  which  so  accurately  composed  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  so  divindy  con- 
trived  the  vast  fisbric  of  the  world." 

^  When  I  reflect  on  the  Author  and  the  ends  of  Scripture,  and  when  I  allow 
myself  to  imagine  how  exquitUe  a  tymmetry  Omniscience  doth,  and  after  ages 
probably  will,  discover  in  the  Scripture's  method,  I  think  it  just  to  check  my 
forward  thoughts,  and  am  reduced  to  think  that  economy  ike  wisest  that  is 
chosen  by  a  Wisdom  so  boundless  that  it  can  at  once  survey  all  expedients,  and 
80  unbiassed,  that  it  hath  no  interest  to  choose  any,  but  for  its  being  fittest." 

But  notwithstanding  ^  the  Bible  loses  much  by  not  being  considered  as  a 
«yftMi."  ^  And  as  the  Word  of  God  is  termed  a  ligkty  so  hath  it  this  property 
of  what  it  is  called,  that  both  ths  plaimsU  nwttct  may,  if  they  will  not  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes,  by  the  benefit  of  its  light  direct  their  steps ;  and  ike  deepettpki- 
lotofken  may  be  exercised,  if  not  dazzled,  with  its  abstmser  mysteries.  Thus, 
in  the  Scripture,  the  ^orant  may  leam  aU  requitUe  knowUdgty  and  the  most 
knowing  may  leam  to  discern  their  ignorance. 

And  I  use  the  Scripture,  not  as  an  arsenal,  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  arms 
and  weapons  to  defend  this  party,  or  to  defeat  its  enemies,  but  as  a  matekUm 
temple  wkere  I  ddiykt  to  be,  to  contemplate  tke  beauty,  ike  eymmetry,  and  tke  mag- 
nificenee  of  tke  stntolure,  attd  to  increaee  my  awe,  and  excite  my  devotion  to  tike 
Deity  tkere  preaeiked  and  adored.*'^ 

To  that  of  Robert  Boyle,  we  might  have  added,  for  the  last  age,  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oxonians  that  university  ever  produced.  We  refer  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  would  have  started  with  horror  at  some  recent  expres- 
sions said  to  have  come  from  that  quarter.  But  every  reader  must  be  ^M«iH%r 
with  his  language,  and  his  devoted  admiration  of  that  Inspired  Volume,  at  which 
men  of  far  inferior  information  and  attainment  have  sneered.  After  one  of  the 
largest  surveys  which  has,  periiaps,  ever  been  taken  by  one  mind,  he  regarded 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  very  Ket  or  KifowLSDOS. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Oxford,  and  that 
throughout  our  own  times,  did  we  not  discover  something  there  in 
which  there  is  neither  ''  mystery"  nor  ^  reserve,"  nay,  something  happily 
far  superior  to  any  testimony  from  men.  If  sympathy  with  ^  the  Old 
Learning"  has  been  oozing  out  from  a  certain  class,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  though  the  friends  of  the  New  may  have  been  bordering 
upon  slumber,  has  there  been  no  overwhelming  echo  from  the  Oxford 


tt  See  that  admirable  book,—"  ConaideraHoiu  on  the  Style  of  the  H0I7  Scriptoica,  by  tkt 
Uom.  Robtrt  Bojfle.  8vo.,  1G63.  A  La^n  tniulaUoo  of  It  was  printed,  intended  most  probably 
for  the  stadenta  at  Ozroao.    Oxonlc^  Tjpis  W.  H .   Impenak  Ric.  Davm.    1665. 
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presB  itself  1  I^  in  times  long  since,  that  City  stands  distinguished  by 
deeds  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  and  sentiments 
so  due  to  the  majesty  and  perfection  of  the  Sacred  Yolome  ;  in  coming 
down  to  the  present  day,  has  there  been  no  busy,  no  perpetual,  no  palp- 
able proceeding  there  1  Has  there  been  no  course  of  action,  regular 
as  the  rising  sun,  and  reminding  us  of  that  Providence  which  we  have 
so  often  obserred,  in  such  varied  forms,  for  three  hundred  years  ?  Let 
us  look,  and  see. 

It  iB  in  this  locality,  for  more  than  ten  years,  that  certain  anonymous 
writers  have  been  very  busy ;  but  has  nothing  been  doing  there,  in  multi- 
plying the  Sacred  Record  of  which  they  have  thus  dared  to  speak  ?  On  the 
contrary,  and  above  every  other  spot  upon  earth,  has  there  been  a  work 
proceeding,  from  week  to  week,  in  favour  of  those  Scriptures  1  As- 
suredly there  has,  and  even  future  generations  will  be  exulting  in  the 
effects,  when  writers  on  the  times  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.  Among 
the  cities  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  the  world,  the  point  of  distinction  at 
Oxford  IB  confined  to  one,  and  that  one  connected  with  the  Bnfflish 
Bible,  wUkout  note  or  comment.  During  these  years  it  has  been  affirmed 
to  be  within  the  power  of  its  noble  printing  press,  that  they  could  print 
a  Bible  entire,  in  one  mintUe  /  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  power  pos- 
sessed has  been  employed  in  giving  existence  to  the  Divine  Record,  in 
our  native  tongue,  and  to  such  an  amount,  that  it  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  presses  of  all  the  cities  in  continental  Europe  put  together !  Even 
London  and  Cambridge,  with  all  their  myriads  of  copies,  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  Oxford  alone  I 

If,  then,  there  has  been  an  enemy  in  this  quarter,  threatening,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  come  in  like  a  flood,  is  no  significance  to  be  attached  to 
the  singular  £&ct  now  stated  7  Or  rather,  in  the  very  camp  where  he 
has  been  so  long  sounding  his  trumpet,  has  not  a  standard  every  morn- 
ing been  lifted  up  against  him  ?  In  the  conflict  to  which  his  motto  has 
so  often  invited,  although  he  intended  but  a  local  and  fur  inferior  one, 
since  the  stress  of  battle,  before  long,  must  bear  on  this  one  point — the 
Sacred  Volume  and  its  all-sufficiency,  whether  for  "  the  plainest  rustic" 
or  "  the  deepest  philosopher ;"  then  will  it  be  remembered,  as  at  least 
some  encouragement,  that  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  so 
distinguished  as  Oxford,  the  school  of  Wicklifle  and  Tyndale,  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  English  Bible. 

If,  however,  the  ancient  contest  between  the  Old  Learning  and  the 
New  is  ever  to  be  revived,  not  only  must  all  "  mystery"  and  "  reserve" 
be  dismissed,  but  all  other  consequential  points  be  lost  in  the  grand  one. 
By  the  New  Learning,  as  in  days  of  old,  is  to  be  understood, — the  BihUy 
without  note  or  commerU,  in  our  wlgar  tongue  ;  and  surely,  if  the  history 
of  the  past  is  admitted  to  be  any  guide  for  the  future,  and  if  there  be 
any  tide,  or  any  voice^  in  human  afiairs,  the  Ruler  of  nations  appears  to 
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be  summoning  the  mind  of  Britain,  and  above  eveij  other  nation,  to  his 
own  highest  movement.  If,  then,  this  summons  is  ever  to  be  obeyed,  if  the 
devoted  admirers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  once  more  to  be  favoured  to 
engage  in  this,  the  highest  of  all  warfare,  might  it  not,  as  a  preliminary, 
prove  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discrimination  or  discerning  wisdom, 
if,  turning  away  from  all  inferior  or  subordinate  sources  of  turmoil  and 
confusion,  the  British  mind  were  afresh  directed,  with  unmitigable  en- 
ergy, to  that  one  division  of  the  people  which  has  in  reality  existed 
throughout  all  the  past,  or  firom  the  beginning  ?  Sometime  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  language,  other  divisions 
of  the  community  in  Britain  there  were,  and  others  since,  far  too  many, 
but  all  these  with  only  <yn£  exception,  have  been  transitory  or  evanescent, 
as  far  as  this  life  itself  is  transitory.  To  all  these  divisions,  the  people  at 
large,  and  in  succession,  have  bid  a  final  adieu,  upon  the  silent  solemn 
shore  of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon.  Nay,  by  living  survivors,  all 
these  have  been  often  laid  aside  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave.  Not  so  the 
one  uninterrupted,  the  permanent  division,  to  which  we  have  all  along 
adverted,  and  now  allude.  Amidst  the  times  that  have  passed  over  us, 
and  many  changes,  this  has  alike  concerned  every  generation,  and  the 
people  entire  have  passed  away  in  succession  in  one  of  only  two  charac- 
ters,— "  Tho9e  who  had  received,  and  those  who  had  not  received,  the  love 
of  the  truth,  or  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.''*  At  first,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, this  division  soon  became  palpable  or  visible  to  every  eye.  As  if 
it  had  been  expressly  intended  to  explain  to  all  posterity  its  infinite  im- 
portance, to  save  from  all  delusion  or  mistake  in  time  to  come,  it  was 
marked  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  division  of  the 
community  then  accompanied  by  distress  in  every  form  of  persecu- 
tion, of  imprisonment,  and  death  by  fire.  It  seemed  meet  to  Infinite 
wisdom  to  permit,  that  this  line  should  be  drawn  in  blood,  by  the  awful 
instrumentality  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  by  the  flames  and  their  ashes, 
or  pining  death  in  prison ;  and  though  all  these  horrors  have  passed 
away,  this  line  now  stands  out,  thus  glaringly,  in  authentic  history,  as  a 
division  of  the  entire  community,  from  which  the  eye  of  Onmiscience 
all  along  has  never  removed,  nor  ever  will.    ' 

To  this,  the  original  division  of  the  nation  entire,  we  are,  by  the  pre- 
sent narrative,  happily  confined:  and  if,  to  be  understood,  even  the 
history  of  our  Bible  requires  to  be  studied  by  itself,  in  distinction  fix)m 
all  other  things  in  the  shape  of  a  book  ;  so  unquestionably  does  this 
momentous  division  of  our  countrymen,  as  their  individual  highest 
concern. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  history  of  our  Vernacular  Scrip- 
tures is  concerned,  to  the  existing  generation  the  last  half  century  ap- 
pears to  form  but  one  season,  and  one  now  calliog  for  no  transient  retro- 
spect.   An  impressive  period  it  has  been,  not  merely  full  of  importance, 
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or  distiDgoiflhed  for  its  awakening  character,  but  teeming  with  events, 
many  of  which  have  been  fraught  with  consequences.  They  have  been 
germinant  or  proBpectiye  erents,  and  the  present  result  is,  in  those  who 
think  at  all  for  their  country,  a  disposition  to  look  fortoard,  and  in  not 
a  few,  to  look  after  what  is,  or  may  be  approaching.  Now,  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  fur  apart  from  all  party 
considerations,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  remarkable  change 
of  feeling  in  the  reflecting  community,  as  prevailing  throughout  the 
frst  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  this  period,  and  the  loit  ten.  The  feeling  has 
been  the  same,  and  may  be  described  as  one  of  thoughtful  expectation 
in  all.  In  some  over-anxious  and  undisciplined  minds,  it  amounts  to  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  what  may  transpire,  and  they  have  been 
looking  round  about  to  consider  what  has  been,  in  time  past,  the  only 
sheet-anchor  of  their  native  Island. 

During  the  first  ten  years,  the  over-anxious  eye  turned  to  France, 
during  the  last  ten,  strange  to  say,  it  has  done  the  same  to  Italy.  Du- 
ring the  first  ten,  Rome  then  so  depressed,  and  by  France  about  to  be 
laid  lower  still,  excited  no  apprehension  whatever  for  a  single  moment ; 
but  every  post  fr^m  Paris  was  regarded  with  anxious  avidity.  Infideli- 
ty, associated  with  a  species  of  fearful  immorality,  formed  the  subject 
of  general  apprehension  then :  the  revival  of  what  we  have  all  along 
styled  "  the  Old  Learning,*'  with  its  pernicious  cloud  of  superstitious 
observance,  is  deprecated  now.  The  first  ten  years,  therefore,  with  those 
which  immediately  succeeded,  may  afford  to  the  existing  age,  some  in- 
valuable lesson,  in  reference  to  the  last  ten.  Some  safe  and  deep  in- 
struction may,  at  present,  be  drawn  from  that  emphatic  summons  of 
awakening.  For  instance,  it  cannot  faii  to  be  distinctly  remembered, 
that  it  was  not  any  of  our  ''  Institutions,*'  endowed  or  unendowed, 
the  imagined  guardians  or  bulwarks  of  public  virtue,  nor  all  of  them 
leagued  together,  which  were  able  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity,  or 
prevent  its  incursion  then ;  and  to  every  discerning  mind  it  must  be 
evident,  that  they  are  even  less  able  to  deliver  the  nation,  if  in  any 
crisis  wyw.  Without  exception,  they  are  engrossed  in  looking  after  their 
own  stability  or  existence.  Deliverance,  therefore,  or  a  brighter  day, 
must  Tww  arise  from  some  other  quarter,  as  it  did  then.  The  human  pen 
also,  frt>m  the  year  1792,  was  no  less  busy  in  trying  to  stem  the  progress 
of  infidelity  and  foreign  manners,  than  it  has  been  in  our  own  day,  to 
meet  certain  blind,  though,  to  some  minds,  specious  propensities.  But  it 
will  be  remembered  also,  that  the  writings  of  men,  however  able  and 
triumphant  in  reply,  were  but  of  little  avail  then^  and  so  they  have 
proved  notr.  No,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  serious  apprehension  of 
infidelity,  and  its  invariable  consequences,  as  well  as  able  discussion 
against  both,  after  apologies  for  Christianity,  nay,  an  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  and  after  the  rights  of  man  had  been  confronted  with  ''  the  rights 
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of  Qod  *' — it  was  no  ingenious  theory,  no  new  device,  no  Essay  of  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  brought  relief,  but  the  mere  fulfilment  of  a 
plain  and  incumbent  duty.  It  was  action  alone,  or,  properly  speaking, 
the  Bible  alone,  that  gained  the  day.  The  simple  proposal  to  diapene 
the  Scriptwres  without  note  or  commenty  at  home  and  abroad^  fnUowed  by 
the  active  and  harmonious  seal  in  doing  w,  brought  deliverance.  Provi- 
dence also,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  working  wonderfully,  in  the  mm/e  di- 
rection, without  calling  for  any  one  to  look  on,  or'applaud.  By  men  com- 
bined, has  been  accomplished,  what  not  one  among  them  ever  contem- 
plated from  the  beginning  ;  by  men  separately,  what  they  were  led  on 
to  do  in  the  course  of  business.  By  botii  agencies  in  combination,  the 
mighty  purpose  has  been  effected  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  view 
to  be  now  taken  of  the  whole  is  this — ^that  one  main  intention  of  that 
crisis  was  ^  multiplication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Enolish  Umgue,  not 
in  foreign  languages.  Such,  at  all  events,  has  been  the  result.  Here 
we  are,  with  a  mighty  and  altogether  unprecedented  amount  of  the 
Divine  Word  in  our  native  tongue,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  its  foreign  dependencies ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  also,  here  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  once  more  in  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  be  felt  by 
many,  if  not  confessed  by  all. 

At  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  therefore,  when  not  one  intelligent 
Christian,  of  whatever  persuasion,  can  imagine  that  his  party,  as  it 
stands,  like  Aaron's  rod,  will  ultimately  swallow  up  all  others ;  what 
can  be  the  existing  purpose  or  intention  of  an  overruling  and  ever 
watchful  Providence  ?  Full,  to  overflowing,  with  Divine  revelation,  the 
mere  multiplication  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  cannot  possibly  be  the 
main  intention  now.  The  identical  course  pursued  from  1804  cannot 
now  he  pursued.  We  have  been  brought  forward  to  an  advanced  stage, 
but  it  is  a  stage  only  in  preparation  for  what  is  to  come.  We  may  look 
back,  but  must  look  forward.  It  is  only  a  breathing  time,  which  now 
calls  for  some  vigorous  and  corresponding  exertion,  but  it  must  be  blbb- 
WHEBB.  At  this  point,  also,  let  it  not  pass  unheeded,  that  the  whole 
of  the  acyoining  continent,  with  France  included,  is  in  the  act  of  rous- 
ing us  to  duty.  They  are  as  eagerly  bent  upon  the  advancement  of 
their  '^  old  learning,"  as  France  l^erself  once  was  upon  the  spread 
of  her  philosophy.  Abroad,  even  still,  and  though  it  be  one  of  the 
darkest  marks  of  a  pernicious  system,  to  make  religion  emanate  from 
man  himself,  the  old  figment  of  an  universal  Church  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, is  again  held  up,  unblushingly ;  and  before  the  eye  of  a  nation 
that  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  has  been  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  '<  living  oracles  of  God."  Nay,  and  the  land  of  their 
chief  deposit,  certainly  for  some  specific  reason,  has  providentially  be- 
come the  main  point  of  attack.  Naboth's  vineyard  was  '^  hard  by  the 
palace,"  but  though  so  far  distant  from  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  this 
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Island,  like  that  little  vineyard  in  the  eye  of  Ahab,  seems  to  be  coveted 
above  all  other  possessions.  What  can  possibly  have  been  doing  in  this 
kingdom,  to  excite  a  cupidity,  too  fondly  imagined  to  have  been  long 
since  extinct  ?  Have  we  lost,  in  any  degree,  the  pertinacity  which  ad- 
heres to  its  purpose  1  In  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  Britain  has 
been  distinguished  for  thirty  years,  both  for  persistance  and  persever- 
ance. There  has  been  no  lack  of  persistance  in  her  conttntud  efforts,  as 
to  the  English  Bible.  But  has  there  been  any  relaxation  of  persever- 
ance in  her  separate  efforts,  throughout  her  own  foreign  dominions,  or 
the  world  at  large  ?    We  must,  of  necessity,  immediately  inquire. 

So  fur,  however,  as  the  present  history  is  concerned,  the  actual  state 
of  things  appears  to  be  this :  There  is  no  sectarian  movement  now 
before  vs,  nor  does  any  thing  which  can  be  so  denominated  come  in  oub 
way.  But  with  all  her  imperfections  in  the  administration  of  the  affair, 
and,  confessedly,  there  have  been  many  imperfections,  and  inx  too  many 
tokens  of  self-applause ;  still  Britain,  by  her  activity  in  multiplying 
and  dispersing  the  Sacred  Record,  has  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  her,  or,  happily,  fiir  more  than  the  eye  of  old  Europe.  With 
what  have  been  styled  ''  missions,"  therefore,  conducted  by  whomsoever 
they  may,  the  Pontiff,  personally,  does  not  seem  to  interfere.  These  he 
may  counter-work,  he  imagines  more  effectually,  without  a  bulL  Not 
one  does  he  hold  up  and  denounce  by  name,  except  it  be  one,  though 
little  more  than  proposed,  to  Italy  itself.  But  it  is  the  Sacbed  Yolumb 
in  the  vemacidar  t<mgv^  any  where  and  every  where,  upon  which,  in  our 
own  day,  he  discharges  his  gall  of  bitterness  entire.  Thus  it  is,  whether 
British  Christians  become  more  alive  to  the  fact  or  not,  that  three  dif- 
ferent Pontiffs,  out  of  four,  in  r^^ular  succession,  have  been  permitted 
to  signify  to  them,  above  every  other  people,  where  lies  the  strength, 
the  best  or  the  chief  hope  and  mainstay  of  Britain,  and  the  only  ground 
of  security  as  to  her  vast  dominion. 

Time  there  was,  when  the  thunder  of  one  bull  would  have  sufficed  to 
fix  attention  in  this  country,  but  though  three  in  succession  have  filled 
to  excite  much  notice,  and  many  have  never  heard  of  one  ;  still,  if  there 
be  any  relaxation,  if  any  thing  bordering  on  mere  party-spirit,  within 
our  shores,  these  documents  may  weU  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct 
intimations,  that  we  are  neglecting  the  highest  of  all  duties,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  common,  as  well  as  dear,  to  every  circle  in  the  land. 
There  may  be  those,  it  is  true,  whether  few  or  many,  even  within  this 
country,  who  are  sympathising  with  the  enemy  of  truth  beyond  seas  ; 
others,  for  the  sake  of  pelf,  or  blinded  by  superstition,  ready  to  sell  the 
best  interests  of  their  native  soil;  and  even  some  but  too  much  re- 
sembling that  Roman  Emperor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  amusing  himself 
with  his  violin,  when  his  capital  was  in  flames  ;  but  in  reality  the  friends 
of  Divine  truth  may  feel  obliged  to  these  three  successive  Pontics  ;  and 
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as  the  present  one,  firom  his  age  and  infirmity,  must  soon  cease  to  lire, 
there  may  be  a  fourth  firown  on  the  same  cause  presently.  It  is  allow- 
able to  deriye  instruction  even  still  from  the  old  European  enemy.  His 
opposition  once  contributed  to  the  supply  of  Britain  herself  and  why 
may  it  not  now  help  to  the  supply  of  even  the  world  in  general  f 
No  believer  in  Divine  revelation,  it  is  true,  need  to  feel  any  undue  ap- 
prehension at  these  things,  but  it  is  strictly  within  his  province,  to  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  the  times.  His  only  question  must  ever  be, — "  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  day  V*  And  if  he  tread  only  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Word  of  €k>d,  he  need  not  to  fear  any  mere  ripple  in  the  waves,  any 
apparent  reflux  in  the  advancing  tide. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  reigning  Pontiff,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
Paul  II.,  is  no  more  wandering  into  the  printing  office  at  Rome  for  his 
amusement;^  but  as  it  is  the  vuloab  tongue  in  every  land,  which 
is  now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  grand  object  of  dread  in  the  eye  of  the 
enemy,  let  us  first  turn  to  its  actual  aspect,  as  it  r^;ard8  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  our  own  native  language.  As  a  preliminaiy  to  renewed, 
but  far  greater  exertion,  this  is  so  animating,  that  every  reader  of  the 
English  Bible  should  be  made  thoroughly  aware  of  it ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, as  the  sight  may  prove  to  be  of  value,  many  days  hence,  in  re* 
gard  to  all  future  and  foreign  operations. 

To  the  present  Headers  of  the  English  Bible. 

Afber  such  a  history  as  the  past,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  Coun- 
try and  its  dependencies,  the  writer  must  own,  that  he  is  drawn,  irre- 
sistibly, and  with  deep  respect,  to  those,  upon  whose  shoulders,  as  instru- 
ments, all  hope  for  future  exertion  must  depend.  Of  course  he  alludes 
to  the  admiring  and  devout  readers  of  our  common  version,  whether  at 
home  or  far  distant.  At  present  we  regard  them  all  as  but  one  com- 
munity, and  the  most  united  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  possessing 
certain  points  of  attraction  to  each  other,  for  which  we  search  in  vain 
throughout  the  world.  Although  the  most  widely  diffused  branch  of 
the  family  of  man,  except  the  Jews,  yet  they  alone  are  in  firm  possession 
of  the  entire  Sacred  Volume  ;  and  once  contemplated  as  a  community 
—before  the  eye  of  Him  who  never  slumbers,  it  cannot  be  said,  at  any 
given  moment,  that  its  members  have  ceased  to  peruse  or  to  search  the 
same  Divine  Record.  At  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  or  rather  any 
minute,  the  eyes  of  some  among  this  body  are  in  the  act  of  resting  on 
the  same  Book  of  Life,  and  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end  of  the  year !  To  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  the  same 
tongue,  now  approaching  to  fifty  millions,  and  in  possession  of  Divine 
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Revelation  to  an  extent  which  serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  world  ;  these 
favoured  individuals,  of  hoth  sexes,  from  youth  to  old  age,  are  hourly 
drawn  to  the  same  heavenly  centre  of  attraction ;  and  however  far 
apart,  there  alone  they  all  alike  find  their  best  and  their  happiest 
moments. 

The  present  age,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  designated  ''  the  age  of 
Bibles  ;"  but  then,  in  the  Readers  we  now  address,  having  this  divine 
and  sovereign  authority  before  their  eyes,  every  page  has  reached  the 
heart ;  and  no  people  upon  earth  so  feel  the  necessity  for  the  Author's 
presence  ;  or  in  other  words,  for  special  influence  to  accompany  and 
sanction  their  reading.  Already,  however,  the  Divine  Spirit  has  been 
with  His  Word,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  every  other  step,  the  observance 
of  which  is  fitted  to  difiuse  a  friendship,  or  mutual  interest,  never  yet  felt ; 
let  us,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  near  or  afar  off,  turn  to  that  more 
distinguished  weeHy  homage  paid  to  the  Yolmne  we  alike  revere.  Here 
is  the  point,  the  one  point,  in  which  we  all  meet,  and  it  is  enough.  Even 
in  times  such  as  the  present,  it  is  all-sufficient.  Our  common  centre  of 
attraction,  is  the  only  immovable  centre  of  repose.  It  has  been  said  and 
sung  in  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  world  at  large,  but  merely  as  one  of 
the  blissful  visions  of  futurity — "  The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath 
comes."  To  us,  however,  one  has  already  come.  As  one  Community,  we 
may  turn  to  it,  one  day  in  seven,  and  in  the  view  now  to  be  presented, 
the  results  of  doing  so  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  calculate.  Perhaps, 
in  future,  the  season  should  never  pass  unnoticed  as  a  day  by  iUelf—K 
day  which  we  shall  here  distinguish  i 


THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

A  modem  French  writer,  much  in  rapture  with  the  world  of  nature, 
and  anxious  to  interest  his  readers,  has  thus  inquired — 

^^  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  you  are  admiring  the  sun  plunging 
beneath  the  western  waves,  another  perceives  him  rising  from  the  re- 
gions of  Aurora  ?  By  what  inconceivable  mystery  is  this  ancient  lumi- 
nary, which  retires  to  rest  weary  and  glowing  in  the  dust  of  the  eve,  the 
same  youthful  orb  that  awakes,  bathed  in  dew,  behind  the  white  cur- 
tains of  the  dawn  1  Every  moment  of  the  day,  the  sun  is  rising,  glow- 
ing at  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  ;  or  rather  our  senses  deceive 
us,  and  there  is  no  real  sun-rise,  noon,  or  sun-set.  The  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  fixed  point,  from  which  the  orb  of  day  emits,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  three  lights  from  one  single  substance.  This  triple  splendour  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  Nature  ;  for  while  it  affords  an 
idea  of  the  perpetual  magnificence  and  omnipresence  of  God,  it  exhibits 
a  most  striking  image  of  his  glorious  trinity.'* 

But  before  the  eyes  of  the  vast  Community  we  now  address,  though  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  there  has  already  been  presented  a  superadded 
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and  a  superior  light,  a  gift  iDestimable,  where  the  orb  of  day,  and  the 
firmament  he  inhabits,  is  celebrated  in  language  infinitely  surpassing 
this.  There  also  the  boon  bestowed  is  spoken  of,  and  before  going  for- 
ther,  as  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  the  Day,  now  supposed  to  be 
dawning,  in  succession,  upon  us  all,  let  us  listen  to  what  is  there  said  of 
itself,  and  of  its  infinite  value  to  man. 

"  The  law  of  the  Lobo  ii  perfect^—oonTerUng  the  aoal ; 
The  teatimony  of  the  Lord  ia  rare,— making  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,— rejoidng  the  heart : 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pore,— enlightening  the  ejea. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  clean,— enduring  for  erer: 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether.; 
More  to  be  desired  are  thej  than  gold,  jea,  than  much  fine  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than  hone]r» 
and  the  honey  comb.    Moreorer,  bj  them  is  thy  serrant  warned :  And  in  keeping  of  them  there 
Is  great  reward." 

Or  take  only  one  description  from  the  New  Testament,  against  which 

our  ancestors  fought  so  furiously  for  more  than  ten  years  complete,  and 

to  the  force  and  beauty  of  which,  many  in  our  own  day  are  still  alas  ! 

but  too  blind — 

"  Prom  a  Child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
aalration,  through  faith  which  ia  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  giren  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  inatmctiou  in  righteousneaa ;  that 
the  man  of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fnmiahed  unto  all  good  worka." 

In  our  world,  men  of  letters  have  sometimes  sighed  after  an  universal 
language,  as  the  medium  by  which  the  contemplative  or  thinking  men 
of  all  nations  might  obtain  possession  of  every  new  discovery,  and  trans- 
fer them,  in  succession  into  their  own  tongue.  But  here,  as  yet,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  observed  and  revered,  as 
being  the  language  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  Situated  as  we  are,  on  the 
morning  of  this  day,  what  though  oceans  wide  do  roll  between  us  ?  We 
are  but  one  people,  looking  to  one  common  Standard,  one  unerring 
Quide — the  ovdy  Standard,  and  ultimately  to  be  so  in  all  tongues.  To 
us  it  has  been  given  to  be  the  first,  and,  as  yet,  the  only  people,  repair- 
ing to  it,  on  one  day,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Below 
the  heavens,  we  know  no  aspect  of  humanity  more  touching  and  signi- 
ficant than  this.  Surely  it  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  awaken  some 
deeper  sympathetic  feeling,  and  feeling  for  good,  than  there  has  ever 
yet  been  cultivated. 

That  period  of  time  to  which  we  now  advert,  as  recurring  at  every 
seventh  revolution  of  the  sphere,  embraces  one  day  and  night  entire  ; 
and  once  begun,  to  the  admiring  readers  of  the  English  Bible,  considered 
as  a  body,  in  some  resemblance  to  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  there  is  no 
twilight ;  no  evening  shade.  Before  the  Sovereign  Author  of  this  ex- 
traordinary distribution  of  one  people,  in  possession  of  the  same  Sacred 
Record,  it  can  in  truth  be  affirmed — ther^  is  no  night  there.  Nor  is  He 
ever  more  present  with  them  all,  than  when  they  look  to  Him  through 
this  divine  medium. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  we  now  cast  an  eye  not  at 
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Britain  alone, — a  light  in  which  no  intelligent  man  of  the  present  day 
should  ever  regf^  this  kingdom.  We  look  also  at  her  dominions,  now 
held  hj  but  one  imperative  condition,  or  that  of  being  subservient  to 
the  designs  of  Providence.  And  here,  as  the  day  we  contemplate  is  a 
day  of  rest  and  reading,  of  worship  and  inquiry,  it  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  tongue.  The  great  majority  of  reflecting  admirers  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  Britain,  but  long  before  they  have  ceased  from  the 
cares  of  business,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Lord's-day  has  already 
begun  ;  and  long  after  they  have  once  more  drawn  the  curtains  and  re- 
tired to  rest,  there  are  many  in  the  far  west,  who  are  yet  to  go  on  for 
hours,  exploring  the  same  sacred  page.  We  have  traced  the  English 
Bible  as  being  certainly  in  perusal  above  an  hundred  and  seventy  degrees 
east,  and  about  an  hundred  and  eighty  west  of  Qreenwich.  The  half- 
hour  out  of  twenty-four,  which  may  yet  easily  be  ascertained,  is,  for  the 
present,  of  no  moment. 

Should  this  very  memorable  day,  however,  be  thus  taken  into  fre- 
quent consideration,  there  is  another  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
it  is  of  equal  length.  It  is  the  day  before.  This  is  perfectly  well 
known,  and  even  to  the  most  influential  members  of  this  singular  com- 
munity. With  them  it  is  a  day  of  research  as  well  as  of  reading  the 
same  common  standard.  Here  there  is  a  positively  ascertained  effort 
of  mind,  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  an  uninterrupted  mental  aim 
after  "  rightly  dividing"  the  same  "  word  of  truth.**  The  object  in 
view  is  that  the  trumpet  may  give  one  certain  sound,  for  these  men  are 
to  lead  the  devotion  of  myriads  on  the  following  day.  The  ascertained 
&ct,  therefore,  is  this,  that  for  a  space  equal  to  not  less  th&u  forty-eiffht 
hours,  evety  week,  the  devoted  attention  of  the  same  people  is  directed 
to  the  same  Sacred  Volume.** 

SB  But  confining  onnelret  to  the  Lord't-day  itMlf,  within  the  British  empire :  any  Saturday 
erening.  were  we  to  place  onnelTet  in  England,  at  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  in  Scot- 
land, at  Edinburgh  or  St.  Andrew8,  we  can  see  what  b  rare  to  occur.  To  these  Cities  the  reader 
will  first  remember  how  singularly  were  conveyed  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  In  1526, 
aa  well  as  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  this  great  work. 
And  what  is  one  of  the  ascertained  consequence*  in  our  day  ?  At  the  close  of  the  week,  and 
some  time  before  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  eye  of  the  English  reader,  not  only  from  England, 
but  America,  is  already  fixed  upon  our  Sacred  Volume,  and,  as  if  it  were  in  echo  to  the  mother- 
country,  it  is  at  a  spot  but  recently  taking  its  name  from  our  reigning  soTereign,  Victoria,  in 
Hong  Kong,  on  the  coast  of  China.  Beading  the  Scriptures,  and  worship  in  the  language  of  the 
largest  aaeociated  population  in  the  world,  the  Ckine*e,  will  not  fail  to  follow ;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment they  commenced  with  English  in  the  morning  never  will  many  eyes  be  removed  fh>m  the 
same  sacred  page,  till  the  orb  of  day  passing  over  India,  the  Cape,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe— Britain  rises— then  America,  and  the  same  blessed  Book  will  not  be  laid  aside  till  the 
Sablwth-Sun  has  reached  the  far  west,  beyond  another  London  or  Oxford,  or  Toronto,  in  Upper 
Canada.  By  that  time  our  great  Metropolis  has  resumed  the  business  of  the  ensuing  week !  An 
hundred  such  heart-stirring  recollections  might  be  added.  But  wherever  this  far  spread  Record 
is  perused  in  a  Familjf  it  might  answer  some  valuable  ends,  not  only  interesting  the  young,  but 
stimulating  the  old,  were  there  drawn  out  a  distinct  Horolook  qftht  Knglish  BibU^  embracing 
night  and  day,  or  the  twenty-four  hours  entire.  The  numerous  liicalities  being  accurately  ascer- 
tained and  marked,  with  a  moving  centre-piece,  or  sun,  attached  to  the  card,  the  eye  might 
turn  at  any  hour,  and  know,  almost  to  a  certainty,  one  day  in  seven,  how  others  were  engaged 
all  over  the  World!  Once  fumbhed  with  the  materials,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  London 
•rtbt  b  ready  to  take  the  hint,  as  well  as  to  execute  the  thing  in  hb  best  stjle. 
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Now,  it  cannot  be  that  such  a  community,  whom  it  is  possible  thus  to 
select,  and  thus  address,  has  yet  fulfilled  the  providential  purpose  of 
its  wide  extension.  By  no  means ;  for  here  may  already  be  descried  the 
twilight  of  a  brighter  day  than  Britain  has  ever  witnessed.  Whether 
they  be  in  Old  England  or  New  England,  in  Scotland  or  Kova  Scotia, 
in  Middlesex  and  Braidalbin  at  home  or  Middlesex  and  Braidalbin 
abroad,  in  Canada  or  the  Cape  of  South  Africa,  in  India  or  Burmah,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  coast  of  China,  this 
favoured  people  of  one  language,  have  been  thus  scattered,  certainly  not 
in  wrath,  but  in  mercy  to  mankind.  "  Thou  hast  scattered  us  among 
the  heathen'*  was  the  mournful  complaint  of  the  ancient  Jew  to  his 
Gk>d,  because  this  was  the  token  of  his  frown — the  ruin  or  the  death  of 
Judaism ;  but  this  unprecedented  dispersion  of  one  Qentile  nation  may, 
and  probably  will,  prove  the  life  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was  the 
providential  dispersion  of  the  first  community  at  Jerusalem  of  old  which 
gave  birth  to  the  very  name  of  Christian  ;  and  in  this  vastly  greater 
dispersion  of  one  people,  why  may  not  untold  or  unprecedented  good 
be  involved  ? 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  remains  to  be  glanced  at,  in 
reference  to  this  select  day,  so  observed  by  one  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  globe.  Their  common  language  happens  to  be  the  only  one  in 
Europe  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  seventh  part  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  joyful  occasion  of  its  observance,  has  been  so  fiilly  comprehended 
and  observed.  For  these  three  hundred  years  the  day  has  been  differ- 
ently regarded  by  all  the  nations  on  the  Continent ;  so  that,  with  all 
our  faults,  there  has  been,  as  remarked  by  Quizot,  a  moral  as  weU  as  an 
insular  separation.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  the  distinction,  and  improve  it 
now  in  both  hemispheres.  The  neighbouring  nations  may  have  smiled 
at  these  Sabbaths,  and  wondered  at  our  weakness  or  simplicity  in  having 
so  multiplied  the  vernacular  version  of  our  Bible ;  but  they  will  not 
deny,  that  to  a  people  remarked  for  these  peculiarities,  there  has  been 
conveyed  an  empire  far  more  extensive  than  any  that  has  ever 
existed.  But  for  these,  there  had  been  no  such  singular  community  as 
that  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  address,  and  our  desire  to  interest 
more  deeply  in  each  other,  and  then,  in  the  world  around  them.  After 
this,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  adjoining  Continent,  were  these  nations 
now  to  take  both  the  Volume  and  the  Day  into  more  thoughtful  consi- 
deration ? — The  circulation  of  the  one  1 — the  observance  of  the  other  I 

To  many,  it  is  true,  probably  to  many  thousands  even  in  this  country, 
the  remarkable  existing  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  be  alto- 
gether new.  Even  among  such  as  are,  and  have  been,  interested,  it  may 
seem  as  if  a  mist  had  risen  and  dispersed,  exhibiting  an  assemblage  of 
their  countrymen  hitherto  unknown.  Yet  we  have  dealt  in  no  vague 
suppositions.     This  is  no  imaginary  picture.     It  may  be  viewed  by 
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any  one,  with  equal  precision,  at  the  greatest  distance  or  near  at  hand, 
every  week  throughout  the  year.  We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  it,  simply 
from  a  desire  to  promote  this  habit.  It  is  moral  influence  especially 
which  is  now  demanded,  and  we  cannot  regard  such  a  habit  as  a  mere 
gratification  or  soothing  reminiscence.  It  would  recall  absent  friends 
and  stimulate  to  action.  Out  of  its  indulgence  would  spring  a  thou- 
sand benefits,  such  as  cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  need  not  be 
described  although  they  were. 


It  is  now  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  nation  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  been  most  distinguished  for  the  observance  and  the  mental 
occupation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  energetic 
and  enterprising  upon  earth.  It  has  lost  nothing  by  resting  one  day  in 
seven.  In  its  own  place,  that  day  has  been  found  to  be  equally  in- 
vigorating with  nocturnal  repose.  So  far  from  any  interruption  to  busi- 
ness, it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  economist  of  time,  nay,  of  human  life 
itself ;  and  they  are  but  superficial  minds  who  ha^ce  not  frequently  ob- 
served this.  By  the  season,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  English 
Bible  has  come  to  its  termination  in  the  west,  business  has  already 
commenced  in  Britain  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  the  printing  press  is 
once  more  in  requisition.  For  many  years  no  Monday  morning  has 
returned  in  which  the  compositor  has  not  repaired  to  his  wonted  occu- 
pation, and  certainly  not  the  least  observable  result  has  been  this — 
though  the  book,  and  even  its  readers,  have  been  dispersed  over  an 
area  of  such  vast  extent,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  whole  of  Britain  is 
but  an  insignificant  island  in  the  western  seas,  a  mere  speck  amidst  the 
waves,  yet  in  that  Island  have  almost  all  these  volumes  been  prepared. 
With  the  single  exception  of  those  but  recently  put  forth  in  America, 
in  Britain  alone  have  all  those  English  Scriptures  been  printed,  and 
bere  the  great  mass  or  majority  are  now  to  be  found. 

It  is  the  fact  as  thus  stated,  which  lends  such  a  commanding  voice 
to  all  who  have  been  so  engaged,  but  especially  to  those  in  this  country, 
who  have  this  cause  at  heart.  The  high  and  peculiar  ground  on  which 
Providence  has  placed  the  British  Christian,  calls  for  some  correspond- 
ing reflection  at  any  moment,  but  for  supreme  consideration,  should 
there  be  any  thing  ominous  in  the  times  themselves.  The  highest 
character  he  sustains  is  not  that  he  belongs  to  this  or  that  community, 
but  that  to  him  have  been  committed  "  the  Oracles  of  God."  No  object 
whatever  whether  civil  or  even  sacred,  can  justify  his  attention  being 
withdrawn,  diverted  or  allured,  from  the  highest  design  of  the  Almighty 
in  lending  to  this  country  its  wide  and  commanding  influence.  But  the 
history  of  His  Word  in  our  native  tongue  having  never  before  been  his- 
torically nmde  out,  the  peculiarity  of  its  character  must  now  be  added  to 
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the  immense  number  of  its  existing  copies  ;  and  these  together  appear  to 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  supreme  attention  of  all  Chris- 
tians in  this  kingdom,  being  invited  at  the  present  moment  to  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  entire  subject  before  them. 


THE  FINAL  QUESTION,  OE  PATH  OF  DUTY. 

Our  existing  circumstances  as  a  nation,  in  connexion  with 
the  Sacred  Volume,  whether  relating  to  the  height  of  privi- 
lege, or  the  amount  of  duty,  we  have  all  along  felt  our  in- 
ability to  describe,  or  express  in  words.  There  is  a  certain 
crisis  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  man, 
fitted  and  intended  to  provoke  or  draw  forth  the  activity  and 
force  of  every  agent.  That  our  present  circumstances  are 
critical,  is  the  persuasion  of  all  thinking  men.  But  then 
they  are  the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  favoured 
nation,  when  so  far  from  repose,  or  even  relaxation,  the  con- 
dition of  other  countries  never  so  favoured,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  after  another  manner  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been. 

The  present  times  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  pecu- 
liarities. The  nation  most  happily  has  imbibed  an  aver- 
sion from  all  war;  its  enterprising  spirit  has  sought  and 
found  vent  in  peaceful  and  profitable  directions.  This,  it  has 
been  said,  is  "  the  age  of  improvement — the  age  of  social  ad- 
vancement,— it  is  a  mercantile  age,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  poured  into  the  lap  of  Britain,  while  its  inhabitants 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  discoveries  which  have  almost  given 
life  and  breath  to  material  nature."  In  all  this  the  en- 
lightened Christian  patriot  cannot  but  feel  and  take  an  in- 
terest. But  still,  in  his  sober  and  deliberate  judgment,  by 
far  the  most  momentous  and  significant  point  in  the  state  of 
this  country,  consists  in  the  abundant  possession  of  Divine 
Revelation,  however  lightly  it  may  be  regarded,  and  the  pro- 
digious reduction  in  price  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Conse- 
quently, the  question  which  he  desires  to  be  resolved  is  this 
— What  is  the  present  duty  ?  What  are  the  obligations 
thus  imposed  on  British  Christians  ? 

This  subject  of  enquiry,  as  the  final  question,  is  one  which. 
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on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  is  here  confessed,  has  never  been 
absent  from  his  mind  for  years  past.  And  though  it  was  to 
be  amidst  a  thousand  interruptions  by  professional  engage- 
ments, it  seemed  to  be  above  all  things  else  desirable,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  our  country ;  not  as  containing 
this  or  that  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  the 
state  of  Britain  as  the  distinguished  depository  of  Divine 
Revelation  :  and  consequently  the  paramount  duty  of  a  people 
so  enriched  by  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  then 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  was  no  other  method  so 
likely  to  present  in  their  due  force,  the  imperative  obligations 
of  his  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  distinct  and  im- 
partial record  of  what  had  actually  been  done  for  itj  from  the 
beginning.  Out  of  the  wide  and  wonderful  wilderness  of 
"  religious  privileges"  so  called,  in  the  possession  of  which  so 
many  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  live  and  die,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  way  of  escape,  but  by  fixing  upon  the  Sacred  Volume 
itself,  without  note  or  comment ;  and  following  it  rigidly  as 
the  day-star,  or  surest  index,  far  above  all  party,  all  local, 
narrow,  or  limited  considerations ;  following  it,  till  one  could 
see  clearly,  and  look  round  on  the  state  of  our  native  island 
as  such.  A  more  certain  clue  to  the  responsible  condition  of 
its  inhabitants  he  did  not  know,  and  he  may  now,  perhaps 
without  presumption,  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  our  real  position  among  the  nations,  has  never 
before  been  fully  understood. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  ago,  since  it  was  said  of  this  Kingdom,  that 
"  no  cloud  in  summer  was  ever  more  fully  surcharged  with  electricity, 
than  it  was  with  moral  energy,  and  that  it  needed  but  a  conductor  to 
issue  out  in  any  given  direction."  It  was  described  as  having  become 
^'  the  capital  of  a  new  moral  world — the  eminence  on  which  intellectual 
light  strikes,  before  it  visits  the  nations — the  fountain-head  of  the  Rivers, 
that  are  going  forth  to  water  the  earth."  It  was  then  affirmed  to  be 
"  in  the  option  of  Britain,  to  have  well-wishers  in  every  country."  If 
such  was  its  condition  then,  what  shall  we  say,  and  especially  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, now  ?  For  ever  since,  the  Sovereign  disposer  of  all  good, 
has  been  pouring  his  precious  Word  in  far  richer  abundance  upon 
Britain.  When  the  language  now  quoted,  was  employed  by  its  intelli- 
gent author,  Mr.  Douglas,  not  above  one-third  of  these  Sacred  Volumes 
had  been  issued  from  the  press.  How  then,  we  repeat,  will  it  become 
British  Christians  to  act  now  ? 
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Iq  seeking  for  a  wide  and  imperative  field  of  future  exertion,  there  is 
no  necessity,  in  the  first  instance,  for  going  even  out  of  the  Empire. 
But  in  passing  beyond  seas,  instead  of  proceeding  to  action  within  the 
wide  compass  of  our  own  dominions,  there  has  been  a  tendency,  amount- 
ing to  infatuation,  to  go  elsewhere,  and  intermeddle.  That  our  ances- 
tors should  have  been  inveigled  by  their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  ad- 
joining Continent,  is  not  so  marvellous  ;  though  the  utter  fruitlessness, 
not  to  say  the  expense  of  doing  so,  was  early  perceived.  It  was  lament- 
ed even  by  the  original  translator  of  our  Bible.  "  We,"  said  he,  "  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  at  all,  have  meddled  yet  in  all  matters,  and  have 
spent  for  our  prelates*  causes,  more  than  aU  Chrigtendom^  even  imto  the 
utter  beggaring  of  ourselves  ;  and  have  gotten  nothing  but  rebuke,  and 
shame,  and  hate  amoug  all  nations,  and  a  mock  and  a  scorn  thereto,  of 
them  whom  we  have  most  holpen."  But  this  language,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  three  centuries,  will  bear  to  be  repeated  even  now ;  for 
this  tendency  toward  the  European  continent  was  not  then  to  cease. 
Taking  possession  of  even  the  Legislature,  and  with  all  the  strength  of 
a  natural  principle  from  age  to  age,  it  had  burst  forth  in  all  its  power 
within  our  own  times ;  and  that  also  during  a  period  when  an  over- 
turning and  over-ruling  Providence  seemed  to  be  calling,  not  only  the 
Friends  of  divine  truth  in  this  country  to  depart,  and  go  far  hence  to 
the  long  neglected,  but  the  nation  at  large,  to  mind  her  own  business, 
within  her  own  foreign  possessions. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  old  mistake,  into  which,  as  a  people,  we  had  fallen  ; 
an  infatuation  not  without  precedent.  The  only  wonder  has  been  its 
long  continued  prevalence.  Ancient  Babylon  is  said  to  have  been  '^  a 
golden  cup  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  intoxicating  all  the  earth."  The 
nations  that  had  drunk  of  her  wine  are  described  as  taking  balm  for 
her  pain,  if  so  be  she  might  be  healed.  Constrained  at  last  to  confess 
— "  We  would  have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed  ;"  they  then 
immediately  said,  "  Let  us  go  every  one  into  his  own  country — come 
and  let  us  declare  in  Zion  the  work  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

In  our  case,  therefore,  to  posterity  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  in- 
fatuation, after  the  snare  was  broken,  and  we  had  escaped ;  after  the 
baftle  of  divine  truth  was  fought,  and  the  victory  so  decidedly  given 
in  our  favour ;  that  instead  of  continuing  to  strengthen  our  indepen- 
dent position,  we  should  have  gone,  simply  to  be  embroiled  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  these  continental  nations.  But  it  will  appear  stranger 
still,  when  it  comes  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  course  we  had  incurred 
a  dehty  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  sterling — at  the  self-same 
period  that  an  Empire  four  times  the  extent  of  our  native  Island,  was 
gradually  coming  under  our  sway ;  and  one,  which  when  the  subject 
is  properly  imderstood,  in  point  of  money,  has  absolutely  cost  us  no- 
thing.    Such  a   contemporaneous  contrast  between   mistaken  human 
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policy  in  Europe,  and  the  footsteps  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  in 
Asia,  is  not  to  be  found  in  history. 

This  infatuation,  however,  as  a  national  feeling,  happily  seems  to  be 
on  the  wane,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  have  expired  for  ever,  with  its 
last  prodigious  efforts.  Its  revival,  at  all  events,  has  been  often  of  late 
most  earnestly  deprecated.  *'  This  country,"  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
"  appears  to  be  intended  by  Providence  for  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual 
peace.  There  is,  at  least,  every  thing  in  our  situation  favourable  for 
the  permanence  of  our  tranquillity,  and  for  preserving  uninterrupted 
amity  with  every  other  country.  If  we  would  give  up  that  vain  idol, 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that  Moloch  which 
we  have  been  besmearing  for  a  century  past  with  human  blood,  we 
might  sheath  the  sword  for  ever,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  changes  are  necessary  there :  no  arm  of  flesh  can  prevent 
them  ;  but  these  changes,  if  we  remain  quiet,  will  turn  out  for  our 
benefit,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  world." 

Foreign  wars,  however,  once  laid  aside,  times  of  general  and  profound 
peace  having  come,  but  Europe  still  being  the  favourite  and  fashionable 
resort,  it  was  not  to  follow  that  no  traces  of  our  prolonged  confabulation 
with  that  continent  were  to  remain  behind.  "  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners,"  and  the  leaven  of  this  long  intercourse  was  foimd 
to  be  lurking  within  the  kingdom  ;  though  it  had  not  occurred  to  many, 
that  battles  abroad  once  over  and  gone,  they  were  then  to  be  invited  to 
skirmishing  at  home.  It  wa^  not  anticipated,  that  British  Christians, 
already  so  richly  furnished  with  the  Scriptures,  were  to  be  called  upon, 
and  for  years  in  succession,  to  return  and  travel  over  ground  which  had 
been  fought  and  won,  decidedly  won,  centuries  ago  :  or  that  they  were 
to  be  challenged  to  come  once  more  forsooth,  and  fight  over  again  ''  the 
battle  of  the  old  learning.*'  Now,  had  the^  only  been  more  fully  bent 
upon  conveying  Divine  Truth  itself  to  the  nations  afar  off,  while  a  gra- 
cious Providence  was  even  pouring  it  over  their  own  land,  they  at  least 
might  have  safely  remained  deaf  to  all  such  idle  and  endless  interrup- 
tion. But  the  fskct  is,  that  zeal  for  diffusing  the  Oracles  of  God  through 
foreign  lands  had  declined — decidedly  dedined,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  became  entangled  by  certain 
votaries  of  '^  the  old  learning,"  it  was  a  descent  indeed  from  the  high 
ground  which  British  Christians,  as  such,  ought  to  have  maintained.  To 
every  such  call  or  challenge  they  were  in  possession  of  a  reply — 

"  We  can  afibrd  time  no  longer  to  occupy  such  low  ground  as  that  of  merely  protrstiro 
■gainst  error.  We  admit  the  operation  of  poftitire  principle,  and  mutt  propagate  thx  truth. 
Once,  indeed,  we  were  entangled  in  our  progress  by  your  Apocrypha,  but  the  single  object  to 
which  oar  utmost  energy  must  now  erer  be  devoted,  is  the  Sacred  Volume  without  note  or  com- 
ment. Too  long  hare  we  neglected  this  imperative  duty,  though  we  have  not,  of  late,  been  un- 
mindful of  £nTope ;  having  there  already  spent  more  than  double  of  that  wc  have  done,  even  on 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  combined.    Meanwhile,  go  back  first,  and  attempt  n  conclusive  an- 
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•wer  to  what  was  writt«n,  long  ago,  with  far  deeper  research  than  the  present  day  affords.>0  But 
we  are  about  a  great  work,  so  that  we  cannot  come  down.  fFhjf  thonld  the  vork  eeate,  uMH 
tee  I.BAVB  U  and  come  down  to  j/ou  f  The  cause  in  whkh  we  are  engaged,  is  one  of  supreme  duty, 
and  admits  of  no  interruption.  Our  fellow  men.  nay,  our  fellow  subjects,  elsewhere,  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  by  thovsands  in  a  day.  But,  besides,  "  it  is  becoming  and  seemly, 
that  the  grand,  and^it,  and  reoeired  truth,  do  sometimes  keep  state,  and  no  more  descend  to 
perpetual  jangling.** 

The  timid,  it  is  grfuited,  who  are  chiefly  moyed  bj  things  near  at 
hand,  and  who  do  not  comprehend  the  position  of  their  Country  as  con- 
nected with  her  dominion,  may  tell  us — "  But  though  we  have  witnessed 
a  French  Reyolution,  and  happily  escaped,  we  seem  to  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  even  a  European  one."  Perhaps  we  may,  but  although  we 
should,  and  eyen  though  Europe  were  in  flames,  this  actually  would  not 
change  either  our  position,  or  our  obligations  to  the  World.  Our  passage, 
or  path  of  duty,  would  still  be  clear,  perfectly  clear.  Even  such  a  cata- 
strophe need  not,  for  one  day,  retard  Britain  in  that  onward  course  to 
which  her  insular  situation,  her  extended  rule,  and  her  unequalled  pos- 
session of  the  Oracles  of  Ood  have  so  long  called  her.  Within  vast  do- 
minions, which  have  come  under  her  sway,  without  any  laid  plan  on  her 
part,  without  any  previous  settled  design  on  the  part  of  her  Government, 
without  any  desirt  on  the  part  of  her  people  at  home  ;  Providence  has 
presented  space  enough  to  go  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  in  regions  where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  but  lately  risen  ; 
and  where  there  has  been  no  such  abuse  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  no  such 
virulent  resistance  to  the  Divine  Record  as  there  has  so  long  been  in 
Europe.     Though,  ere  long,  even  Europe  may  lend  its  aid. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  that  Britain  in  which  we  dwell,  and  to  which 
this  previous  history  has  inunediate  regard,  furnished  as  it  has  been 
with  the  truth  of  God,  the  real  position  of  the  Island  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced.  By  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  it  has  been 
gradually  encompassed  by  an  area  more  than  thirty  times  the  size  of 
itself !  an  area  peopled  by  above  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  our 
own  species,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  our  fellow  subjects.  The 
sails  of  the  mother  country  whiten  every  sea ;  the  smoke  of  her  steam- 
vessels  has  filled  with  astonishment  the  people  of  many  lands.  Oiir  men 
of  commerce,  brought  into  contact  with  all  these  parts,  breathe  after 
more  free  and  frequent  intercourse  ;  while  the  sons  of  science  are  not 
less  eager  after  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  earth,  and  especially 
with  the  whole  Eastern  World.  The  measurement  of  the  meridional 
arc,  extending  to  more  than  1500  miles,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hi- 
malaya Mountains,  begun  in  1822,  after  twenty  years'  application,  has 


s<  Among  others  to  begin  with,  these  modems  might  haye  been  directed  to  the  learned  Greek 
Lecturer,  and  afterwards  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxporo,  the  successful  propo»er 
of  our  present  rersion  of  the  Bible.    Sec  before,  pp.  309-^72, 643,  note  20. 
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been  completed  ;  the  atlas  of  India,  engraving  in  London,  upon  more 
than  eighty  sheets,  is  approaching  its  conclasion.  In  India  itself,  under 
the  present  QoYemor-General,  the  leading  aim  of  his  policy  is  peace. 
They  talk  of  their  rivers  being  soon  covered  with  steam  navigation. 
Railroads  are  spoken  of,  and  one  is  hinted  at  as  most  desirable  from 
Calcutta  to  Mirzapore,  and  so  forward  to  Delhi.  But  above  all,  there  is 
a  renewed  attention  to  education  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  princi- 
ple is  openly  admitted  by  the  authorities,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
bodif  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  their  otm  tongue  is  one  of 
the  essential  duties  of  Qovemment :  a  body  amounting  to  above  thirty 
millions  in  Bengal,  with  fifty  millions  more  adjoining.  And  there  too 
comes  China,  with  her  three  hundred  millions,  and  the  adjoining  na- 
tions, all,  as  it  were,  stretching  out  the  hand  especially  to  Britain — a 
happy  and  an  amicable  arrangement  which  is  still  the  subject  of  wonder 
to  men  of  all  opinions.  All  this  is  at  once  propitious  and  animating. 
But  can  it  be  here  at  home  imagined  by  any  one,  that  an  Over-ruling 
Power  has  brought  these  vast  regions  into  such  intimate  connexion  with 
this  distant  Isle,  for  any  lotrer  purpose  than  that  of  presenting  them 
with  a  faithfid  rendering  of  his  own  Sacred  Word,  in  all  their  different 
vernacular  tongues  1 

When  reflecting  on  this  peculiar,  this  untransferable  responsibility, 
of  our  country,  but  especially  of  all  within  it  who  believe  in  Diyinb 
Retelatton  ;  in  any  man^s  vision  there  must  be  some  great  defect,  if  he 
cannot  discern  what  is  involved  in  her  dominion.  Upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  conducted,  her  actual  safety  must  now  depend.  Britain  has 
not  received  authority,  or  even  influence,  over  so  many  millions  of  our 
species,  with  liberty  to  act  by  them  as  she  pleases.  Nor  does  she  hold 
in  North  America,  an  area  double  the  size  of  all  France,  to  neglect  or 
foster  it,  just  as  fancy  or  ambition  may  suggest.  No,  if  property  ai 
home  has  its  duties  afixed  to  it,  so  also  has  dominion  abroad.  The  world 
entire,  it  is  true,  demands  the  swell  of  pity,  and  it  is  not  without  special 
claims  upon  us  ;  but  to  avoid  being  lost  in  generality,  let  us  at  least 
endeavour  to  understand  the  dominion  which  Providence  has  affixed  to 
our  native  land,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  allow  no  power 
on  earth  to  beguile  us  from  its  cultivation.  Dominion,  therefore,  we 
repeat,  and  however  distant,  has  its  duties  affixed  to  it.  But  distance, 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  be  stated  as  accounting  for  the  apathy 
of  Britain,  can  now  be  mentioned  no  more.  To  this  country  has  been 
granted  not  only  the  knowledge,  but  especially  the  application  of  the 
power  of  steam,  by  which  the  whole  Island  is  growing  into  one  vast  Me- 
tropolis, while  a  path  in  the  sea  has  been  given  to  her.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  west,  or  to  the  east,  regular  communication  is  now  brought 
nearly  within  the  compass  of  every  fortnight,  or  twice  a  month,  and 
a  monthly  intercourse  with  China  has  almost  already  commenced.     Pro- 
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▼idence  is  introducing  us  to  the  wide  earth,  or  causing  the  World  to  draw 
near  and  come,  but  especially  to  this  island.  Its  position  is  altogether  un- 
precedented, and  enough  to  rouse  the  most  unthinking  stupidity.  Domi- 
nion so  vastf  and  brought  so  near  at  hand,  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 
In  all  previous  history  there  is  no  resemblance.  Space  and  time  were 
never  so  abridged  to  the  hand  of  any  earthly  power.  Eveiy  other  ac- 
quisition of  territory  or  dominion  by  any  nation,  shrinks  before  it.  The 
conquest  of  South  America  by  Spain  was  not  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
extent,  in  which  more  of  human  blood  was  shed  in  a  short  time,  than 
there  may  have  been  in  India  from  the  beginning.  The  Roman  or  Ma- 
hometan conquests  will  not  bear  comparison.  To  this  vast  field  of  action, 
over  which  an  overruling  Providence  has  given  us  influence,  not  to  men- 
tion other  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse,  we  shall  soon  have 
tipenty-faur  direct  or  stated  channels  of  communication  every  year. 
These,  like  so  many  distinct  incitements,  call  us  to  go  out,  or  send  out, 
and  double  our  diligence  in  conveying  to  all  these  populous  regions, 
certaifdy  not  the  peculiarities  of  our  different  indigenous  rdigioui  s^stemsy 
upon  which  some  are  so  blindly  bent,  but  the  unsophisticated  book  of 
QoD,  without  our  notes  or  comments,  but  in  translations,  if  possible,  at 
least  equal  to  our  own.  This,  we  cannot  but  imagine  to  be  the  highest 
end  for  which  such  wide  dominion  has  been  bestowed,  and  the  duty,  by 
way  of  eminence,  assigned  to  this  country. 

By  some  individuals,  however,  it  may  now  be  said, — **  But  why  all  this  ? 
Where  is  the  shadow  of  necesaity  for  any  such  pleading !  Are  we  not  already 
thus  engaged,  and  buiiljf  1  So,  no  doubt,  many  have  imagined,  hearing  it  said, 
but  too  frequently,  how  much  had  heen  accomplished.  Why  have  we  not  been 
told  annually  what  has  been  done  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  abroad^ 
as  well  as  at  home,  nay,  and  from  month  to  month,  what  is  doing  t  Certainly  we 
have,  and  it  appears  now  that  more  than  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  have 
been  spent  on  the  information.  And  was  there  ever  an  object  respecting  whidi  so 
much  has  been  spoken,  as  well  as  printed  !  Perhaps  never.  Yet,  though  the  de- 
gree of  activity  displayed  has  cheered  many  a  heart,  there  may  have  been  some 
great  and  even  general  mistake  as  to  its  amount  Besides,  upon  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  whole,  it  turns  out  not  only  that  the  public  mind,  from  some 
cause,  has  been  weakened,  and  that  the  impetus  has  declined,  but  that  many 
are  in  danger  of  turning  away  to  other  and  fiur  inferior  objects,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  all  things  are  going  forward  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Whether  this 
may,  in  any  degree,  be  traced  to  the  manner  of  reporting  progresB,  we  know  not. 
But  if,  instead  of  dwelling  chiefly  on  what  was  already  done,  there  had  been 
an  aunual  and  improved  exposition  of  the  deplorable  state  of  other  nations,  de- 
monstrative of  what  remained  to  he  accomplished,  perhaps  a  different  resuH 
might  have  followed. 

Meanwhile,  having  now  come  forward  to  a  new  era,  a  retrospect  is  doe  to 
future  effort,  and  though  it  should  afford  nothing  to  cherish  the  vanity  of  a 
smgle  mind,  nor  any  ground  as  yet  for  mutual  congratulation,  nay,  though  it 
may  surprise  not  a  few  to  find  how  little  has  been  accomplished  out  of  Britain ; 
all  this  may  warn  us  in  future  of  being  too  easily  diverted  from  what  was  ori- 
ginally proposed  to  be  done,  a«»  well  as  preserve  us  from  turning  away  our  eyes 
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from  the  regions  of  the  blind  and  the  weary-hearted.  We  have  styled  the  pre- 
sent an  eroy  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary  and  happy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  English  Scriptures,  since  the  time  in  which  the 
Bible  Society  held  out  certain  privUfget  to  their  subscribers  of  one  guinea.^ 
And  it  may  well  be  styled  an  era,  and  a  happy  one,  because,  if  we  except  only 
one  language  within  the  kingdom,  the  Britidi  division  of  the  Bible  Society  is 
rapidly  approaching  its  termination.^  The  object  of  this  Society  was  originally 
declared  to  be  that  of  ^  circulating  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  domp- 
nions,  and,  according  to  its  ability,  extending  its  influence  to  other  countries, 
whether  Christian,  Mahomedan,  or  Pagan." 

First,  then,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  &r  too  high  an  idea  has  been 
entertained,  and  even  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  sum  total  that  has  been  ex- 
pended, from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  We  have  not  confined  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  taking  it 
as  unquestionably  the  largest  index  to  the  past,  the  entire  expenditure  at  the 
close  of  forty  years,  has  been  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  main  strength  of  British  Christians  combined  in  favour  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Yet  is  it  now  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  this  sum  be  equal  to  the  amount  which  was  collected  and  spent, 
not  in  forty  years,  but  in  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  by  our  neighbours 
the  French,  in  spreading  the  tenets  of  their  baneful  philosophy  before  the  Re- 
volution of  1 792.  If  this  be  anything  near  the  truth,  then  Latimer's  text  be- 
fore the  Bishops  in  1536,  may  even  stiU  be  quoted — *'  The  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light."  But  at  all 
events  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  any  more  out-bursts  of  self- 
applause  and  mutual  congratulation. 

Of  the  three  millions,  however,  now  expended,  there  must  have  been  not  a 
few  perfectly  astonished  to  find  that  about  two-thirdi  of  the  whole  sum  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  home  department,  and  only  one-third  in  the  foreign  ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  former  have  been  q>ent  upon  our  own  languages, 
chiefly  English,  and  no  more  than  one-third  upon  the  tongues  of  all  foreign 


V  Formerly  a  pocket  Bible,  which  had  cost  the  Society  5r.  ad.,  and  this  was  below  the  cost 
to  a  bookseller,  was  offered  as  a  favour  to  subscribers  of  one  guinea,  BX\i.2d.,  and  a  New  Testa- 
meat  which  had  cost  \s.  'Jd.  was  offered  at  Is.  3d.  But  without  subscribing  one  forthing  any 
where,  a  pocket  Bible  may  now  be  purchased  by  any  person  for  9cl.  and  a  New  Testament  for  Ad.  / 

SB  One  language  under  the  British  division  of  operation  has  required  long  and  earnest  plead- 
ing to  obtain  for  it  the  requisite  attention.  Even  the  duty  of  preparing  and  printing  the  Sacred 
Volume  for  this  people,  though  admitted,  is  ever  and  anon  meeting  with  some  sad  interruption. 
Of  course  we  allude  to  the  vernacular  Irish  tongue.  If  the  benevolent  in  Ireland  itself  be  at- 
tending to  this,  in  however  small  a  degree,  it  is  well ;  but  by  the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  has  again  occurred  some  unaccountable,  because 
unexplained,  hindrance  in  printing  the  Word  of  Ood  for  the  Irish  people.  By  their  Report  of 
183D,  they  told  us  that  nearly  100,000  (99,400)  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  printed  in  the 
native  Irish  language,  whether  in  the  English  character,  as  at  first,  or  more  appropriately  in  its 
own  character  afterwards.  Now,  since  1539,  they  have  reported  above  S,320,(.ino  as  printed  for 
the  Enolish  ;  and  even  for  the  Wclsh  above  109,000;  but  for  the  Native  Irish,  of  Bibles  or 
New  Testaments,  not  one  copy.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hindrance  it  cannot  be  insnper- 
able,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  disparity  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  At  present  the  Wklshhan  has  his  choice  of  Jive  editions  of  the  Bible;  and  the  pea- 
sant may  purchase  one  for  \s.  6(i.,  or  a  New  Testament  for  Qd.  The  Enolishman  may  purchase 
a  Bible  for  9(2.  or  a  New  Testament  for  4d.  The  Irish  Bible,  in  its  own  character,  costs  Is.  6d. 
and  the  New  Testament  Is.  3d.  to  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  I  Yet,  of  the  different  classes  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  not  one  that  has  discovered  a  more  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Sacred  Volume  than  the  native  Irish.  The  work  going  on  there  is  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
took  place  in  England  and  Scotland,— but  that  was  above  three  hundred  years  ago!  See  also 
p.  606  of  this  volume,  Note  16. 
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nations  !  If  any  fact  may  be  supposed  capable  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  calumny, 
this  one  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  an  end,  in  time  coming,  to  all  vague  and  un- 
founded statements,  as  to  large  sums  of  money  having  yet  been  sent  abroady  to 
any  nation  whatever.  Nor  is  this  the  only  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  fact 
For  if  the  expenditure  of  British  Christians,  at  the  cloee  of  forty  years  in 
spreading  the  Oracles  of  Grod  among  all  other  Nations  has  been  a  million  ster- 
ling, this  is  but  little  more  than  there  was  raised  and  spent  in  the  short  compass 
of  one  year  in  spreading  error  and  delusion  through  France  alone. 

But  again,  looking  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  rung  in  the  ear  respecting  Heathen  nations,  in  what  proportion  have  tkey 
shared  in  this  money  collected  and  spent !  It  is  particularly  observable,  that 
when  we  look  at  what  has  been  transmitted  to  Old  Europe,  and  add  that  to  the 
amount  exhausted  on  and  in  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  we  find  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  these  three  millions  sterling  b  gone  !  Divide  the  entire 
sum  into  thirty  parts,  and  how  stands  the  expenditure !  Why,  that  by  the 
languages  of  our  own  G>untry,  of  course  including  the  management  of  the  whole 
concern,  we  have  engrossed  full  twenty  parts  out  of  these  thirty  !  Nearly  six 
and  a  half  have  gone  over  to  Europe ;  while  with  regard  to  the  other  three 
continents,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  have  not  been  assigned  to  them 
aUy  three  parts  out  of  the  thirty,  not  a  tenth  of  the  entire  amount  \ 

No  doubt,  it  will  now  be  pleaded — ^*^  But  is  the  zeal  of  British  Christians,  and 
of  the  present  day,  to  be  tried  by  only  one  standard !  Or  is  it  to  be  measured 
only  by  this  single  department  t  Have  not  all  communities  been  engaged  in 
propagating  Christianity  according  to  their  several  views  of  that  subject !  Cer- 
tainly they  have,  and  their  interest  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is 
only  to  be  judged  of  proportionally.  But  then  what  has  been  called  the  Bible 
Society  is  one  to  which  they  have  all  presented  the  homage  of  their  warmest 
regard,  and  one  to  which  they  have  all  been,  and  now  are,  indebted.  It  is  one, 
therefore,  which  has  been  long  understood  to  embrace  the  strength  of  them 
ALL  in  union ;  and  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  contemplating  the  result  of  their 
united  efforts,  at  the  close  of  forty  years.  Unquestionably,  the  bust  half  cen- 
tury has  been  happily  distinguished  by  greater  zeal  in  this  our  country  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity.  But  upon  a  wide  and  impartial  survey,  it  is  a  very 
grave  consideration,  and  one  more  than  sufficient  to  arrest  attention. — That,  as 
far  as  the  Bible  Society  in  the  widest  sense  is  concerned,  that  is  tiie  British 
and  Foreign  and  all  its  Auxiliaries,  with  all  others,  whether  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land ;  more,  far  more  has  been  expended  by  the  several  communities  in  pro- 
pagating their  ottn  partiotdar  fiews  of  Christianity,  than  by  the  tthole  put  togOher^ 
in  conveying  to  other  nations  the  Sacred  text,  the  Word  of  God  itself,  which  alone 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanent  spiritual  good  !  Surely  such  extraordi- 
nary disproportions  as  all  these,  only  require  to  be  pointed  out  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  Christian  zeal,  in  a  course  which  all  alike  profess  to  hold  sacred. 

But  perhaps  the  most  material,  because  humiliating,  circumstance  of  all,  is 
one  at  which  we  have  only  hinted.  We  have  said  that  zeal  for  difiFusing  the 
Oracles  of  God  through  foreign  lands  has  declined— </^(rt(fe(f/y  declined ;  and 
are  we  now  reading,  or  rather  reaping,  the  consequences  I  British  Chris- 
tians, <*  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,'*  have  in  ihia,  their  highest 
walk,  *•  grown  weary  in  well-doing."  This  is  so  painfully  evident,  that  it  only 
requires  to  be  exhibited  in  figures.  We  give  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  column,  almost  wholly 
Englithy  includes  also  the  Celtic  Scriptures.  See  how  it  holds  on,  nay,  rises  in 
amount    Observe  how  sadly  the  last  column  declines. 
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From  1820  to  1829  indunve, 

HOUR  DBPARTMKNT.  BUROPB.  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMBRICA. 

£482,502  11     5  £192,784  14     2  £117,780    7  10 

From  1830  to  1839  it^mive. 
£528,819  17     6  £189,950  13    8  £57,909  16    4 

Thus,  while  more  than  one  million,  eleven  thousand,  and  three  hundred 
pounds  were  absorpt  at  home ;  and  above  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousands  were  sent  into  Europe  ;  all  that  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  received, 
was  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  !  But  in  the 
latter  oolunm,  there  is  that  which  is  far  more  distressing,  than  even  the  prodi- 
gious inequality.  The  last  ten  years  did  not  amount  to  the  hcUf  of  the  former  ! 
And  then  obs^ve,  the  last  five  years,  when,  notwithstanding  the  immense  fall 
in  the  priu  of  the  English  Scriptures,  the  defalcation  becomes  still  more  pain- 
fully striking. 

1840,  £53,513    4  10  £26,719     1     4  £13,981  12    8 

1841,  81,524  10    5  24,556     1   11  11,574  10    8 

1842,  46,068  7    4  22,137  12  11  8,000  2    9 

1843,  44,856  18     1  20,996    5     7  6,818  3  11 

1844,  38,330  9  10  24,464     4     4  5,942  18     0 

The  latter  column  embraces  all  that  has  been  doing  for  the  Heathen  and 
Mahometan  nations  !  For  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies  combined  !  We  have  often  read  of  <'  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,"  safely  landed  in  a  better  world.  Here 
we  have  a  larger  number  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Of  them  more  than  nine  thou- 
tand  myriadM  are  actually,  as  under  the  same  sceptre,  our  fellow  subjects,  but  thus 
they  all,  and  many  more  than  they,  come  before  us,  and  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years  past  I  Far  be  it  from  us  to  intercept  the  compassion  of  the  humane, 
towards  the  destitute  of  any  nation  under  heaven ;  but  it  will  now  be  evident, 
that  up  to  this  hour,  we  have  been  expatiating  chiefly  on  the  fairest  portions  of 
what  is  called  the  dtfilized  World.  Those  nations,  whether  Idolatrous  or  Ma- 
hometan, are  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  pitied.  The  Heathen  have  been 
permitted  to  draw  upon  our  sympathy,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  But 
this  becomes  far  more  worthy  of  universal  attention,  if  a  single  fact  be  only 
once  understood  and  remembered.  It  is  this.  In  our  deatings  vtith  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  West,  we  have  incurred  a  debt,  while  the  heathen  have 
laid  UB  under  tribute  !  In  dispersing  the  Sacred  Volume  throughout  Europe, 
the  British  Christian  has  never,  for  one  moment,  been  impeded  by  the  debt,  or 
even  thought  of  it,  nor  will  he  be  impeded,  in  time  to  come ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  forget  the  tribute.  That  it  should  have  come 
to  this,  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which  lay  beyond  all  human  anticipation 
or  foresight.  But  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  Britain  is  more  or 
lees  immediately  concerned  and  connected,  rather  than  with  her  next  door 
neighbour  Europe.  With  the  Eastern  World  there  is  a  connexion  which  lias  no 
parallel,  nor  ever  had.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  forty  years,  in  which 
something  has  been  effected  for  these  Eastern  Nations,  putting  the  advantages 
and  luxuries  of  commerce  witli  them  entirely  out  of  the  question,  all  that  has 
been  sent  or  spent  there  upon  the  Divine  Record,  in  their  several  tongues, 
has  not  been  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  accrues  to  this  country  from 
India  in  pure  money,  in  one  year  !     If  it  should  be  said  that  those  Gentlemen 
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at  home,  who  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  our  governing  India,  or  those  who 
have  returned  to  spend  their  fortunes  in  their  native  land,  take  no  interest  in 
the  subject  before  us ;  this  would,  by  no  means,  be  correct.  But  suppose  they 
did  not,  nay,  that  not  one  of  them  did,  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  both  classes 
entire  are  spending  their  means  upon  British  ground,  among  those  who  are, 
or  profess  to  be,  interested.  And  that  happens  to  be  in  a  Land  where  &ere 
is  not  now  one  single  county,  which  is  not  deriving  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
consequence  either  of  India  being  governed  from  home,  or  of  gentlemen  having 
returned  to  end  their  days  in  Britain,  and  then  leave  their  wealth  to  others. 

Independently,  it  is  granted,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  another 
hundred  thousand  pounds  may  have  been  spent  upon  Asia  in  Oriental  transla- 
tions, most  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned.^  But  what  is  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  mfoHy  years,  compared  with  our  annual  obligations^ 
or  even  with  the  sums  we  have  reported  as  spent  at  home,  and  elsewhere  ! 

At  the  same  time,  our  local  position  on  the  coast  of  Europe  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  either  unimportant  or  without  a  meaning.  It  is  one  which, in  reality, 
only  the  more  augments  our  responsibility,  both  to  God  and  man.  Living,  though 
detached,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient,  subtle,  and  pernicious  power, 
which  has  so  long  beguiled  these  western  nations,  we  owe  it  the  more  to  man- 
kind at  large,  to  go  out  and  preserve  the  World  from  being  led  away  to  its 
ruin,  by  her  delusive  influence.  No  other  nation  having  such  command  of  the 
sea,  the  duty  appears  to  be  specially  delegated  to  us.  The  duty,  certainly  not 
of  conveying  to  other  nations  proteitoHons  against  her  errors,  which  would  be 
by  far  the  most  likely  mode  of  spreading  them,  but  the  high  and  imperative  duty 
of  filling  the  earth  with  truth,  or  **  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word."^ 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  favour  already  bestowed  on  Britain,  to  Jier  in- 
sular position,  or  prodigious  dominion,  all  this  her  believers  in  Divine  Revela- 
tion appear  as  though  they  had  been  very  specially  selected,  and  were  now 
enjoined,  to  do.  Yes,  and  British  Christians  may  be  so  far  favoured  as  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  high  calling,  though  apparentiy  only  upon  one  condition.  Lay- 
ing aside  all  narrow,  all  party  considerations,  they  must  abide  faithful  to  that 
simple  but  sublime  ensign,  which  was  first  raised  to  the  eye  of  tiie  world  forty 
years  ago.  Justice,  has  by  no  means,  ever  been  done  to  it,  and  it  is  well  if  too 
many  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  professed  flaming  zeal  in  its  favour,  have  not 
grown  weary  in  the  right  direction.  Yet  still  that  ensign  or  standard,  round 
which  so  many  have  warmly  rallied,  has  more  to  do  with  our  stability  as  a  peo- 
ple, than  some  who  live  around  us  may  be  willing  to  allow.    It  can  never  again 


<9  We  now  include  Amrkica,  which  hns  been  acting  to  nobly  and  to  well,  as  to  the  Scriptnrca, 
and  where  the  has  no  dominion,  or  revenue  in  return,  whether  in  Bnrmah,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
or  elsewhere. 

80  Nor  need  it  ever  be  imafpned  that  there  is  so  much  danger  from  the  Nations  in  our  imme- 
diate Ticinity.  In  the  rolume  so  wonderfully  and  richly  conferred  upon  us,  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage the  Tery  opposite  conclusion.  For  though  the  following  instance  may  seem  peculiar, 
the  Divine  procedure,  in  ancient  time,  may  well  be  observed  by  this  distant  Island,  in  its  prveent 
momentous  condition,  as  He  is  the  same  Ood  still.  Three  times  a  year  he  chanted  his  people  to 
resign  their  native  land  to  his  own  invincible  protection.  Then  they  had  to  leave  the  defence- 
less—the aged— the  women— the  children,  behind  them.  They  were  far  from  compliant  in  many 
things,  yet  frequently  they  put  this  Divine  care  to  the  proof;  and  throughout  the  entire  history, 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  their  enemies,  or  the  neighbouring  nations,  ever  invading  the  land,' 
when  they  had  left  home  for  Jrrubalim.  Indeed,  the  Almighty  had  assured  them  that  while 
thus  engaged  no  man  should  even  detire  their  land,  and  no  man  did.  See  a  beautiful  analogous 
proof  under  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-10.  If  engaged,  according  to  our  ability, 
in  conveying  the  Oracles  of  God  to  other  lands,  we  shall  not  be  forsaken  by  Him  at  home ;  where 
there  is  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  except  the  loti  qfthe  Divine  fovwr. 
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be  lowered  vUk  iofeiif  to  the  nation.  Ever  since  the  year  1804,  «  The  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,"  has  been  by  way  of  eminence  a  British  motto,  one 
which  her  Christians  as  a  body  have  prodaimed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  of 
infinite  moment  to  all  nations  ;  and  though  the  people  who  did  this,  had  not 
possessed  one  rood  of  land  beyond  their  own  shores,  they  would  have  been  held 
bound  to  fulfil  their  often  solemnly  promised  purpose  and  engagement  Our 
native  Island,  however,  stands  before  the  world,  in  very  different  drcumstanoea, 
and  fully  committed.  With  arms  extended  by  navigation  on  either  hand,  both 
east  and  west,  to  a  degree  never  granted  to  any  human  power,  all  that  she 
holds,  is  held  only  by  one  imperative  condition — ^that  of  fulfilling,  as  an  instru- 
ment, the  sovereign  purpose  of  Heaven.  The  sceptic,  indeed,  may  smile  in 
scorn  ;  her  selfish  sons,  regarding  all  these  foreign  climes  as  only  so  many  in- 
cumbrances, may  wish  that  their  native  Island  had  never  been  Mistress  of  the 
Seas,  and  so  never  been  connected  with  them;  her  covetous  and  narrow- 
minded  may  shrink  from  all  vital  obligations ;  and  the  great  mass  scarcely 
know,  or  care  to  know,  what  these  things  mean  ;  but  if  regions  so  linked  to  this 
richly  favoured  kingdom  be  neglected,  especially  in  that  point  for  which  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  has  lent  them  to  its  sceptre,  nothing  can  insure  the  stability 
of  the  ruling  State.  Even  the  tree  now  growing  within  our  own  dominions 
may  serve  as  a  monitor.  In  the  Eastern  World  the  branches  of  the  Peepul 
tree,  or  Banian,  striking  into  the  ground,  have  been  known,  in  process  of  time, 
to  unsettle  the  original  stem  from  whence  they  grew.  And  certainly  there 
have  been  possessions  by  conquest  long  before  now,  which  have  passed  away 
like  a  dream,  the  season  granted  for  securing  them  by  moral  dominion  having, 
through  criminal  neglect,  closed  for  ever. 

With  regard  then  to  £Eur  more  being  effected  in  future  throughout  the 
world  in  general,  in  this  the  highest  path  of  Christian  duty,  and  parti- 
cularly within  the  vast  and  extensive  domains  of  heathenism ;  after 
observing  the  facts  already  explained,  it  may,  before  this  time,  have 
been  presumed,  that  our  attempt  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred 
text  in  foreign  countries  cannot  as  yet  have  occupied  its  natural  or  appro- 
priate, that  is  its  incumbent  channels.  To  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms,  the 
disproportions  pointed  out,  shewing  the  defect  of  zeal  as  to  foreign  lands, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  oversight.  There  may  have  been  some  defect 
in  the  manner  of  operation.  Were  there  only  one  mode  of  action,  one  mode 
of  bearing  upon  distant  nations,  there  might  be  less  hope  of  great  increase ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  up  to  this  period,  only  one  mode  has  been  chiefly 
pursued.  A  Parent  institution  was  formed,  having  then  a  number  of 
affiliated  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  which,  we  have  seen,  con- 
stitute its  strength.  When  these  come  to  observe  the  present  state  of 
things,  they  may  at  first  begin  to  think  of  the  Parent  institution,  or 
those  whom  they  had  deputed  to  act  for  them  abroad.  But  this  is  a 
crisis  calling  for  the  consideration  not  of  any  one  society,  but  of  every 
one,  or  rather  of  every  subscriber  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  subject 
invites  personal  reflection.  The  principle  of  centralization,  as  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  which  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  this  attempt, 
in  order  to  seciure  unity  of  design,  has  been  pursued  ;  but  since  it 
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has  produced  no  more  for  the  destitute  foreign  nations,  room  is  now  left, 
and  abundant  reason  presented,  for  reconsideration.  Hitherto,  the 
parent  society  alone  being  in  direct  correspondence  with  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  through  that  one  channel,  have  all,  or  almost  all,  commu- 
nications been  received  and  transmitted,  at  certain  times,  to  their  con- 
stituents throughout  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  known  to  every  one,  that 
a  great  internal  alteration  has  come  over  the  fEtce  of  this  country,  which 
is  still  in  rapid  progress.  Our  native  Island  already  is  no  longer  what 
it  was,  when  the  present  mode  of  action,  and  these  efforts,  commenced. 
Britain,  considered  as  the  seat  or  centre  of  benevolent  operations,  is 
not  in  1845  what  it  was  even  in  1815.  A  change  of  the  most  beneficial 
and  benign  character  has  overtaken  us,  which  admirably  fits  every  City 
in  the  land  for  direct  benevolent  exertion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Now, 
if  our  field  of  action  be  indeed  the  toorld,  as  it  is  professed  to  be,  and  if 
the  power  of  steam  be  changing  the  whole  Island  into  one  vast  city ; 
ought  not  the  world  generally,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  be  made  to  feel 
the  benefit  thus  bestowed  on  ourselves  ?  At  this  time  also,  after  such 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  our  own  Scriptures,  the  caU  upon  British  Christians 
is  imperative.  This  event  alone,  speaks  so  directly  to  every  Reader  as 
to  evoke  but  one  natural  expression — "  What  can  be  effected  now  for  the 
benighted^  and  the  many  yet  unvisited,  part*  of  ottr  earth  ?  " 


If,  therefore,  much  more  Lb  to  be  done,  and  certainly  ooght,  by  British  Chris- 
tians, still  it  would  be  preposterous  that  the  great  majority  should  continae  to  be 
comparatively  inactive^  and  only  a  very  small  minority  busy ;  or  that  other  men 
should  be  eased,  and  those  in  London  or  elsewhere  burdened.  It  cannot  harmo- 
nize with  the  benign  purpose  of  Heaven,  that  ^the  Bameeamat  care"  for  the  state 
of  the  world  around  us,  as  to  Divine  Revelation,  which  is  incumbent  upon  all, 
should  press  upon  the  shoulders  of  only  a  few  individuals,  and  these  few  located 
in  one  spot  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  part  of  the  country  at  large,  this  would  be 
exacting  a  vast  deal  too  much  from  two  or  three  square  miles,  where  too  much 
has  been  exacted  already,  and  some  will  say,  too  long.  Over  the  broad  surface 
of  our  land,  British  Christians  are  transacting  other  business  daUy  and  directly 
with  foreign  parts  ;  although  to  this  moment,  generally  speaking,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  itself,  they  have  left  to  be  done  by  a  tern 
other  individuals  in  their  name.  In  this  course,  as  there  is  something  so  un- 
natural,  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one  day,  with  regard  to  the  perishable 
commodities  of  this  life,  some  great  and  beneficial  improvement  is  most  proba- 
bly at  hand. 

Take  an  illustration  of  our  present  position,  from  commerce  itself  in  general. 
At  this  late  hour,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  proposal  that  Britain  should  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  the  ^  coasting  trade  ! "  To  the  days  when  communications 
with  all  foreign  parts,  and  aU  returns,  were  confined  to  the  Thames  !  But  if 
such  a  proposal  would  seem  absurd  ;  if  the  men  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  of  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  of  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  would  smile  and  say — 
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*^  We  would  rather  not.  We  remit  to,  and  receive  retams  from  foreign 
parts.  Already  we  trade  direct  with  India  and  China,  the  Cape,  and  North 
America.  Nay,  feeling  our  strength,  we  at  least  wish  to  do  so  with  aU  the 
world.  It  is  oar  interest  thos  to  act,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  not  to 
oarselves  alone,  hot  to  oar  (amiliee.  Meanwhile,  beside  the  mental  gratifica- 
tion enjoyed  in  thus  acting,  we  find  an  hondred  ways  of  getting  forward,  and 
doing  bnsinees  in  foreign  lands,  which  might  not  hare  occorred  to  a  deputed 
agency,  bat  more  especially  to  only  one  outlet  from  this  kingdom,  for  years  to 
come.  Much  in  the  same  strain  it  was  that  one  of  our  best  poets  sung,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago— 

*  'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
While  ProTidence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.' " 

And  is  there  then  nothing  whatever  in  all  this,  urging  to  similar  exertion  in 
a  higher  walk  t  The  friends  and  professed  believers  of  Divine  Truth  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  sons  of  commerce,  more  than  a  century  ;  though  but  for  com- 
merce, let  us  never  forget  it  now,  how  should  our  own  ancestors,  above  three 
hundred  years  ago,  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in 
their  vernacular  tongue  !  How  had  England,  for  years  together— how  had 
Scotland,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  supplied  !  Or  America,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  t  No  Christians  upon  earth  are  so  bound,  in  common 
gratitude,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  medium,  and  to  its  utmost  extent 

To  all  it  must  now  be  erident,  that  there  is  an  additional  mode  of  action 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  of  a  character  extremely  fkvourable  to  greater  accn- 
racy  in  transUtion,  as  well  as  dispatdi  of  business.  Were  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  from  this  moment,  to  be  relieved  from  a  burden,  and 
rising  from  the  humble  ground  of  merely  turning  over,  and  over  again,  a  mass 
of  English  Scripture,  from  year  to  year  ;  to  bend  aU  its  strength,  as  now  in 
duty  bound,  and  in  a  manner  beyond  aU  exception  whatever,  towards  forngn 
enterprise ;  still,  in  the  pretitU  position  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
Country,  there  is  a  loud,  an  imperative  call  for  the  opening  of  other  channels 
of  conveyance.  Individuals  throughout  the  provinces,  residents  in  our  various 
cities  and  seaports,  will  not  continue  much  longer  to  sit  down,  satisfied  that 
they  have  fulfilled  their  duty  in  this  cause,  towards  foreign  lands,  by  simply 
transmitting  a  little  money  to  the  Metropolis. 

With  regard  to  such  a  mode  of  action,  in  which,  however,  great  prudence 
and  perseverance  are  equally  demanded,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  there  w 
an  energy,  as  yet  almost  dormant  in  this  country,  which  is  to  be  associated 
with  great  simplicity  of  procedure.  This  is  its  charm.  It  seeks  not  for  public 
favour,  it  declines  patronage.  It  thirsts  not  for  the  applause  of  any.  It  under- 
takes no  more  than  it  can  accomplish,  and  what  it  does,  it  does  well  and  kindly, 
with  a  warm  heart  Its  progress,  without  precipitation,  and  no  tumult,  is  not 
mariLcd  by  discussion  or  dispute,  for  these  it  alike  repudiates.si  However 
urgent,  therefore,  we  may  appear  to  some  readers  to  have  been,  now  that  we 


91  In  other  dajt  of  foreign  Christian  enterprise,  about  forty  years  ago^  said  an  intelligent  man 
at  home,  engaged  in  fostering  a  distant  cause—"  When  our  Mends  meet  for  business,  and  any 
matter  demands  counsel  and  deliberation,  we  allow  of  so  wu^icnt"  **  Why  so.  Sir  P  '*  Be- 
cause you  know.  Sir,  a  motion  is  always  a  signal  fbr  a  debate,  and  we  hare  no  debating."  "  But 
how  then  do  you  erer  get  through  your  business?"  "  Why,  Sir,  in  snch  a  case,  with  us,  no 
one  speaks  except  he  has  tcmttking  to  say,  and  then  we  talk  orer  the  matter  till  we  agree,  and 
wedoMffree." 
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have  oome  to  the  close  of  all,  we  have  actually  nothing  of  what  is  called  splen- 
did, nothing  grand  or  imposing,  nothing  operose  to  snggest.  We  can  propose 
no  new  Societies,  no  additional  Boards,  no  large  Committees.  It  would  be  no- 
thing short  of  going  in  the  &ce  of  the  entire  previous  history,  did  we  now  sink 
so  low  as  to  believe  only  in  the  charm  of  associated  numbers.  All  along  our 
narrative  has  been  reading  to  us  a  very  different  lesson.  It  has  been  pressing 
on  our  notice  one  great  historical  truth — 

**  Not  to  the  many  doth  the  earth. 
Owe  what  she  hath  of  good — 
The  many  would  not  stir  life's  depths, 
And  could  not,  if  they  would. 
It  is  some  individual  mind — that  moves  the  common  cause  ; 
To  single  efforts  Britain  owes — her  knowledge,  fiiith  and  laws." 

But  this  is  all  in  fitvour  of  the  course  of  action  at  which  we  have  hinted,  and 
no  slight  encouragement.  Tenfold  more  energy  is  now  greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  the  cause  before  us  calls  for  more ;  but  energy  here,  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  past,  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  the  parade  of  mere  official  arrangements. 
We  deprecate  new  social  trammels.  They  are  far  too  numerous  already.  In 
the  present  artificial  state  of  Society,  reliance  must  be  upon  prindplesi,  not 
plans — upon  individual  men  of  fixed  principle,  acting,  and  eofUinuing  to  act, 
not  from  any  external  or  foreign  impulse,  not  from  mere  sympathy  with  a 
crowd.  ^  In  all  probability,"  no  common  observer  has  said,  ^  in  aU  probalnlity 
the  improvement  of  mankind  is  destined,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  advance 
just  in  proportion  as  good  men  feel  the  responsibility  for  it,  resting  on  them- 
selves, <u  individuals,  and  are  actuated  by  a  bold  sentiment  of  independence 
(humble,  at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  celestial  agency)  in 
the  prosecution  of  it.*'  But  when  two  such  minds  meet  in  harmony,  what  may 
not  be  expected ! 

Now,  only  two  such  men  in  our  various  Cities,  having  easy  access  to  the  out- 
ports,  (and  which  of  them  have  not  t)  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  incalculably 
more  being  accomplished.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  thru,  they  need  not 
inquire  for  a  fourth.  Already  they  are  a  spedfied,  a  taored  number,  coming 
within  the  express  intimation  of  the  Divine  presence  and  co-operation.  It  is  a 
moving,  a  sublime  assurance,  of  the  most  wonderful  condescension  in  Sacred 
writ     Matthew,  xviii.,  19,  20. 

Having  once  read  this  immutable  promise,  and  in  possesion  of  a  Sacred 
Volume,  which  we  hold  under  an  imperative  Law  of  Diffusion,  who  will  say 
that  there  is  any  thing  of  the  mere  ideal,  any  thing  romantic,  in  supposing  that 
two  such  men  are  to  be  found  in  aU  our  cities !  Two  men,  eager  that  all  other 
nations  should  possess,  in  their  several  tongues,  the  boon  which  they  enjoy,  so 
plentifully,  in  their  own  !  In  these  times  especially,  and  should  these  pages 
have  met  their  eye,  we  can  very  easily  conceive  of  two  or  three  men  of  en- 
Uyged  philantiirophy,  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  in  Ghuagow, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast ;  in  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  and  Dundee,  nay,  and  other 
places  ;  men  who  are  in  frequent  or  almost  daily  intercourse  with  foreign  lands, 
being  stimulated  by  the  examples  already  recorded.  Nor  is  it  any  great  stretch 
to  suppose  them  all  smitten  with  the  adnuration  of  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Richard  Harman,  the  Merchant  Adventurer  of  Antwerp,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  or  of  their  resolving,  like  him  and  his  partner  in  life,  to  attempt 
something  for  the  world,  similar  to  what  these  two  did  for  our  own  ancestors, 
and,  like  them,  prove  the  intermediate  agents  of  enlightening  the  mind,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts,  of  those  they  never  saw,  till  they  met  in  a  better  worid. 
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lu  such  a  mode  of  action^  perhaps  it  is  none  of  the  least  recommendations, 
that  the  last  thing  of  which  one  should  hear  any  notice  is  money,  if,  indeed,  it 
were  ever  mentioned.  These  men  would  undertake  no  more  than  as  much  as 
they  could  accompltBh.  They  might  accept,  hut  would  never,  on  any  account, 
folicU  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  others,  conscious 
of  their  inactivity,  would  go  and  do  likewise.  Men  of  such  minds  would  first 
institute  inquiry  for  themselves,  first  interest  themselves  in  the  particular  foreign 
parts  to  which  they  have  access,  and  with  which  they  transact  other  business. 
Direct  personal  inquiry,  not  what  is  called  official,  or  individual  heart-felt  in- 
terest in  the  people  of  distant  lands,  is  what  is  wanted  at  home ;  and  once  em- 
ployed, many  an  echo  would  be  heard  in  return.  There  are  now  even  English 
parties  all  over  the  world  with  whom  to  correspond  first ;  and  should  that  day  of 
calm  reflection  on  our  highest  privilege  and  incumbent  duty,  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Engli$h  Bible  be  borne  in  mind,  and  be  improved  as  it  deserves  to  be,  a  thou- 
sand hearts,  though  far  apart,  would  soon  be  drawn  into  co-operation. 

In  this  manner,  not  to  specify  other  benefits,  why  might  not  many  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  or  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, be  now  printed  upon  British  ground,  as  the  Malay  was,  so  long  ago, 
by  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  or  as  the  Persian^  which  is  now  printing  in  this 
country  t  No  sight  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  Christian  at  home  ;  and 
thus,  as  our  English  Scriptures  first  came  to  us  in  bales  of  flax  and  other 
merchandize,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  our  men  of  commerce 
should  have  it  in  their  option  to  do  for  many  distant  lands,  without  the  slightest 
risk,  that  which  was  so  dexterously,  and  with  such  hazard,  efiected  for  their 
own! 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  our  English  Bible,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  paramount  duty  imposed  upon  all,  who  have 
80  long  and  so  richly  possessed  it.  If  to  thousands  around 
them  that  Sacred  ^Volume  be  of  no  more  utility  than  a  sun- 
dial in  the  dark, — if  others  esteem  those  lines  not  worth  read- 
ing, which  God  himself  deemed  worthy  of  his  inspiration,  and 
if  many  more  are  eager  after  the  adjustment  of  merely  certain 
local  interests  upon  British  ground ;  all  this  only  forms  a 
more  powerful  proof  of  the  necessity  for  invoking  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and,  in  present  circumstances,  a  stronger  argument 
need  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be  adduced.  But  nothing  whatever 
can  weaken  our  obligations  to  go  forward  in  this  high  path, 
or  justify  the  hands  hanging  down,  in  a  single  instance.  The 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Divine  Record,  and  now,  especially  the 
Ministration  of  the  Spirit,  form  the  two  great  themes,  calling 
for  universal  and  supreme  regard  throughout  our  native  land ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unmindful  of  the  beneficial  reflex 
influence  oi foreign  operations,  before  the  commencement  of  this 
century,and  duringa  season  of  great  national  peril,  we  have  thus 
written  ;  as  well  as  from  a  full  persuasion  that  the  permanent 
interests  of  this  country,  her  surest  protection  and  best  de- 
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fence  against  all  aggression,  are  now  in  a  state  of  dependance 
upon  the  general  diffusion  of  Divine  Truth,  properly  so  called. 
Separate  from  all  systems  of  human  opinion,  removed  from 
the  din  of  disputation  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  this  appears  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  duty  to  which  the  Christians  of  Britain  are 
now  invited,  as  by  a  voice  from  above.  They  have  been  favoured 
beyond  those  of  any  other  nation,  but  this  should  only  lead 
them  the  more  to  remember  that  there  is  a  favour  higher  still 
than  that  of  being  blessed,  nay,  blessed  by  God  himself.  It 
consists  in  their  being  made  a  blessing  to  others.  His  object, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  to  be  adored,  but  let  us  beware,  above  all 
things,  of  forgetting  his  intention,  or,  as  it  were,  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  Divine  benignity  to  mankind.  His  fixed  purpose, 
uttered  again  and  again,  in  the  face  of  open  rebellion,  dissen- 
sion among  his  professed  followers,  and  even  the  people  at  large 
labouring  in  the  fire,  or  wearying  themselves  for  very  vanity, 
is  still  the  same, — '^  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lardy  as  the  waters  cover  the  seaT"  The  Divine 
Record,  therefore,  by  itself  considered,  must  visit  every  land. 
In  the  various  languages  of  our  world,  here  is  the  highest  object 
to  which  the  human  mind  should  address  itself;  and  were  the 
collective  zeal  in  this  kingdom,  now,  at  last,  to  awake  and  take 
this  one  direction,  through  all  our  principal  sea-ports,  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  the  very  extraordinary  procedure  of  the 
Almighty  towards  this  nation,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  aspect  of  these  times,  demand. 

At  a  moment  when,  in  every  other  walk  pursued  by  British 
Christians,  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly  sown, — a  sea- 
son, in  which  Divine  Providence  is  in  the  act  of  bringing  down 
the  self-importance  of  all  collective  bodies, — drawing  with 
unwonted  solemnity,  over  the  entire  kingdom,  and  to  be  more 
deeply  venerated,  the  line  of  distinction  between  his  own  re- 
vealed Word,  and  all  the  opinions  of  men  respecting  it ;  and  de- 
monstrating to  the  humblest  capacity  that  no  Church,  yet  in 
existence,  is  to  prove  the  arh  of  this  nation. — Even  at  such  a 
period,  whatever  these  signs  portend,  or  come  what  may,  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  this  greater  cause !  Its  prospects  were 
never,  by  half,  so  encouraging,  its  claims  never  so  imperative  ! 
Thus  strikingly,  by  every  calm  intelligent  observer,  may  this 
undertaking  be  seen  at  present,  rising  far  above  the  regions  of 
party,  or  of  mere  party  zeal. 
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Meanwhile,  if  everj  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  some  great  crisis,  is  it  not  more  than 
observable,  that  in  this  our  eminently  favoured  land,  all  things 
else  appear  as  though  thej  had  conspired,  chiefly  to  render 
more  conspicuous  or  glaring,  and  certainly  far  more  invit- 
ing, one  soUtary  path,  left  open  by  Gt>d  to  British  Christians 
as  such  t  A  path,  indeed,  to  which,  as  far  as  they  regard 
their  common  standard,  they  appear  to  be  now  very  nearly 
hedged  up,  just  as  they  were  above  forty  years  ago,  by  the 
fear  of  infidelity.  A  path,  however,  in  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed in  the  largest  body,  and  by  the  smallest  groups,  or  rather 
by  both  methods,  in  perfect  harmony.  That  path,  in  which 
those  who  revere  Divine  Revelation  as  their  common  charter 
to  the  skies,  or  their  sheet-anchor  in  every  storm,  can  still 
meet ;  and  meeting  with  success  their  common  foe,  however 
divided  on  some  points,  can  only  the  more  triumphantly  repel 
the  charge  of  sectarianism.  That  path,  where,  as  the  aspe- 
rities of  discordant  sentiment  can  have  no  place,  so  every  ac- 
crimoneous  or  noxious  controversy  is  left  to  wither  down  to  its 
root ;  and  where,  though  they  confute  no  heresies,  they  may 
effect  what  is  better  still,  cause  them  all  to  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  In  that  plain  path,  where  diffusion  seems  to  be  the 
one  idea  that  cometh  out  from  the  Divine  throne  daily ;  dis- 
pensing with  a  bountiful  hand  "  the  sovereign  balm  for  every 
wound,"*^  through  other  and  distant  climes,  the  parties  so  en- 
gaged are  in  the  way  of  being  twice  blessed :  and  there,  while 
working  in  the  rear  of  the  Almighty^s  most  determined  pur- 
pose and  highest  end,  ultimate  success  is  no  less  certain,  than 
in  the  course  of  nature.  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may 
give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater :  So  shall  my 
Word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.**' 

What,  then,  although  many  things  around  us  say,  or  seem 
to  say.  Trust  not  in  man  ?  Let  the  heart  of  no  Christian 
fail  him  for  one  moment.  With  more  profound  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Word  as  the  appointed  instrument,  a  clearer 
perception  of  its  adaptation  to  its  end,  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  Divine  veracity,  and  a  habitual  reference  to  the  Holy 
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Spirit  of  God,  let  this  path  only  be  parsued  as  its  snpreme 
importance  demands,  it  must  end  in  consequences  which  are 
not  left  to  human  conjecture,  and  such  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit has  yet  to  enjoy. — "  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and 
be  led  forth  with  peace ;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle  tree :  and  this  shall  be  unto  Jehovah  for  a  memorial, 
for  an  everlasting  sign,  which  shall  not  be  abolished.'*'' 
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The  Family  of  Tyndale.     See  Vol.  /.,  p.  18-20. 

Pbom  the  Uitory  already  giren,  it  must  hare  been  erident  that  the  name  of  Tyndale  was  not 
QDconunon.  We  have  met  with  four  contemporaries,  named  William  Tyndale,  bnt  not  one  of 
them  appean  to  have  had  any  connexion  by  family  ties  with  our  martyr.  One  of  these  was  a 
merchant  in  Bristol,  and  the  other  three  were  members  of  the  dominant  Church,  two  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  Kennct's  MSS.  Thns,  on  Slst  April  1493,  by  the  Buckden  Reg.  James  If  allet 
sncceeded  to  the  Church  of  Irby  in  the  Marsh,  diocese  of  Lincoln,  by  the  death  of  William 
Tyndall,  the  former  incombent.  A||;ain,  another  William  Tyndale  of  Lambley  Abbey,  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  was  ordained  in  London  as  a  presbyter  or  priest  to  the  Benedictine  Nunnery 
of  Lambley-npon-the-Tyne,  according  to  Warham's  Beg.  on  the  11th  March  IMS,  t.  e.  1504.  Dr. 
Bliss  happening  to  insert  this  last  appointment  at  the  close  of  Anth.  Wood's  account  of  our 
Tyndale,  in  the  Athenae,  it  has  led  others  astray.  We  have  read  also  in  St.  Paul's  Library  a 
memorandum  on  the  Sermons  of  Herolt,  signifying  that  one  John  Tyndale,  the  owner  of  that 
Tolume,  had  given  it  to  the  Monastery  of  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  that  his  son  William  entered 
it  as  a  Brother  in  IfiOB.  Although  our  Martyr  had  not  told  Sir  T.  More  that  before  he  went 
over  the  sea  he  had  sworn  no  oath,  neither  had  any  man  required  an  oath  of  him,  it  is  evident 
from  his  writings  that  he  had  held  monkery  in  abhorrence.  See  also  Vol.  I.,  p.  137,  note  3. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  traceable  eridence  of  any  one  of  these  men  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
related  to  the  fismily  in  Gloucestershire.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  family  of  our 
Translator. 


Thomas  Tyndale,  the  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Hugh  Tyndale  of 
Sfcinchcombe,  married  Alicia  Hunt,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  of  Hunt's  Court,  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  and  by  her  had 
five  sons,  viz.,  Richard,  William,  Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  The  father  died  some  time  about  33d  of  Henry  VIII.,  (1541,) 
as  appears  by  a  d^d  of  that  date,  to  which  Edward  Tyndale  of  Pull  Court 
in  Worcestershire  was  a  witness.  See  Rudder's  Gloucestershire,  p.  695, 
and  for  this  witness,  see  Burke's  Commoners,  lY.,  p.  547. 

RiCHABD,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  had  a  son  and  heir  of  his  own 
name. 

Richard,  married,  and  had  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Besides  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  we  can  name  three  others, 
Richard,  his  fourth  son,  bom  6th  September  3585 ;  Arthur,  bom  October 
1691 ;  Samuel,  bora  November  1593,  and  one  of  the  daughters,  Katha- 
rine, bom  February  1597. — From  Stinchcomhe  P.  Beg.  In  1561,  or  3d 
Elizabeth,  the  father  had  purchased  Mdksham^s  Court,  Stinchcomhe,  of 
Lord  Wentworth. 

Thomas,  married  Catharine,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Harris, 
Gent.,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir  of  the  same  name,  and  two 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Lydia.     The  father  was  born  in  June  1582,  and 
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died  in  1638 ;  the  probate  to  his  will  being  dated  12th  October  1637. 
Catharine,  his  wife,  having  died  in  1631. — See  Stinchcombe  Beg,  where 
Thomas  is  designated  dothier.  Sarah,  his  daughter,  married  Robert 
Thejer  in  1637,  and  died  1698.  Ltdia  married  John  BoherU  of  Sidding- 
ton,  near  Cirencester,  in  1646,  of  whom  more  afterwards. 

Thomas,  son  of  the  last,  had  one  son,  William,  bom  1668,  and  one 
daughter,  Esther,  bom  earlier  in  1662.  The  father,  who  now  lived  at 
Stinchcombe,  under  Charles  I.,  was  not  in  fftTOur  of  the  King's  cause. 
He  fled  from  his  house  at  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  and  hid  himself 
for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  large  yew  tree  at  the  top  of  Stinch- 
combe wood  (standing  in  1779,)  whence  he  saw  his  house,  and  that  of  a 
Mr.  Pinfold,  bumt  to  the  ground.  He  then  sold  his  estate  in  Xorth 
NibUy  and  purchased  Bobbing  Court  in  Kent. — See  Hasted's  Kent,  II., 
637-8,  <'  Col.  Robert  Crayford,  Govemor  of  Sheemess,  under  King  Wil- 
liam, sold  to  Thomas  Tyndale  of  North  Nibley,  in  the  Co.  of  Qlo'ster, 
Bobbing  Court,  Milton-hundred,  Kent ;  whose  son,  William  Tyndale, 
Esq.,  dying  on  the  20th  Aug.  1748,  aged  80,  left  no  issue.''  See  the 
next  paragraph.  Esther,  his  sister,  had  removed  to  Dursley,  where 
she  died  in  1742,  in  her  82d  year. 

Willi  AH  Ttkb  alk,  son  of  Thomas,  married daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

Seabright,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  before 
him.  Dying  in  1748,  in  his  80th  year,  he  was  buried  in  the  south  chan- 
cel of  Bobbing  Church,  leaving  this  manor  in  taUU  mail  to  his  collateral 
kinsman,  the  Rev.  William  Tyndale,  Rector  of  Cotes,  Gloucestershire. 
Thus  the  fiunily  of  our  Martyred  Translator  became  extinct  in  the  direct 
male  line.  But  how  was  this  Rector  the  collateral  kinsman?  See 
below. 


Richard  Tyndale,  fourth  son  of  the  last  Richard,  bom  in  1585,  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  son  named  Daniel.  He  married  Katharine,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Wilkins,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Richard,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  John.  This  John  Tyndale,  bom  in  1697,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lodge,  Rector  of  Newington  Bagpath,  GloV 
tershire,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  William^  of  whom  presently,  John^ 
Richard,  and  Daniel.  The  father  having  died  3d  March  1746,  the  pro- 
perty of  Bobbing  Court  was  left  to  his  son  William,  the  rector  of  Cotes, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1765.  His  son,  who  succeeded,  was 
designated 

Thomas  Ttitpale,  Esq.  of  North  Ceraey,  Glo*stershire  and  Bobbing 
Court,  in  Kent.  In  1791  we  find  him  styled />rMfn<  proprietor  of  Bob- 
bing Manor.  Upon  his  death,  North  Cemey  was  sold  to  Lord  Bathurst 
We  can  proceed  no  farther. 
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Bui  the  descendants  of  Tyndale  in  the  female  line  are  not  even  yet 
extinct.  Thus — John  Roberts  married  Ljdia  Tyndale,  already  men- 
tioned, in  1646.  That  ornament  of  his  country,  Matthew  Hale,  the  L<»'d 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  her  kinsman,  and  drew  the  marriage- 
settlement.  They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  John  Roberts  died 
in  1683 ;  and  Daniel,  his  youngest  son,  married  to  Rebecca  AxteU,  died 
in  1726.  Axtdly  their  son,  who  married  Hanna  Loyeday  of  Painswick, 
died  1759.  John^  their  son,  married  Mary  Oliffe,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Cade,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  and  merchant  in  London.  Daniel, 
their  son,  married  Ann  Thompson  of  Nether  Compton,  Dorset.  They 
had  two  sons,  John,  Oade,  and  one  daughter.  Oade,  the  youngest,  the 
correspondent  of  Lysons,  as  mentioned  in  our  Histoiy,  died  in  1821. 
The  surviving  descendant,  therefore,  is  John  Roberts,  Esq.  Temple, 
London. 


Ty^ndMs  Fixed  Determination  to  Translate  the  Scriptures, 

In  the  preceding  history,  voL  L  p.  83,  we  have  quoted  Tyndale's  own  lan- 
guage in  ^roof  of  his  earliest  intention  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Englisb, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament ;  nor  b  there  yet  upon  record  any  evidence 
of  a  previous  date.  There  is,  indeed,  a  manuscript,  with  an  ornamented  border, 
having  the  initials  W.  T.  upon  it,  and  dated  1502,  two  specimens  of  which  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Offor,  one  in  £ac  simile,  and  one  in  print ;  but  such  a  trans- 
lation, at  a  date  so  early,  very  soon  excites  suspicion.  It  is  well  known,  that 
to  serve  some  sinister  purpose,  manuscripts  have  been  antedated  ;  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptures,  even  in  print,  we  must  not  forget  the  notorious  in- 
stance of  one  Thornton  imposing  upon  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  an  entire  Bible 
with  marginal  notes  and  cuts,  as  if  printed  in  1520,  which  was  no  other  than 
Matthew's  edition  of  1587  !  Of  this  very  book,  or  its  remains,  we  believe  Mr. 
Offor  is  now  in  possession,  and  it  appears  as  if  his  predecessor  in  possession  of 
this  MS.,  the  Rev.  H.  White  of  Lichfield,  had  also  been  imposed  upon,  if  he 
imagined  that  he  ovmed  such  a  version  actually  drawn  out  in  the  year  1502. 
Even  the  orthographv  of  certain  words  evinces  a  much  later  period  ;  but  another 
circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  date  affixed.  This  is  a  translation  not  from  the 
Vulgate,  and,  to  a  certainty,  no  man  in  aU  England,  so  early  as  1502,  had 
passed  a  sinele  thought  of  any  version  in  English  taken  from  the  Grreek  original. 
One  may  ju&e  of  the  entire  manuscript  by  the  brief  specimen  given,  viz.  Luke 
vii.  86-50.  In  thb  single  passage  of  only  fifteen  verses,  it  conforms,  in  seven 
places,  to  the  Greek  against  the  Vulgate,  and  accords  with  the  latter  only  in 
three.  Whether  the  date  may  ever  have  been  1562,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but 
the  MS.  would  better  correspond  with  that  year. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  any  man  might  amuse  himself  by  copyuig  ex- 
tracts from  Tyndale,  and  affix  his  initials  in  honour  of  his  name ;  though,  if  these 
letters  were  intended  to  mark  the  writer  himself,  they  would  hsjrmonize  far  bet- 
ter with  William  Tracy,  Esq.  of  Toddington,  or  with  Dr.  William  Turner,  both 
of  whom  had  ample  reason  for  offering  such  a  supplication  as  that  which  is  in- 
ter-woven with  one  of  the  marginal  ornaments. — ^^  Defend  me,  O  Lord,  frome  all 
the  that  bait  me." 

The  mind,  therefore,  naturally  recurs  to  the  interesting  discussions  upon 
Little  Sodbury  Hill,  which  led  to  the  expressive  terms  employed  by  our  first 
translator  : — **  Which  thing  only  mov^  me  to  translate  the  New  Testament." 
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No,  L — Foe  SindU  of  his  Prolog, 

If  there  be  %  peculiar  charm  in  contemplating  the  veritable  origin  of  a  great 
undertaking,  by  many  readers  the  following  page  in  black  letter  cannot  fail  to 
be  valued.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  inspection  as  being  a  pleasure  denied  to 
most  of  our  ancestors,  the  edition  to  which  it  is  the  prologue  or  preface  having 
fidlen  into  utter  oblivion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  We  need  only 
refer  to  its  history,  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  74,  &c)  in  proof  that  this  was  the  page 
immediately  following  the  title,  with  which  Tyndale  commenced  his  Testament, 
in  quarto,  at  the  press  of  Peter  Quentell  in  Cologne,  anno  1525. 

No.  If. — Fac  SimUe  of  the  Nero  Testament  in  quarto, 

Cochlaeus  having  artfully  interrupted  Tyndale  at  Cologne  in  1525,  and  got 
into  the  same  printing-oflSce ;  in  the  large  wood-cut  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
the  Reader  has  now  one  curious  proof  before  him.  Cochlseus  having  left  Co- 
logne early  in  1526,  one  of  the  first  works  he  engaged  Quentell  to  print  was 
**  Ruperti  in  Matthseum,"  &c.  a  folio  volume  of  325  pages.  At  the  end  of  this 
we  find  him  addressing  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  as  early  as  20th  April, 
and  the  work  was  finished  at  press  on  12th  June  1526.  But  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  folio,  on  p.  2,  we  find  this  identical  wood-cut  which  Quentell 
had  formerly  used  for  Tyndale*s  Testament ;  only  there,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  block  has  been  pared  down,  two-eighths  at  the  bottom,  and  left  side,  so  as 
to  deprive  it  of  the  white  ground  below,  and  at  the  side  to  encroach  upon  the 
angel's  wing.  This  was  to  fit  it  for  his  folio  page  ;  and  it  being  a  work  on 
Matthew,  and  this  a  favourite  device,  he  inserted  again  on  the  title-page.  Con- 
sequently, the  cut,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen,  entire,  must  have  been  the  prior 
publication,  or  in  1525.  Again  the  same  block,  as  thus  cut  down,  was  used  by 
Quentell  in  printing  the  Latin  Bible  of  Rudelius  in  1 527,  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew;  and  in  the  beginning  of  John  we  have  his  letter  Y,  with  which  this 
prologue  commences,  which  letter  in  fact  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  this 
fragment  is,  and  where  it  was  printed.  See  the  History,  Vol.  I.  pp.  52-64, 
112-119. 

No,  III, — Fojc  Simile  of  the  smaller  New  Testament, 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  New  Testament  commenced  and  finished  at 
Worms,  in  the  same  year,  is  here  exhibited.  The  only  perfect  copy  in  exist- 
ence, now  at  Bristol,  it  will  be  observed,  has  manuscript  notes,  neaUy  written 
on  the  margin  by  a  former  possessor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
word  ** married"  in  the  second  page,  Tyndale  altered  to  "  betrothed,"  the  term 
which  was  adopted  by  Beck,  by  Whittingham,  in  1 557  ;  tlie  Genevan  transla- 
tors, in  1560  ;  and  Parker  in  1568.  Coverdale,  who  had  used  the  first  term, 
never  altered  it,  at  least  it  is  in  his  Bible  of  1550,  1553,  and  Cranmer  had  fol- 
lowed Coverdale.  Tavemer  adopted  espoused  from  Wickliffe,  the  term  pre- 
ferred  by  our  last  revisers,  though  in  point  of  perspicuity  Tyndale*s  corrected 
term  has  been  considered  the  best    See  the  History,  VoL  I.  pp.  67-74, 112-119. 
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tveCffroment  (bi  y^urtfpititm^t^ 
^frtn^e/confourcton/oitb  |bbi0: 
^|)O2t^0f  tnfiand]^an^  ht(td^nSi 
c()ofet^at  ore  better  fate  in  tbetongf 
tt^ett  )^  /  oiib  t^ot  ^ve  {)|^er j^f  of 
0rAce  to  interpret  q)e  fence  ofct^e  fcr^ 
ipture  /an^numyngt  of  i^t  (pfu^^ 
re/tt^en  f /tocong^bae  anbponbte  m^ 
laboutt  /onb  d^at  t&trb  tt^^tte 
of nierime0«  Zrib  i^fil^tf  pnttyvtm  enj^placeetf^ot]^  ^Ave 
not  moftu^  tjift  vtty  fence  of  ^e  tonj^e  /  ot  tntcnynet  of 
c^e  ^etiptun  /  02  ^mie  nor  at^m  dfttiglft  tnglyi^t  i»ofbe  / 
tfjatt^ef  puttot^^ere^anbt  toiunenbetit/remembi^cte  t^ot  ^ 
i^^eberebuetieto  bc»«^oiti9e^avenoerecefv<btl[^e  (or|pittof0ob 
fox  Ottrefefuetfonl^/oa  fbito  bfbee|)em:  btttfotto  beffowe  t^em 
t>nto  tbe  t^onounn0e  of£|ob  mib4);Hf(/dnb  ^fpingt  of d^econ^ 
jgtresiacion  /viic^to  tf^e  bobf  ofd^ttf^^ 

C^  caufee  tf^ot  moveb  metotranfloee  /y  tboii0^  better 
tbatot))erf  l^ttlbefnMP0ton/t|)en  tf^otf  n)ulberepearce  t^tm. 
iHoieo»er)^fuppo(eb  ft  (bperfltio  w  /foii»i)o  y^fo  b^nibe  to 
m^ffTln^t  n^tdbebefbctoeb  totijfm^vmh  in  bercK^ 
ne0/tbt^eret)^ei^cmnoC  mt  (lomble/artbio^^eretoflomb&M 
tbebitifnj0erofetemaflPbammacton  /  oti)erfobe(|)Mbtfiifl^ 
tpAtben^olbeenvi^eenyman  Cf  (|>eaFenort  (110  baoeber)  fo 
necefpir^  a  t|)ln0e/  orfo  b^lem  ntftbbe  to  aflame  tfjiat  goo^ 
<0t|^enatiiroS'cmifeofpneflr/mtbberRie0  ro  ptocebe  oure  of 
fysht  I  anb  tfyot  Ifttqete  f ^utbe  be^rouhbeb  tn  trougtf^  otlb 
t^rrtie  /  Anb  nott  ro^er  crene  ccntrctrv/  t|Ktr  Ififft  bef{ro  ^ 
J^etpbercfttee/orib  mitiereproi^etb  aGrmannero^inKe* 
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die  gofptllof  £).^dtlmti. 

Ib|f9p9  the  bote  of 

m0f©ftDib/C^efoniiealfoof2(b:4  pavteareffzftrc 
ILZbiabam  be0atr3f«4c:  CM-  JgfShdfteTw 
3fftacbe|tAtt3acob:  ^eftp  prditivto 

3acob  begart  3uba0  ono  p)^  Die^  vntorfiem* 

Attto  3Ar«m  of tS^amor; 
p(?art0bcgatttf^om: 
,  tS^ojiifacgotrCfrAm: 
U  aram  bc0  a  1 1: 2lmmft^«b : 
3(m4nababbe0dr£  rtaaf|an: 

GalntM  be0att  bood  of  ra)r«b: 

BOO0  b€0att  obebof  rtitj^ : 

(Dbebbe^tt3e(fe: 

3e(|ebe0an  bavlb  tbe  (j^nge: 

Cditvib  tffttfngt  hegatt  SclmM/cf^tt  ^atw^iUft 

@olomonbe06rrobMm:  C^^^^f^^^ 

liohoambtjgctttZbiAt 

ZfahtSf^iofKflfat: 
3o(ap^at  be  j|4tf  JottLtni 
JorambtgattOfiAB: 
(Dfiaa  bt^attjok^am: 
Joat^am  be^ott  ZdfMZ 
Z^aBbtaatt$E)idtiaB : 
{Ejec^tae  be flott  SITanafl^e: 
$1tAit4ffc6  bei0att2tntott: 

2(mwi  btgatt  3ofi46:  ^        ^,      ^ 

Jo^MbtgAttJc^iABWiblfiB  bttt^tnabm^ttymtof  u  lefre  bebftit^e 
Oft  caprtpitcof  bobtton  bftn  after  ^^^0^e♦ 

C2ti^t^«rwereU&  capUvtiobahA^/yd^mMbtfiau  tti€*t>tii.ffv*c. 


lercff?  oaf  crtte^ 

^  ^efcribett?  iC!?-^> 
TiiieBlvnAaifrom 

la\»e  of  :^oM/ 

bet^itafcorbfiig 
to  natu  rfv'fr  6  «a^ 

Ml?er*::f<5rti?ela# 
tire  called;  cbrm 
«  manneB  c|?il&rf 
vAfidi  liisbrc^tt 
btg^toffy'Btfifj^ 
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tD?e<5oft>ell<)f.€J»<?34tl?ew.  fo  :f» 

1  f c  off  tl?c  ^encrftct'ott  off, 

'  3t)efue  djiifltljc  fonncof  t>a* 
[r  ft>/tt)C  foncJlfo  of  3tb  jat^rtm. 

|2(bi*ibfln»bcgitt3ra<»c:  ^   ^" 

l3fa«cb(8at2Jfl£ob!  ^^t^.tcc  ^e»<»<>. 

O*icob  b(g«t  3tt04B  onti  ^r« 

IbietbJtB* 
l3ubaabegatpt}im«dn0jAm 


pb<tt»«  begat^Trom: 
ierromb«{;at2feamt 
OtvambtfUit  2lmina^ab  t 

tTaaffon  b<0at  ealmon: 
^oimoM  begot  25oo«ofRdbab: 
a5oo«be0«t(Db(b  of^otl^  t 
Obtbbtiafjtffiti 


of^ert^ 


Solomon  bc04t}(obo4m: 
2lobo«mbrAat:3(bfa: 
aoriabtifitZiai 
2(r«be0dt>rapM: 

noramb«0At<t>Ka«: 
0r<A«be04t3<Mtb«m» 


z  n 
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3MtNinl)(|^£bob; 

^ubbeemeUafaxx 
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3nT«ttli^«itbe0«t34(Ob: 
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W|Jwartweij«era«^«,.2(n&fromfcmn*»i' 
tot^«ptivete«f;e«bdott^i»wfo»ite»e(U«;* 

^     «)«jr«miF.tt>bdlbetbtt«tboiitfbt/b<i>otett>e 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

The  best  account  of  English  Bibles  and  Testaments,  with  their 
proprietors,  which  has  ever  been  published,  is  that  which  was 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  1821,  bj  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.  In  the  following  Index-List  will  be  found 
about  an  hundred  editions  not  there  specified.  Under  the  descrip- 
tion column,  the  quotations  marked  are  taken  verbally  and  literally 
from  the  title  page  or  colophon,  which  may  assist  other  possessors 
to  identify  their  imperfect  copies.  More  proprietors  might  have 
been  added  to  some  books,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  authenticate 
all  the  editions  mentioned,  and  put  an  end  to  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  these  precious  volumes,  which  has  too  long  pre- 
vailed. The  number,  on  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  corroborate, 
and  even  strengthen,  the  statements  in  the  preceding  History. 


In  the  following  pages  Ty,  denotes  the  translation  of  Tjmdale— 
Co,  that  of  Coverdale — Ma.  that  of  Rogers,  alioi  Matthew,  or  that 
of  Tyndale's,  left  for  publication — Cr,  denotes  Cranmers — Ta,  that 
of  Tavemor's — Ge,  the  Genevan  version — Bp$.  that  of  the  Bishops, 
and  To,  that  of  Laurence  Tomson. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Vol.  I.   The  Nev  Teatament  mentioned  p.  13%  with  learee  uncnt,  is  not  that  of  15S6,  bnt  that  of 
Zurich  in  1590.    The  book  of  1596,  aft«r  witnening  rach  a  battle  req>ecting  it,  re- 
main! to  be  identified,  and  it  may  eren  yet  be  foond. 
P.  553,  for  the  miq>rint  1537.  read  1837. 

Vol.  II.  p.  85,  for  Oeoige  read  Edward  Whitchurch. 
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VARIOUS   EDITIONS 

OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  BIBLE 

WITH    CERTAIN    PUBLIC   LIBRARIES  AND   INDIVIDUAL    PROPRIETORS 
IN  POSSESSION  OP  COPIES. 

SERYINO  AS  AN 

INDEX  TO  THE  PRECEDING  HISTORY. 

FIFTY-FOUR  BDITI0If8|  VIZ.  THIRTT-NINR  OF  THE  NEW  TBSTAMRNT  AND  FIFTEEN  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

PrinUd  in  twenty-two  yean,  or  firm  1525  to  the  23th  January  1547. 

DESCRIPnON.                                                     PRINTER.  PLACE. 

Mattbbw  and  Mark— printed  **  as  written  by  the  Evange- 
lists," with  maiiginal  notes,  stitched  together  and  separately. 
See  the  preceding  History,  Vol.  I.  pp.  61,  153, 156, 183,  ia9.  Hamburgh         l.'S24 

1.  T.  The  New  Test,  with  glosses  and  a  prologue,— only  one  frag- 
ment remains,  and  that  not  disooTered  till  1834.  See  pp.  53-64.         P.  Quentall  Cotcffne 
Now  in  the  Library  of  the  Biffht  Hon.  Thomas  OrenvUle.        Ty.  P.  Schoeffer  fTorms        4o.  1585 

8.  T.  The  New  Test,  wanting  only  the  title,  and  the  only  copy  in 
this  state  now  known.  See  pp.  67-69.  Bequeathed,  with  many 
other  volumes,  by  Dr.  And.  Oifibrd,  to  the  Brittcl  Mu$eum  Ty.  P.  Schoefler  Worm*      ISo. 

3.  T.  The  New  Test.,  the  first  snrrep.  ed.,  of  which  no  copy  has  yet 

been  properly  identified  in  any  collection.    See  pp.  187-133      Ty.  Endhoven    Antwerp  1596 

4.  T.  The  New  Test  the  second  surreptitious  ed.    See  pp.  163-165    Ty.  Ruremnnd  Antwerp  1587 

5.  T.  The  New  Test,  the  third  surrepUtious  edition.    See  p.  240       Ty.    Antwerp         1588-9 

6.  T.  The  New  Test,  supposed  reprint  by  Tyndale  himself,  with  his 

prologue  te  the  Romans.    See  pp.  965,  897  and  305,  no(e  Ty.   HansLnfl   Marburg  9        1530 

Oanatia,  DBurmoNOMy,  in  separate  books.   See  pp.  809, 835  Ty.  HansLuft    Marburg  

Pbntatbucb,  with  a  general  preface,  and  a  second  edition  of 
Genesis,  dated  17th  Jan.  1530,  i.e.  1531.  See  p.  848,-a  perfect  Various       Different 

copy  in  the  Otvnrfne  Lift.  Imp.  BritUhMus.  Bristol  Mu$.  Ty.    printers        places  1531 

VOL.  II.  2  X 
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viii  INDEX— LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.       [1534-1536. 

DESCRIPTION.  PRIIITBR.  PLACE.        TEAS. 

7.  T.  "  The  New  Test,  as  it  waa  written,"  Ac.,  altered  by  Oeo.  Joye, 

with  only  the  Vulgate  before  him,  dated  *'  m.occo&zxxiiii.,  Widowe  of 

in  Aognst"    The  only  copy  oortainly  Icnown  to  exist  is  in  the  Ty.   Chrietoflbl    Antwerp     I60. 1534 

OrenvUk  LQnranf.    See  History,  pp.  308-909^  and  415,  imU  of  Endhone. 

8.  T.  The  New  Test,  dylygently  corrected  and  compared  with  the 

Oreke,  by  WUlyam  Tindale,— fynisbed  in  md.xxxiiu.,  in  Nor. 

See  p.  394.    BrUish  Mu$eutm.    SU  PauTs,    Bristol  Sliuteum.  Marten 

Lea  /FOnm,  B$q,    Ckr.  Anderson,  Ty.    Emperowr  Antwerp     12o. 

9.  T.  Unique  copy  on  rellum.    **  Anna  Regina  Anglic"    Simply 

the  sacred  text.   See  the  History,  p.  413.      Biitish  Museum  Ty.  Emperowr  Antwerp     ISo. 

Jonah,  with  a  prologue.    See  pp.  28S-889 

10.  T.  New  Test.  anno.  MD.xxxfiii.  snrrept.  p.  415.  B.  cf  Pembroke  Ty.  O.  H.  ?  Antwerp     ISo. 

11.  T.  New  Test.  anno.  MD.xxxini.  sur.  p.  415.     Lea  fFUson^  Esq.  Ty.    ?  Antwerp     ISo. 

19.  T.  New  Test,  dated  on  the  back  1534,  p.  41&       Bristol  Museum  Ty.    ?  Antwerp      4o. 

Pbntatbiich,  corrected.       SL  PauVs.       Bristol  Museum  Ty.    Marburg     12o. 

13L  T.  New  Test  from  Tyndale's  corrected  ed.  p.  455.   Bodleian  Lfb,  Ty.    ?       Antwerp     I9d.  15SS 

14.  T.  **  The  New  Testament  dylygently  corrected,"— peculiar  ortho- 

graphy, p.  455-466.  Perfect  Comb.  Un,Ub.  Imp.  Kx,CoLOx,  Ty.    ?       Antwerp  f  120. 

15.  T.  The  Newe  Test— but  imperfect— date  wanting.  Cotton's  list  Ty.    —       foi.  _ 

].  B.  BiBLiA.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the 
Olde  and  New  Testament,  fttithfhlly  and  truly  translated 
out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  English.    See  the  Hist.  p.  Not  Zurich 

553^63.   BariqfLeicegier's~^m%lS3S.    Bodleian,   British  FnuOtfoHt 

Museum.  Cambridge  VniversUj/lAbrcay.  Bristol  Museum.  Cologne  f 

Lea  fFOson,  Esq.    Earl  qfJersei^s,  dated  1536  Co.    Lubecf       foL  1591 

16.  T.  "  The  Ne#e  Testament  yet  once  again  corrected.'*  Fine  copy. 

Duke  of  Newcastle's,  1676,  Earl  Spencer.     Lea  VHson^  Esq.  Ty.    Antwerp  Uo.  1536 

17.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  in  many  points  similar,  but  quite  dis- 

tinct   The  second  title  is  jfo.zxxri.  Lea  fFHson,  Esq.  Ty.     ■  Antwerp    ISo.  — 

18.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  also  similar,  but  eridently  on  colla- 

tion a  different  edition— same  year.  Lea  fFilson,  Esq.   Ty.    Antwerp    12o. 

19.  T.  The  Newe  Test  quite  distinct  from  the  3  last    Bristol  Mus.  Tr. Antwerp     ISo. 

20.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,  yet  once  agayne  corrected  by  Wil- 

liam Tyndale.  Lea  frflson,  Esq.  Ty.  WosXermsLHl  Antwerp     40. 

81.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  yet  once  agayne  corrected,"— longer 

paper  and  distinct  edition.  Lea  fFilson^  Esq.  Tj.  Vosterman?  Antwerp      4o. 

82.  T.  ** The  Newe  TesUment  yet**— a  block  in  the  cut  of  the 

Apostle  Paul,  preceding  the  Epistles,  is  only  one  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  theae  three  editions.  Lea  fFHson,  Esq.  Ty.  Vosterman  ?  Antwerp     4o. 

83.  T.  New  Test  by  W.  Tlndale.   A  thick  pocket  toI.  smaller  than 

any  of  the  preceding— a  fh«ment  possessed  by  O.  Offor,  Esq.  Ty.    — .—         Antwerp  f  12o. 

94.  T.  **  Tuc  News  Tsstambnt  yet  once  agayne  corrected  by  W. 

Tyndale,"  dec.    This  is  from  the  last  corrected  edit  and  the  T.  Berthelet 

first  Saered  Volume  printed  on  English  ground.    See  p.  549.  Ty.    Printer  to  Loruion       fol.  • 

Bodleian  Library.    John  Fenwick^  Esq,  the  King 

85.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  with  Tyndale's  prologue  to  the  Romans 
only,  but  Corerdale's  rersion.   The  first  edition  separate  from 

the  Bible?  Lea  fVilson,  Esq.  Co.    Antwerp f  ISO. 

9.  B.  **  The  Byble.  that  is,  the  Holye  Scrypture  of  the  Olde 
and  New  Testamente,  faythfully  translated  in  Englysb,  and 
newly  ouersene  and  correcte,  mt.xxxtii."  Dedicated  "  to 
Henry  VIII.  &  his  Queen  Jane.**—**  Mjles  Couerdale  unto 
Christen  reader."    Correcting  p.  565.  Earl  Spencer. 

Lea  fVilson,  Esq.  Co.  J.  Nycolson  Southwarke  4o.  — - 
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1537-1540.]       INDEX—LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.  ix 

DISCRIPTlOIf.  PRINT8R.  PLACE.        TEAR. 

3.  B.  "  The  Bybl^  thalis,the  onlde  and  newe  Tettamet,  faMk- 
taHj  Tnunalatod  into  EngU»h,  and  newly  oneneen  and 
corrected,  md-xxxtii."  Dedicated  ae  before,  and  both  '*  Sett 
forth  with  the  Kynges  most  graciooe  license.    See  p.  B65, 

Bristol  Museum,  lAneotn  CathedraL   Lea  fyUson,  Esq.  Co.  J.  NycolMMi  SouOiMsarke  fol.  1537 

4.  B.  "  TbK  BfBLK,  VBICH  18  THK  HoLT  SORfPTURK,  Iff 
WHICH  ARC  COifTAVNBD  TRB  OlDB  AND  NbWC  TcSTA- 
MBirr,  TRUBLT  Alf  O  PORRLY  TRAN8LATBD  INTO  EnOLYSH. 

By  Thomas  Matthew.**    Dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.    **  Set 

forth  with  the  Kinge's  moet  gracions  license.**    The  basis 

of  all  subsequent  editions.    See  p.  S78-A87.    BrUish  Mus.  Grafton     Antwerp  f 

Lambeth  Lib,  BotUeian,  Bristol  Mus.   Karl  qf  Pembroke.  Tj.        and        Lubeef       fol.  1573 

On  yellow  paper.  Sari  iff  Bridtfewater.     Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  lla.  Whitchnich  Hamborof 

98.  T.  In  Latin  after  Erasmus,  and  in  English  after  Matthew,  "un- 

der the  Kinf^s  most  gradons  license.*'  See  the  History,  VoL 

II.,  pp.  34, 3ft.  note.      Boifol  Institution,    Exeter  CM.  Oxon.  Ma.  Bedman      London       40.1538 

i7'  T.  New  Test,  of  Corerdale,  but  with  aU  Tyndale*s  prologues, 

by  Crom  or  Cromer.       Bristol  Museum.    SL  PauTs  Librarif.  Co.  M.  Cromer  AtUwerp    ISO. 

SB.  T.  "  of  our  Sauioure  Jesu  Christe,— in  to  Englysshe.** 

Librarjf  of  tMe  late  Duke  qf  Sussex.   Mr.  O.  Mason  Ma.  Trereris       Soutkuxtrk  4o. 

99.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament,  both  Latin  and  Englyshe,  after  the 

Tulgar  tezte,  by  Myles  Couerdale.**   See  p.  35-37. 

Bodleian,     Lea  fFOson,  Esq.  Co.  Nicolson      Soutktearke  4o. 

30.  T.  *'  The  newe  testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englyshe**— 

'*  Faythfhllye  translated  by  Johan  Hollybushe."    See  p.  38. 

St  PauTs.    Lea  fTiison,  Esq.    Chr.  Anderson  Co.  Nicolson      SouOtwarke  4o. 

31.  T.  "  The  new  Testament  both  in  Latin  and  English,**— title  red 

and  black.    Dedicated  to  Lord  Cromwell,  by  Couerdale. 

St.  PauTs.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.    Co.  Begnault      Paris  8o. 

38.  T.  '*  The  new  Testament**— with  a  true  concordance  in  the 
Maigent— printed  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  mcccccxxxtiii. 

Herbert, '^.1540.  Co. London  f    16o. 

33.  T.  The  Paris  edit,  with  Ded.  and  new  title.  C.  C.  CoUege,  (ktford  Co.    London  f     8o.  1539 

M.  T.  **  of  our  sauioar  Jesu  Chryst- for  Thomas  Berthelet,"  p.  8S. 

SL  PauTs  Library  Ta.  T.  Petyt       London       4o. 

35.  T.  "  after  the  Oreeke  Exemplar*'— for  T.  Berthelet 

Herbert,  p.  553,  1550.  Ta.  T.  Petyt 

38.  T.  Bep.  of  1538,  very  incor.    See  p.  35.      HarbeH,  p.  1549,  1550.  Co.  Cromer 

5.  B.  *'  The  Byble**— an  undertaking  of  Cmmwell's,  with  Co- 
▼crdale  as  corrector  of  the  press.   See  pp.  23-32, 43,  44,  and  Grafton 
7a           British  Museum.   St.  PauTs.     Lambeth  Library.  Ma.        and 

Bristol  Museum,    perfect  copy— Lea  Wilson,  Esq.        Whitchurch  London 

6.  B.  **  The  most  sacred  Bible,"  by  Ta  vomer.  See  p.  80-82. 
BriHth  Museum.  St.  PauVs.  Bristol  Museum.  Cam- 
bridge Un.  Library.   BaUiol  CoL  Oxon.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ta.  J.  Byddell  London       fol 

7.  B.  '*  The  most  sacred  Bible,**  by  Tayemcr.  See  p.  82.  But 
no  third  edit,  by  Nycolson,  as  stated  by  Herbert  and  Dib- 

din.    See  BiMe^  No. CoUon's  List  Ta.  J.  Byddeli    London        4o. 

a  B.   "The  Byble  in  Englyshe"  —  "  Fynisshed  In  ApnU  Edward 

JtcccccxL."   See  p.  86-92, 127-130.    The  first  of  Cranmer's.  Cr.      Whyt-        r/)ndon       fol.  154fl 
Vellum,  British  Museum,    perfect  copy— Lea  WiUon,  Btq.  churche 
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X  INDEX— LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TE8TAMENT&       [1540-1548. 

OBSCUPTION.  PRINTBR.  PLACE.        TEAR. 

y.  B.  "  The  Byble  In.Bnglyahe*'— **  Pintebed  In  Apryll,  anno 
Moooccxj.."    Reprint  of  1590,  cofncttog  p.  131.    See  p.  132.  Petyt  ftsd 

BriHsk  Museum,    Smman.  CoL  OnnAt.    Ua  WUmm,  S$q.  Ma.    Redman     Umdom       foL  15M 

10.  B.  **  The  Bjble  in  Englythe"— **  Fynished  in  July,  anno. 
MCccccxL."    See  p.  133.    The  second  of  Cranmer*^.  Richard 

a  perfect  copy— X«a  WUacn,  B»q,  Cr.      Oraaon     Lomdan       UL 

11.  B.  The  Bible,  in  five  parts  or  Tolnmee—no  where  complete  Ma.  Redman      London      ICo. 

37.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  in  English,  as  in  Cranmer,  thoogh  said 

to  be  from  the  Latin  of  Erasmns.  Lambeth  Littranf.        Grafton  and 

On  yellow  paper,  in  the  Bodleian.  Cr.  Whitchurch  London       4o. 

36.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  of  Taremer's  version.    See  Ames.  4fi9, 

Cottoo'sLM^p.  7.  Introduction  to  Luke  omittod.    Bodleian  Tn,    London       4o. 

12.  B.  **  The  Byble  in  Bnglyshe,"— "  Fynyshed  in  Nonember, 
Anno  MoccccxL.  not  pub.  till  IMl.  Orerseen  and  perused 
at  Henry's  command,  by  Tunstal  and  Heath.    See  p.  133.  Edward 

134.    Kdin.  Univ.  Lib.       perfect  copy— L«i  fFUeon,  Ktq.  Tu.  Whitchurch  London       fol.  1541 

la  B.  **  The  Byble  in  Englysh,**— **  Finished  the  xxviii  daye 
of  Maye,  Anno  domini  mdxli.    See  p.  140.    Third  of             Edwarde 
Cranmer.  perfect  copy— X/a  fViUont  Ktq.  Cr.  Whitchurch  London       fol. 

R  B.  **  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,— Fynyshed  in  Nouember, 
anno  mcccocxli.,"  the  second  with  Tunstal  and  Heath's 
names  on  the  title,  and  Cranmer's  prologue  in  both  edits."            Richard 
See  p.  145,  900.  perfect  copy— Lea  fFHson,  Esq.  Tu.     Grafton      London       fol. 

15.  B.  "  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  An.  do.  moxl.— Finyashed  in 
December  mcccccxll  A  domino  factum  est  istud.  This  is            Richard 
theLordesdoynge."  Seep.  145.    jterfect— Lea  ff^Uson,  Esq.  Cr.    Grafton      London       fol. 

39.  T.  The  New  Test  with  wood-cuts  in  the  Gospels.  Acts,  and  Re- 

velaUons.  Harleian  Cat  No.  4S8,— imperf.  Lea  fTilson,  Ksq.  Ty.  VanLoe?     Antwerp     32o.  15U 


^loarli  tbt  Mvtb* 


FORTT-IfllfB  EDITIONS,  YIZ.  THIBTT-FIYB  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  6i  FOURTEEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Ittued  in  the  course  of$ix  years  and  a  half,  or  from  29th  Jan.  1 547  to  6th  July  1553. 

40.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  according  to  Cranmer's  edits.    See  Hist  p.  241. 

note.    Dated  **the  iz  day  of  October  MDXi.Tr."        Bristol  Jifuseum  Cr.  R.  Grafton         I2o.  1546 

41.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  in  Englishe  (Matthew)  and  Latin,  according  to 

ErMmus,— a  reprint  of  edit  1538.       St,  PauFs.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ma.  W.  Powell  4o.  1547 

42.  T.  **  The  new  Testament  in  Englyshe,"— of  Cranmer's  version,  known 

by  a  noted  omission  in  the  text  of  Rer.  L  9,  20.  Geo.  Qffior,  Esq.  Cr.  E.  Whitchurch    So. 

43.  T.  The  New  Testament-the  English  of  his  edit  last  year.      Lambeth  Ma.  W.  Powell  4o.  1548 

44.  T.  *'  The  newe  Testamente  to  Englyssh,  according  to  the  translation  of 

the  great  Byble."    "  LondinL— Ex  oflSdna  Johann  Herfordis,  Anno 

Domini  Moxlyiii."  Lea  fViUon,  Esq.  Cr.  J.  Herford         24o. 

45.  T.  "  The  new  Testament  of  our  Sarlour  Christ,  after  the  best  copie  of 

William  Tindale's  Translation,"  with  the  notes  of  Matthew  and 

others.  EUm  College  Ty.  Day  &  Seres      I60. 

46.  T.  The  New  Testament,  similar  to  the  last  Cotton's  List  Ty.  Day  &  Seres       4o. 
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1548-1549.]     INDEX—LIST  OF  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.  xi 

DBSCRIPTIOlf.  PRINTRB.  TEAR. 

47.  T.  "  The  Newe  Tettament  of  onr  Saviour  Jem  Ghrlat"    SA  lines  in  a 

iwge.     Perfectoopy.Snaeextale^fiO.     Imperfect.— CAr.  ^jidcriOfi  Ty.  R  Jngge  i4o.  1548 

4&  T.  '<  The  newe  Teetament  of  the  last  Translation  by  William  Tyndale, 
with  prologes  atod  Annotacyons  in  the  Maxgent**  34  lines  in  a  page. 
Herbert,  p.  A5S.  Lincoln  OoO^fe,  Oa^^brd  Tj,  T.  Petit  4o 

49.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  in  EngUshe  and  in  Latin.    NoTrm  Testa- 

mentvm  Anglice  et  Latine,  Anno  Dni  1548.**  Ua  fflkon,  Ssq,  Ty.  W.  Powell  4o. 

ML  T.  The  newe  Testament  of  the  last  Translation  by  William  Tyndale. 

Printed  for  Thomas  Berthelet,  withoot  date.  HerberU  p.  568.  Ty.  T.  Petit  I60. 

51.  T.  **  The  new  Testamente  by  William  Tindale,  with  the  Annotations  of 

Thomas  Matthew."  In  black  letter,  with  wood-cuts.  O$o.  Qffbr,  Btq.  Ty.    So* 

sa,  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  a  rare  edit  imper.  **  VTilHa  Tindal  Tnto  the 

Chrystyan  Reader,**  with  wood-cuts  in  Rerelations.  Lea  fFfUon,  B$q.  Ty.  Day  &  Seres?    I80. 

53.  T.  The  New  Testament,  with  Erasmus*  paraphrase,  toI.  L 

BodleUtn.    Nem  College,  Oxon.    BrUM  Museum  Tar.  Whitchurch      fol. 

,  the  same,— the  Epistles,  rol.  iL 

Sion  CoUege.    New  CoUege,  Oxon,    Bristol  Museum  rar.  Whitchurch      fol.  l-'M* 

54.  T.  "  The  New  Testament  of  our  Saviour  Christ— after  the  best  Copie  of 

William  Tindale's  trans,  with  notes  of  Matthew's.**       Bristol  Mus.  Ty.  Jhon  Day  Kfo* 

55.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  by  William  Tyndale.  Cotton's  LUt  Ty.  W.  Seres  80. 

5&  T.  "  The  new  Testamente  of  our  Sauyoure  Christ,  set  forth  by  Willyam 
Tyndale,  with  the  annataclon  of  T.  Matthew,"  23  of  Maye. 

British  Museum.    Bristol  Museum  Ty.  Wm.  Copland     80. 

57.  T.  '*  The  newe  Testament  of  the  last  transladon.  By  Wylliam  Tyn- 
dale.** Colophon  dated  also  154&  This  is  not  Corerdale*s  Transla- 
tion, as  stated  in  Herbert,  p.  7M.     Bristol  3fus.    Lea  fFVson,  Esq.  Ty.  Wm.  Tylle  4o. 

5R.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament,  by  Miles  Corerdale,  and  conferred  with  the 
translacion  of  Willyam  Tyndale."    Wood-cuts.      Lambeth  Library. 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  mison,  Esq.  Co.  R.  Wolfe  12o. 

50.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,"  as  in  1547,  but  the  Latin  here  in  Roman 

type.    **  Imprinted  mcooccxi.ix.    God  save  the  Kynge." 

St.  PauTs.    BaH  of  Bridgewater.    Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  Ma.  W.  Powell         4o. 

00.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  cure  Saueour  Jesus  Christ,  by  M.  WH. 
TIndall,**  an  earlier  foreign  print,  though  now  only  put  forth. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ty.  Day  and  Seres  I80. 

61 .  T.  The  New  Test,  similar  to  the  Bible  following.  Lambeth  ^  Cotton  Lists  Cr.   Cawood  4o. 

62.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testamente."  similar  to  Bible  following.  Lowndes  List  Ty.  Day  and  Seres    fol. 

16.  B.  **  The  Byble,  that  is  to  say  all  the  holy  Scripture,"  not  Tarer- 
ner*s,  but  very  slightly  raried  from  Matthews,  by  Ed.  Becke.  Ded. 
to  Ed.  VI.  "  17  day  Aagust."      Bodleian.    Cambridge  University 

Library.    Lambeth.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.   Chr.  Anderson  Ma.  Day  and  Seres    fol. 

17.  B.  "  The  Byble,  whfch  b  all  the  Holy  Scripture,"— reprint  of 
Matthews  1537,  but  rery  foulty  in  composition,—"  finyshed  the 

lasta  daye  of  Octobre.**  SU  PauVs.    Exeter  Col.  Oxon,    Lambeth.  Hyll  and 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ma.  Reynaldes         fol. 

18.  B.  '*  The  Byble  in  Englishc,  after  the  transladon  appoyntedto  bee 
read  in  the  churches,"  dated  the  S9th  day  of  December  moxlix. 

Bodleian.     Exeter  CoU.  Oxon.  yellow  paper.     Bristol  Museum.  Grafton  or 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Whitchurch       fol. 

19.  B.  The  Byble,  after  Cranmer's  version.    Lambeth  and  Cotton  List  Cr.    Cawood  4o. 
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xii  INDEX--U8T  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.    [1549-1551. 

DESCBIPTION.  PailCTBB.  TBAB. 

SO.  a  The  Bjble  in  Bnglkhe,  «  reprint  of  1541.  Being  a  joint  ooo* 
cern,  tome  titlee  hare  *'  Onfton  and  Whitohareh."     BrUUtl  Mmm,  Or.  Orafton  4a.  1549 

81 .  B.  in  fire  rols.  dated  1510^  16S0, 15ftL  *<  Printed  in  madry  partca 
for  theee  pore—that  thej  whidi  ar  not  able  to  tale  the  hole,  may 
faieapart."    Tltie  copy  wants  only  the  firet  roL    Lea  fVUion,  E9q.  Ta.  DayaadSoca  19o. 

63.  T.  The  Newe  Teetament,  "  Imprinted  the  xir.  Daye  of  January.  Anno 

Do.  MOooocL.    At  woroeter  by  Jhon  Oswen,"  Com  gratia,  &e. 

BaUiol  College,  O^con,    Lea  WUmm,  E$q.  Ty.  Oewen  4o.  UM 

64.  T.  **  The  New  Teetament  of  our  Sanionr  Chriit,— after  the  beet  Copie 

of  William  Tindale's  Translation— the  vi.  day  of  Febmary.'* 

AU  Souls  College,  Oxan.    Lea  fFiUan,  Esq.  Ty.  Day  and  Seres  ISo. 

65.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament,— by  MUes  Coueidale,  conferred  with  the 

tiansladon  of  WUlyam  Tyndale,"  dated  *'  anho  1560^  in  June." 

Lambeth  LOnxar^,    Lea  fFiUon,  Esq.  Co.   R.  Wolfe  Lte. 

66.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  oar  Saoioar  Jesus  Christ.'*   Shoold  hare 

a  port,  of  Edw.  VL    A  full  page  34  Unea.        SL  PauTs  Librarp. 

A  copy  imperfect.    Lea  fVilscn,  Esq.  Ty.  B.  Jagge  24o. 

67.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament  fitythfolly  translated  by  Miles  Coverdal,  anno. 

1550."    First  so  **  Imprynted  at  Zniich,  by  Christoffel  Froschoaer"— 
by  nnacoonntable  mistake  for  William  Tyndale.     British  Mfuseum, 

Zurich  L'brarjf.    British  Musewm.    Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  Ty.  Froschorer        18o. 

68.  T.  **  The  new  Testament  in  EngUshe  after  the  greeke  traslatioii,"  &c 

Red  and  black  title,  *'  in  offidna  Thom«  Ganltier  pro  1.  C."  f.e.  for 
John  Cawood.    **  Pridle  Kalendas  Decembrls  anno  mdl." 

Limbeth,     Bodleian.     Bristol  Museum.     Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr?  Onaltier  80. 

SS.  B.  "  The  Bible  in  BngUshe-the  transladon  that  is  appointed  to 
be  rede  in  the  churches. "     St.  PauFs  LOnwy.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr.  Whytchurche     4o. 

83.  B.  "The  whole  Byble,— by  Maifst.  Thomas  Sfathetoer*  First  so 
**  Imprinted  in  Znrych  by  Chrystoffer  ftoechower— finished  "  the 

xTi  daye  in  the  moneth  of  Angnst,'*  by  strange  mistake  for  Cotter-  Froechover 

dale.  The  correct  London  title,—"  Prynted/or  Andrewe  Hester."  Co.       and  4o.  — 

British  Bfus.  Bodleian.  SL  PauVs.  Bristol  Mus.  Lea  fVUson,  Esq.  A.  Hester 

69.  T.  The  New  Testament,  with  Srasmns'  paraphrase,  i.  volume. 

Sion  College.    AU  Souls  College,  Oxon.  mr.  Whitchurch       fol.  1551 

70.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  by  William  Tyndale.  Bristol  Museum  Ty.  Day  and  Seres  180. 

71.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,  with  certayne  Notes  fblowynge  the  chapters.*' 

Preface  by  Tyndale,  and  margin  references,  udli.     SL  PauFs  Lib.  Ty.  J.  Daye  fol. 

84.  B.  "  The  Byble,  that  is  to  saye  all  the  holy  Scripture,"— Printed 
by  Nicolas  Hyll,  ri.  May  mdlt.  and  for  eight  "  honest  menne." 

See  the  explanation  given  p.  848.  BHf^oJ  J/MMum  Ma.  Jo.  Wyghte        fol 

Besides  the  issues  here  iden-  Ma.  Wm.  Bonham    fol. 

tified  there  are  other  copies                              Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ma.  Tb.  Petyt  fol.  — 

in  the  British  Museum.    SL  Ma.  T.  Raynalde       fol 

PauFs.     Lambeth.     Trtnitp  Ma.  R.  Kele  ful 

college  and  AU  Souls  Col-  Bristol  Museum  Ma.  J.  Walley  fol. 

lege,  Oj^fbrd.  ChrisCs  Church,  Bristol  Museum  Msl.  Ah.  Venle         fbl 

Canterbmy.  Bristol  Museum  Ma.  Ro.  Toye  M. 

85.  B.  *'  The  Byble,  that  is  to  say  al  the  holy  Scripture."  Revised 
byBecke.  Mostly  Tavemer's,  with  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale,  Ta. 

dated  xxiif.  of  Maye  moli.    British  Museum.  Lambeth  Library.  Jhon  Day  fol. 

SL  PauFs.    Bvdlcian.   Bristol  Museum.    Lea  frilsoM,Esq.  Ty. 
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1552-1561.]      INDEX— LIST  OF  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS.  xiii 

DBSCBIPTION.  PRINTBS.  TBAB. 

7S.  T.  *'  The  Newo  Testament  of  our  Sanionr  Jem  Christe."  Port  of  Edw. 
and  Uxfsa  wood-cnta,  with  a  licente,  dated  10  Jnne,  forbidding  others 
to  print.  See  the  Hist.  p.  340.  Note&  British  Mutntm.  Lambeih. 
St.  Panics.  fFadkam  C.  Oxon.  Bristol  Museum.  Lea  fTilson,  Esq.  Ty.  R.  Jngge  4o.  1559 

73L  T.  The  Newe  TeaL  in  Bngljahe,~tep.  copies  of  the  following  Bible,—     Cr.   Nich.  Hyll  4o. 

86.  B.  The  Byble,  fte.  '*  London,  hj  Nycholas  Hyll,  for  Abraham 
Veale.anno.MDUj."  Has  been  ascribed  to  Nieolaon  of  Soathwark 
by  mistake.  8ee  Dibdin's  Ames,  toL  iiL,  p.  57.    Lea  fFilson,  Bsq.  Cr.   Nich.  HyU  4o. 

74.  T.  *'  The  newe  Testament  of  onre  Sanionr  Jeans  Christe."  This  and 
the  edition  of  15fiS  fixed  by  the  King  to  be  sold  for  2Sd.  -  22f.  mow. 
British  Museum.    St  Paul's.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  mison,  Bsq.  Ty.  R.  Jogge  4o.  1553 

57.  B.  "The  byble  in  English— the  tnnslacio— tobe  readin  churches. 
MDUU."  SLPttuCs.    fForcester  Col.  Oxon,   EarlqfBridgewater. 

Lea  fFilson,  Bsq.  Cr.   Wbytohniche    fol. 

58.  B.  *'  The  whole  Byble,**  by  Corerdale,— a  new  issue  of  the  Zurich 

edition,  with  new  title.     .St.  PauPs.     BalUol  CoOege  and  Bxeter  ProschoTer 

CoUege,  Oxon.     Bristol  Musemn  Co.  Ri.  Jngge  4o. 

29.  B.  **  The  Bible  in  Englishe,  according  to  the  transladon  of  the 
great  Byble.**  Very  small  skeleton  Saxon  letter.  Some  copies 
hare  Grafton  and  Whitchurch. 

SL  PauTs  Ltbrarp.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFilsony  Esq.  Cr.  Grafton  4o. 


(Bnttn  iKtarp. 


ONE  EDITION  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  PRINTED  ABROAD. 

Und^  tiu  reign  office  yean  and/bur  months^Jrom  l^th  July  1653  to  Uth  November  1558. 

73.  *'  The  Nevre  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**    10  June.     The  Geneva 

translation  of  William  Whittingham,  in  exile  at  Geneva.    See  the  by 

History,  p.  305*312.    BrUithMus.    Lambeth  Lib.   Bodleian.   Bristol  Conrad           18o.  1557 

Mus.    Balliol  ColUge,  Ox^d.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.    Chr.  Anderson.  Badins 


^mm  (Siliiabttb* 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  PORTY-TWO  EDITIONS,  VIZ.  FORTY-EIGHT  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 
NINETY-FOUR  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Printed  during  forty-four  years  and  four  months,  from  \7lh  November  1658  to  24th  March  1603. 

3a  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrres.'*  The  first  Genevan,  the  first 
in  Roman  letter,  and  first  Bible  in  verses,  lUth  April  1560.  Ded. 
to  the  Queen,  and  addressed  to  "  the  brethren  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ibklano.    See  the  Hist.  p.  318-324, 356,  357.  Lambeth. 

Balliol  College,  Oxon.    Bev.  Dr.  Cotton,    Lea  fFiUon,  Bsq.  Ge.  Ron.  Hall  4o.  1560 

76.  T.  The  New  Test.— the  same  version.   No  printer's  name.        Lambeth.  Ge.  Geneva  16o. 

77.  T.  "  The  newe  Testament,  FaythfuUy  translated  out  of  the  Greke." 

Dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  forbidding  all  others  to  print,  and  by  his 

former  privilege  still!   All  Souls,  Oxon.  Lambeth.  Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ty.   B.  Jugge  12o.  1561 

78.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,"  same  version,  but  i>erfectly  distinct  dated 

edition.    Both  books  perhaps  kept  up  in  safety  during  Mary's  reign. 

Ua  fFilson,  Esq.  Ty.   R.  Jugge  \2o. 
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xiv  INDEX— LIST  OP  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENT&      [1561-1570. 

DESCRIPTION.  PRINTER.  TEAR. 

79.  T.  The  New  Test  without  liceme    finedto.  See  Heib.  8B3.  OUtam't  Utt  Cr.  tL  Harrimi        4o.  IfCl 

31.  B.  *'  The  Bible.**  Second  GeneTtn.  Dedicated  m  before,  hot 
dated  10th  AprU  1561.  The  New  Test,  in  1561,  the  fint  tiUe  1568, 
Bodley's  edition,  Roman.    See  p.  394-327.    Bmzen  No$e  College. 

(ktford,    Geo.  OdUrr,  Esq.    Lea  fyU$my  B»q.  Qt.  No  naaut  kA. 

38.  B.  "  The  Bible,'*  in  smaU  black  letter.  *<  Imprinted  at  London, 
in  Porrlet  Chorche-yarde,  by  Jhon  Cawoodo.  Prjnter  to  the 
Qnenea  Maieetie,  Anno  mduu.  Cam  prinileslo  Bc^iB  Maieetatie." 

BriUih  JfuMum.    Lambeth.    Lea  fFIUm,  Seq.  Cr.   J.  Cawoode         4o. 

33.  B.  "  The  bible  in  Bnglishe— apolnted  to  be  read  In  chnrchee.*' 
"  Imprinted  at  London,  in  white  crone  itrete,  by  BIcharde  Harrl- 
•on.  Anno  Domi.  1.6.6.2."    Bimutn.    See  Hiat.  p.  388,  and  note. 

BriHol  Mvteum.    Earl  <if  BridgewOtr.    Lea  fFiteon,  Esq.  Ct.   Harriion  fbl.  LS62 

80.  T.  **  The  Newe  Teetament  of  oor  Sankmr,**  in  red  and  black.  Still  for- 

bidding others  to  print.    BaUM  CoUege,  Oa;fifrd.    BritUd  Museum, 

Lea  fyileon,  E$q.  Ty.  B.  Jngge  4o.  1566 

34.  B.  The  Bible  in  Englyshe— "  At  Boven,  (Awen,)  at  theootte  and 
charges  of  Bichard  Carmarden,**  by  Hamillon,  not  Hamilton,  as 
iu  the  History,  p.  331.     BritUh  Museum.    Bodleian.    Lambeth. 

fForcester  College,  Oi^/brd.      Bristol  Museum,    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Hamillon  Ibl. 

35.  B.  The  Bible  *'  In  offidna  R.  OnOWn.**  The  fint  edit  in  one  to]. 
8to.  and  the  last  he  printed,  probably  sent  to  Ireland.    See  Hist. 

p.  331.  Herbert,  p.  538.  Cr.    B.  Grafton  So. 

36.  B.  *'  The  Bible,**  third  edit,  printed  at  Genera,  by  John  Crispin. 

See  Herbert's  Ames,  p.  1024,  and  the  prerions  History,  p.  390.         Ge.  J.  Creipin  4o.  1568 

81.  T.  The  Newe  Test.,  printed  to  sell  separately.  Bodleian.  Geo.Qffbr,Esq.  Oe.  J.  Cri^in  4o.  — - 

37.  B.  '<  The .  holie  .  Bible  .  conteyning  the  olde  Testament  and  the 
newe."  The  first  edit  of  Parker's,  with  143  cnts  and  engrarings. 
See  the  Hist.  p.  338-334.  BrUish  Museum.   Bodleian.  Bristol  Mus. 

St.  PauTs,    Cambridge  Universitp  lAbrary.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Bps.  R.  Jnggo  M. 

38.  B.  The  Bible,  by  B.  Jugge  and  J.  Cawood. 

Trinitp  College,  Cambridge.     All  Souls  College,  (kcon.  Cr.  Jo.  Cawood         4o. 

30.  B.  "  The  Bible  in  Englyshe.  Imprinted—Com  pririlegio  Begi« 
Mi^estatis."    See  the  Hist  p.  334. 

Lambeth.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Cawood  4o.  1569 

40.  B.  The  Bible,— another  edit.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  "  THE 
NEWE  TEStament  in  anglish."— Cum  prinilegki." 

Lea  fFSson,  Esq.  Cr.   Cawood  4o. 

41 .  B.  «  The  Bible.    Entirely  distinct  edition,  though  the  same  year. 

Like  an  effort  to  uphold  Cranmer's  version.         Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Cr.   Cawood  4o.  — - 

48.  B.  "  The  holi  Bible."   Portrait  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  Archbishop 
below,  preaching.    See  Strype's  Annals  and  Lewis,  p.  854.    In  two 
columns,  the  rerses  intermingled  with  the  text. 
Late  Duheqf  Sussex  Library,   T.  Thorpe,  Esq.   Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Bps.  R  Jugge  4o.  — 

43.  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptrres  conteyned."— "  At  Genera, 
printed  by  John  Crispin,  molxix."    The  New  Test  is  m olxtiii. 

—Roman.  Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ge.  Crbpin  4o. 

44.  B.  The  rery  same  book  as  the  last,  though  styled  second  edition. 
It  was,  howerer,  a  second  or  fresh  issue  this  year,— Boman. 

Bodleian.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ge.  Crispin  4o.  15?0 

45.  B.  •'  The  Holie  Bible,"-«econd  edit,  hi  quarto  of  the  Bishop's  rer. 

Once  in  Herbert's  collection,  bul  at  present  we  know  not  where.  Bps.  R.  Jugge  4o 
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m.  T.  The  New  TetUment,  rery  tiaiilar  to  Not.  77*  78>  iMit  a  dtffertDt  odit. 
eTident  from  the  wood^mto  la  the  RereUtion,  and  other  marln,— 
black  Utter.  Ua  fyiUoH,  Emj.  Tj.    SL  Jogge  19o.  1570 

83.  T.  The  New  Teetament,— title  wantiiHi.'-eztTeinely  nnall  black  letter, 

—not  paged.    The  letter-pme  meaearee  two  iochea  by  three  and  a 

qaarter.    Printed  in  1570  or  1571.  Lea  fFiison,  B»q.  Bpe.  R.  Jogge  Mo.  1571 

46.  B.  **  The  HoUe  Bible.**  Second  foUo  edit  with  only  90  cntt  and 
engraviagi,  many  ornamental  inklaU,  wildly  taken  from  Orid'a 
MeUmorphoiee!    A  double  venion  of  the  Ptalme.    BHtUh  Mut. 

Bodkfan.    KxeUrCoUegc^  Oxen.  Bristol  Mm.    Lea  fFUsoHy  Ktq.  Bft.  K.  iuffge  fol.  157S 

47.  B.  *'  The  Holie  Bible."  The  third  in  qnarto.  A  splendid  copy, 
bound  in  five  Yolnroes,  ii  in  Lambeth  Ubrarif.    See  the  Hist.  p. 

334,  and  note.  St.  PauTs.    Lea  fFiUon,  B$q.  Bps.  B.  Jugge  4o.  1573 

48.  B.  **  The  Holy  Byble,  oonteyaing  the  olde  Testament  and  the 
newe.  Set  forth  by  aacthoritie,'*  U.  of  the  bishops.  See  the  Hist, 
p.  S3&    The  third  folio,  with  cuts,  dated  "  the  fifth  of  July  1574." 

Bristci  Museum    Lea  WU$<m,  Esq.    Ckr.  Atukrttm.  Bps.  R  Jugge  fol.  157 

84.  T.  *'  The  Newe  Testament,'*  Oeneran  version,  with  Epistle  of  Calvin,  as 

in  the  edit  of  1057.   Imprinted  at  London,  by  Tbo.  Vantronllier.  for 

Christopher  Barkar.  Lea  WUeon^  Esq.  Oe.    Vantronllier    12o.  1575 

85  T.  '^The  Newe  Testament,**  the  same,  in  quarto.  Herbert^  p.  1087  Oe.   Vantronllier      4o. 

40.  B.  "  The  Holy  Byble,  conteyning,**  dec  *'  Set  foorth  by  anctho- 
ritie,'*  i.e.  of  the  bishops.  1575.  Thin  paper,  and  not  well  printed, 
aslfhe  needed  capital.   Hence  the  next  edition.   Lea  fFUeon,  Ksq.  Bpt.  R.  Jugne  4o. 

M.  B.  *'  The  holy  Byble,  conteyning,  dec.  Set  foorth  by  aucthoritie,** 
as  before,  "  finished  the  xxnn.  day  of  November.'*  Tor  Jive  others, 

besides  himself,  as  in  the  History,  p.  334,  335.  Earl  Spencer.  Bps.  R.  Juggo  fol. 

The  same,  but  titled,  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  RicBAnn  Kblb." 

The  Bodkfan. 

The  same, "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Lvcab  HAaisoN." 

Lea  rvilion,  Esq. 

The  same, *•  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  Wallby.** 

Kin(fi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  same,  — ^—  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John  Jodson.** 

Jfr.  Herbert. 
The  same.  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  William  Nob- 
ton.'*  Lea  WiUon^  E$q. 

51.  B.  '*  The  Bible.**  Oenevan.  Th^  first  printed  on  English  ground, 
andbyTho.  Vautroallier,  for  Christopher  Barkar.     Bristol  Mus.  Qe.    Vautroullier      40.—^ 

sa.  B.  "  The  Bible,**  of  the  same  version,  for  the  same,  in  small  siae.  Oe.    Vantronllier      8o.  — ~ 

86.  T.  The  New  Test  of  the  Bishop's  verston,— no  date.  St.  PauTs  Library.  Bps.  R.  Jugge  18o.  1576 

87.  T.  "  The  New  Testament,'*  the  first  edition  said  to  be  from  Beza,  but 

simply  a  revision  of  the  Genevan  version,  with  Notes  by  Beza,  Came- 
rarius,  Ac.  by  Laurence  Tomson.  undersecretary  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  differing  in  some  parts  frt>m  subsequent  edits.  Dr.  Cotton. 
Sion  College.  fFadham  Col.  Oxon.  Lea  Wilson^  Esq.  Ckr.  Anderson.  To.   C.  Barkar  «o. 

53.  B.  "  The  Bible."  The  text  in  long  primer,  Roman,  the  arguments 
in  Italk  letter.  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barkar— 
Cum  priuUegio.  In  the  late  Sussex  Library. 

The  Earl  qf  Bridgewaler.    Ua  fFilson,  Esq.  Gc.   C.  Barkar  fol. 

M.  B.  "  Tilt-  Holy  Byble,  conteyning. "    In  a  very  small  type,  very 
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well  printed,  and  on  a  thick  fine  paper,  ranning  title  Roman,  con- 
tents in  ItaUc.  JVo(Cranmer't,astias  been  stated.  Lea;FI<Mm,£«g.  Bps.  B.  Jngge  4a  1576 
5ft.  B.  The  Bible.    Oeneran  renion,  neatly  printed,  in  long  primer 

Soman  and  Italic  aiguments.        Herbtrtf  p.  1077-   CoUon'i  List.  Oe.   C.  Barkar  4o. 

88.  T.  **  The  Newe  Teetament  of  onr  Sariorr  JesTtChriste.'*  Small  quarto. 

Lea  fyUtOH,  Ssq.  Bps.  B.  Jngge  4o.  1577 

80.  T.  '<  The  Nerr  Teetament  of  orr  Lord.**    Tom«>n*t  reraion. 

O.  Offor,  Btq.    Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  To.   C.  Barkar  So. 

5&  **  B.  The  Bible.  That  ii,  the  Hoi  j  ScriptTres  conteined,"  Ac.  De- 
dicated and  Addressed  to  "  the  Brethren,"  &c.  See  the  Hist  p.  346. 

Lea  fTilttm,  Btq.    Oriel  College,  Oj:f&rd.    WilUam  Pitkering,  K$q.  Qt.  C.  Barkar  tsA. 

The  last  is  the  copy  presented  to  Q.  Blia.  once  in  the  Suetex  Lib. 

SJ.  B.  "  The  Holie  Bible,**  the  last  printed  by  him,  in  large  8to. 
See  Hist.  p.  ai&  St.  PauTe  Ubrarp.    Lea  /FOftm,  Esq.  Bps.  R.  Jagge  8o. 

90.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  onr  Sauionr.— Cnm  priYllegio— MJum,** 

between  the  pririloge  of  Jugge,  and  the  patent  of  Barker.    Not  in 

1600.  as  in  Herbert,  nor  1565,  as  in  Cotton.      Cambridge  Unit,  Lib.  Bps.  Bi.  Watkins       4o. 

91.  T.  "  The  NeTTe  Testament  of  our  Sauionr,**  in  black  and  red,  same 

Torsion.    Rich.  Jugge,  now  deceased.  Lea  fFileoftf  Ktq.  Bps.  Vaitroullier     12d. 

gs.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  ovr  Lorde.**    Extremely  small  type,  by 

Barker,  now  printer  to  the  Queen.  Lea  fyHmntt  Beg.  Oe.    C  Barker         94«.  1578 

58.  B.  **  The  Bible.**  Two  rersions  of  the  Psalms.  Oen.  and  the 
Bps*.  Ded.  to  EUx.  and  the  address  now  *'  to  the  diligent  and 
Christian  reader.'*  The  verMS  by  Oreshop,  in  many  editions,  hare 
first  appeared,—**  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  fiowe."  See 
Hist.  p.  357,  where  for  1579  r.  1578.  British  Miueym. 

Bodleian,    Lambeth.    Bristol  Uuteum.    Lea  fFilean,  B»q.  Oe.   C.  Barker  fbl. 

59.  B.  **  The  Holy  Bible,  oonteyning,**  Ac.  "  Imprinted— by  the  aa- 
signementof  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the  Qneenes  Majestic, 

1578."  Merton  College.     Lea  fFiUon,  B$q.  Bps.  C.  Barker  IbL 

93.  T.  '*  The  Newe  Testament.*'    The  Bishops*  rersion.         Earl  Spencer.  Bps.  C.  Barker  16b.  1579 

60.  B.  "  The  Bible,**  with  double  Psalms  again.  "  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don, by  Christopher  Barker,  Printer  to  the  Queenes  most  excellent 

MaJesUe.*'  The  Zurich  Hbrarp.    Lea  fFileon,  Esq.  Oe.   C.  Barker  4o. 

61.  B."  The  Bible."   Entirely  different  edit.  The  New  Test,  and  last 

leaf  are  dated  1580,  besides  other  distinctions.     Lea  fFileon,  Eeq.  Oe.   C.  Barker  4o. 

6S.  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  conteined,**  6k.    Th^ JlrH 

Bible  printed  in  Scotland.    See  the  Hist.  p.  537.    Roman  letter.  Bassenden 

Finished  at  press  inJnlythii  year.  Earlqf  Morton.  Oe.  and  fol. . 

Advocate^eUbnay,  Edinburgh.    Earl  Spencer.   Lea  WilscUy  Etq.  Arbuthnot 

94.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament.**   Tomson*s  rerislon.        Lea  Wilton,  Etq.  To.   C.  Barker 

95.  T.  *'  The  Newe  Testament."   The  same  version.  Lea  WUton,  Etq.  To.   C.  Barker 

63.  B.  "The  Bible,**  with  Dedication,  and  the  address  **  To  the 
Christian  reader."  Largo  paper.  See  Hist.  p.  357.  Lea  fFilton,  Etq.  Oe.  C.  Barker 

64.  B.  The  Bible,  no  Dedk»tion,  St  a  distinct  edit.    Lea  fFilton,  Btq.  Oe.   C.  Barker 

65.  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  Oeneran  rersion.  CotUm't  Litt.  Oe.   C  Barker 

96.  T.     The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Saniour  Jesus  Christ."    A  clean 

black  letter,  lialic  contents,  notes  in  Roman,      Lea  Wilton,  Etq.  Bps.  C.  Barker 

97.  T. '•ThcNeweTosUroent,"ofTomson'8reris.    Herbert.  Cotton't  Litt.  To.  C.  Barker 


8o.l5a» 

Mo. 



40. 



40. 
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120. 

1581 

l9o. 

_ 
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DBSCRIPTION. 
OS.  B.  *' The  Bible.*'  OeneTttTer.  Oto.q0ifr,E$q.  Lta  mUom,  Stq. 
ffl'  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  lame  renlon.  CoUon't  List. 

6B.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  same,  bound  in  font  role.    Bart  Spencer. 

BB.  T.  **  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jemu  Christ.''  Tomson'sreriaion. 
Lea  fFiUon,  Esq.    Barl  ef  BridgeuxUer. 

69.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Genevan  rersion,  with  the  customary  Dedica- 
tion to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  once  more  still—"  To  the  brethren  of 
Eni^d,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  See  pp.  SS6>7>  ^m  fFUton,  Ssq. 

70.  B.  *'  The  Bible.**    The  OeneTan  rersion.  0€0.  Q^fSr,  Esq. 

71.  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  same  renion. 

9D.  T.  *'  The  Newe  Testament"  Tomson's  reTision,  best  edition,  with  the 
royal  arms,  large  4o.  Bxeter  CoUege,  O^ord.  Bev.  Dr.  Cotton' t  is 
yellow  paper.  Lea  fFilton,  Esq. 

100.  T.  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Sauionr.     In  the  late  Sussex  IMtrary. 

lul.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament."  Tomson's  reris.  1.  4o.     Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

Ua.  T.  The  New  Testament    OeneTan  rersion.     HerberL    Cotton's  List. 

109L  T.  The  New  Testament    Tomson's  rerision.  SL  PauTs  Ubrarp. 

75.  B.  PortioD,  entitled  "  the  third  part  of  the  Bible."  St.  PauTsLib. 

73.  B.  **  The  Bible  and  Holy  ScriptTre,**  in  red  and  black,  splendidly 
printed  in  large  folio,  margin  nearly  three  inches  broad,  and  paper 
emalating  rellum.     Bodleian.    Lambeth.   SL  Jokn'i  CoU.  Oxon. 

Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxon.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

74.  B.  *'  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scripture."    The  Same  Tenion. 

Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

76.  B.  *'  The  Holy  Bible,  conteining  the  Olde  Testament  and  the 
Newe,"  in  a  flue  new  black  letter :  contents  in  Romeuu  Fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  OeneTan  rersion.        Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

76.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible."  This  and  the  last  edition  oontaia  the 
Psalms  of  Cranmer*s  rersion,  "  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches." 

Lea  fyHson,  Esq. 

7J.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible.**  This  and  the  last  edition,  "  a  bigger  and 
a  less,"  printed  by  order  of  Whitgift,  as  the  translation  **  autho- 
rised by  the  Synod  of  Bishops.**  See  Hist.  p.  338.  Lambeth. 
Sion  College.  Bristol  Museum.  Earl  Spencer.   Lea  fTilson,  Esq. 

78.  B.  **  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptnze.**     Oeneran  rersion. 

LeafFUsont  Esq. 

104.  T.  The  Newe  Testament    Tomson's  rerision. 

Cotton's  List 

79.  B.  "  TIm  Bible."   Oeneran  rersion. 


PRIimBR. 

TfEAR. 

Oe.  C.  Barker 

4o.  U8I 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

fol. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

Ho. 

To.  C.  Barker 


Oe.  0.  Barker 

fcl. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

40. 

Oe.  C.  Barker 

8o 

To.    C.  Barker 

4o.  1583 

Bps.  Bynneman 

4o. 

To.   C.  Barker 

4o. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

18o. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

9ft>. 

Oe.  C.  Barker 

16o. 

Oe.   C.  Barker 
Oe.   C.  Barker 

Bps.  C.  Barker 


80.  B.  "  The  Bible."   Same  rersion. 


Lea  fyilson,  Esq. 

CoUege,  Oxford. 
Lea  fFitson,  Esq 

King  qf  fFirtemberg. 
Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

With  Tomson's  New  Testa- 
Lea  fFilson,  Esq. 

82.  B.  '<  The  Holy  Bible."  Black  and  red  title,  the  JlrH  "  Imprinted 
by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,"  or  O.  Bbhop  and  R. 
Ncwbery.    See  the  HUt.  p.  390, 383.  Lea  fVilson,  Esq. 

83.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Genevan.    Geo.  Offur,  Esq.    Lea  fTilson,  Esq. 


81.  B. «' The  Bible."   Same, 
ment. 


Roman. 


fol. 


fol.  1564 


Bpa.  C.  Barker  4o. 


Bps.  C.  Barker 

fol.  158S 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

40 

To.  C.  Barker 

lao.  1585 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

4o 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

8o 

Oe.   C.  Barker 

40.1587 

Bps.  D.  of  Barker 

fol.  1588 

Oe.   D.  of  Barker 

4o. 
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DESCRIPTION.  PBINTEE.  TEAR. 

105.  T.  **  The  New  TetUment."    The  fir$t  printed  at  CamSbrtdgei  end  by 

John  Legate,  eon-in-law  of  C.  Barker,  and  printer  to  the  UniTor- 

Bity,  from  2d  Nor.  IfiBS.  Cotton' t  List.    Mr.  T.  Bradlep.  Oe.   J.  Legate  Uo.  U» 

lOA.  T.  The  New  Testament.   Oeneran  reraion.  Lambeth  LUfrar^.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker     ISd. 

107.  T.  The  New  Testament,  the  Bishops*  and  Rhemish  rerslon,  in  columns, 

byW.Pnlke.        Chritt's  Chttrch  Colkgf,  Oxon.    Bristol  Mfuteum.  Bp%.  D.  of  Biker     M. 

64.  B.  **  The  Bible."  The  Oeneran  rersion.  Loumde'i  List.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      fol. 

8S.  B.  '*  The  Bible.**  The  same  Tenlon.  Lea  WUeon,  B»q.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

116.  B.  "  The  Bible.'*   Same  reraion,  distinct  edit.     <ko.  Cfffbr,  Etq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

106.  T.  *'  The  Newe  Testament  of  onr  Lord  Jesas  Christ."    Roman  pearl 

type,  at  Cam6r<(^  agata.  Lea  mieon,  B$q.  Oe.   J.  Legate  48o.  LS» 

100.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Oeneran,  in  8ro.  Cdtton't  Litt.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker     80. 

87.  B.  "  The  Bible."    On  yellow  paper.    Imperfect.       Su$$ex  Lib.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker      4o. 

1 10.  T.  The  New  Testament    Oeneran  rersion.  Cotton" t  List.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker    12o.  1501 

88.  B.  *'  The  Holy  Bible."  Large  folio.    Sion  CoU  Lea  fVilson^  Esq.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker     foL 

80.  B.  "  The  Bible :  That  is,  the  Holy  Scriptrres— Anno  do.  IfiOl, 
MaiJ.  20.**  The  first  Bible  known  to  have  been  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge^  and  in  a  beautiftil  Roman  letter.  Lea  Wiison,  Esq.  Oe.   J.  Legate  80. 

00.  B.  **  The  Bible,**  of  the  Oeneran  renfon,  with  Tomsoa*s  rerision 

of  New  Testament.  Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Qt.    D.  of  Barker     ibl.  laOS 

01.  B.  '*  The  Bible."  Oeneran  reraion  thronghont.  There  is  said  to 

be  a  copy  of  this  at  SttUtgard.  KingqffFirtemberg.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

11 1 .  T.  The  New  Testament  of  the  same  rersion.  Ret.  Dr.  Lee  Oe.   D.  of  Barker 
112.T.  The  New  Testament.                                                    Cotton's  List.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker 

S2.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oeneran  rersion.  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  Oe.    D.  of  Barker 

03.  B.  "  The  Bible."   Oen.  rcr.    Geo.  Qjffbrt  Esq.   Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Qt.   D.  of  Barker 

113.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Samererrion.   BraMen  Nose  CoUeffe,  Oj^ford.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker 

04.  B.  *' The  Bible."  Same  rersion.  Cotton's  List.  Lea  WHson^  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker 

114.  T.  The  New  Testament.        lAbrary  qftMe  late  Oranville  Sharp^  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker 

05.  B.  <*  The  Holie  Bible."      BrUish  Museum.     Lambeth  Library. 

St.  John's  (College,  Ojtford.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker 

06.  B.'«  The  Bible."  Lambeth.  Bal.Col.03^ford.  Lea  fTilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Darker 

07.  B.  The  Bible,  with  Tomson's  rerision.    Roman  letter. 

Braaen  Nose  College^  Oj^fbrd.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

lift.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament,"  of  Tomson*s  rerision. 

Lambeth.    Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFitson,  Esq.  To.    D.  of  Barker      4o.  ISO* 

116.  T.  The  New  Testament.  Same  rersion.  Printed  abroad.  Cotton's  List.  To.   Holland?  fol. 

Oa  B.  "  The  Bible."   Oeneran  rersion.  St.  PauFs  Library. 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  fFHson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

1 17.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Tomson's  rerision.    Roman  letter. 

PewUrroke  College,  O^fitrd.  To.   O.  of  Barker      4o.  IStQ 

1 18.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  of  the  same  rersion.  iMt  fFilson^  Esq.  To.    D.  of  Barker     I9o. 

00.  B.  "The  Bible,"  printed  at  Middlebuigh.  Geo.  Offor,  Esq.  Oc.    Schildcis  80. 

100.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  revision  of  N.  T.  but  eren  this 
has  the  Ded.  and  addrees— "  To  the  brethren  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  &c."    BrUish  3/us.  All  Souls,  Ojcon.   Lea  H'ilson^  Esq.  Gc.    D.  of  Barker      Ibl. 
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DESCRIPTION.  PRINTER.             YEAR. 

101.  B.  '* The  Bible.**  Gen.  TOT.  entire.  Roman  tfpe,  LtafFiUon,Bsq.  Qe.  O.  of  Barker      4o.  1297 
The  Bible,  printed  by  R.  Field,  ■oa4n-lair  and  raoceMer  of  Van- 
troullier,  in  Cation's  List,  wu  the  "  Biblia  Sacra.** 
1 19.  T.  The  New  Teetament.    Printed  hj  John  Windet,  for  the  aaigneea  of 

Richard  Day.                           Sir  John  Hawkins.    Cotton's  LiH.  Oe?  J.  Windet        84o.  IfiW 

ISO.  T.  The  Newe  Test.    OeneTan  veiBion.    Cotton's  LiH.    Oeo.Cffor.Bsq.  Ge.    O.  of  Barker      4o. 

108.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible."     Harleian  Lib.  No.  184.    CotUm's  LiH.  Bpe.  D.  of  Barker      fol. 

103.  B. '*  The  Bible.**  Oeneran  reriion.  Bomanlet.  Oeo.OJjUtr^Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

104.  B.  "  The  Bible,**  with  Tomson's  roTision  of  the  New  Test 

Pembroke  ColUge,  Oj^fbrd.     Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

105.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Genevan  Tersion.  Geo.  (>ffbr,Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      8o. 

106.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Genevan  reriion. 

Bodleian.    Lambeth,    Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  Ge.  D.  of  Barker      4o.  Ifi09 

107.  B.  **  The  Bible,**  with  Tomwn's  reTialon  of  New  Teetament 
Thii  editk>n  may  be  distinguiehed  by  a  black  line  round  the  page. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.    Chr.  Anderson.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

loa  B.  Six  other  distinct  edit,  exist,  dated,  i.e.       Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

106.  B.  antedated,  1006,  tbovgh  printed  above       Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

110.  B.  (Mrfjf  yean  later  I  The  Colophon  of  one       Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  O9.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

Ul.B. —** Amsterdam,  for  Thomas Cra/oorth,       Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

112.  B.  1833,"  with  ont  History,  pp.  380,  360,       Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   D.  of  Barker      4o. 

113.  B.  and  A36,  note,  eolve  the  mystery.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Go.    O.  of  Barker      4o. 

114.  B.  "The  Bible,*'  as  before,  without  date,  place,  or  printer's 
name.    Figure  of  a  goose  on  the  title  of  the  psalms.    Supposed 

from  the  Dort  press.                                      Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.  Dort          4o.  1000? 

115.  B.  '*  The  Bible.**  Genevan  version.  C.  Barker,  now  dead,  after 
printing  by  deputies  for  twelve  years.  His  son's  name  first  ap- 
pears.   Sevthe  History,  pp.  383,  384,  where  for  1001  r.  1000. 

King  qf  Wirtemberg.    Lea  Wilton,  Esq.  Ge.   R.  Barker  4o. 

191.  T.  The  New  Testament.    The  Bishops  and  Rhemish  rerstons,  by  W. 

Fulke.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon.  Bristol  Museum.  Bpe.  R.  Barker  fol.  lOiil 

116.  B.  The  Genevan  verston,  with  Tomson's  revision  of  New  Testap 

meat.  King  qf  Wirtemberg.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   R.  Barker  4o. 

117.  B.  The  Genevan  version,  entire,  black  letter.                              Ge.  R.  Barker          4o.  — - 

118.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  Genevan  verston.        Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.    R.  Barker  80. 

119.  B.  "  The  Bible."  of  the  same  version,  **  Imprinted  by  Isaac 

Canin,  at  the  expenses  of  the  aires  of  Henrie  Charteris  and  An-  I.  Canin 

drew  Hart  in  Kdinbuxgh."  Bev.  Dr.  Lee.  Ge.       at  Dort  80 

128.  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Genevan  rersion.                    Cotton's  LiH.  Ge.  R.  Barker          4o.  1602 

123.  T.  The  Newe  Testament,  of  Tomson*s  revision.        Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  To.    R.  Barker  80 

120.  B.  *'  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  reYision.    Bmnan  type. 

Bodleian.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   R.  Barker         fol 

ISI.  B.  "  The  Bible.**    In  Rowum  type.    Generan  venfon. 

King  qf  Wirtembtrg.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Ge.   R.  Barker         4o 

122.  B.  "  The  Bible,'*  of  the  same  rersion.        King  qf  Wirtemberg.  Ge.   R.  Barker         80. 

123.  B.  "  The  Holy  Bible."  ChrisCs  Church  CoL  Trinity  Col. 
Worcester  Col.  (Queen's  Col.  Ojtford.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Bod- 
leian.   This  last  has  MS.  corrections  in  reference  to  the  intended 

reriston  of  the  Sacred  text,  forming  our  present  Verskm.               Bps.  R.  Barker  fol.  ^~ 
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Wiins  Earned* 

THIRTT-TWO  EDITIONS,  YIZ.  KIOHT  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  AND  TWENTY- POUR  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

Printed  from  1603  to  the  year  of  our  present  vernon  161 1. 

DESCRIPTION.  PRINTER.  TEAR. 

194.  T. "  TheNerrTestamentof  onr  Lord  Jeras  Christ."  Tomwn'areYinon. 
"  At  Dort,  printed  by  Isaac  Canin,  1608." 

Duke  nfJFirtemberg.    Lea  fFilton,  Ksq.  To.   J.  Canin  ISo.  1608 

N.B.— Tho  New  Test,  by  Simon  (Strafford)  Stafford,  in  the  Cot- 
ton List,  seems  to  be  the  British  or  fFeleh  New  Testament, 
corrected  by  Mozitan,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

124.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Oeneran.     Cotton's  List.  Tho.  Harris,  Ksq. 

Lea  JFilson,  Esq.  Oe.   B.  Barker  4o. 

125.  B.  The  same*  with  Tomson's  rerision  of  New  Testament. 

Lea  fTilson,  Esq.  6e.   R  Barker  4o. 

196.  B.  "  The  Bible.*'   Genevan  versfon,  entire.        Geo.  Qffbr,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker  4o. 

127.  B.  *'  The  Bible."   The  same,  in  Roman  letter. 

Canterbury  Library.    Lea  Wilson,  Ksq.  Oe.   R.  Barker         80. 

18S.  T.  The  New  Test,  of  Tyndale,  as  by  Jngge,  with  port,  of  Edward  VI. 

printed  by  the  assignee  of  Robert  Barker.  St.  PauTs  Library.  Bps.  D.  of  Barker     l9o.  1606 

128.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oeneran  rexslon.  King  qf  fTirtsmberg. 

Lea  fVilson,  Esq.  Oe.  R  Barker  4o. 

129.  B.  *<  The  Holy  Bible."   The  Bishops' rersion.    Late  .SuMex  Lift.  Bps.  R  Barker  fol.  lODfJ 

130.  B.  "  The  Bible."  The  Oeneran  version.    Late  Sussex  Library.  Oe.  R  Barker  fol. 

131.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oeneran  renion.  KingoffTirtemberg. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R  Barker  4o. 

132.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  revision.        Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R  Barker  4o. 

133.  B.  «*  The  Bible."    Oeneran  rersion,  entire.     Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R.  Barker  80. 

134.  B.  *'  The  Bible."  Itoman  type.  Tomson's  revision  of  New  Test. 

Oriel  College,  Os^fbrd.    Sion  CoUege.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R  Barker         fol.  107 

135.  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  Oenevan,  entire.  Cotton's  List. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R  Barker  4o 

136.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oenevan.    Disthict  edit.        Geo.  Qffbr,  Esq.  Oc.   R  Barker  4o. 

137.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oenevan  version.      Balliol  College,  (k^ord.  Oe.   R  Barker  80 

126.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Bishops'  rersion.                       Cotton's  List.  Bps.  R  Barker  '  80. 1808 

IS7.  T.  The  New  TesUment.    Oeneran  version.  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  Oe.    R  Barker         ISo. 

138.  B.  The  Bible.    The  Oeneran.  Balliol  CoUege,  Oj^fbrd. 

Bristol  Museum.    Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R  Barker  4o.  • 

139.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  rerision  of  the  New  Testament. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R  Barker  4o.  — — . 

140.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  Oeneran.  entire.    Roman. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R  Barker  80. 

128.  T.  The  New  Testament,  Oeneran,  this  year,  bnt  dated  also  at  the 

end  1610.                                 Cotton's  List.     Earl  0/ Bridgewater.  Oe.   R  Barker          4o.  ItinO 
189.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Tomson's  revision.         KingqfWirte$nberg.  To.   R  Barker  So. 

141.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Roman  letter,  with  Tomson's  revidon  of  New 

Testament.  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  Oe.    R  Barker  4o 

130.  T.  The  New  Testament.    Tomson's  revision.  British  Musetm. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  To.    R  Barker  120  1610 
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DBSCRIPTION.  PRIITTBR.  YBAB. 

149.  B.  **  The  Bible.  That  is,  the  Holy  Scriptrret.  At  Edinbuish, 
Printed  hj  Andro  Hart,  and  are  to  be  told  at  hit  Buith,  on  the 
North  tide  of  the  gate,  a  litle  beneath  the  Croase.**  Bomatu 
See  before,  pp.  538, 039.    Quem*s  Col.  Oj^ord.    Lea  fFOton,  Esq.  Oe.   A.  Hart  fol.  1610 

131.  T.  The  New  Test,  of  this  edit  told  separately?      Geo,  Chalmers,  Esq.  Oe.   A.Hart  fol. 

143.  B.  **  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson's  rerision.    SarltifBridgewater. 

Lea  Wilson,  Esq,  Ge.    R.  Barker         fol. 

144.  B.  "  The  Bible,"   Boman  type,  but  the  same  reraion. 

All  Souls  Col.  Oj^ord.    Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Oe.   R  Barker  4o. 

145.  B.  ••  The  Bible,"  of  the  Genevan,  entire.        Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  Oe.    R.  Barker  Bo. 

146.  B.  **  The  Bible.**     The  Genevan,  with  Tomson's  roTision  of 
the  New  Testament  Bodleian,     Lambeth.     SUm  College. 

All  Sours  College,  Ojzford.    Lea  fFUson,  Esq.  Oe.   R.  Barker         fol.  1611 

147.  B.  '*  The  Bible."   The  Generan  Teision,  entire. 

British  Museum,    Lambeth.     Lea  fFilson,  Esq.  Ge.    R.  Barker  4o. 


In  the  preceding  List,  it  may  have  been  observed,  there  are  no  questtonable  books,  and  yet  in  the 
course  of  eighty-six  years,  or  np  to  the  period  in  which  onr  present  Version  was  first  published,  there 
had  been  278  editions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  separately.  This  gives  an  average  of  more  than 
three  editions  annually.  Could,  however,  all  the  editions,  particularly  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  be 
verified,  of  which,  to  a  certidnty,  a  number  exist,  still  unascertained,  we  are  now  fully  persuaded  that 
the  average  would,  at  the  least,  amount  to  /our  editions  every  year.  All  the  volumes  preceding  the 
year  1560.  must  be  contemplated  as  one  would  so  many  ancient  Warriors,  after  a  long  and  severe  con- 
flict Even  their  mutilated  remains  are  to  be  venerated,  after  having  in  their  own  day  and  generation, 
proved  so  many  witnesses  for  the  truth ;  but  having  sustained  the  loss  of  their  title  page,  or  colophon, 
they  could  not  be  called  up  to  the  present  muster.  Though,  therefore,  we  have,  with  some  research, 
brought  about  an  hundred  more  into  the  field  than  ever  were  before,  their  number  may  yet  be 
increased. 

An  average,  however,  is  not  the  only  view  which  should  be  taken  of  the  entire  period.  Each  reign  is 
considered  by  the  htetorian  as  having  a  character  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  from  1525  to 
1541,  after  which  he  began  to  frown,  the  average  of  publication  was  fully  three  editions  annually.  Be- 
fbre  ever  he  listened,  or  before  he  was  over-ruled,  of  the  New  Testament  there  had  been  at  least  34  edi- 
tions!  During  the  long  reign  of  J?//caMA,  the  average  was  about  the  same,  or  above  three  issues  annually. 
The  brightest  period  was  that  of  Edward  VI.,  when  there  were  about  eight  editions  for  every  year  he 
reigned.  For  the  striking  disparity  between  this  brief  reign,  and  that  of  his  sister  Elisabeth,  as  to  the 
New  Testament,  see  the  preceding  history,  vol.  H.,  pp.  365,  .156. 

We  have  ascertained  a  laiiger  number  of  the  Bishops'  Version  than  has  ever  before  been  mentioned, 
or  3S  distinct  issues.  But  it  may  now  be  observed,  that  instead  of  Otirtjf  editions  in  folio,  quarto,  and 
octavo,  of  the  Genevan  Version,  printed  from  1560  to  1616,  as  Lswis  reported,  and  Nswcomk,  with 
many  others,  have  repeated  down  to  this  day,  we  may  now  very  safely  assert  that  by  that  year  there  had 
been  at  least  one  hundred  andfflif  editions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  the  reader  has  the 
proof  before  him  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  •nine  editions,  even  by  the  year  1611. 

The  Bible  of  Parker,  or  the  Bishops'  Version,  was  never  again  printed  after  that  year,  though  of  the 
New  Tcetament  there  were  editions  by  Barker  in  I6I4, 1615, 1617.  and  16ia  But  the  Genevan  Bible  still 
continued  to  be  issued,  and  by  the  King's  printer,  as  well  as  at  Edinburgh  and  Amsterdam.  Thus,  be- 
sides four  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  the  Genevan  version  in  4to.  reprinted  in  1613  both  at 
London  and  Edinboigh.  Again  at  London  in  1614,  and  two  editions  in  1615.  Again  in  folio,  and  by  Bar- 
ker still,  in  1616.  In  quarto,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633.  and  six  other  editions,  all  antedated,  as  if  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  1560.  Again  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  1640,  and  two  editions  in  1644.  In  1640  the  present 
Version  was  printed  with  the  Genevan  notes  by  way  of  pushing  it  into  favour,  but  about  this  period  it 
pirevailed,  and  took  the  place  it  has  occupied  ever  since. 
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The  first  edition  of  cmr  preteiU  Ver$mi. 

B.  "The  Holy  Bible.  Contejning  the  Old  TetUment,  and  the  New :  Newly  Trandated  ont  of  the  Origiiiall 
tongnet :  and  with  the  former  Tranelationa  diligently  compared  and  reviaed,  by  \m  Ifaieetiee  spedall 
Cdmandement.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer 
to  the  King*  most  ExceUent  MaietUe.  Anno  Dom.  1611.'*— N.B.  It  has  been  said  that  the  British 
Museum  has  two  editions  of  this  year ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake.  The  UUe  of  1611  has  been  affixed  to 
the  ^itions  of  1613^  1617, 1634,  and  eren  1640,  to  make  apparently  fine  copies  of  the  lirst,  bvt  there 
certainly  was  no  second  edition  in  1611. 

T.  "  The  New  Testament  of  oar  Lord  and  Santoor  Jeers  Christ.  Newly  translated,"  &c  Our  present 
Torsion  in  the  same  year,  rery  rare.    An.  1611.    ISmo. 

The  Translators  to  the  Header. 

"  We  are  80  far  off  from  condemning  any  of  their  labours  that  traveiled  be- 
fore us  in  this  kind,  either  in  this  land,  or  beyond  sea,  either  in  King  Henry *s 
time — or  Queen  Elizabeth's — ^that  we  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  raised 
up  of  God,  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  His  Church,  and  they  deserre  to 
be  had  of  us,  and  of  posterity  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Of  the  preceding  Tolumes,  the  Reader  may  now  trace  above  two  hondred  editions  as  baring  been 
translations  of  men  who  had  fled  beyond  sea.  remaining  in  exile  ftom  their  country,  and  the  rest  to  those 
who  were  resident  in  this  land. 

**  Therefore,  blessed  be  they,  and  honoured  be  their  name,  that  brake  the  ice, 
and  gave  the  onset  upon  that  which  helpeth  forward  to  the  saying  of  souls  ! 
Now,  what  can  be  more  available  thereto,  than  to  deliver  God's  book  unto 
God's  people  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand." 

"  Truly,  good  Christian  Reader,  we  never  thought  from  the  beginning,  that 
we  should  need  to  make  a  new  Translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a 
good,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better  ;  or  out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal 
good  one,  not  justly  to  be  accepted  against ;  that  hath  been  our  endeavour, 
that  our  mark.  To  that  purpose  there  were  many  chosen,  that  were  greater 
in  other  men's  eyes  than  their  own,  and  that  sought  the  truth,  rather  than 
their  own  praise." 

It  is  well  that  these  translators  so  expressed  themselres,  as  they  conld  not  consistently  hare  spoken 
otherwise.  For  whatever  were  the  instructions  given  to  them,  such  was  their  adherence  to  the  language 
of  the  former  Versions,  that  very  happily,  the  translation  is  not  in  their  own  stylo.  It  is  not  the  language 
of  their  own  preface,  nor  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  style  they  found  in  their  prototypes,  the  diction 
and  i^raseology  they  adopted  from  their  predecessors  in  translation. 

For  the  origin  and  completion  of  this  Version,  the  progress  since,  and  the 
history  in  general  throughout  Scotland  and  America,  see  the  preceding  Volume 
from  page  365. 


THE  END. 


rdinburoh:  printbd  by  t.  constablr. 
printrr  to  hrr  majrstv. 
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TO 

THE  ANNALS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 


"  It  is  a  rery  striking  drcomstftooe,  tliat  the  high-minded  inTenton  of  this  gxeat  art  tried  at  the  twy 
OQtset  so  bold  a  fll^t  as  the  printing  an  entire  Bible,  and  executed  it  with  astonishing  sucoess.  We  may 
see,  in  imagination,  this  Tenerable  and  splendid  Tolome  (thou^  in  Latin)  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads 
of  its  foUowers,  and  hnploring,  as  it  were,  a  blessing  on.the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first-fruits  to  the  serrioe 
of  Hearen.-— iTa/fam.    For  its  desoiptton,  see  our  IntroduetUm,  Ht,  It. 

"  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time,  and  time  is  the  mother  of  truth.  And  whatsoever  is  besieged  of  truth, 
cannot  lopg  continue ;  and  upon  whose  side  truth  doth  stand,  that  ou^t  not  to  be  thougiht  transitoiy,  or  that 
It  will  ever  fUL  All  things  consist  not  in  painted  eloquence,  and  strength  or  authority.  For  the  Truth  is 
of  so  great  power,  strength,  and  ^fflcaeity,  that  it  can  neither  be  defended  with  words,  nor  be  overcome  with 
any  strength  :  but  after  she  hath  hidden  herself  long,  at  length  she  putteth  up  her  head— and  appeaieth ! " 
•SowAED  Fox,  the  Kinjfs  Almoner,  cmd  Bi^op  o/ffetx/trd,  anno  1536  ;  this  being  the  first  diocese  in 
England  in  which  the  daily  reading  of  the  Seripturet  in  English  was  enforced  on  the  vicars  and  curates, 
throu^  Dr.  Curwen.  th^  Dbah  of  that  day,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford  under  Elizabeth.  See  vol.  I 
pp.  002,  367 ;  voL  it  note,  p.  35. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

CSBTAiH  statements  as  to  the  English  Scriptures  haye  been  giren  in  past  times  by 
John  Bali,  in  his  Centuries  of  Writers,  and  John  Foxb,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments ;  by 
Father  Simon,  in  his  Critical  History,  and  Lx  Long,  in  his  Bibliotheoa  Sacra ;  by  Strtfn, 
in  his  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  and  Anthont  Johnson,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  Trans- 
lations. To  these  may  be  added  the  accounts  given  by  Liwis  and  Newoome,  by  Maoenight 
and  Hbbbbbt  Mabsh,  by  Cbuttwbll,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Wilson's  Bible,  and  Gray,  in  the 
introduction  before  his  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  Not  to  mention  others,  an  eye  has  been 
kept  on  them  all ;  but  their  statements,  on  the  whole,  are  so  defective  and  contradictory, 
that  they,  and  those  who  refer  to  them  as  authority,  require  to  be  read  with  caution. 
The  oonfbsion  and  inaccuracy  which  have  reigned  throughout  the  whole,  may  be  traced 
to  one  cause.  The  respective  authors  had  not  the  Books  before  them,  and  probably  not 
one  had  ever  seen,  much  less  inspected,  the  tenth  part  of  the  volumes  at  which  he  pointed. 
In  the  preceding  History  and  Index-list,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  books  have  been  seen 
and  examined.  No  reliance  has  been  placed  on  any  loose  previous  statement^  since 
there  occurred  such  firequent  reason  to  distrust  every  one  of  them ;  and  as  yet^  from  all 
that  the  Author  has  learned  or  read,  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  question  the  general 
accuracy  of  either  the  History  or  the  list  of  Bibles.  No  authentic  addition  has  been 
discovered  to  the  latter,  but  in  the  following  Index,  advantage  is  taken  to  insert  several 
items,  illustrative  or  confirmatory  of  both.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  kut  edition  of 
"  The  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mr.  Hartwell 
Home,  he  has  corrected  his  notices  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  the  preceding  Annals. 
Another  subject,  by  way  of  addition  to  this  history,  has  been  suggested,  but  the  Au- 
thor has  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all  verbal  criticism  as  to  the  English  Bible.    As 

VOL.  II.  2  Y 
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fiur  as  man  is  concerned,  imperfection  attends  liim  at  ereiy  step,  and  the  shamefUIly 
incorrect  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  too  often  printed,  especially  in  fbrmer 
days,  as  well  as  the  tardiness  to  correct  remaining  minor  imperfections  in  the  Sacred 
text  itself;  greatly  illustrate  the  forbearance  of  Heaven :  but  in  these  Tohimes  we 
hare  the  past  and  present  state  of  Britain,  and  British  Christians  with  the  Scriptures 
in  their  hands,  before  ns,  such  as  they  have  been,  and  now  are ;  and  these,  for  the  pre- 
sent, demand  deliberate  and  exclnsiye  respect  One  rery  important  retuH,  indeed, 
as  fer  as  the  general  Reader  is  concerned,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  by  him,  will  be 
glanced  at  below ;'  but  to  hare  entered  on  the  yeri>al  differences,  whether  in  the  English 
Bible,  from  Tyndale's  down  to  our  present  version,  or  those  which  have  been  observed 
in  manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  text  since  examined,  would  have  been  only  diverting 
away  the  mind  to  a  subject  altogether  foreign  to  the  nature  and  design  of  this  work. 

Here,  the  p<ut  will  be  allowed,  as  in  some  other  histories,  to  form  the  beet  indication 
or  discoverer  of  the  future.  Now  in  tracing  out  a  series  of  authenticated  events, 
extending  over  more  than  three  Centuries,  the  writer  was  early  struck  with  a  vein 
in  the  history  peculiar  to  itseU;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  firmly  continued  to  exhibit 
this  characteristic  down  to  the  present  day — a  species  of  commanding  supremacy, 
amidst  various  attempts  to  control,  and  peculiar  to  this  Kingdom.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  prestuned,  the  mind  cannot  escape  from  frequently  observing  a  distinguish- 
ing feature,  which,  at  the  close,  among  other  reflections  or  inquiries,  leads  so  forcibly 
to  one— What  does  this  history  jM>r<«iui ?  So  secretly  imported  from  abroad,  as  these 
Scriptures  were,  into  England  and  Scotland,  at  the  beginning,  (vol.  iL  pp.  229-231,)  and 
since  preserved  so  independent  of  control  from  every  section  of  the  British  community, 
(pp.  686, 687,)  multiplied  as  they  have  been,  (pp.  609-620,)  and  now  so  widely  dispersed, 
(pp.  657-662,)  the  entire  nairative  carries  every  appearance  of  steady  and  determined  ap- 
proach— but  it  is  to  some  one  point,  never  yet  gained.  Has  then  some  great  moral  lesscm, 
not  yet  learned,  been  thus  patiently  held  up  to  view,  from  age  to  age,  but  especially  to 
the  present  ?  Has  some  cardinal  principle,  not  yet  understood,  been  waiting  for  adoption  ? 
Whatever  that  be,  as  it  is  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  imagined  now,  that  such  a  cause  as 
this,  is  ever  to  wear  the  aspect  of  an  cUxnrtive  enterprise ;  it  remains  for  reflection, 
whether  the  History  itself  be  not  pressing  forward,  irresistibly,  towards  a  period,  when 
Sacred  Scripture  will  have  become  the  only  authoritative  source  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, feith,  and  practice  ? — a  period  when  the  old  principle,  hitherto  little  else  than  the 
boast  of  CbiUingworth  and  of  Hurd,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  respecting  "  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible  alone,"  will  be  held  consistently  and  with  a  tenacious  grasp — or  in  other 
words,  when  the  Sacred  Volume  wiU  have  gained  that  throne  of  Supremacy,  to  which 
many  incidents  in  every  stage  of  its  providential  history  have  been  pointing  so  long  ? 

Meanwhile,  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  Books  to  modem  times,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing,  in  our  language,  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  introduction 
and  conveyance  of  the  English  Scriptures  to  our  times ;  thus  lending  not  only  deep 
interest  to  all  the  past,  but  such  ample  ground  for  anticipation  as  to  the  Aiture.*  In  all 
ages,  according  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  ultimate  object,  has  been 
the  compass  fetched  by  the  all-wise  providence  of  God. 

1  Seepa^L 

fl  FifT  the  vast  cUspertion  qf  (He  Scriptures  in  English,  especiailp  fnm  the  eommenoesHent  <if  the  present 
centwy  up  to  January  1848,  see  the  concluding  Article. 
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ADDEBS8  or  PKOLoauB — ^forming  the  fini 
language  of  Tyndale,  in  print,  to  the 
people  of  Gkxl  in  England — unknown  to 
history  for  above  three  htindred  years, 
and  but  recently  dificoyered,  74. — for  a 
facrwtMle  of  the  first  page,  and  of  the  first 
New  Testaments,  see  Appendix. 
Address  and  admonition  or  warning  of  Tyn- 
dale  to  Henry  Yin.,  to  his  Nobility,  and 
his  subjects,  246,  247— to  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  parliament,  284. — ^to  his  reader, 
or  the  people  at  large,  286,  287.— to  his 
country,  288,  289.— his  final  warning  to 
Sir  T.  More,  864, 866*— followed  by  More*s 
Apology,  888.  See  TyndaU. 
Alarm,  the  very  great  and  simultaneous,  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  on  first 
receiving  from  abroad  the  New  Testament 

in  the  English  language,  89-108 ^the  first 

alarm  in  Scotland  from  the  same  cause, 
ii.  418. — the  panic  among  the  bishops  in 
Edinburgh,  and  all  their  churches  doaedf 
when  the  English  Bible  was  first  pro- 
claimed as  free  to  all  readers,  618-622. 
Aldus,   the  prince  of  Venetian  printers, 

Introd.  Ix,  «.  26.  See  Venice. 
Ales  or  Aless,  Aisxambbb,  (Alesiuif)  his 
history  and  exertions  hitherto  imknown ; 
bom  April  anno  1600,  and  in  Edinburgh, 
ii  427. — from  fond  recollection  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  it  atthi8<early  period,  id. — stu- 
dent at  St.  Andrews,  428.^Kjruelly  used  in 
the  dungeon  there,  still  in  existence,  480, 
431, 449. — escapes  tol>undee,460. — shield- 
ed by  the  Provost  there,  461. — embarks 
for  the  Continent,  429,  460,  462 ^the  au- 
thor of  the^rtt  printed  controversy  in  Bri- 
tain as  to  reading  the  Scriptures — ^his  me- 
morable letter  to  his  King,  James  V .,  480- 
487.— attacked  by  Cochteus,  488.— was 
triumphantly  answered  by  Aless,  444. — 
who  explains  his  cruel  usage  in  Scotland, 
447. — his  curious  and  significant  interview 
with  Herman,  the  Archbishop  at  Cologne, 
468. — ^Aless,  the  first  man,  by  many  years, 
who  pleaded  for  the  Scriptures  to  be  read 
at  home  round  the  household  fire  in  Scot- 
land, 467-469, 486 — where  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  MSS.,  had  been  read  before  his 
day,  400. — ^he  became  intimate  with  Me- 
lancthon,  i  461. — invited  to  England  by 
Cmmwell  and  Cranmer,  was  courteously 
reodved,  and  styled  '*  the  King's  Scholar" 
by  Henry  Vlll.,  id.  —  Orumwell  invites 


him  into  the  Convocation,  498. — ^the  first 
man,  therefore,  who,  on  British  ground, 
argued  for  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  be  the  only  ordinances  under  the 
New  Testament,  602,  608. — Cranmer  and 
the  bishops  afraid  of  his  counsel,  604. — 
by  the  King's  order  sent  to  Cambridge,  to 
expound  Scripture,  ii.  478. — ^prevented,  he 
studies  medicine  in  London,  479.^-escape8 

again  to  Germany,  69 made  professor  of 

divinity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  480.^ 
often  employed  in  discussion,  481. — the 
first  Scotsman  who  met  with  Calvin,  id. — 
published  various  expositions  of  Scripture, 
n.  488.— his  wife  and  children,  486 — Pro- 
fessor for  twenty-three  years  at  Leipsio, 
and  where,  in  1 666,  he  died  in  peace,  481 . — 
taking  the  precedence  of  all  other  eminent 
Scotsmen,  and  pleading  for  his  Country 
long  before  any  other  voice  was  heard, 
some  suitable  Memorial  is  now  due  to  his 
character  and  exertions,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  Edinburgh,  his  native  city,  486. 

America,  North,  the  Bible  first  seen  by  its 
natives,  an  English  one,  ii.  666 after- 
wards carried  there  by  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, 667 but  printing  it  there,  not 

permitted  by  Britain,  668, 670.— all  must 
use  an  imported  Bible,  for  more  than  160 
years  I  668,  671. — the  first  open  imprint, 
in  defiance  of  Britain,  by  a  Scotsman 
there,  671. — ^the  first  in  folio  and  quarto, 
not  till  1791,  678. — convey anceyVwn  and 
then  to  a  distance,  a  very  notable  peculi- 
arity as  to  the  English  Scriptures,  for 
above  two  centuries  and  a  half!  674. 

Antwerp,  the  emporiumof  the  world,  n.l24. — 
first  English  New  Testaments  burnt  there, 
131 — persecution,  through  the  English 
Ambassador,  for  printing  an  edition  there, 

124,  126 or  importing  them  to  Britain, 

196. — ^nobly  resisted  by  the  citizens,  126- 
130, 196-200.— Tunstal's  visit  to  buy  up 
Testaments,  218. — a  new  English  Ambas- 
sador sent,  269. — his  bold  remonstrance 
with  Crumwell  against  persecution,  809. 
— various  editions  printed  there,  649. 

Arrival,  the  first,  of  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 

88-103 the  first  in  Edinburgh  and  St. 

Andrews,  ii.  408,  409. 

Askew,  Anne,  her  heroic  behaviour  under 

examination,    ii.    190-196 her  &ithfUl 

maid-servant,  196 the  cruel  torture  in- 
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flicted,  196. — ber  eminent  character,  and 
testimony  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Scripture  before  death ;  her  martyrdom, 
forming  the  climax  of  cruelty  under  Henry 
Vm.,  197-199.--the  mistakes  of  lingard 
rectified,  a.  199. 

Authority  of  Scripture,  supreme  and  exclu- 
sive, might  have  been  the  pole-star  of 
Britain  for  three  centuries  past,  ii.  642. — 
but  afiraid  to  follow  it,  642.— whenever 
pleaded  as  yet,  one  baneftil  effect  has  en- 
sued, 642-647 though  this  be  the  hi^est 

of  all  sacred  social  questions,  644 — and 
must  be  settled,  if  even  the  providential 
history  of  the  English  Bible  itself  be  any 
guide,  661,  652. 

Bainham,  his  examination,  882. — confession 
before  the  Congregation  in  Bow  Lane,  888, 
(see  Congregation.) — his  martyrdom,  884. 

Barboy  Peter,  the  Venetian  pontiff^ — See 
PaullL 

Barker,  fkmily  o(  as  patentees,  ii.  889,  846- 
861. 

Barnes,  Robert,  101. — ^the  first  recantation, 
106,  106. — escapes  to  the  Continent^  n. 

108 a  Lutheran,  and  therefore  not  to  be 

classed  with  Tyndale  and  Fryth,  w.  848.— 
returns,  and  sent  as  envoy  to  Qermany, 

424,  449 in  trouble,  ii   97.— recants 

again,  98.— cruelly  executed,  122, 128. 

Bayfield's  history,  802 zealous  importer 

of  books,  808-806.— his  cruel  usage  and 
martyrdom  by  Stokesly,  804. 

Beaton,  Archbishop,  in  disgrace  and  con- 
cealment at  the  moment  when  the  English 
New  Testament  firtt  arrived  in  Scotland, 
ii.  406^12.— the  mover  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton's  death,  the  proto-martyr,  417. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  Henry  VHI.  enraged 
against  him,  ii  182.— aims  after  unlimited 
authority  in  Scotland,  614-616 — inprison, 
when  parliament  proclaimed  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  to  be  free  to  all  men,  617-622. 

his  cruelty,   680. — his  own  death  by 

violence,  631. 

Bible— the  fint  ever  printed  was  in  Latm ; 
long  unnoticed  and  tmknown,  till  disco- 
vered by  De  Bure  in  the  Mazarine  Library 
at  Paris;  and  hence  it  has  been  some- 
times called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  Introd, 
liv,  Iv. 

Bible  in  English,  without  note  or  comment, 
was  that  for  which  Tyndale  so  boldly 
pleaded,  70.— in  this  he  was  joined  by 


Fryth,  and  these  two  men,  thus  early, 
stood  alone,  the  purest  martyrs  for  th^ 
Word  of  God,  71,  846,  868,  619. 

Bible  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  the 
perfect  rule  of  fitith  and  practice — the  only 
system  of  perfect  symmetry,  iL  660. — 
though  never  yet  fiurly  tested,  641,  642. 

Bible  without  note  or  comment,  the  mere 
proposal  to  to  circulate  it  in  all  languages, 
at  once  conveyed  an  impulse,  the  most 
powerful  and  extensive  which  British 
Christians  have  ever  felt»  iL  609, 610, 664. 

Bible  in  English  nor,  the  only  version  in 
existence  on  which  the  sun  never  sets, 
prefaee,  xi— it  has  arrived  at  this  extent, 
not  by  any  united  effort  so  much  as  by 
regular  sale  and  dispersion,  iL  609,  619. 
— since  the  present  century  began,  at 
least  four  millions  sterling  have  been 
spent  upon  it»  620. — ^rapidity  of  its  issue 
from  the  press,  preface,  viii ;  iL  661. 

Bible  in  English,  the  only  version  in  exist- 
ence which  is  studied  one  day,  and  read 
or  used  the  next,  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  is,  without  int^mission, 
for  forty-eight  hours  every  week,  iL  667- 
661  ..-no  other  event,  no  sign  of  the  time8» 
is  80  eminent  or  so  germinant  as  this, 
prefacey  xi;  ii.  661 — a  Sabbatic  horologe 
of  the  English  Bible,  as  explanatory  of 
this,  is  desirable,  iL  ».  660.  See  the  con- 
trast to  the  last  four  articles,  under  Rome, 

Bible  in  Latin  "juxta  Heb.  ei  Qroeoam  cm- 
UUem^"  the  first  by  Rudelius,  and  prior  to 
Pagninus,  n.  167 ;  Appendix^  iv. 

Bible,  the  London  Polyglot,  a  voluntary  un- 
dertaking, in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
leading  feature  of  these  Annals,  iL  892, 
898.    See  Feature, 

Bible  Society,  the  first,  ii.  684. — ^the  second, 

686 ^the  third,  or  British  and  Foreign, 

604-617.    See  Sacred  Scripturea, 

Bilney,  his  conversion,  99-101 — first  en- 
snared, 121 he  recants,  161. — preaches, 

299. — died  a  genuine  martyr,  800. 

Bishops  of  England — they  denounce  as  poi- 
son, and  order  to  be  delivered  up,  the  first 
printed  New  Testaments  in  English,  118, 

119 they  had  before  been  burning  them 

in  public,  after  a  sermon,  106, 107. — ^tbey 
are  arraigned  by  Tyndale  as  the  very 
foimtain  and  spring,  or  well-head  of  all 
mischief  and  disorder,  142. — ^they  unite, 
under  Warham  their  primate,  in  buying 
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up  English  New  Testaments  for  deetruo- 
tion,  and  at  considerable  expense,  158, 
159 — Tunstal  of  London,  two  years  after 
this,  purchases  more  copies  at  Antwerp, 
21 3. — their  second  grand  burning  at  Paul's 
Cross,  Tunstal  of  Durham  presiding  for 
Stokesly  of  London,  262,  n.  268.— Henry 
VUL  prefers  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  body,  and  after  judgment,  he  ex- 
tends pardon,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
him  a  sum  equal  to  a  million  and  three 
quarters  of  our  present  coin,  292. — but 
they  must  now  also  bow  to  his  assumed 
supremacy  over  them,  and  their  church, 
298 — at  their  first  Convocation,  the  for- 
mer cement  of  the  Bishops  mutually 
cleaving  to  each  other  having  lost  its 
power,  they  divide,  as  nine  to  nine,  494- 
499. — but  they  are  all  at  last  signally 
overruled  to  receive  that  Bible,  the  New 
Testament  of  which,  and  even  the  owners 
of  it,  they  had  so  often  denounced  and 
burnt,  588-586,  591,  592 — four  years 
after,  certain  bishops,  led  on  by  Gardiner, 
were  longing  to  discuss  and  alter  the  Sa- 
cred text,  ii  150,  151. — once  assembled 
and  wrangling  over  it,  the  King  takes 
the  English  Bible  out  of  their  hands,  and 
while  they  are  yet  sitting  in  Convocation, 
he  publishes  his  decided  sanction  in  &vour 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  who  had  nobly  ad- 
vanced the  great  cost  of  many  already  in 
print,  151-158. — that  version  frequently 
styled  "the  Bishops'  Bible"  was  never 
ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  888. — nor 
ever  marked  by  any  public  or  formal 
sanction  of  the  Crown,  884. — the  authority 
it  carried  being  that  of  the  bishops  only, 
888. — ^the  bishops  imder  King  James, 
though  applied  to  for  some  pecuniary  aid 
in  regard  to  our  present  version,  returned 
no  answer,  878,  879 if  they  were  un- 
willing, the  King  himself  was  unable, 
379,  SS2,  885 — ^thus  the  English  Bible  of 
our  own  day,  stands  as  independent  of 
all  such  aid  from  authority,  as  it  had 
done,  since  its  origin,  of  all  Royal  or  ec- 
clesiastical control,  386,  887. — and  thus  a 
version,  which  is  now  reading  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  came,  in  about  forty 
years  after  its  first  publication,  into  ge- 
neral usage  throughout  Britain,  but  at 
the  bidding  of  no  human  authority  what- 
ever, 394,  547,  548. 


Bishops  of  Scotland— in  alarm,  ii.  413. — 
equally  hostile  to  the  Scriptures  as  in 
England,  475. — all  reading  of  them  pub- 
licly denounced,  491. — but  in  vain,  512 — 

they  oppose  in  parliament,  521 but  alike 

in  vain,  522-525.    See  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Bishops'  Registers — a  peculiarity  to  be  ob- 
served in  them,  ji.  "  268. 

Blayney,  his  corrected  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  ii  560. 

Bodley,  John,  fiither  of  Sir  Thomas,  great 
promoter  of  the  Qenevan  version  of  the 
English  Bible,  ii  822,  823.— a  patent 
granted  to  him,  personally,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  324-327.--Parker'8  proposal  to 
interfere  with  this  version  was  all  in  vain, 
329.    See  Genera, 

Boleyn,  Queen  Anne,  readTyndale's  writings, 

219 her  marriage,  859. — she  justifies  the 

importation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testaments, 
410. — no  man  ever  dared  so  to  speak  out 
while  the  translator  lived,  411. — her  own 
copy,  now  in  existence,  418. — base  con- 
spiracy against  her,  460. — ^her  noble  letter 
to  the  King,  468.— her  cruel  death,  476.— 
the  next  event,  477. — the  mystery  of  her 
inhuman  treatment  explained,  479-482. — 
her  life,  education,  and  character,  48&488. 

Bomberg,  Daniel,  of  Antwerp,  printer,  next 
to  Aldus,  the  ornament  of  Venice— an 
early  printer  of  Hebrew  Bibles,  having 
about  one  hundred  Jews  as  correctors  of 
the  press,  n.  25.  He  died  in  1549,  not 
1540,  as  there  misprinted. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  the  pontiff  enraged,  threat- 
ens him,  878. — he  is  sent  to  Spain,  ii.  8. — 
Gardiner's  bitter  quarrel  with  him,  11. — 
Bonner  in  Paris,  and  now  a  bishop,  28- 

30 he  throws  off  the  mask  on  CrumweU's 

arrestment,  107.— his  vile  hypocrisy,  144. 
— sent  abroad,  160 — after  disgrace  under 
Edward,  reinstated  by  Mary,  259. — he  and 
Gardiner  now  in  union,  282. — Bonner  the 
slaughter-man  of  England,  265-270, 297.— 
his  cruelty  singularly  arrested,  271. — a 
living  monument  of  general  execration, 
he  died  in  prison,  and  had  to  be  buried 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  279. 

Bourbon  and  Wolsey,  leading  men  at  one 
juncture,  40,  77. — ^Bourbon's  march  to 
Rome,  and  death  there,  143-145. 

Boyle,  Hon.  R.,  his  testimony  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture,  its  exquisite  symmetry 
and  systematic  character,  ii.  649,  660. 
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Britain— for  the  early  history,  see  England 
and  Scotland ;  the  most  extensiye  move- 
ment as  to  the  Scripttires  began,  ii.  584, 

618,  619 immense  reduction  in  price, 

620-625.— consequent  peculiar  obligations, 

626-628 magnitude  of  the  object,  680.— 

leading  feature  in  their  history,  681,  689. 
— Mends  and  foes  down  to  the  present 
day,  689^54. 

Cambridge,  great  alarm  there,  on  firtt  re- 
oeiying  the  English  New  Testament  in 
print,  from  abroad,  99-104 — the  first 
Testament  known  to  have  been  printed 
there,  see  Index-List,  No.  105 ;  the  first 
Bible,  No.  89. 

Canne,  John,  his  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  ii.  569. 

Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  by  Wolsey,  his 

original  and  insidious  design,  42,  48 

rendered  abortiye  by  the  perusal  of  Tyn- 
dale's  New  Testaments,  95-99. 

Caabt,  the  most  eminent  reader  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  as  to  the  effects  resulting,  ii. 

586-588,  608 proved  by  his  subsequent 

history  and  exertions  abroad,  588^604. 

Carondelet,  Archbishop  of  Palermo  and 
President  of  the  Brabant  Council,  429. — 
presided  as  such  at  the  time  of  Tyndale*s 
imprisonment  and  mock  trial  before  his 
martyrdom,  516,  517. 

Centenary,  the  third,  of  our  English  Bible, 
held  by  mistake,  590 — had  it  been  ob- 
served in  Britain  on  the  same  day  that 
Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Gutenberg  was 
opened  to  view  at  Mentz,  viz.  14th  August 
1887,  this  would  have  been  strikingly 
correct ;  as  the  fourU^  century  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  the  third  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English  Bible  in  London 
were  coeval,  almost  to  a  day,  578,  579, 
590,  591. 

Challenge  of  Francis  to  the  Emperor  led  to 
the  cowardly  and  horrid  practice  of  duel- 
ling in  Europe,  ».  149,  540. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  defiance  of  him  by 
Henry  VIQ.,  or  rather  the  presumptuous 
step  of  WoUetfy  which  led  to  his  fell,  170, 

172 ^negotiations  with  Charles,  in  vain, 

249,  260. — the  Emperor's  greatest  per- 
sonal humiliation,  589-^41. — he  seemed 
disposed  to  union,  ii.  7. — but  he  and  Fran- 
cis L  overreach  Henry,  7-12.  —  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  96,  161. — his  abdica-  | 
tion  and  death,  225,  226.  , 


Church,  our  o¥m  Church,  of  whatever  form, 
not  the  highest  point  to  which,  for  three 
centuries,  providence  has  been  inviting 
the  supreme  regard  of  British  Christians, 
ii.  688,  644. 

Clement  YIL  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  sack  of 
Rome,  148-147. — ^his  misery  while  in  pri- 
son, 172.— tormented  by  Henry's  question 
of  divorce,  178. — Henry  and  Clement  in 
collision,  880,  381. — ^he  is  enraged  with 
Bonner,  878. — ^vexed  with  England's  sqMi- 
ratlon,  402,  408. —  survived  only  six 
months,  406. — ^the  folly  and  misery  of  kiM 
supremacy  had  been  demonstrated  to  all, 
yet  was  it  now  declared  to  be  treatony  by 
Henry  VIH.  for  any  subject  to  deny  his, 
40Q. — death  and  character  of  Clement, 
406,407.    SeePaWm. 

Cochlaeus,  the  grand  continoital  opponent 
of  Scripture,  58. — ^interrupts  Tyndale  at 
the  press  in  Cologne,  55,  62.— alarms  the 
English  Government,  58. — angry  with 
Henry  VHI.  for  not  rewarding  him,  527. 
— enraged  at  Alexander  Aless,  and  writes 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  iL-488.— actually 
sent  his  servant  with  his  tract  to  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  richly  rewarded,  467,  ». 
467,  468.— and  himself  also,  477.— tri- 
umphantly answered  by  Aless,  444468, 

477.— in  trouble,  480 his  death,  488. 

See  Aleti. 

Congregation  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheap»de — ^was 
it  the  earliest  resemblance,  even  under 
Henry  VHI.,  of  a  Christiau  Church  found- 
ed on  the  Scriptures?  884, 844, 846.— see 
it  again,  under  Queen  Mary,  ii.  265-271. 

Constantinople,  its  capture  and  fell,  an  era 
in  history,  Introd.  lii,  HiL 

Constantyne,  George,  a  very  lealous  im- 
porter of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  188, 
206 — caught  and  put  in  irons  by  Sir  T. 
More,  806 — escapee  to  Antwerp,  808, 818. 

— in  England  again,  462,  n.  463 becomes 

a  vicar,  ii.  69. — in  great  alarm,  he  gr^p»hi- 
cally  describes  the  state  of  England,  70- 
72.  —  his  fether  then  alive,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two,  n.  71 — Constantyne  dies 
abroad,  but  his  son-in-law  became  even 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  President  of  the 
Coimcil  of  the  North !  n,  78. 

Coverdale,  Myles,  his  first  appearance,  105. 
— preaching  in  Essex,  185 — shielded  by 
Crumwell,  from  Tunstal  and  Sir  T.  More, 
186, 187 sent  abroad,  to  sound  Tyndale, 
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288-240.— his  yendon  of  the  English  Bible, 
456.— oompared  with  Tyndale's,  662-567, 
587.— Corerdale  in  Paris,  editing  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  latter,  iL  86-89 — after 
Crumwell's  death  he  escaped  abroad,  and 
was  absent  ei^t  jears,  as  minister  of 
Bergxabem,  from  1640  to  1648 ;  retomed, 
and  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  bat  onlj  for 
two  years,  296.— his  second  and  singular 
escape  to  the  Continent^  under  Mary,  287- 

294 he  again  returns  to  EngUnd,  but 

now  a  Nonconfbrmist,  a  laborious  man, 
he  exi^red  in  peace  in  his  81st  year,  296. 

Cowper  the  poet,  Carey,  and  Clarkson,  un- 
known to  each  other,  all  under  similar 
impressions,  at  the  same  moment,  iL  690. 

Cranmer  first  employed,  221 . — sent  to  Rome, 
249.— sent  to  the  Emperor,  with  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  then  in  pursuit  of  Tyndale,  828- 
826.— made  Archbishop,  864.— and  in  what 
manner,  866. — his  mode  of  procedure  in 
diTorcing  Queen  Elatharine,  and  crown- 
ing Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  866-869.— Fryth 
stands  before  him  and  other  bishops,  869- 
874.— refers  to  the  death  of  Pryth  by  fire, 
876,  876.— fully  informed  of  Tyndale*s 
imprisonment  at  Vilvorde,  but  does  no- 
thing, 422-426, 612.— sent  for,  to  sanction 
the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  466.— he  is 
oyerruled  to  receiTe  Tyndale's  version  of 
the  Bible,  670-678,  686 ;  his  first  edition 
of  it  was  in  1640,  iL  86-89, 180.— in  his 
prelkce  he  refers,  thou^  coyertiy,  to  Tyn- 
dale, s.  87. — his  ofieial  situation  proTcd 
his  safeguard  under  Henry,  66,  67. — ac- 
cused by  the  Council  but  in  vain,  176- 
178.— had  no  share  in  the  death  of  Anne 
Askew,  as  Llngard  asserts,  ».  199.— one 
Taluable  trait  in  his  procedure,  288,  242. 
—his  martyrdom,  297-299. 

Crumwell,  Thomas,  his  early  and  only  visit 
to  Rome,  ii.  298. — ^not  present  at  its  at- 
tack and  fiill  under  Bourbon,  «.  144.— a 
steward  in  the  employ  of  Wolsey,  186. — 
his  bold  effort  to  rise  in  the  royal  &Tour, 
228, 224.— first  eleration  to  power,  226.— 
his  pursuit  after  Tyndale,  240, 269-278.— 
all  in  yain,  279. — sent  to  Conyocation  to 
humble  the  bishops,  291. — Ailly  informed 
of  Tyndale's  imprisonment  atA^lyorde,but, 
like  Cranmer,  he  does  nothing  to  shield 
him  from  the  persecutors,  422,  612. — 
constrained  at  last  to  seem  interested, 
428. — but  accomplishes  nothing,  429. — 


accedes  to  the  persecution  of  Anne  Boleyn 
unto  death,  460,  476.— presides  as  Vice- 
gerent and  ^car-General  in  the  first  con- 
yocation under  Henry,  496-610. — he  is 
oyerruled  to  accept  of  Tyndale's  version 
of  the  Bible,  677,  691.— his  treatment  of 
royal  blood,  iL  6,7.  —his  base  subserviency, 
21,  68,  76. — his  first  ii\junctions  enforc- 
ing, not  Cranmer's,  but  TyndaVs  Bible, 
88,  84.^iis  headlong  cruelty,  to  please 
his  avaricious  master,  60,  61,  76, 102. — 
his  leal  and  energy  as  to  the  Scriptures, 
admits  of  but  one  interpretation,  79,  82, 
129.— at  the  height  of  his  power,  99, 100.— 
Henry's  use  of  him,  101. — his  being  made 
Earl  of  Essex  explained,  102.Jiis  last 
effort  on  the  King's  behalf^  108. — the 
King  offended,  104.— Crumwell  appre- 
hended through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  106, 
106. — who  had  tried  to  put  him  off  his 
guard  recently,  49, 60,  608 — the  charges 
against  him  never  before  explained,  109- 
116. — he  implored  pity,  112. — but  is  put 
to  death,  117. — his  character,  118.— espe- 
cially as  Vicegerent  and  Vicar-General, 
and  its  consequences,  118-122. 

Dedication  of  the  Genevan  English  version 
to  Elizabeth,  was  not  suppressed,  as  it  has 
often  been  asserted,  but  ft^uently  re- 
printed, iL  866,  867.    See  EpUtU. 

Dignitaries  of  the  English  Church,  so  late 
as  1671,  had  to  be  enjoined  to  provide 
copies  of  the  English  Bible  for  their  own 
dwelling  houses,  iL  n.  887. 

Dispersion  of  Sacred  Scripture,  a  new 
method,  ready  at  hand,  never  yet  tried, 
though  quite  practicable  to  individuals, 
in  various  cities  and  sea-ports  through- 
out Great  Britain,  iL  676-677. 

Distance,  conveyance  first  yrom,  and  then  to 
a  distance,  a  marked  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible,  for  above  260  years  I 
u.  674. 

Divine  Revelation,  or  the  voice  of  God  to 
man,  however  unheeded,  knows  no  pause 
by  night  or  day,  in  the  Engluk  language, 
preface  xi ;  iL  667-660. 

Division  of  the  people  in  Britain,  one  that 
is  infinitely  the  most  important,  and  for 
more  than  three  centuries  down  to  the 
present  hour,  iL  640-642,  662. 

Dominion  of  Britain,  its  highest  import,  or 
what  it  involves  of  imperative  duty,  iL 
666-668. 
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Donne,  Gabriel,  the  Monk  of  Stratford 
Abbey,  and  the  basest  betrayer  of  Tyn- 
dal^  his  strange  and  hitherto  unknown 
history,  418, 426, 68d-588_8eated  in  con- 
Yocation,  and  as  Abbot  of  Bnckfaster, 
eTen  before  Tyndale  had  breathed  his  last 
at  the  stake,  585, 536.— afterwards  raised 
to  be  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  586,  u. 
281 . — nay,  acted  in  room  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  by  Granmer*s  appointment,  L 
586.— Bidle/s  opinion  of  him,  536-537 — 
his  death,  apparently  without  any  re- 
morse, twen^-two  years  after  Tyndale's 
martyrdom,  587, 588 ;  iL  278.— buried  in 
St.  Paul's,  L  587. 

Edinburgh,  its  state,  when  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  was  fint  freely  allowed,  ii. 
518-522.—though  reading  them  in  teeret 
had  been  the  habit  of  not  a  few  in  Scot- 
land, for  about  sixteen  years,  518,  525, 
«.  527. 

Edward  YL,  the  contrast  to  his  &ther,  ii. 
238. — Scriptures  printed  under  his  reign, 
286-248.— but  still  an  undertaking  sepa- 
rate from  the  reigning  authorities,  244- 
248,  252.— Edward's  personal  character 
and  death,  248,  249. — his  noble  conduct 
towards  John  a-Lasco,  formed  a  contrast 
to  the  entire  surfitoe  of  Europe  at  the 
moment,  ».  260. — ^the  painM  result  of 
creeds  and  confessions,  id€m. — the  disre- 
putable and  perrerse  policy  of  Edward's 
Council  on  and  after  his  death,  250, 
255. 

Elixabeth,  Queen,  her  cautious  policy  at  first, 
extending  eyen  to  the  Scriptures,  ii.  813- 

.  817. — yet,  by  a  distinct  patent,  sanctioned 
the  Genevan  yersion  of  the  English  Bible, 
821. — and  singularly  compliant  here,  826. 
— ^Parker's  proposal  to  interfere  with  it, 
in  yain,  829 — ^the  English  Bible  printing 
at  Rouen  as  well  as  in  London,  881.— 
Parker's  version  not    ordered   by  the 

Queen,  888 never  authorised,  nor  even 

specially  noticed  by  her,  n.  884,  887,  it. 
888. — printed  by  different  printers,  884, 
885.— patents,  their  strange  origin  and 
history,  340-851  .—Bibles  under  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  fkr  more  nmnerous  than  ever 
before  imagined,  852, 358, 861_the  cause 
of  this  explamed,  854-860. — though  the 
press  was,  in  other  respects,  so  fearfully 
restricted  as  to  issue  in  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  325,  826,  and  note, — re- 


trospect from  Henry  to  Elizabeth  inclu- 
sive,  36^64. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  employed  in  pursuit  of 
Tyndale,  by  the  King's  order,  though  still 
in  yain,  822-327. 

EKOLAjn>,  at  the  opening  of  the  BiTtpenth 
century,  5. — state  of  Hterature,  9. — condi- 
tion of  the  west  of  England,  11-15. — hos- 
tile to  Tyndale's  design,  41-48. — and  to 
divine  truth,  48. — state  of  England  im- 
mediately before  receiving  the  Scriptures, 
77-86.— the  first  arrivals  and  effects,  88- 
105 — ^the  first  burning  of  books,  106 — 

political  state,  114 England  and  Spain, 

170 and  Italy,  172. — ^persecution,  178- 

192. — arrested  by  pestilence  at  home,  192, 
198. — Wolsey's  pursuit  after  Tyndale,  in 
vain,  194-208. — ^persecution  again,  211. — 
the  King,  parliament,  and  bishops,  alike 
hostile  to  the  truth,  280-287,  257. — op- 
posed by  Latimer,  260-262.— warned  by 
Tyndalefromabroad,  288-290.— ftcsh  pur- 
suit of  him,  822. — persecution  at  home, 
381-335.— Fryth's  arrival  from  abroad, 
839.— strange  state  of  England,  364.— Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  877-879.— key  to 
the  commotion  at  home,  485. — ^parties  in 
Henry's  new  Convocation,  494. — state  of 
England  at  Tyndale's  death,  541.— rebel- 
lion in  Yorkshire,  544. — sudden  change, 
Henry  and  his  oounsellora  signally  over- 
ruled to  receive  theBible,588-586.— Crum- 
well's  policy  with  the  King  while  a 
widower,  ii  4, 5. — ^the  leaders  of  the  *  Old 
Learning'  party  met  after  long  separation, 
14.— character  of  the  King's  parliaments 
and  convocations,  58. — alliance  with  tiie 
Emperor  Charles,  96. — all  the  European 
powers  in  strange  array  or  alliance,  161, 
529.— war  with  Scotland,  164, 182^.peace 
with  France  and  Scotland,  185.— England 
now  exhausted  by  war  and  the  results, 

186-189 deatii  of  Henry,  221.— the  King 

and  his  courtiers,  223-225. — retrospect  of 
Henry's  reign,  227-282. — England  under 
Edward  the  Sixth,  288-253.— under  Maiy, 

258-312 under  Elizabeth,  318-864_un- 

der  James  L  to  the  Commonwealtii,  865- 
894.    See  Scotland  and  Britain, 

Epistle  prefixed  to  the  Genevan  English 
version,  with  its  memorable  title,  "  To  our 
beloved  in  the  Lord — the  Brethren  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,"  &c.,  was 
not  suppressed,  but  frequently  reprinted 
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from  1561  to  1582,  ii.  856,  357. — nay,  and 
as  late  as  1597.     Compare  Index-Li$t, 
B.  No.  100. 
Era,  at  the  present,  a  retrospect  is  dae  to 

future  exertion,  ii  668-671. 
Erasmus,  bom  1465,  not  1467  :  at  the  age 
of  82,  came  into  England,  28. — his  New 
Testament,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1516,  24. 
— subsequent  editions  of  it  in  1519, 1522, 
1527,  1585,  n.  88.     [The  paraphrases  of 
Erasmus  did  not  appear  in  Engliah  till 
1548-9,  though  in  the  original  Latin  he 
published  thfmi,  in  twelye  separate  books, 
from  1517  to  1524.    These  he  dedicated 
in  distinct  addresses — the  gospels  to  four 
Sovereigns,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and 
Ferdinand ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  pontiff,  Clement !  and  the  epistles  to 
five  cardinals  and  an  archbishop,  includ- 
ing Wolsey.     This  style  of  proceeding 
might    influence    Tyndale's    reference, 
though  Tunstal's  name  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned;  but  in  the  prefkce  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1527,  Erasmus  expressly 
names  him,  and  <u  bishop  of  London.]  The 
New  Testament  of  Erasmus,  the  instru- 
ment of  BUney's  conversion,  100. — See  p. 
281,  penultimate  line, /or  latter,  reorf  for- 
mer.— ^&asmus  describes  the  character  of 
the  Brabant  Privy  Coimdl,  under  whom 
Tyndale  suffered,  517. — and  about  four 
months  before  that  martyrdom,  Erasmus, 
not  in  his  69th,  but  in  his  71st  year,  ex- 
pired at  Basil,  where  he  Ues  interred  in 
the  Cathedral,  n.  517.    See  HaUam. 
European  sovereigns  without  exception,  in 
strange  and  unprincipled  alliance,  u.  161, 
629. 
Ezra — the  Ezra  of  Britain — a  poetical  Latin 
tribute,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  me- 
mory of  Tyndale,  ii  486. 
Feature  conspicuous  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Tyndale,  851-858 — one  other, 
in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  history  of 
the  English  Bible,  ii.  681-689. 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  preaches  in 
1526,  before  the  Jirtt  burning  of  books 
seized,  106. — denounced  by  Tyndale  for 
then  burning  the  New  Testament,  107. — 
his  violence  in  parliament,  228. — deemed 
guilty  in  not  bowing  to  Henry's  suprem- 
acy,402.— attainted  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  406— 4!ruelly  beheaded,  486,  487. 
France,  its  early  and  promising  condition 


as  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  iL  577.— its 
state  for  two  centuries  past,  577-584. — 
the  French  Revolution,  and  its  effect  on 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  580-582. 

Francis  I.  deceives  the  King  of  England,  ii. 
7-11. — Henry  foolishly  invades  his  coun- 
try, 165. — ^war  with  it  still,  170.— peace 
at  last,  185 — death  of  Francis,  225. 

Frankfort  fidr,  searching  for  Tyndale  there, 
in  vain,  202-205. — the  troubles  of  Frank- 
fort,  IL   809. — mistaken  principle,   the 

cause   of  all  that  happened,   810 the 

troubles  overruled  for  good,  as  to  the 
English  Scriptures,  810,  811. 

Froschover,  Christopher,  printer  of  Zurich 
— was  certainly  not  the  printer  of  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  of  1585,  as  ascertained  by  the 
present  author  when  at  Zurich ;  and  that 
Grafton  was  the  printer  of  it,  a  gross 
mistake;  but  in  1550,  Froschover  printed 
both  a  Bible  and  a  small  New  Testament 
in  English,  unaccountably  reversing,  on 
the  titles,  the  names  of  the  authors.  See 
our  Index-List,  T.  67,  B.  28.  This  year 
a  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  came  to 
England,  to  perfect  himself  in  learning 
for  his  calling.  The  uncle  or  nephew 
afterwards  boarded  twelve  of  the  exiles 
in  Mary's  reign.    See  the  Zurich  letters, 

Fbtth,  John,  bom  at  Westerham,  Kent, 
168. — scholar  at  Eton,  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  168. — chosen  a  canon  of  Car- 
dinal College,  Oxford,  95.— a  B.  A.  of  both 
Universities,  n.  168. — escapes  from  the 

dungeon  below  Cardinal  College,  97. 

reaches  Tyndale  abroad,  though  ambassa- 
dors could  never  find  him  out,  185, 167. — 
Fryth's  first  printed  tract,  under  the  name 
of  Brightwell,  210. — comes  to  England, 

821. — he  is  in  peril,  889 in  the  Tower  of 

London,  348.— for  the  word  of  God,  844.— 
Tyndale's  letters  to  him,  847,  857.— who 
writes  and  publishes  in  his  defence,  850, 

858 — Fryth's  noble  heroism,  862,  871. 

his  martyrdom,  the  ^r«e  in  England,  with- 
out one  syllable  of  recantation,  876,  877. 
^signal  effects,  880,  892;  iL  65. 

Fysh,  Simon,  his  "  Supplicadon  of  Beggars," 
89. — its  very  powerAil  effect^  91.— Jie  es- 
capes abroad,  but  returns,  188. — is  hunted 
after  by  Sir  T.  More,  but  sees  the  King, 
and  soon  after  died  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don, 265,  266. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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first  introduced  Cranmer  to  the  King, 
221 — he  and  others  denounced  Scripture 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  258,  259. — 
thirsted  after  the  death  of  Fryth,  his  for- 
mer pupil,  868. — and  after  the  destruction 
of  Tjndale,  417. — the  bishop  is  out  of  the 
royal  fiEtyour,  445. — says  now  that  he  \a 
translating  Luke  and  John  into  English ! 
446,  447. — sent  out  of  the  way  to  France 
as  ambassador,  449. — recalled,  ii.  11. — 
when  persecution  is  advised,  17. — and  soon 
resumed,  19. — (Gardiner's  curious  colloquy 
with  the  King  and  Cranmer,  89 preach- 
ing at  Paul's  Cross,  97. — his  yirulent  op- 
position to  Scripture,  151.— in  Tain,  152. — 

he  marries  Henry  to  his  last  Queen,  162 

whom  he  was  quite  ready  to  have  sacri- 
ficed, had  not  Henry  relented,  211. — Gar- 
diner himself  in  trouble,  211. — quite  out 
of  Henry's  fovour,  212. — he  is  restored 
by  Queen  Mary,  256.— completely  foiled 
by  Tyndale's  ftiend,  John  Rogers  the 
martyr,  when  under  examination,  284, 
289-298.  —  Gardiner's  unhappy  death, 
297.— his  character,  «.  868;  ii.  n.  274. 

Geneva,  the  English  New  Testament  revised, 
and  first  printed  there,  different  from  the 
version  in  the  Bible  following,  ii.  311, 812. 
— three  members  of  the  English  Church 
in  exile  at  Geneva,  revise  the  English 
Bible,  and  print  it  there ;  one  other  mem- 
ber bearing  the  chief  cost ;  it  became  the 
koutehold  Bible  of  Britain  for  about  eighty 
years,  318-827. — patent  for  printing  it 
in  England,  824.--dedicated  to  Elizabeth, 
and  addressed  to  "the  Brethren  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,"  &c.,  322 but 

see  856,  857,  and  one  as  late  as  1597. 
See  Index-Lift,  B.  No.  100. 

Government,  spiritual  and  temporal,  distin- 
guished, 141,  142,  817^19.— ruffled  and 
tangled  together,  816. 

Grafton,  Richard,  first  printer  of  Tyndale's 

Bible,  568,  575,  582 and  of  the  second 

edition  in  Paris,  iL  24.^f  others,  with 
his  usual  partner,  Whitchurch,  127-146. — 
he  prints  even  under  Elizabeth,  818. — 
his  last  Bible  was  the  first  in  8vo,  881. — 
some  account  of  him,  and  his  death,  n.  881. 

Greek  Church,  Introd.  xxxvi more  cor- 
rectly, it  had  not,  in  so  many  words,  in- 
terdicted the  Scriptures,  but  it  had  added 
to  them  the  canons  of  the  first  seven  Ge- 
neral Councils;  it  was  then  sunk  into 


barbarism,  and  greatly  fiUlen  under  the 
power  of  Uie  Latin  Church. 

Grenville,  Right  Hon.  Thomas — the  rarities 
under  this  name,  in  our  Index-List  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  his  valuable  Library 
being  there  deposited,  as  bequeathed  to 
the  nation. 

Grindal's  fidelity,  cruelly  resented  by  Eliz- 
abeth, ii.  858,  859. 

Gutenberg  of  Menti,  inventor  of  printing, 
Introd.  liv. 

Hamburg^  where  Tyndale  first  arrived 
from  England,  45. — ^remained  fbr  one  year, 
where  he  had  already  been  at  the  printing 
press,  48-51.— moved  to  Cologne,  62. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick,  the  protomartyr  for 
the  word  of  God  in  Scotiand — ^his  history, 
and  death  by  fire,  ii.  414420. — thepower- 
ftil  effects,  421. 

Harman,  Richard  (not  George,)  a  memorable 
importer  of  the  New  Testament  by  Tyn- 
dale, 89. — Wolsey  very  eager  to  seize  him, 
194. — he  and  his  lady  imprisoned  at  Ant- 
werp, 196. — released  at  last,  198. — the 
English  ambassador  in  trouble  for  his 
pains,  199. — and  he  must  remove  to  Mech- 
lin, 200. — five  years  aft»r,  Mr.  Harman 
restored  to  &vour  in  England  by  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  409-411. 

Hebrew  and  Greek  original  Scriptures  have 
never  been  restrained  by  any  Government* 
however  absolute,  25. 

Henry  YUI.  the  richest  prince  in  Europe  at 
his  accession,  5 — position  of  his  kingdom, 
5-8.— first  visit  to  France  with  Wolsey  as 
almoner,  6. — hostile  to  the  entrance  of 
divine  truth,  42,  48. — ^his  wrath,  and  de- 
nunciation of  the  first  English  New  Tes- 
tament, 111-118.— his  divorce,  217, 250.— 
his  parliament  hostile  to  the  truUi,  280.— 
the  bishops,  with  Henry,  cordially  agreed 
in  this,  284,  285. — the  King  and  prelates 
unite  in  persecution,  257, 267. — this  is  fol- 
lowed up  after  the  same  temper  by  Crum- 
well  and  his  royal  master,  268. — ^the  su- 
premacy question,  298-295. — the  King 
recovers  from  the  bishops,  through  Crum- 
well,  more  than  Wolsey  had  carried  to 
France,  f>.  292.^the  friars  of  Greenwich 
attack  Henry  frx)m  the  pulpit,  867. — he 
then  exchanges  heresy  for  treason,  as  the 
great  leading  crime  of  his  subjects,  403. — 
the  supremacy  question  again,  406,  407. — 
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pontiff's  bull  against  Henry  after  Fisher's 
death,  440. — his  dark  plot  against  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  460-476. — ^her  memorable 
letter  to  him,  468. — marries  a  third  time, 
and  the  day  after  his  second  Queen's  mur- 
der, 476. — ^immediately  after,  Pole's  book 
is  shown  to  him,  477. — the  artfolly  altered 
tone  of  the  pontiff,  Paul  HI.,  who  was 
aware,  and  before  her  death,  of  the  plot 
against  Queen  Anne,  481. — Henry  over- 
rules  his  first  and  unprecedented  Convo- 
cation,  605. — but  he  himself,  as  well  as 
all  around  him,  oYerruled  to  receive  the 
Bible  of  Tyndale,  as  soon  as  presented, 
583-586,  591,  592.~death  of  the  third 
Queen,  591. — character  of  the  King's  par- 
liaments, ii.  58-57. — he  is  married,  the 
fourth  time,  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  78,  98. — 
his  address  for  the  free  use  of  the  English 
Bible,  88. — his  marriage  annulled,  114. — 
his  fifth  marriage,  to  Catharine  Howard, 
to  whom  he  was  first  attracted  when  at 
dinner  in  Gardiner's  palace,  128 — gross 
historical  mistake  as  to  the  Crown,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Bible,  124-127 the  fifth 

Queen  justly  in  disgrace,  to  Henry's  grief, 
188. — the  King's  avarice,  189. — his  Queen 
executed,  148. — Cranmer  had  all  along 
married  the  King,  but  to  Gkirdiner,  who 
had  rejoiced  in  aiding  the  fifth,  was  now 
assigned  the  task  of  completing  the  sixth 

and  last  marriage,  162 Henry  assumes 

the  title  "King  of  France!"  168-165.— 
his  injunctions  as  to  religion,  so  called, 
now  owned  by  himself  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded, or  of  no  effect,  167,  208. — his 
war  with  France,  169. — he  exhausts  Eng- 
land, 172. — lecturing  first  his  privy-coun- 
cil, then  his  parliament,  178,  179. — war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  results, 
184-189. — displeased  with  members  of  his 
council,  or  Wriothesly  and  Gardiner, 
Norfolk  and  Surrey,  211-218 — his  miser- 
able death,  221 — his  court  surveyed,  223. 

.  — his  contemporaries  as  sovereigns,  225. 
— ^retrospect  of  his  reign,  227-282. 

Holland,  states  of,  their  former  policy  a 
tpaming  to  Britain,  ii.  ft.  536. 

Holland,  Roger,  a  memorable  martyr,  by 
Bonner,  ii  269. — its  powerfiil  effect  in  re- 
straining that  cruel  persecutor,  271. 

Horologe  of  the  English  Bible,  as  now  read- 
ing, desirable,  ii.  n.  659. 

Importation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 


without  note  or  comment,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, first  enlightened  and  saved  Britain, 
though  for  years  she  resisted  the  remedy, 
vol.  i.  pcusim, — ^the  tame  potent  cause 
might  have  produced  the  same  effects  in 
Ireland;  but!  soe  Ireland. 

Index-List  of  Bibles  and  Testaments;  see 
B.  No.  4,  the  date  affixed  is,  of  course,  a 
mis-print  for  1537.--T.  No.  10,  of  this  rare 
book  the  author  has  since  seen  a  second, 
similar  to  Lord  Pembroke's,  in  the  library 
of  Wm.  F.  How  of  Aspley,  Beds.— T.  No. 
82,  of  this  exceedingly  rare  volume,  he 
has  examined  one  copy  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin. — Of  the  present  version 
in  1611,  he  still  cannot  assent  to  there 
having  been  positively  more  than  one 
edition ;  yet,  it  is  very  singular,  that  a 
distinct  text  of  the  same  size  type  exists, 
with  the  date  of  161 1  on  the  New  Testament 
title,  and  without  the  line,  "  Appointed  to 
be  read  in  Churches ; "  but  out  of  ten  such 
copies,  one  of  which  the  writer  has  parti- 
cularly examined,  not  one  has  a  printed 
title  of  the  Old  Testament  dated  1611. 
The  copperplate  title  carries  no  proof; 
but  of  these  ten,  six  have  no  title,  and 
four  have  printed  titles,  dated  1618.  All 
this  only  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
history  already  given,  that  the  English 
Bible  of  1611  was  a  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  patentee. 

Intermeddling  with  the  European  Continent, 
an  old,  expensive,  and  fruitless  policy  of 
England,  ii.  664-666. 

Ireland,  her  vernaeular  tongue,  barbarously 
proscribed  by  Henry  VIU.  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  he  was  so  signally 
overruled  to  receive  and  sanction  the 
Bible  in  the  temaeular  tongue  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  n.  606. — the  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  as  to  the  present  prices 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Bible  and  New 
Testament,  is  but  one  melancholy  result, 
n.  669. — yet  the  work  now  proceeding 
through  the  Irish  tongue  is  an  exact  paral- 
lel to  that  by  which  England  and  Scotland 
were/r«^  enlightened,  so  that  three  cen- 
turies have  been  lost ! !  id.  The  Irish  Scrip- 
tures are  lately  rather  lower  in  price. 

James,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  865.— his  expenditure,  866,  867. 
— conference  with  him  at  Hampton  Court 
explained,  368-872. — present  version  of 
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the  Bible  did  not  originate  with  him,  872. 
— the  bishops  requested  by  him  to  lend 
pecnniary  aid  for  its  execution,  878-879. — 
but  none  ever  came  from  any  one,  879.— 
nor  from  the  King  himself;  879-882,  884 — 
the  revisers  of  the  Bible,  874-877 — the 
expenses  of  the  revisers,    properly    so 
called,  were  defrayed  by  the  patentee, 
884. — ^whose  patent  had  been  purchased 
from  the  King,  885. — the  entire  procedure 
being  simply  a  business  transaction,  as  fax 
as  the  Crown  was  concerned,  886,  887. — 
there  was  no  proclamation,  no  royal  orders, 
888. — and  the  version,  though  finished  at 
press  in  1611,  did  not  come  into  general 
acceptance  and  usage  throughout  Britain 
till  about /orty  years  after,  889-894 — the 
very  singular  period  when  it  did  so,  by 
no  human  authority  whatever,  894,  647. 
Jem  employed  as  agents  in  forwarding  the 
first  English  New  Testaments  into  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  208-205 ;  ii.  425. 
Joye,  George,  858. — some  account  of  him, 
898. — ids  ungracious  and  ignorant  inter- 
ference with  Tyndale's  version,  894-899. 
— his    attestation  to  Tyndale's  learning 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  897. 
Judges  of  England,  their  repeated  and  sin- 
gular Judgments,  with  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  mis- 
take, ii.  n.  386,  887. 
"  King's  own  Book  '* — a  phrase  which  has 
been  strangely  applied  to  the  English 
Bible  from  sheer  ignorance,  and  even  in 
courts  of  law,  though  in  no  sense  correct 
or  true,  from  Henry  VTU.  down  to  King 
James,  inclusive,  ii.  126,  142,  143,  886, 
n.  386,  887. 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  Tyndale^s  sentiments 

in  regard  to  the,  816-819. 
Knox,  John,  the  mistake,  that  he  had  any 
concern  in  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  corrected,  ii.  «.  820. — when  he 
first  began  to  study  Hebrew,  n.  820. — 
he  bears  witness  to  the  importation  of  the 
English  Scriptures  into  Scotland  long  be- 
fore his  own  day,  526,  527. — having  been 
read  for  an  entire  generation,  or  above 
thirty  years  before  ho  settled  in  his  na- 
tive land,  H.  527. — the  English  Scriptures 
in  use  during  all  the  lifetime  of  Knox, 
were  imported,  532. — the  first  Bible  print- 
ed on  Scotish  ground,  not  publish^  till 
seven  years  after  his  death,  584,  535. 


Lambert,  a  convert  of  Bilney's,  his  shameftil 
persecution,  mock  trial  b^ore  Henry,  and 
martyrdom,  ii.  19-22. 
Lascaris,  Janus,  agent  of  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
Jntrod.n.WL  N3. — His  Greek  grammar, 
the  first  book  printed  in  that  tongue,  and 
to  him  the  introduction  of  Greek  Capitals 
is  ascribed. 
Lasco,  John  a-,  the  uncle  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  a  minister  in  London,  his  escape 
and  subsequent  troubles,  iL  n.  260.  See 
under  Edward  VI. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  called  before  Wolsey,  120. — 
licensed  by  him  to  preach,  121. — preach- 
ing before  Henry,  259.— fidsely  spoken  of 
by  Henry  Wharton,  n.  259.— his  bold  and 
fkithftil  letter  to  the  King,  260— pleads  in- 
trepidly for  Scripture  in  English^  and  al- 
.ludee  to  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  Pen- 
tateuch, ^1 — summoned  before  Stokesly, 
834. — he  Suiters,  885. — ^preaching  again 
before  the  King,  441. — ^&vonred  by  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  486 made  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, 487. — his  ever-memorable  sermon 
before  the  bishops  in  St  Paul's,  490-493_ 
he  lays  aside  his  robes  as  a  bishop,  and 
among  all  his  fellows  stands  alone,  iL  68c 
imprisoned  and  most  shameftilly  treated 
by  Henry,  68. — sunder  examination  again, 
200.— but  no  recantingnow,  201  —released 
by  King  Edward,  202. — under  Blaiy  he 
died  in  triumph  at  the  stake,  297. 

Le  Fevre,  the  venerable  French  translator 
of  Scripture,  his  great  age  and  affecting 
death,  8,  n.  154. 

literature.  Early  English,  23-26 — eariy 
Scotish,  iL  395-402,  ii.  541,  ii.  542. 

London — great  alarm  there  onfirsi  reodving 
the  English  New  Testament,  in  print, 
from  abroad,  90-92.~the  first  New  Testa- 
ment in  English  printed  there,  after  ftiU 
ten  years  of  bitter  and  burning  opposi- 
tion, 549-551 — and  after  another  year  the 
English  Bible  received  there,  575-586.*— 
state  of  London  at  the  moment  of  its  re- 
ception, 570-575. 

Longland,  Bishop,  his  notable  letter  as  to 
Wolsey's  insidious  designs,  41-48. 

Luther — Tyndale  did  not  repair  to  him  on 
leaving  England,  45,  46. — nor  went  to 
Wittenberg,  n.  Ill,  n.  210— but  he  onteicd 
Worms  four  years  after  Luther,  and  there 
finished  at  the  press  the  first  English 
New  Testaments,  64-69 letter  of  Luther 
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to  Henry  VHI.,  111. — never  sent  by  him 
to  the  King,  112. — and  not  replied  to  by 
Henry  for  some  time  after,  n.  113. — the 
copy  caught  hold  of  by  Sir  T.  More,  was 
the  first  that  met  the  King's  eye,  fi.  118 — 
the  trials  of  Luther  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Tyndale,  3;  u.  634. 

Magnitude  of  the  cause  involyed  in  this 
history,  ii.  630. 

Marler,  Anthony,  the  erer-to-be-remembered 
citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London,  pre- 
sents Henry  VHI.  with  the  English  Bible, 
printed  on  vellttm,  iL  131. — a  generous, 
though  unnoticed  character  in  history,  131. 
— because  hitherto  overshadowed  by  the 
King  and  Cranmer,  142. — ^yet  he  it  was 
who  bore  the  expense  of  these  large  folio 
Bibles,  in  six  distinct  editions!  neither 
the  King,  Cranmer,  nor  Crumwell  being 
proprietors,  or  even  contributors,  142-145, 
162. 

Marshman,  Joshua,  visited  the  spot  where 
Tyndale  was  mar^red,  526. — reflex  in- 
fluence of  Marshman's  life  and  labours 
abroad,  ii.  594-603. 

Mary  Queen  of  England — bloodshed  pre- 
vented for  a  year  and  a  hal^  u.  254. — thus 
there  was  time  for  escape,  257. — exiles 
to  the  Continent,  258-261 — martyrs,  262- 
268. — ^but  the  Scriptures  wonderfully  pre- 
served, 254-269, 303-305.— and  never,  even 
under  this  reign,  denounced  by  name,  as 
they  had  been  under  Henry,  her  fiEtther, 
269, 300-308.— martyrs  agam,  269-271.— 
tiie  retribution  following,  274-279. — mar- 
tyrdom of  Bogers,  and  the  singular  escape 
of  CoverdaU,  exphuned,  281-294 — the 
martyrdoms  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cran- 
mer, 297,  298 — but  the  New  Testament 
had  been  again  revising  and  printing 
abroad,  306. — nay,  already  it  was  coming 
into  England,  under  Mary,  307 — the 
revision  was  by  Whittingham,  then  in 
exile,  at  Geneva,  308-312. — a  triumph 
analogous  to  that  of  Tyndale,  over  Henry, 
806. 

Matthew's  Bible  is  not  a  new  translation, 
but  made  of  Tyndale's,  with  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  Coverdale,  though 
with  various  amendments  of  the  latter,  by 
John  Rogers,  the  reviser  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  whole,  569,  570.  [See 
Lewis,  pp.  107,  224 ;  this  being  the  first 
adventure  of  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 


and  the  first  in  which  we  have  any  certain 
account  of  Grafton  being  engag^.  See 
Herbert's  Ames,  pp.  511,  539.] 

Maxwell,  Lord,  who  moved  in  the  Scotish 
parliament  that  the  Scriptures  in  English 
should  be  open  to  all,  ii  520. 

Mlton,  his  estimate  of  the'Fathers,  the  value 
of  their  authority,  and  that  of  the  writers 

of  trcicts,  in  his  day,  ii.  643 he  recalls 

the  nation  to  the  tuition  of  Holy  Writ 
alone,  idem. 

Mistake,  a  gross  historical,  as  to  the  Eng- 
glish  Bible,  ii  126, 142, 143,  386,  n.  386, 
887. 

Monks  or  Friars,  that  Tyndale  ever  was  a 
member  of  such  a  fhitemity,  a  gross 
modem  mistake,  n.  187,  n.  *  268. — his 
writings  repeatedly  showing  how  much 
he  had  held  Monkery  in  abhorrence.  Ap- 
pendix, i. 

Monopoly,  to  make  one  of  a  universal  grant 
from  heaven,  the  extreme  of  presumption 
and  impiety,  iL  341. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Cambridge,  23. — cu- 
rious Uoence  granted  to  him,  183. — cross- 
examining  Scripture  readers,  187. — sent 
to  France,  218. — appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 228, 226. — produces  articles  against 
Wolsey ,  229. — he  advises  persecution,  280, 
283-236_he  has  been  over-eulogised,  245. 
— ^he  denoimces  the  writings  of  Tyndale, 
257.— Tyndale  answers  his  calumnies, 
279-285.— More  writing  again,  386— re- 
signs the  great  seal,  but  remains  Chan- 
cellor for  some  time,  360. — he  is  assailed 
by  Saintgerman,  383-385. — his  prodigious 
efforts  in  writing  against  Tyndale,  387. — 
he  is  finally  overcome  in  argument,  and 
not  read,  389, 390. — constructive  treason, 
not  heresy,  being  now  the  reputed  crime 
of  the  day,  he  &lls  before  the  supremacy 
question,  405 — and  is  cruelly  beheaded, 
437-439. 

Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  and  his  prisoner, 
Uie  pontiff,  Pius  VH.,  visiting  the  royal 
printing  office  at  Paris,  ii.  fi.  130. — but 
see  the  latter,  once  at  large,  or  only  two 
years  after,  take  the  lead  in  denouncing 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  every  living  tongue, 
648. 

Navarre,  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of^ 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  n.  485. 

Norfolk,  Buke  of,  cruelly  uses  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  462464, 471.— his  fkwningletter 
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to  deceive  Crumwell,  ii.  49, 608. — his  party 
dominant,  185. — his  &milj  implicated, 
189. — he  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
arraigned,  213 — the  interior  of  his  fitmily, 
while  the  leader  of  *the  Old  Learning' 
party,  214-218 — narrowly  escaped  the 
block  by  the  King's  death,  221. 

Norwich,  bishop  o^  cheerftilly  contributes  to 
buying  up  the  New  Testament  for  destruc- 
tion, 158. — he  thinks  the  English  Scrip- 
tures will  ruin  the  hierarchy !  256,  257. 

Obligation  of  British  Christians,  now  to 
convey  Divine  Revelation  to  other  nations, 
at  once  primary  and  momentous,  ii.  662- 
668.— has  thdr  zeal  declined?  670, 671.^ 
a  new  mode  of  action,  ready  at  their  hand, 
675-677. 

Ockham,  William  o^  his  noted  tract  re- 
printed, n.  271. 

Operations  of  British  Christians,  in  foreign 
parts,  their  powerful  r^ex  moral  influ- 
ence, in  promoting  zeal  at  home,  ex«n- 
plified,  ii.  592-604. 

Oxford,  the  great  alarm  there,  on  first  re- 
ceiving the  English  New  Testament,  in 

print,  from  abroad,  98-97 the  printing 

press  there  of  the  present  day,  a  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  not  of  encouragement 
only,  but  of  warning,  ii.  645-651.  See 
Tracts, 

Paris  and  London,  at  one  era,  in  contrast, 
ii.  28. — ^the  second  English  Bible,  printing 
in  the  former,  and  finished  in  the  latter, 
25^2. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  his  version  of  the  Bible, 
ii  332-885.— «o^  undertaken  by  royal  com- 
mand, nor  ever  peculiarly  sanctioned  by 
Elizabeth,  so  that  "Queen  Elizabeth's 
translators,"  a  phrase  used  by  Horsley 
and  others,  is  incorrect,  388,  884,  388.— 
Parker's  editions  of  the  Bible  compared 
with  those  of  the  Genevan  Version,  835- 
839. 

Patents  or  Monopolies,  for  printing  the  Bible, 
peculiar  to  this  country,  their  origin  and 
history,  ii.  340-351.— the  "Patent  of  pri- 
vilege," seems  to  vitiate  all  that  have  fol- 
lowed it,  848,  844,  n.  «»  350. 

Paul  and  James,  the  Apostles,  harmo- 
nized by  Tyndale,  282,  288. 

Paul  n.,  or  Peter  Barbo,  the  Venetian,  and 
reigning  pontiff,  blindly  amusing  himself, 
by  poring  over  the  printers  when  at  work 
in  Rome,  not  once  foreseeing  the  conse- 


quences of  the  art,  Introd,  Iviii,  liz.  Eleven 
pontiffs  succeeded,  and  a  omkaij  eisipaed, 
before  the  first  "Index  Expurgatorius" 
under  Paul  IV.    See  Rome. 

Paul  HL  Famese,  made  Fisher  a  Cardinal, 
486. — but  soon  professed  to  regret  this, 
481  hJR  noted  bull  against  Henry  VDI., 
440. — ^his  servile  sycophancy,  and  anxiety 
to  conciliate  the  King,  after  this,  480, 481. 
— his  curious  and  unprincipled  position, 
ii.  161,  529.— his  deatii,  225. 

Philips,  Henry,  the  hired  betrayer  of  Tyn- 
dale, at  Antwerp,  and  his  more  guilty 
associate  Oabriel  Donne,  418-428. — ^he  re- 
mains at  Brussels,  to  persecute  him,  and 
raging  also  against  his  King,  was  evi- 
dently an  agent  of  "  the  Old  Learning" 
party,  511,  512. — his  friture  history  and 
death,  527-588.    See  Donne. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  cousin  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
educated  by  him,  n.  421. — his  fiunous  book 
against  the  King,  and  when  presented, 
477 — Henry  indignant,  takes  vengeance 
on  his  mother  and  brothers,  ii  15, 16. — 
the  cruelty  of  Pole  in  Ei^^land  under 
Mary,  n.  274. — died  next  day  after  that 
Queen,  277, 278. 

Pontiffs  during  the  great  achisnif  ii.  396,  897. 

Poyntz,  Thomas,  the  noble  and  disinterested 
friend  of  Tyndale  unto  death,  418-421. — 
his  earnest  letter  in  his  favour,  426-428. 
— his  personal  exertions  to  rescue  him, 
429. — obliged  to  escape  for  his  own  liffe, 
482,  511. — his  future  history,  his  fiunily, 
and  his  totn6  in  North  Okendon  Church 
in  Essex,  522-525. — why  not  now  another 
memorial?  525. 

Poyntz,  genealogy  of  the  fisunily  of,  n.  525. 

Previous  question  of  our  day.  See  War  of 
Opinion. 

Printing,  invention  of,  Introd.  liiL— Bible, 
the  first  book  printed,  liv,  Iv. — no  one  ad- 
verted to  the  ultimate  results  of  the  art, 
IviL — not  even  the  pontiff  or  cardinals, 
Iviii,  lix.— nay,  one  cardinal,  and  the 
Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  particularly 

zealous,  Ivii,  Ivili ^near  a  thousand  works 

printed  at  Rome,  including  Lyra's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  but  all  in  learned 
languages,  before  anno  1500,  lix,  (see 
Paul  n.  Borne.) — ^the  restrictions  of  the 
press  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  825,  n. 
326. 

Pursuit  after  Tyndale  on  the  Continent,  first 
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by  Wolsey  through  Hackett,  the  English 
eiiToy  at  Antwerp  and  others,  194-197, 
204-208. — ^then  by  the  King  and  Cmmwell, 
through  Vaughan,  a  second  ambassador, 
268,  271-279.— alludes  to  some  other  out 
in  pursuit,  270,  271.— finally  by  a  third, 
if  not  fourth,  or  Sir  T.  Elyot,  and  by  the 
King's  order,  822-827.— all  these  attempts 
having  &iled,  our  Translator  of  the  Bible 
18  at  last  ensnared,  and  basely  betrayed, 
throu^  two  agents  of  the  Bishops  in  Eng- 
land, 416-418.    BeeTifndaU, 

Quentel,  Peter,  of  Cologne,  the  first  man 
employed  by  Tyndale  to  print  the  New 

'    Testament,  5&^. 

Rainolds,  John,  who  first  suggested  our 
present  version  of  the  English  Bible,  to 
which  King  James,  at  Hampton  Court, 
agreed,  ii.  869,  870,  875 his  noted  con- 
ference with  John  Hart,  n.  643. 

Readers  of  Scripture,  the  earliest,  176-177. 
— cross-examined  and  persecuted,  178- 
192. — the  English  Bible  now  reading, 
vithout  intermwion,  night  and  day, 
throughout  the  world,  preface  xi ;  ii.  658, 
659 ^these  readers  addressed,  656-662. 

Revolution,  the  French,  and  its  results,  ii. 
577-584. 

Ridley,  Robert,  the  uncle  of  Nicholas,  who 
educated  him,  but  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  nephew,  n.  152.— his  violent  letter, 
the  first  mentioning  Tyndale  by  name : 
he  is  very  hostile  to  the  English  New 
Testament,  and  urges  most  determined 
opposition,  152-156. 

Rincke,  Herman,  of  Cologne,  the  coac^utor 
of  Cochlseus  against  Tyndale,  56, 60. — em- 
ployed by  Wolsey  to  apprehend  Tyndale, 
Roye,Constantyne,&c.,201. — he  is  search- 
ing for  them  at  Frankfort,  in  vain,  202. — 
buys  up  Roye's  Satire  firom  Scott  of 
Strasburg  the  printer,  but  can  find  neither 
Tyndale  nor  Roye,  202-205. 

Rogers,  John,  the  convert,  the  disciple  and 
fHend  of  Tyndale,  519— the  reviser  and 
superintendent  of  his  Bible,  568-570 — ap- 
prehended under  Queen  Mary  and  cruelly 
treated,  iL  258. — his  wife  and  ten  children, 
282,  284-286.— his  memorable  examinar 
tion,  when  Stephen  Gardiner  was  so  com- 
pletely foUed,  283, 289-293.— the  martyr- 
dom of  Rogers,  286.— his  son,  n,  287. 

Rome,  its  noted  capture  and  pillage,  and 
humiliation  of  its  pontiff,  148-147.— Bibles 


in  all  vernacular  tongues  prohibited  by 
her,  as  early  as  anno  1229,  Introd.  xxxvi 
— eepedaUy  from  the  first  list  issued  by 
Paul  rv.  m  1559,enumerating  48  editions ; 
but  stiU  more  pointedly  in  our  own  day, 
and  for  the  last  thirty  years,  by  four  pon- 
tiffs, including  the  present  Pius  IX.,  ii 
646, 648, 649.— while  the  unblushing  pro- 
fisinity  expressed  by  these  four  men,  has 
been  finding  its  sad,  if  not  loudest,  echo, 
even  in  this  land  of  the  Bible,  at  Oxford, 
646-647. 

Rough,  J.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  man 
who  called  Knox  to  the  ministry,  a  me- 
morable martyr  in  London,  and  shock- 
ingly treated  by  Bonner,  ii.  266,  267. 

Royal  injunctions  as  to  the  Scriptures,  their 
impotence  is  at  last  frankly  confessed  by 
Heniy  Vm.  himself,  ii  167,  208. 

Roye,  William,  the  amanuensis  of  Tyndale, 
49. — dismissed  by  him,  187. — Wolsey  bent 
on  seizing  Roye,  194 — for  his  stinging 
Satire,  186,  204.— the  printer  of  it  not 
before  known,  n.  205. — Roye  wrote  some- 
thing else,  n.  186. — and  revisited  England 
even  in  Wolse/s  lifetime,  but  escaped 
and  died  abroad,  207,  «.  186,  137. 

Rudelius,  John,  professor  at  Marburg  in 
Hesse,  author  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  published  at  Cologne,  early 
in  1527  before  Pagninus,  n.  167.  Rude- 
lius, who  died  at  Lubeck  in  1534,  dedi- 
cated his  Bible,  not^to  the  Pontiff,  as  Pag- 
ninus  did,  but  to  the  Senate  of  Frankfort. 

Sabbath  of  the  English  Bible — a  day  without 
night — by  &r  the  most  auspicious  event 
or  sign  of  the  times,  ii.  657-660. — the 
Sabbath  of  Britain  happily  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  Continent,  660,  661. 

Sacred  Scriptures,  the,  as  printed  in  English, 
not  the  production  of  any  Church,  as  such, 
in  Britain,  and  never  allowed  to  hinge  on 
the  authority  of  any,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland,  preface,  xviii,  vol.  i.  passim. — 
that  thus  printed,  and  viewed  historically, 
they  stand  conspicuously  above  the 
sphere  of  all  churches,  or  bodies  styled 
ecclesiastical,  in  Britain,  is  proved  by 
their  history  from  first  to  last,  preface, 
xviii,  xix;  voiii.  636, 637. — in  this  histo- 
rical event,  though  never  before  explained, 
there  is  a  principle  involved,  which  de- 
mands the  supreme  regard  of  British 
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Christians,  686-689, 642.— millions  having 
received  that  Sacred  Volume  without  once 
adverting  to  what,  or  how  much,  has 
been  all  along  involved  in  its  supreme 
and  exclusive  authority,  641-644,  648, 
660. 
Sacred  Scriptureiy  prinUd  in  Englitk^  the 
origin  by  Tyndale  at  Hamburgh,  61.— 
progress  at  Cologne,  62-64 — ^thwarted  by 
CochlsBUS,  who  alarms  the  English  Go- 
vernment, 64-62. — progress  at  Worms,  64- 

78 the  first  arrivals  in  England,  89, 90. 

— first  alarm  in  London,  92. — first  alarm 

in  Oxford,  98 first  in  Cambridge,  99. — 

first  burning  of  books,  106. — Warham  of 
Canterbury  in  fear,  109.  —  the  King's 
wrath.  111.— Henry's  denunciation  of  Tyn- 
dale's  quarto  Testament,  112. — Tunstal's 
injunction  as  to  the  first  two  Testaments, 
118.— Warham's  mandate,  119.— 4U1  in 
vain,  the  Testaments  they  judge  must  be 
:  bought  up,  167 — ^this  first  undertaken  by 
Warham  himself^  and  as  primate,  168. — 
still  in  vain,  as  more  copies  arrived  from 
abroad  and  in  the  most  singular  way, 
163.— early  readers,  1 76.— cross-examined 
and  persecuted,  178-192.  —  importers 
caught  and  punished,  196-200. — ^Tunstal 
going  to  Antwerp,  must  now  buy  up  New 
Testaments,  218,  214. — ^this  only  helped 
forward  the  cause,  264, 807. — ^parliament 
and  the  bishops  arrayed  against  divine 
truth,  280. — the  King  cordially  unites, 
284.~the  Pentateift;h  by  Tyndale  now 

ready,  241 the  rage  of  the  King  and  his 

prelates,  267, 267. — bishop  of  Norwich  in 
great  alarm,  266. — ^Latimer's  bold  remon- 
strance, 260, 261. — second  public  burning 
of  Scriptures,  262,  n.  268 — rich  importa- 
tion of  books,  806. — ^persecution  once 
more,  881-884. — one  chief  importer  re- 
stored to  honour  by  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
409-411.— her  <mn  English  New  Testa- 
ment, in  vellum,  unique,  418. — ^the  first 
New  Testament  printed  on  English 
ground,  649, 660. — Coverdale's  version  of 
the  Bible,  662-666.— remarkable  and  sud- 
den change  in  fiivour  of  Tyndale's  Bible, 
667,  668.— the  state  of  England  at  the 
moment  of  its  introduction,  678-676. — its 
arrival,  676. — cordially  received  by  Cran- 

mer,  677. ^the  King  and  his  counsellors 

signally  overruled  to  receive  and  prefer 
it,  688-686, 691,  692.-lthe  second  edition 


is  printed  in  Paris !  iL  28-80.— the  Inqui- 
sition interferes,  29. — but  is  foiled,  80. 

nay,  their  interference  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  the  printing  of  more  l^glish  Bibles 
in  London,  and  by  French  types  and  ar- 
tists, 81, 82.— joy  in  England  on  receiving 
the  Bible,  41 — ^retrospect  here,  42,  43. — 
particulars  as  to  various  editions,  79^. — 
but  after  the  Bible  had  been  thus  received 
independently  of  the  bishops  as  a  body, 
it  is  now  brou^t  before  the  Convocation, 
as  they  imagined^  to  be  discussed,  160.— 
Gardiner's  wild  and  wicked  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  version,  161. — but  by  such 
men  it  was  fio<  to  be  judged,  162. — the 
Convocation,    though  yet   sitting,  veiy 
signally  condemned  and  overruled  by  the 
King,  as  he  himself  had  been,  and  still 
was,  162,  163.— next  Convocation  stiU 
wickedly  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  166- 
169.^^nmity  to  the  truth  once  more,  202. 
— ^but  in  vain,  and  Henry  at  last  con- 
fesses even  his  own  impotence  in  all  his 
injunctions  or  denunciations,  167,  208. 
Edward  W,  under  his   brief  reign,  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, iL  286-248.    See  Edward, 
Mary^  Queen,  the  Scriptures  wonderAilly 
preserved,  ii  264,  808-806. — and  nettr, 
even  under  this  reign,  denounced  by  namcy 
as  they  had  often  been  under  her  fiUher, 
269,  800-808. — New  Testament  revised 
abroad  once  more,  and  sent  into  England 
before  her  death,  806-812.    See  if arjf. 
Elizabeth,  very  cautious  at  first,  and  even 
as  to  the  Scriptures  in  English,  816 — h^ 
first  iigunction,  817. — ^yet  she  at  once 
sanctioned  the  Genevan  English  version, 
and  by  special  patent,  321.-.8ingularly 
compliant  here,  826. — Parker's  propose^ 
interference  with  it,  in  vain,  829. — Park- 
er's or  the  Bishops'  version,  was  not  or- 
dered by  the  Queen,  883,  884. — nor  ever 
specially  noticed  by  her,  n.  888. — it  was 
printed  by  various  printers,  884,  886. — 
Elizabeth's  patents,  their  strange  origin 
and  history,  840-861. — Bibles  under  this 
reign,  especially  the  Genevan  version,  iur 
more  numerous  than  were  ever  befere 
imagined,  862, 868, 861. — retrospect  from 
Henry  to  Elizabeth  inclusive,  862-864. 
James  I.  Conference  at  Hampton  Court 
explained,  868-871. — our  present  verskm 
did  not  originate  with  royalty  or  the  pre- 
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Liies,  872 the  bishopa  lent  no  pecuniary 

aid,  878,  879.— nor  the  King  himself,  879- 
882,884 ^the  revisers,  874-877.— the  en- 
tire procedore  a  business  transaction,  886, 

887 ^no  proclamation,  no  royal  ii^uno- 

tions,  888. — our  present  Tersion  became 
the  general  one,  but  through  no  royal, 
no  human  authority,  and  not  till  about 
forty  years  after  it  was  first  printed,  886- 
888, 894,  547. 

iSoiTed  Scripture$  in  Engluh^  sent  from  the 
Continent  into  Scotland.  Tyndale*s  New 
Testaments,  their  first  arriTals,  iL  409- 
412. — ^the  authorities  in  alarm,  418. — they 
are  equally  hostile  with  those  in  Eng- 
land, 476. — reading  the  Scriptures  de- 
nounced, 491. — but  thou^  contrary  to 
their  law,  not  a  few  persist  in  reading 
secretly,  and  for  iixUen  years,  612, 626. — 
state  of  Edinburgh  at  the  moment  of 
general  allowance,  618-621. — the  Scrip- 
tures proclaimed  to  be  free  to  all,  a  step 
neyer  revoked,  at  least  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land, 522-626_proof  of  this,  624,  527, 
compared  with  167. — the  Scots,  to  their 

honour,  called  New  TestanunUn,  685 

the  Bible  first  printed  in  Scotland,  686. — 
the  money  ftimished  by  the  people  before 
the  Bibles  were  delivered,  or  even  finished 
at  press !  587, 688.— the  second  Bible,  688. 
— the  supply  from  abroad  truly  remark- 
able, 640-542 at  what  period  the  present 

version  became  universal,  894,  647. 

Satire,  the  severe  poetical,  on  Wolsey,  by 
Roye,  201, 204, 206.— John  Scott  of  Stras- 
burg,  the  printer  of  it,  n.  205. 

Scotland,  brief  notice  of,  in  the  14th  and 
16th  centuries,  IL  395-402. — state,  imme- 
diately before  receiving  the  Scriptures  in 
her  own  tongue,  404-407 — her  commerce 
with  Flanders  fiiivourable  to  their  intro- 
duction, n.  408 — ^the  first  arrivals,  409 — 
in  the  same  year  as  in  England,  410-412. — 
authorities  in  fear,  418. — first  martyr, 
414-420. — the  consequences,  421.^^ton, 
Aless,  and  others  escape,  424, 460, 472. — 
other  martyrs,  469. — England  and  Scot- 
land then  equaUy  opposed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, 475. — reading  them  in  Scotland  in 
1586  prohibited  by  open  proclamation, 

491 bitter  persecution,  497, 499, 502.— 

yet  the  Scriptures  had  been  read  in  se- 
cret and  for  sixteen  years,512, 618, 626. — 
state  of  Edinburgh  when  this  favour  was 
VOL.  II. 


allowed  to  all,  518^21. — the  general  pro- 
clamation, 622. — ^thus  Scotland,  at  the 
moment,  had  advanced  before  England, 
624,525.— Sir  Ralph  Sadler  then  gives  the 
proof,  524 and  in  process  of  time,  near- 
ly twenty  years  after— John  Knox  comes 
forward  with  evidence,  627. — Bible  first 
printed  in  Scotland,  686. — the  second, 
638 — ^the  supply  of  Scriptures  imported 
from  time  to  time  very  memorable,  640- 
642 — the  era  when  Uie  present  version 
came  into  general  usage,  894,  647,  648. — 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  662 — the  Revolu- 
tion settlement,    668 hostility  to    the 

Scriptures  by  James  IL  strikingly 
evinced  before  that  event,  664-557.  See 
Britain, 

Secret  search,  and  at  one  time,  for  6ooib,  in 
London,  in  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  48, 
89-108. 

Stokesly,  bishop  of  London,  hand  in  hand 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  296, 306, 881 — he 
denounces  books,  805. — opposed  to  Lati- 
mer, 884 — resists  Cranmer  officially,  443. 
—and  most  resolutely  as  to  the  Scriptures, 
464. — in  the  Convocation  he  is  incensed 
with  Alexander  Aless,  502. — though  when 
Tyndale's  Bible  arrived,  he  must  be  si- 
lent, 586. — yet  he  persecutes  again,  iL  18. 
—his  deatii,  68. 

Style  of  Tyndale  and  that  of  Sir  T.  More 
compared,  245-248. 

«*  Supplication  of  Beggars,"  89-91;  Suppli- 
cation of  the  poor  Commons  before  Henry's 
death,  iL  206-209. 

Symson,  Cuthbert,  a  memorable  mar^  in 
London,  ii.  267, 268. 

Tavemer,  Richard,  an  eleri  of  Crumwell's, 
his  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  iL  80- 
82. 

Teitatnentf  the  English  New,  the  first,  68- 
66 — the  second,  66-69.— the  third,  66, 
122-188 — part  of  the  first  two  burnt  in 
London,  106,  107. — and  abroad  in  Ant- 
werp, 181 — partly  also  bought  up,  156- 

158 the  fourth  edition,  166 the  fifth, 

240. — singular  importations,  162, 163 

the  first  New  Testament  printed  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  649,  650. — Uie  first  divided 
into  verset  was  printed  in  Geneva,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  ii.  807,  811.  See  the 
Index-Littf  pattim.    Scriptures.    Bible. 

Theobald,  the  confidential  agent  of  Cranmer 
and  Crumwell ;  he  informs  both,  of  Tyn- 

2z 
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dale  being  in  piison,  422-425. — but  no- 
thing was  done  by  either  to  rescue  him, 
426,  615. — the  second  visit  of  Theobald  to 
the  Continent  after  Tyndale's  martyrdom, 
527. — he  describes  the  misery  of  Philips, 
one  of  the  betrayers,  530-533. 

Tracts,  by  men  deeply  conversant  in  books, 
in  the  time  of  Milton,  ii.  643. — those  of 
our  own  day  in  striking  resemblance,  or 
nothing  new,  645-647.    See  Oxford, 

Translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Why 
might  not  many  m  foreign  tongues  be  now 
more  economically  printed  in  England 

and  Scotland?  ii.  677 and  why  might 

not  the  expense  bo  now  defrayed  directly 
by  two  or  three  individuals  resident  in 
the  principal  cities  and  sea-ports  of  Bri- 
tain? 676. — ^why  fell  behind  Richard  Har- 
man,  in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  i  410. 

Translators  and  Revisers — ^nearly  seventy 
are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  who 
had  less  or  more  to  do  with  our  English 
Bible ;  but  among  them  all  Tyndale  stands 
as  the  Patriarch,  the  facile  princepg ;  his 
New  Testament,  in  fifteen  editions,  having 
been  in  circulation  tail  ten  years,  beside 
parts  of  the  Old,  before  any  other  attempt 
appeared.  See  Index-Liet.  And  his  ver- 
sion, though  so  often  branded  and  burnt, 
maintaining  an  extraordinary  ascend- 
ancy, even  after  a  five-fold  revision,  and 
terminating  in  our  present  Bible,  27, 285, 
397. 

Tunstal,  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  London ;  Tyn- 
dale*s  significant  interview  with  him  before 

going  abroad,  88 Tunstal  was  not  in 

England  when  the  first  New  Testaments 
arrived,  87,  113 — his  injunction  denoun- 
cing them,  and  calling  them  in,  as  jwison, 
after  his  return  from  Spain,  118 he  en- 
tangles Bilney,  161 — cross-examining  and 
persecuting  the  readers  of  Scripture,  178- 
192. — ^busy  at  Antwerp  in  buying  up  Eng- 
lish New  Testaments,  213. — burning  them 
at  Paul's  Cross,  262,  263_profie8sedly 
rejecting  the  Roman  pontiff's  supremacy, 
he  objects  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  294 — 
he,  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner,  the  leaders  of 
the  **  Old  Learning "  party,  now  meet, 
after  long  separation,  ii.  14 — Timstal 
fiignedly  sanctions  the  Bible,  188,  140, 
R.  145 — this  conduct  exposed  in  print  in 
his  lifetime,  nay,  before  Henry's  decease, 
209.— his  death,  277,  278.  i 


Tyndale — his  proper  contemporaries,  2,  3, 

n.  28. — bom  in  Qlouoestershire,  15 his 

fiunily  ancestors,  15-22 his  education  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  26,  27. — had  been 
expounding  Scripture  at  both  Universities, 
26-28. — returns  to  his  native  county,  29. — 
tutor  in  Little  Sodbury  Manor,  29-31. — 
preaching  there,  and  as  fiir  as  Bristol,  30. 
— discussions  at  the  dinner-table,  32. — 
Tyndale  now  translating  the  Christian  Sol- 
dier's Manual,  by  Erasmus,  but  resolves 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
33. — he  is  summoned  before  his  Chancel- 
lor, 34. — his  defiance  of  the  pontiff,  and 
firm  resolve  as  to  translation,  86. — ^leaves 
Sodbury  for  London,  37. — his  abode  there 
in  Munmouth's  house,  andafl^er  his  signi- 
ficant interview  with  Tunstal,  the  ftiture 

enemy,  38,  39 all  England  hostile  to  the 

fixed  design  of  Tyndale,  40^44. — he  em- 
barks for  Hamburgh,  45. — there,  he  is  al- 
ready at  the  press,  49-51. — proceeds  to 
Cologne,   52. — engages  Quentel    as    his 

printer,  52,  55,  56 ^basely  interrupted 

by  Cochlasus,  53-58. — his  actual  com- 
mencement at  the  press,  not  ascertained 
till  very  recently!  62,  63. — ^proceeds  to 
Worms,  with  his  printed  sheets,  64. — his 
first  two  New  Testaments,  53-73 — kie 
fitgt  langucige  in  print  to  the  people  of  God 
in  England^  74. — the  first  arrivals  of  the 
New  Testament  in  England,  90-102_the 

first  in  Scotland,  ii.  409-412 Roye,  an 

amanuensis,  soon  dismissed,  L  185. — Tyn- 
dale's  **  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon," 
185-140.— his  <<  Obedience  of  a  Christian 
man,"  141-148 — it  is  read  in  the  King's 
palace,  219 — Tyndale  first  mentioned 
by  name  in  England  as  translator  of 
Scripture,  158. — marked  out  for  per- 
secution, 195 Wolsey's   pursuit   after 

him,  194-197 — in  vain,  208.— Cover- 
ctale  sent  to  Hamburgh  to  sound  Tyn- 
dale, 238-240 ^their  firtt  and  Uut  in- 
terview, and  its  real  intent,  239,  240. — 
the  Pentateuch  by  Tyndale  published, 
241,  242— his  "Practice  of  Prelates," 
242-248. — his  fine  description  of  the  rise 
of  the  Bishop  of  Home  to  the  pontificate, 
243. — his  address  and  warning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  246,  247. — the  King  and 
Crumwell's  pursuit  after  him,  268-279. — 
his  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  280-284. — 
Paul  and  James  in  perfect  harmony,  282, 
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288.— the  sekolarsJiip  of  Tjmdale,  27, 285, 
897* — his  address  to  England  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Jonas,  288,  289 — his  brother 
John,  297. — specimen  of  Tyndale's  views 
of  the  Eingck»m  of  Christ— of  Church  and 
State,  80  for  above  his  own  age,  and  even 
of  the  present,  816-819. — his  sentiments 
regarding  persecution  for  conscience,  820. 
— he  is  again  pursued,  at  the  Ring^s  re- 
quest, by  Sir  T.  Elyot,  822-827.— his  first 
letter  to  Fryth,  now  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, 847 — writing  in  his  aid,  and  against 
Sir  T.  More,  850, 356.— the  Lord's  Supper 

as  in  Scripture,  856 one  ditHn^isking 

feature  in  Tyndale's  character  and  con- 
duct, 851-858 his  second  letter  to  Fryth, 

867. — the  interference  of  George  Joye  ex- 
plained, 394-899, — corrected  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  394. — the  latest  printed 
words,  while  yet  the  translator  was  at 
liberty.  899,  400. — the  apprehension  of 
Tyndale  at  last,  417. — ^his  two  hired  be- 
trayers, 418-428, 526-588 Cranmer  and 

Crumwell  Mly  apprised,  but  they  take 
not  one  step  for  his  relief  422,  426,  515, 
516 — Poyntz  is  Tyndale's  zealous  but 
solitary  friend,  426-482,  52S525 Tyn- 
dale in  prison  at  Vilvorde,  482,  488. — his 
martyrdom  there,  619 — his  New  Testa- 
ment, in  folio,  printing  in  LondoRj  and  « 
by  the  King's  printer,  about  the  same 
moment!  549. — being  the  first  printed 
upon  English  ground,  650. — a  mystery 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  language  I 
ascribed  to  QueenAnne  Boleyn,  n."»550. —  1 
Tyndale's  character,  520,521  .—his  re  ward,  i 
521. — his  Bible  entire,  arrives  in  London 
next  year,  or  about  ten  months  after  his  | 
death  at  the  stake,  568-570,  576.— it  is 
inunediately  sanctioned,  the  King  and  his 
council  being  alike  overruled  to  accept  of « 
it,  588-586. — the  second  edition  printing 
in  Paris,  a  signal  second  triumph,  ii.  24-81. ! 
— ^but  his  translation,  as  such,  again  de- 
nounced, 156, 202 ^though  it  was  actually 

now  in  wide  circulation,  under  the  names 
of  Matthew,  Cranmer,  Tavemer,  and  even 
Tunstal,156,157. — of  course  this  frown  was 
all  in  vain,  as  it  ever  had  been,  208. — ^the 
New  Testament  of  Tyndale  then  printing 
with  the  portrait  of  Edicard  VI.  affixed, 
n,  240. — ^tribute  to  his  memory  by  an  early 
Scotish  Latin  poet,  486,  486 — ffiy-nx 
editions  of  his  New  Testament  ascertained. 


and  about  fourteen  issues  of  the  Bible 
entire.  See  the  Index-Luft,  Tyndale's 
trials  and  exertions  in  comparison  with 
the  then  existing  age,  688,  684. — the  Eng- 
lish Bible  is  his  Monument ;  but  should 
any  other  be  ever  erected  to  his  memory, 
it  cannot  with  propriety  be  less  than  a 
national  one,  i.  619. 
Underbill,  a  gentleman-usher  of  QueenMary, 
who  built  up  his  books,  to  preserve  them 
till  better  days,  ii.  804. 
Unprincipled  position  of  Europe,  or  its  So- 
vereigns, at  the  moment,  in  their  true 
colours,  ii  161,  529. 
Vau^ian,  Stephen,  the  English  ambassador 
to  Brabant,  269. — searching  for  Tyndale, 
270. — eager  at  the  first  to  please  his  royal 
master,  Henry  VIII.,  270.— alludes  to  some 
other  person  out  in  pursuit,  270,  271 — 
singular  interview  between  Tyndale  and 
Vaughan,  but  not  until  it  was  offered 
by  the  former,  271. — Crumwell  incensed, 
and  rates  the  ambassador  for  being  too 
favourable  to  the  translator,  275 — the 
I  second  interview  with  Tyndale,  278. — 
Vaughan's  bold  remonstrance,  as  to  the 
procedure  of  Crumwell,  the  King,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  extreme  folly  of 
persecution,  and  of  Tyndale  in  particiUar, 
809-814.— yet  on  his  recall  in  1536,  per- 
haps afraid  to  speak  out  once  more,  he 

leaves  our  Translator  in  prison,  515 

final  notice  of  Vaughan,  as  surviving  till 
1550,  n.  516. 
Venetian  ambassador  in  Mary's  reign,  his 
opinions  as  to  the  state  of  England  and 
the  English  people,  ii.  272,  278. 
Venice — distinguished  for  early  and  beauti- 
ful printing:  before  the  year  1480,  that 
city  contained  above  sixty  printers,  and 
before  the  year  1500,  they  had  increased 
to  198,  having  produced   nearly  three 
thousand  distinct  publications!    at  the 
head  of  his  profession  stood  Aldus,  who 
first  used  italic  types,  ItUrod.  Ix,  n.  25. 
Vicars-General  in  England — the  only  two, 
in  conjunction  with  Henry  VUL,  form  a 
very  notable  point  in  English  history,  as 
some  of  the  effects  remain  to  this  hour, 
ii.  119-122. 
Vulgate  or  Latin  Bible,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Wickliffie,  Introd,  xxxvi. — whjf  it 
had  the  precedence  of  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Qrcek,  xxxix,  xL — the  first  edition  of 
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the  Vulgate,  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  by  Rudelias,  n.  167. 

Waldenses,  their  spirited  exertions  were  the 
special  occasion  of  the  earliest  interdic- 
tion of  the  reading  of  Scripture,  Introd, 
xxY,  xxxrii. 

Walsh,  Sir  John ;  Tyndale  tntor  to  his  chil- 
dren, 29. — under  his  roof  he  first  resolved 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
29,  86. — the  manor-house  and  family,  n. 
87 — Sir  John  surriving  to  see  the  tutor's 
translation  triumphant  and  in  use  long 
before  his  own  death  in  1546,  idem, — the 
manor-house  still  standing,  29,  81,  85. 

War  of  Opinion;  the.^r«<  great  conflict  in 
England  and  Scotland  was  simply  for  the 
possession  and  perusal  of  the  yemacular 
English  Bible — see  toL  i.  throughout ;  the 
la$ty  and  for  more  important  contest,  for 
the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority  of 
Sacred  Writ,  has  yet  to  be  fought  and 
won,  ii.  648. — this  impregnable  ground 
having  never  yet  been  dearly  understood, 
641. — though  all  other  points  have  been 
but  local  and  subordinate,  and  visibly 
now  wait  for  the  decision  of  this  one  prin- 
ciple, 686, 641, 642.—  thus,  the  actual  prt- 
Ttous  question  of  our  day  must,  sooner  or 
later,  have  its  due  precedence,  before  oon- 
ftision  or  disunion  can  cease,  644. — mean- 
while Britain,  by  multiplying  and  dis- 
persing the  Sacred  Volume  to  such  extent, 
has  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the 
common  enemy,  upon  her,  655. — true,  the 
Oxford  BibU  press  plies  incessantly,  651. 
— but  in  its  vicinity,  the  multiform  "  Ox- 
ford movement,"  so  called,  scatters  the 
tokens  of  inevitable  conflict,  645-649,  651. 
— the  old  and  inveterate,  or  invariable, 
enemy  at  Rome,  still  impiously  frovming 
on  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  dialect  of 
any  nation,  «.  645,  648, 649,  655,  656.— 
has  given  repeated  challenge  to  the  com- 
bat, and  has  already  met  with  an  echo  of 
approbation  or  encouragement  even  fi*om 
England,  646-649,  655.— thou^  there  be 
one  standing,  practical  rejoinder  from  the 
same  spot,  650, 651. — during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  over-anxious  eye,  which,  for  the 
first  ten  years,  turned  to  France,  has,  for 
the  last  UHy  been  turned  to  Italy,  653. — 
but  after  such  singular  providential  su- 
perintendenoe  of  our  vernacular  Bible, 
and  after  such  rich  supply,  it  devolves 


specially  on  British  Christians,  not  only 
to  vindicate  ihe  poiseftion,  and  assert  the 
tupremacy,  of  the  Sacred  Volume  against 
all  antiquity,  but  if  possible  to  convey  it 
to  the  world  at  large,  or  im  every  tongue, 
without  note  or  comment,  666-668.— if  all 
party  considerations  be  laid  aside,  they 
may,  as  in  duty  bound,  take  the  lead, 
672. — this,  the  solitary  path,  left  open  to 
British  Christians,  on  the  pursuit  of  which 
hangs,  at  once,  the  secret  of  their  Naton, 
and  their  surest  profperUy,  668,  678, 

Warham  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor  be- 
fore Wolsey,  7. — ^his  anxious  letter  about 
Oxford  to  the  Cardinal,  109.— his  mandate 
to  deliver  up  the  New  Testament,  119.— 
the/r«t  man  who  was  busily  engaged  In 
buying  up  Tyndale's  New  Testament  for 
destruction,  158. — at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money, 
n.  158. — but  the  other  bishops  aid^ 
him,  158,  159. — his  curious  protest  and 
death,  829. 

Whitchurch,  Edward,  the  printer,  see  his 
partner  Grafton,  568;  iL  180. — said  to 
have  married  Cranmer's  widow,  w.  881. 

Whittingham,  William,  his  family,  ii.  808. — 
leaves  England,  309.— at  Frankfort,  810. 
— retired  to  Geneva,  and  the  happy  conse- 
quences, 810 — he  there  revises  Uie  Eng- 
lish New  Testament,  and  publishes  it, 
with  a  prefiioe  by  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Calvin,  811. — he,  with  Gilby  and  Sampeon, 
revise  and  edit  the  English  Bible  entire, 
the  Exile  English  Church  at  Geneva  beai^ 
ing  the  whole  cost,  820. — his  fliture  life 
and  death,  n.  822. 

Wihion,  Lea,  Esq.  In  consequence  of  the 
lamented  death  of  this  inddhtigable  col- 
lector, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  most  ex- 
traordinary library  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments will  be  found  at  last  in  its  appro- 
priate resting-place — the  British  Museum. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  the  Cardinal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, &c.,  his  elevation  and  first  visit  to 
France,  6, 7. — his  artful  project  to  exclude 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  41-48. — he 
is  greatly  alarmed,  91. — his  secret  search 
for  books,  and  at  one  time,  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  92-108. — in  great 
pomp  burning  them  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
Fisher  preaching,  106,  107. — Wolsey's 
early  insinuations  as  to  the  Ring's  mar- 
riage, 114. — Wolsey  in  France  again,  14n. 
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—at  the  height  of  his  glory,  160 — first 
token  of  his  decline,  151.— his  presumption 
in  defying  the  Emperor  sealed  his  fete,  1 70- 
172,  (see  Charffs  V.)— he  is  eager  to  seize 
Tyndale,  194-204 — but  in  vain,  208.— the 
Cardinal's  career,  218-220— his  fell,  222, 
229. — his  crooked  policy  exposed  by  Tyn- 
dale, 246. — descending  into  ruin,  261, 
262. — his  felling  health,  and  melancholy 
final  message  to  the  King,  268. — his  death, 
264. — his  graye  unknown !  in  the  ruins  of 
Leicester  Abbey,  255. 

Word  of  God  only,  or  exclusive  supremacy 
of  the  Sacred  text,  the  watchword  of  our 
greatest  impending  contest    See  BiMf, 

WoBKS  of  Tyndale ;  his  New  Testament,  68- 
74,894.— Pentateuch,241,242.— exposition 
of  1  John,  285-287.— Jonah,  with  a  pro- 
logue, 288,  289. — our  Lord's  sermon  on 
the  mount,  816-820.— his  Bible  by  Rogers, 
under  the  name  of  Matthew,  568-570. — 
"Parable  of  tiie  Wicked  Mammon,"  185- 
140. — "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man," 


141-148,  (for  a  translation  of  this,  in  MS., 
even  into  Jtaliauyhy  S.  Roccatagliata,a»no 
1559,  see  Casley's  Cat  14.  A.  vi,  British 
Museum.)— "Practice  of  Prehites,"  242- 
248  — answerto  Sir  Thomas  More,280-284. 

Worms,  where  Luther  appeared  before  the 
Emperor,  and  from  whence  he  retired  to 
translate  the  New  Testament — the  same 
place  where  Tyndale  stood — within  five 
years  after  him,  and  completed  at  press 
his  first  two  editions  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  64-67,  69. 

Zeal  for  diffusing  the  Scriptures  in  foreu;m 
tongues,  is  it  not  on  the  decline  in  Bri- 
tam  ?  ii  671, 672.— though  her  Christians 
be  such  debtors  to  foreign  lands,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  under  her  sway,  672, 
678. — though  their  country  has  been  rated 
as  "  the  Capital  of  a  new  moral  World," 
668. — and  though  there  be  another  and 
most  productive  mode  of  action  for  diffus- 
ing Divine  truth,  never  yet  employed,  now 
ready  and  at  hand,  676,  677. 


Friends  of  "  the  New  Learning"  was  the  phrase  at  first  frequently  employed  to  describe 
the  ardent  readers,  or  even  possessors,  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  Native  tongue.  Friends 
of  "  the  Old  Learning"  were  their  determined  opponents ;  and  though  their  tactics  have 
been  changed  long  since,  the  enmity  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Throughout  this  History, 
therefore,  these  terms  have  been  preferred,  to  denote  the  Friends  or  the  Enemies  of  the 
English  Bible,  down  to  our  own  day.    See  vol.  iL  640,  641. 

"  Hah  !  'twM  a  priestiy  hOBUsy,  to  think 
That  buming  fleiib  ooald  bum  out  heresy, 
Whereas  in  truth  they  only  burnt  it  in  ; 
And  like  experi^io'd  enameUers, 
By  this  encaustio  prooeas  so  contriT'd 
To  vlviiy  the  ooloun  of  their  deeds 
As  to  perpetuate  their  own  di^praoe." — Anon. 

The  FiBST  great  conflict  in  England  and  Scotland,  was  simply  for  i^e  possession  and 
perusal  of  the.  Scriptures  ui  our  Native  tongue,  see  vol.  i.  passim.  The  last  and  fiir  more 
important  contest  for  the  all^vjiciency  and  exclusite  Svpremacy  of  Sacred  Writ  has  yet  to 
be  fought  and  won.  Demanding  even  greater  mental  energy,  it  hastens  on  apaoe.  See 
before,  under  "  War  of  Opinion.** 


The  biographical,  historical,  and  bibliographical  memoranda,  amounting  to  more  than  1300  Notes,  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  throughout  this  woik,  contain  many  incidents  of  curious  additional  interest  "  To  extract 
and  group  these,"  one  Beviewer,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  has  been  pleased  to  say,  "  would  be  as 
gratiiying  as  InstructiTe,  but  our  limits  will  not  adroit  of  this ;  while  so  minute  and  unbroken,  though  ap- 
puently  fragmentary,  so  isolated  and  yet  dependent  are  the  features  of  this  singular  history,  so  striking  in 
its  details,  and  oomprebensiTe  in  its  bearings,  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  our  reach  to  attempt  it.  We  remit 
our  readers  to  the  Work  itself." 

To  accommodate,  therefore,  an  inquisitive  Reader,  the  longest  notes  bate  been  incorporated  with  tbq 
preceding  Index  ;  and  any  other  fact  or  incident,  once  observed,  whether  in  the  text  or  margin,  nu^'  eaeily 
be  found  again,  by  reference  to  the  folio  whig  Indkx  of  Nauxs. 
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'^t%\lmonit%  of  ^^l^txtna  (n  Jbumsston 

to  the  power  and  all'$ufieieney  of  the  VemaetUar  Scriptures,  during  the  preceding  hittory^ 
illustratite  of  the  gradual  progress  towards  a  brighter  day, 

"  I  DO  MARVEL  OEEATLT  THAT  BVEE  ANY  MAN  SHOIILD  REPUGN,  OR  SPEAK  AGAINST  THE 

Scripture  to  be  had  in  every  language,  and  that  op  every  man."  But  "  rp  all  the 

WORLD  BE  AGAINST  US,  God's  WoRD  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  WOBajL*'  TynDALE. 

Testimony  of  Tyndale  to  Fryth,  then  in  England. 
"  I  call  God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  give 
a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  Word  against  my 
conscience ;  nor  would  I  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the  earth,  whether  it  be  pleasure, 
honour,  or  riches,  might  be  given  me."    See  vol.  L  p.  849. 

Tyndale  on  the  eve  of  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment. 
"  As  concerning  all  I  have  translated,  or  otherwise  written,  I  beseech  all  men  to  read 
it,  for  that  purpose  I  wrote  it :  even  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture. 
And  as  far  as  the  Scripture  approvethit,  so  &r  to  allow  it;  and  if  in  any  place  the  Word 
of  God  disallow  it,  then  to  reftise  it,  as  I  do  before  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  his  Congre- 
gation.*'  See  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Anno  1580.— Latimer  to  E^nry  Vni., 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  New  Testament  circulation,  and  first  of  the  Pentateuch. 
"  As  concerning  this  matter,  other  men  have  showed  your  Grace  their  minds,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  the  Scripture  in  English.  For  what  marvel  is  it  that  these 
worldly  men,  being  so  nigh  of  your  Council,  and  so  fiuniliar  with  your  Lords,  should 
provoke  both  your  Grace  and  them  to  prohibit  these  books,  which  before,  by  their  own 
authority,  have  forbidden  the  New  Testament,  under  pain  of  everlasting  damnation  ? 
For  such  is  their  manner ;  to  send  a  thousand  men  to  hell,  ere  they  send  one  to  God  : 
and  yet  the  New  Testament,  and  so  I  think  by  the  otiier  (the  Pentateuch,)  was  meekly 
offered  to  every  man  that  would  and  could,  to  amend  it,  if  there  were  any  fault — ^Where- 
fore I  pray  that  your  Grace  may  espy,  and  take  heed  of  their  worldly  wisdom,  which  is 
foolishness  before  God— that  your  Grace  may  be  found  a  fiuthful  minister  of  His  gifts, 
and  not  a  defender  of  His  faith;  for  He  will  not  have  it  defended  by  man,  or  man's  power, 
but  by  His  Word  only,  by  the  which  He  hath  evermore  defended  it;  and  that  by  a  way 
far  above  man's  power  or  reason,  as  all  the  stories  of  the  Bible  make  mention. 

"  Wherefore,  gracious  King,  remember  yourself.  Have  pity  upon  your  soul,  and  think 
that  the  day  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood 
that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword."    See  voL  i  pp.  261,  262. 

Anno  1683. — ^Fryth  from  the  Tower  op  London, 
before  his  martyrdom ;  and  afler  the  New  Testament  had  been  secretly  imported  and  read 
in  England,  for  seven,  and  the  Pentateuch  for  three  years. 
"  This  hath  been  offered  you,  is  offered,  and  shall  be  offered.  Grant  that  the  Word 
of  God,  I  mean  the  text  of  Scripture,  may  go  abroad  in  our  English  tongue,  as  other 
nations  have  it  in  their  tongues,  and  my  brother  William  Tyndale  and  I  have  done,  and 
will  promise  you  to  write  no  more.  If  you  will  not  grant  th  condition,  then  will  we 
be  doing  while  we  have  breath,  and  show  in  few  words,  that  the  Scripture  doth  in  many; 
and  so,  at  the  least,  save  some."    See  vol.  i.  p.  868. 

Anno  1688. — Aless,  in  exile  prom  his  Country, 

to  James  V. ;  after  the  New  Testament  translated  by  Tyndale,  had  been  imported,  and 

reading  in  Scotland,  secretly,  for  seven  years. 

**  They  say  that  Alcibiades  (Thcmistocles,)  in  I  know  not  what  contention,  a  certain 

old  man,  having  lifted  his  staff,  forbidding  him  to  speak,  answered — Strike,  but  hear 

MB.    The  same  could  I  say  to  my  enemies,  that,  if  on  that  condition  they  pleased,  as  they 
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might  ttrikef  so  they  would  also  hear  me/* — "  I  have  heard  even  the  chief  among  our 
preachers  declare,  that  this  same  version  (of  Tyndale)  gave  them  much  more  light 
than  the  conmientaries  of  many."    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  461. 

Anno  1638. — Strtpe,  the  Historian, 

after  the  English  New  TegUiment  had  been  importing  into  England  fully  tttdte  yean, 
and  the  Bible  at  last  came  to  be  read  openly. 

"  It  was  wonderAil  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received,  not  only 
among  the  more  learned  sort,  but  generally,  all  England  over,  among  all  the  common 
people,  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places 
where  the  reading  of  it  was  !  Every  body  that  could,  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read 
it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  themselves."    See  voL  n.  p.  41. 

Anno  1548. — Knox,  as  Historian. 

The  Scriptures  having  been  read  for  17  years  in  secret,  and  for  1 7  morCy  openly  in  Scotland, 

before  his  settlement  there ;  thus^  about  1660,  he  records  the  great  event  of  1643. 

"  Then  might  have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying  on  almost  every  gentleman's  table.  The 
New  Testament  was  borne  about  in  many  men's  hands.   Thereby  the  knowledge  of  God 
wonderftilly  increased,  and  God  gave  his  Holy  Spirit  to  simple  men  in  great  abundance." 
So  remarkable  had  been  the  previous  secret  importation !   See  vol.  iL  p.  627. 
Anno  1597. — Hook£R. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  in  Sacred  Scripture  God  hath  omitted  any  thing  needful  to 
his  purpose,  and  left  his  intent  to  be  accomplished  by  our  detisings." — **  I  would  know, 
by  some  special  instance,  what  one  article  of  Christian  fiuth,  or  what  duty  required 
necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation,  there  is,  which  the  very  reading  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  not  apt  to  notify." 

Anno  1641. — Milton. 

"  We  shall  adhere  close  to  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  He  hath  left  us,  as  the  just 
and  adequate  measure  of  truth,  fitted  and  proportioned  to  the  diligent  study,  memory, 
and  use,  of  every  fiuthiul  man  ;  whose  every  part  consenting,  and  making  up  the  har- 
monious symmetry  of  complete  instruction,  is  able  to  set  out  to  us  a  perfect  man  of 
God.  And  with  this  weapon,  without  stepping  a  foot  farther,  we  shall  not  doubt  to 
batter  and  throw  down  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and  crumble  it  like  the  chaff  of  the 

summer  threshing-floors And  this  is  one  depth  of  God's  wisdom,  that  He  could  so 

plainly  reveal  so  great  a  measure  of  it  to  the  gross  distorted  apprehension  of  decayed 
mankind.  Let  others,  therefore,  shun  the  Scriptures  for  their  darkness ;  I  shall  wish  I 
may  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  admire  and  dwell  upon  them  for  their 
clearness."    See  vol.  ii  p.  648. 

Anno  1662. — Stixjjngflebt. 

**Men  might  still  have  bewildered  themselves  in  following  the  ignesfatui  of  their  own 
imaginations,  and  in  hxmdng  up  and  down  the  world  for  a  path  which  leads  to  Heaven ; 
but  could  have  found  none,  unless  God  himself,  taking  pity  of  the  wanderings  of  men, 
had  been  pleased  to  hang  out  a  light  from  Heaven,  to  direct  them  in  their  way  thither ; 
and  by  this  Pharos  of  Divine  ReveUition  to  direct  them  so  to  steer  fheir  course,  as  to 
escape  splitting  on  the  rocks  of  open  impiety,  or  being  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksands 
of  terrene  delights." — *'  The  things  contained  in  Scripture  do  not  so  much  beg  accept- 
ance as  command  it — That  word  is  like  a  telescope  to  discover  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  world,  or  the  truths  of  highest  concernment  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  it  is  such  a 
microscope  as  discovers  to  us  the  smallest  atom  of  our  thoughts,  discerning  the  most 
secret  intent  of  the  heart  And  as  far  as  this  light  reacheth,  it  comes  with  power  and 
authority,  as  it  comes  armed  with  the  majesty  of  that  God  who  reveals  it— whose  autho- 
rity extends  over  the  soul  and  conscience  of  man,  in  its  most  secret  and  hidden 
recesses." 

Anno  1698.— Whichootb. 

"  This,  for  my  part,  I  do  believe,  that  the  Scripture  is  clear  and  full  of  light,  as  to  all 
matters  of  conscience,  as  to  all  rules  of  light,  as  to  all  necessary  matters  of  faith ;  so 
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thmt  any  well-minded  man,  thai  takes  up  the  Bible  and  reads,  may  come  to  understand- 
ing and  satisfiiction.  And  to  this  purpose,  there  is  the  Divine  Spirit  still,  to  wait  upon 
this  instrument  of  God." 

Anno  1768. — Lowth. 
Referring  to  ^  the  hidden  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures"— **  Much  hath  been  done  in  Uus  important  work ;  and  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Those  heavenly  stores  are  inexhaustible :  every  new  acquisition  leads  on  to 
fkrther  discoveries ;  and  the  most  careful  search  will  still  leave  enough  to  invite,  and 
to  reward  the  repeated  searches  of  Uie  pious  and  industrious  to  the  latest  ages.  This 
is  a  work  that  demands  our  first  and  most  earnest  regard ;  the  studies  and  assistance, 
the  &vour  and  enoouragem^it  of  all.  This  is  the  most  worthy  object  that  can  engage 
our  attention ;  the  most  important  end,  to  which  our  labours  in  the  search  of  truth  can 
be  directed.*' 

Anno  1758. — Edwards. 
Wkem  etery  Englitk  BibU  in  America  required  still  to  be  sent  from  Britain  ! 
**  It  seems  to  be  evident,  that  the  Church  is  not  as  yet  arrived  to  that  perfection  in 
understanding  the  Scriptures,  which  we  can  imagine  is  the  highest  that  God  ever  in- 
tended the  Church  should  come  to.  There  are  a  multitude  of  things  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  the  Church  then  did  not  understand,  but  were  reserved  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  Christian  Church.  So  I  believe  there  are  now  many  subordinate  truths  that  remain 
to  be  discovered  by  the  Church,  in  the  glorious  times  that  are  approaching.  A  Divine 
wisdom  appears  in  ordering  it  thus.  How  much  better  is  it  to  have  Divine  truth  and 
light  brefUc  forth  in  this  way,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  it  shine  at  once  to 
every  one,  without  any  labour  and  industry  of  the  understanding  ?  It  would  have  been 
less  deli^tful,  less  prized  and  admired,  and  would  have  had  vastly  less  influence  on 
men's  hearts,  and  would  have  been  less  to  the  glory  of  God — It  is  Uie  manner  of  God 
to  keep  his  Church  on  earth  in  hope  of  a  still  more  glorious  state."    See  voL  ii  668^70. 

Anno  1762.— Taylor. 
''  Tou  may  rest  ftilly  satisfied  that  our  English  translation  is  a  pure  and  plentiAil 
fountain  (^Divine  Knowledge,  giving  a  clear  and  fiill  account  of  the  Divine  Dispensa- 
tions, and  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Salvation  :  insomuch  that  whoever  studies  the  Bible, 
the  EngliJi  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining  that  knowledge  and  fidth,  which,  if  duly  applied 
to  the  heart  and  conversation,  will  infallibly  guide  him  to  eternal  lifis." 

Anno  1800.— Fuller. 
« It  might  be  proved,  that  every  system  of  Philosophy  is  little  in  comparison  of 
Christianity.  Philosophy  may  expand  our  ideas  of  creation ;  but  it  neither  inspires  a 
love  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  well-grounded  hope  of  Eternal  Life. 
Philosophy,  at  most,  can  only  place  us  at  the  top  of  Pisgah :  tiiere,  like  Moses,  we 
must  die  :  it  gives  us  no  possession  of  the  good  land.  It  is  the  province  of  Christianity 
to  add — ^ALL  IS  TOURS !  When  you  have  ascended  to  the  height  of  human  discovery, 
there  are  things,  and  things  of  infinite  moment,  too,  that  are  utterly  beyond  its  reach. 
Revelation  is  the  medium,  and  the  on/y  mediimi,  by  which,  standing,  as  it  were,  *  on 
nature's  Alps,'  we  discover  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  which 
it  never  ha^  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
Anno  1816. — Chalmers. 
"  It  is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a  fiuthful  representation  of  the  Original.  Now 
that  this  fiuthful  translation  has  been  given,  it  is  our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and 
to  take  a  fiur  and  fiuthfUl  impression  of  it.  We  must  bring  a  firee  and  unfettered  mind 
to  the  exercise*  It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy  of  self-formed  opinions,  or 
the  haughty  independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the  manhood  of  his  under- 
standing. We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a  child.  There  must  be  no  garbling 
of  that  which  is  entire,  no  darkening  of  that  which  is  luminous,  no  softening  down  of 
that  which  is  authoritative.  The  Bible  will  allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a  total  ascendency  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
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standings  of  men.  There  is  no  escaping  after  this.  Now,  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that, 
with  a  number  of  professing  ChristianB,  Uiere  is  not  that  unexoepted  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible;  and  that  its  authority  is  often  modified,  and,  in  some  cases, 
superseded  by  the  authority  of  other  principles.** 

This  Author  has  recently  left  to  his  country  one  example,  as  powerfyil  as  it  is  attrac- 
tive, in  his  "  Daily  Scripture  Readings,"  which,  if  it  were  only  followed,  could  not  fiul 
to  produce  great  dSects.  "  Perhaps  the  experience,*'  says  he,  "  which  I  have  oftenest 
realized,  is  that  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said,— -My  soul  breakeUi  for  the  longing  that  it 
hath  unto  Thy  Judgments  at  all  times.*'  And  again,  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  observa- 
tion— "  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  controversy  and  system  in  Theology  has  been  to  work 
a  mal-adjnstment  between  our  minds  and  the  representations  of  Scripture,  which  will 
not  be  compelled  into  an  accommodation  with  the  artificial  compends  or  creeds  of  any 
denomination." 

AnHO  1830. — Douglas. 

^  Whatever  is  afl&rmed  in  the  Sacred  Volume  is  proved.  It  i$  ftriUen,  is  a  decision 
which  admits  of  no  appeaL  Every  sentence  in  the  Bible  is  as  much  sanctioned,  by  the 
place  it  occupies,  as  ij^  like  the  Law  given  upon  Mount  Sinai,  it  were  ratified  with  all 
the  thunders  of  the  Heavens. — To  determine  the  principal  points  of  Religion,  our  Eng^ 
lish  Bible  affords  every  requisite  aid.  No  translation  was  ever  executed  with  more 
spirit  than  the  standard  version  of  England.  It  was  done  when  the  native  language, 
as  fiur  as  prose  is  concerned,  was  in  the  moment  of  projection,  ready  to  run  into  any 
mould  that  should  be  given  to  it" 

Anno  1882. — Van  Mildert. 

**  Even  upon  the  broadest  principle  of  private  judgment,  no  latitude  is  allowable  to 
indifference  to  the  truth.    In  many  cases  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  differences  origi- 
nate not  with  Scripture,  but  with  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.     There,  unquestionably 
the  truth  exists ;  there,  and  there  only,  it  is  to  be  found  perfect." 
Anno  1836. — Earl  of  Carysfort. 

"  We  may  Cblucj  that  we  comprehend  a  scheme  of  Redemption,  and  we  may  doubt- 
less comprehend  it  with  sufficient  clearness,  for  all  its  practical  uses ;  but  to  pretend 
that  we  can  express  it  in  incontrovertible  terms,  except  those  of  ISoripture,  is  surely  an 
absurdity  too  great  for  any  man,  capable  of  lo^cal  deduction,  to  entertain ;  for  it  must 
involve  both  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God." — **  God  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
veal to  us,  fiilly,  the  plan  of  salvation ;  and  this,  with  regard  to  such  subjects,  is  not 
only  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know,  but  probably  all  that  our  nature  is  capable  of 
comprehending." — Posthumous, 

"  And  hereby  ye  see  that  it  is  a  plain  and  an  evident  conclusion,  <w  bright  as  the  Sun 
shining,  that  the  truth  of  God's  Word  dependeth  not  of  the  truth  of  the  Congregation.*' 
— Ttndale  in  answer  to  Sir  T.  More,  anno  1580. 

Aphorism  of  the  Sewnteenth  Century : 

OBLIGATION  TO  DIVINE  TRUTH  18  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM. 


Fetbal  (E^xititiim  ani  Fatious  latatoings. 

The  attestations  now  given  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  earnest  attention  to  the 
sense  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  They  prove,  by  very  eminent  witnesses,  in  suc- 
cession, that  it  is  of  vital  moment,  in  justice  to  our  received  Version,  to  pay  supreme 
regard  to  the  particular  topic  of  which  tJie  inspired  penman  is  treating,  and  to  his  scope 
or  design,  as  well  as  to  the  connexion  in  which  any  passage  or  quotation  occurs.  These 
men  will  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  tchoU,  which  never  can  be 
comprehended  if  merely  consulted,  nay,  and  however  frequently,  if  readonly  in  verses. 
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or  even  chapters ;  a  practice  which  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  any  human  author,  much 
less  to  the  Divine.  Such  regard  as  the  Book  of  God  imperatively  demands,  will  lead  to 
the  habit  of  perusing  it,  not  in  verses,  but  in  paragraphs  or  sections,  and  occasionally, 
in  an  entire  Epistle,  or  book,  at  one  sitting.  It  is  thus  that,  looking  up  to  the  ever-pre- 
sent Interpreter,  the  words  will  begin  to  breathe  and  bum.  But  the  eye  once  turned 
aside  from  the  Record  itself— inattention  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative  or  the  train  of 
reasoning,  the  convincing  argument,  or  ground  of  appeal,  has  been  the  fruitM  source 
of  all  prolonged  discussion. 

The  English  Bible, 

Though  fiu"  from  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Biblical  Criticism,  fer  from  wish- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree,  to  depreciate  the  subject  of  Various  Readings,  either  in  the 
several  revisions  of  our  English  Bible  down  to  our  present  Version,  or  in  the  Manu- 
scripts since  examined ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  urging  every  student  to  their  carefUl  ob- 
servation ;  still,  at  the  close  of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  contequence  of  minute 
attention  to  both  these  departments  ought  to  be  known  to  all. 

With  regard  to  verbal  differences,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  in  our  English  Bible, 
from  Tyndale  downwards,  these  are  to  be  found  noted  in  the  Bible  published  by  Wilson, 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  in  3  vols,  quarto,  1786.  But  by  fkr  the  best  survey  of 
the  New  Testament  has  but  recently  commenced,  in  a  work  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  rather  quaintly  entitled — "  A  Supplement  to  the  Autho- 
rised English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  critical  illustration  of  all  the 
early  English  Versions,  the  present  volume  reaching  to  the  end  of  Matthew.  In  the 
interesting  and  valuable  Introduction,  after  stating  that  "  a  formal  critique  of  our  pre- 
sent Version,  it  is  not  his  province  to  attempt,"  the  Author  adds — "  It  is  enough  if  I 
have  afforded  to  others  the  means  of  forming  a  more  exact  estimate  of  its  worthy  than 
can  be  gathered  from  the  Tague  encomiums  of  our  popular  writers.  Yet  I  should  be 
acting  wrongfully  both  to  my  theme  and  to  myself,  were  I  to  suppress  the  conviction 
which  the  devotion  of  several  years  to  this  employment  has  fixed  on  my  mind  :  that  if 
fkithflilness  and  perspicuity ;  if  energy  of  tone,  and  simplicity  of  language,  be  the  true 
tests  of  merit  in  a  translation  of  Holy  Scripture,  our  authorised  Bible  is  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  most  excellent  of  the  other  versions  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

Ilehrefw  and  Greek  Original  Scriptures, 

It  has  been  not  unusual  for  some  men,  deeply  read  in  these  tongues,  to  dwell  upon  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Scholarship,  since  the  days  of  our  early  Trans- 
lators, and  to  depreciate  their  acquirements,  though  simply  because  of  their  not  being  in 
possession  of  those  ample  means  that  are  now  enjoyed  for  translatiag  the  Scriptures 
from  the  originaL  These  languages,  they  have  said,  have  been  much  more  cultivated, 
and  &r  better  understood  since  the  year  1600.  The  great  acquisitions  in  literature,  in 
respect  not  only  of  languages,  but  also  of  antiquities  and  criticism ;  as  well  as  the  va- 
rieties discovered  in  the  Manuscripts  of  the  original  text,  since  our  present  translation 
was  made,  have  all  been  reiterated ;  and  that  sometimes  by  men  who  have  ventured  on 
the  attempt  of  only  a  single  book,  or  a  part  of  the  Bible,  in  English. 

The  welcome,  and  very  singular  redult^  therefore,  up  to  this  hour,  of  many  years  of 
laborious  attention  paid  to  all  the  existing  Manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  He- 
brew and  Greek,  must  not  be  withheld  here  even  from  the  general  Reader,  as  it  is  so 
well  fitted  to  send  him  with  double  relish  to  his  English  Bible. 

Modem  scholars  tell  us  that  'Hhe  manhood  of  criticism"  began  with  Mill's  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  folio,  1707.  It  was  finished  only  fourteen  days  before 
his  death,  after  thirty  years  of  incessant  application,  and  contains  thirty  thousand 
various  readings !  Happily,  then  lived  "  the  gi-catost  of  EuglLsh  critics  in  this,  or  pos- 
sibly any  other  age,"  Rioeea&d  Bbntlst,  who  carefully  dwelt  on  the  result.   Profoundly 
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acquainted,  and  almost  literally  with  every  ttord  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
Scriptures,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  publishing  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  he  again  and  again  gave  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  all  his  own  experience 
as  far  as  he  had  gone.    On  one  occasion,  it  was  in  these  expressive  terms : — 

**  The  80,000  various  lections,  then,  are  allowed  and  confessed ;  and  if  more  copies 
yet  are  collected,  the  sum  will  still  mount  higher.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  have  more 
anchors  than  one ;  and  another  Manuscript  would  give  more  authority,  as  well  as 
security.  It  is  a  good  providence,  and  a  great  blessing,  that  so  many  Manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  are  stall  among  us ;  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia, 
others  found  in  the  Western  Churches.  For  the  very  distance  of  the  places,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  the  books,  demonstrate,  that  there  could  be  no  collusion,  no  altering,  or 
interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by  any  of  them.  Not  frighted,  therefore, 
with  the  80,000,  I,  for  my  part,  and,  as  I  believe,  many  others,  would  not  lament,  if 
out  of  the  old  Manuscripts  yet  untouched,  10,000  more  were  &ithfully  collected ;  some 
of  which,  without  question,  would  render  the  text  more  beautiftil,  just,  and  exact ;  though 
of  no  comequenoe  to  the  main  of  Beliffion ;  nay,  perhaps  vtholly  tynonymouM  in  the  tiew 
ofoommom  readerSy  and  quite  iMentible  in  any  modem  r^noA.*' 

Since  the  days  of  Bentley,  however,  &r  greater  progress  has  been  made,  and  sdU 
ampler  opportunities  for  examination  have  been  enjoyed ;  and  what,  then,  is  the  deli- 
berate judgment  at  which  our  most  distinguished  Scholars  have  now  arrived  ?  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  prefer,  on  several  accounts,  to  give  in  the  language 
of  an  Author  recently  presented  to  the  public. 

**  We  may  well  enquire,"  says  he,  "  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  laborious  and 
acute  research, — of  this  toilsome  collation  of  Manuscripts  of  every  age,  of  the  many 
theories  for  classifying  critical  documents ;  in  fine,  of  all  the  years  which  able  and 
learned  men  have  dedicated  to  the  zealous  task  of  amending  and  perfecting  the  Sacred 
Book  ?  Why,  truly,  if  we  exclude  the  great  and  important  conclusions  which  we  have 
at  present  in  view,  the  result  is  so  trifling,  that  we  should  say  there  had  been  much 
unthrifty  squandering  of  time  and  talents  thereupon.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  has  been 
lack  of  abundant  differences  of  readings ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  is  overpowering. 
Mill's  first  effort  produced  80,000,  and  the  number  may  be  said  daily  to  increase. 
But  in  all  this  mass,  although  every  attainable  source  has  been  exhausted ;  although 
the  Fathers  of  every  age  have  beeo  gleaned  for  their  readings  ;  although  the  versions  of 
every  nation,  Arabic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopian,  have  been  ransacked  for 
their  renderings ;  although  Manuscripts  of  every  age,  from  the  sixteenth  upwards  to  the 
third,  and  of  every  Country,  have  been  again  and  again  visited  to  rifle  them  of  their  treor 
surcs ;  although,  having  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  West,  critics  have  travelled,  like 
naturalists,  into  distant  lands,  to  discover  new  specimens, — have  visited,  like  Scholz, 
or  Sebastlani,  the  recesses  of  Mount  Athos,  or  the  unexplored  libraries  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  deserts — yet  has  nothing  been  discovered — noy  not  one  single  tarious  reacUng 
vhieh  can  throw  doubt  upon  any  passage  before  considered  certain  or  deeisice  infarour 
of  any  important  doctrine.  These  various  readings,  almost  without  an  exception,  leave 
untouched  the  essential  parts  of  any  sentence,  and  only  interfere  with  points  of  second- 
ary  importance,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article,  or  conjunction,  or  the  fbrma 
rather  than  the  substance  of  words. 

*<  This  result  is  precisely  the  same  as  has  been  obtained  fW)m  the  critical  stady  of 
the  Old  Testament. — But  once  more  returning  to  the  New,  and  the  critical  attention 
paid  to  its  text,  the  advantages  which  this  has  procured  to  us  are  far  from  stopping  at 
the  assurance,  that  nothing  has  been  yet  discovered  which  should  shake  our  belief  in 
the  purity  of  our  Sacred  books.  This  advantage  was  but  the  first  step  gained  by  it,  in 
the  earliest  labours  of  Mill  and  Wetstein.  Griesbaou,  with  whose  name  I  closed  my 
list,  went  much  farther ;  he  gave  us,  in  addition,  a  secui-ity  for  the  future — and  this  im- 
portant step  has  received  important  modifications,  all  tending  to  simplify  it  fiirther. 

"  Thus,  may  we  say,  that  critical  science  has  not  only  overthrown  every  objection 
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drawn  from  documents  already  in  oar  pos9p$sion,  bat  has  given  us  fiill  security  against 
any  that  may  be  yet  discof>ered ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  our  hands  simple 
and  easy  rules  for  deciding  complicated  points  of  difference.  And  these  results  will  be 
still  more  within  our  reach,  when  a  new  edition  (die  Codex  Vaticanut,)  now  preparing, 
shall  have  appeared,  in  which  only  select  readings,  examined  with  great  care,  and 
given  with  great  accuracy,  shall  have  been  completed." 

How  memorable  and  confirmatory  is  this  beautiful  summing  up  of  evidence  from  the 
lips  of  such  a  man !  And  yet  why  should  we,  by  the  same  pen,  be  so  painfully  reminded 
of  the  ancient  Bishop  of  Durham,  Ricuabd  de  Bukt,  as  &r  back  as  the  fourteenUi  cen- 
tury, of  whom  an  old  Annalist  has  said,  that  **  he  is  somewhat  to  bee  remembred  for 
example  to  other ;"  but  who,  while  lamenting  the  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language 
among  his  brethren,  yet  scrupled  not  to  affirm — "  Laid  omnium  liUrorum  communione 
indigni  sunt," — regarding  the  laity  as  unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  any  commerce  with 
books.  To  his  select  audience  in  London,  it  is  true,  and  we  are  to  presume  in  Rome 
also,  our  Lecturer  concludes  by  presenting  the  following  testimony  : — 

"  The  study  of  God's  Word,  aad  the  meditation  upon  its  truths,  surely  forms  our  noblest  oocupati<m. 
But  when  that  study  is  conducted  upon  serere  principles,  and  with  the  aid  of  deep  research,  it  will  be  found 
to  combine  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  mathematidan,  with  the  rapture  of  the  poet,  uxd  ever  to  open 
new  sources  of  edification  and  delist," 

This  witness  is  true ;  nor  is  there  one  word  of  limitation  here.  Yet,  alas  !  it  appears 
elsewhere,  that  this  noble  satisfaction  he  would  not,  even  in  a  humble  degree,  extend  to 
all.  But  thus  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  that  God  rules  and  overrules  all  things  and  all 
men,  even  men  of  research,  for  his  own  glory.  We  have  used  the  term  overrule,  as  the 
Reader,  if  he  be  not  already  aware  of  the  fiict,  will  scarcely  credit  us  when  we  tell  him, 
that  the  testimonies  last  given  are  in  the  words  of  an  Author,  in  a  delightful  work  on 
"  The  Connexion  between  Science  and  Religion,"  who  is  opposed  to  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  any  tongue  intelligible  to  the  people !  Recently,  imder  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  the  present  wide  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  the  effect  merely 
of  men  combined  for  that  end ;  yes,  and  of  men  under  the  strange  impression  that  the 
mtre  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  God's  appointed  way  of  conversion ;  he  regards  the  entire 
procedure  as  altogether  in  vain,  if  not  unwarrantable ! !  Of  course  no  such  impression 
exists,  as  our  reodera  have  been  perfectly  aware,  nor  has  any  combination,  any  united 
body  of  men,  effected  the  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  A^'olume,  at  least  in  English,  to  its 
present  extent  To  this  mistaken  idea  we  must  again  allude  presently ;  but  who  can 
suppress  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish,  that  this  Writer  may  be  induced  to  reconsider 
the  entire  movement  of  our  age,  as  a  motement,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  be  led  at  last  to 
adopt  the  motto  inserted  at  the  close  of  some  of  our  ancient  folio  Bibles^ — "  A  Domino  fac- 
tum est  istud."  Few  such  able  men  existed  in  the  days  of  our  first  Translator,  though 
if  there  had,  this  would  have  only  increased  his  astonishment  over  those  who  spoke 
against  the  Bible  "  to  be  had  in  evbey  tongue,  and  that  o/eveey  man** 

In  regard  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original  Scriptures,  we  formerly  glanced  at  the 
memorable  fact — ^that  no  Government  on  earth,  however  absolute,  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  restrain  them !  But  when  to  this  we  now  join  the  result  of  all  the  deep  research 
into  hoih  texts,  and  remember,  as  Bentley  has  insisted,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
asserted  of  any  other  species  of  ancient  Manuscript,  may  we  not  exclaim — "  Who  is  so 
great  a  God  as  our  God  !**  When  the  quantity  of  writiiig  contained  in  every  single 
manuscript  is  considered,  this  conclusion  becomes  not  only  wonderful  in  itself  and 
greatly  welcome  to  the  general  Reader,  but  it  may  lead  him  to  look  with  still  greater 
veneration  on  the  Divine  Word  so  providentially  watched  over,  and  of  which  so  many 
myriads  now  possess  such  an  excellent  translation  in  their  hands — beyond  conception 
the  most  weighty  and  valuable  of  all  deposits. 

VERBUM  DOMINI  MANET  IN  ^TERNaM. 
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IDfepersion  of  ^t  Jbcriptures  in  Snglte]^ 

up  to  January  1848. 

'  Though  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mere  dispersion  even  of  the  Divine  Word,  ex- 
cept as  the  mean  to  an  end,  nearly  three  years  ago  the  Author  of  this  work  presumed 
that  a  more  accurate  review  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  our  vernacular  Scriptures 
was  due  to  the  Sacred  Volume  itself  and  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it.  As  it  then  ap- 
peared that  the  more  recent  and  unprecedented  dispersion  in  our  native  tongue  was  not 
the  fruit  of  any  human  purpose  or  device,  nor  even  of  anticipation,  and  that  as  no  indivi- 
dual had  ever  contemplated,  so  no  united  body  of  men  had  effected  it,  the  obligation  to 
consider  the  subject  seemed  to  be  imperative.  That  dispersion  had  become  an  event — an 
event  by  itself— if  not  the  leading  one  of  the  present  age,  and  no  longer  to  be  disre- 
garded. In  all  other  cases,  the  tale  of  a  book  forms  an  index  to  the  desire  after  it,  and 
thou^  this  vast  movement  has  by  no  means  yet  produced  the  benefits  to  be  expected, 
still,  the  leading  feature  of  the  dispersion  has  been  that  of  »aU,  Widely  different  views, 
indeed,  have  been  taken  of  this  ^  sign  of  the  times."  The  enemy  of  all  circulation  has 
been  labouring  hard,  and  in  this  country,  to  prove  that  as  to  any  moral  or  beneficial 
effect  to  be  anticipated,  the  dispersion  itself  is  already  mocking  expectation.  Others 
there  are  who  look  no  higher  than  to  what  are  called  Bible  Societies,  and  the  competi- 
tion of  trade,  but  to  all  who  have  duly  considered  the  subject,  an  unseen  hand  is  ap- 
parent, an  influence  superior  to  man  may  be  contemplated. 

The  last  great  movement,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  present  century,  has  been 
going  on  with  accelerated  speed.  As  already  reported  up  to  1846,  (vol  ii.  609, 617-620,) 
it  was  perhaps  imagined  to  have  reached  its  meridian,  and  must  decline.  But  so  fitr  from 
this,  the  culminating  point  seems  to  be  more  distant  than  ever.  The  last  three  years 
have  been,  above  all,  remarkable.  The  dispersion  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in 
Englith,  which  had  then  amounted  to  fully  Twenty-two,  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching with  increased  rapidity,  to  Tventy-teten  miUiont  of  Volunut !  Such  is  the 
provision  made  for  Britain ,  as  well  as  all  her  wide-spread  Dependencies ;  and  by  this, 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  remain  distinguished  in  history.  If  the 
aiemy  is  actually  smiling  upon  all  this  as  an  empty  tition,  let  every  believer  in  his 
Bible  both  watch  the  progress,  and  look  for  the  effect.  The  dispersion  itself  may  be 
fireely  conceded  at  present  as  being  but  little  more  than  "  seed  sown,"  or  as  *<  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  the  shower ;"  but  every  intelligent  Christian,  knovdng  that 
the  instrument  of  regeneration  is  "  the  word  of  truth,"  and  that  the  Volume  cannot  be 
sent  where  its  Sacred  and  only  in&llible  Interpreter  is  not  present,  to  attend  upon  its 
devout  perusal — he  will  not  fliil  to  mark  this  wide  and  growing  dispersion,  not  only  as 
the  most  important,  but,  in  the  proper  sense  or  the  terms,  infinitely  the  greatest  move- 
ment of  our  day.  He  will  never,  indeed,  confound  the  word  which  is  to  be  read  with 
that  which  is  to  be  spokeny  or  ever  imagine  that  any  thing  can  relieve  firom  the  imperative 
obligations  involved  in  the  Redeemer's  last  Commission  to  his  Servants  :  but  still  it  is 
not  in  him,  with  a  vacant  or  indifferent  eye,  to  behold  such  a  dispersion  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  spoken  of^  too  generally,  only  as  a  Book,  but  to  him  it  is  the  Voie^ 
of  the  living  God.  He  regards  it  as  a  Rule,  in  the  sense  both  of  a  Law  and  a  Standard 
— perfectly  sufficient  for  its  purpose — touching  every  principle  of  human  action — and 
admitting  of  no  appeaL  "  This  dispersion,  too,"  he  says,  "  is  altogether  unprecedented 
— and  therefore,  certainly  never  before,  since  their  English  Bible  was  in  existence,  merer 
were  the  Christian  people  of  this  language  so  loudly  called  upon,  and  individually,  to 
mark  the  words  of  their  common  Mediator,  and,  on  behalf  of  their  Country  and  the 
world,  to  act  accordingly."    Luke  xi  18;  Matthew  vii.  7,  8,  12. 
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